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Son, ſet up the ſtatues of the favourite be- 


thoſe of Tiberius, and ſeemed eager to pay him 


It is not well known whether he was 

the adviſer of all the cruelties that enſued ſoon after ; 

but certain i is, that, from the beginning of his 

miniſtry, Tiberius ſeemed to become more fatally ſu- 
us. 


ſpicio 

It was dom fuch humble beginoings that this mi- 
niſter eden ventured to aſpire at the throne, and was 
reſolved to make the emperor's fooliſh confidence one 
of the firſt ſteps to his ruin. However, he conſidered 
that cutting off Tiberius alone would rather retard 
than promote his deſigns while his ſon Druſus and 
the children of Germanicus were yet remaining. He 
therefore began by corrupting Livia, the wife of Dru- 
ſus 3 whom, after having debauched her, he prevailed 


upon to poiſon her huſband, This was effected by means 
of a flow'poiſon (as we are told), which gave his 


death the. appearance of a caſual diſtemper. Tiberius, 
in the mean time, either naturally phlegmatic, or at 
leaſt not much regarding his ſon, bore his death with 


great tranquillity. He was even heard to jeſt upon the 


occaſion ; for when the ambaſſadors from Troy came 
ſomewhat late with their compliments of condolence, he 
anſwered their pretended diſtreſſes, by condoling with 
them alſo upon the loſs of Hector. | 
Sejanus having ſucceeded in this, was reſolved to 


- make his next attempt upon the children of Germani- 


cus, who were undoubted ſucceffors to the empire. 
However he was fruſtrated in his deſigns, both with 
regard to. the fidelity of their governors, and the chaſ- 
tity of Agrippina their mother. Whereupon he re- 


ſolved npon changing his aims, and removing Tiberius 


out of the city; by which means he expected more 
frequent opportunities of putting his deſigns into exe- 
cution. He therefore uſed all his addreſs to perſuade 
Tiberius to retire to ſome agreeable retreat, remote 
from Rome. By this he expected many advantages, 
fince there could be no acceſs to the emperor but by 
him. Thus all letters being conveyed to the prince by 
ſoldiers at his own devotion, they would paſs through 
his hands; by which means he muſt in time become = 
ſole governor of the empire, and at laſt be in a capacity 
of removing all obſtacles to his ambition, He now 
therefore began to inſinuate to Tiberius the great and 
numerous inconveniences of the city, the fatigues of 
attending the ſenate, and the ſeditious temper of the 
inferior cjtizens of Rome. Tiberius, either prevailed 
upon by his perſuaſions, or purſuing the natural turn 
of his temper, which led to indolence and debauchery, 
in the twelfth year of his reign left Rome, and went 
into Campania, under pretence ot dedicating temples to 
Jupiter and Auguſtus. After this, though de removed 
to ſeveral places, he never returned to Rome; but ſpent 
the greateſt part of bis time in the iſland of Caprea, a 
place which was rendered as infamous by his pleaſures 
as deteſtable by his cruelties, which were ſhocking to 

Buried in this retreat, he gave Rm. 
ſelf up to his pleaſures, quite regardleſs of the miſeries 
of his ſubjects. Thus an inſurrection of the Jews, upon 
placing his ſtatue in Jeruſalem, under the government 
of Pontius Pilate, gave him no ſort of uneaſineſs. The 
falling of an amphitheatre at Fidenæ, in which 50,000 


. perſons were either killed or wounded, no way affected 


his repoſe. He was only employed in ſtudying how 
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. 
to vary bis odious pleaſures, and ſoreing his feeble 
frame, ſhattered by age and former debaucheries, into 
the enjoyment of them. 
horrid picture than the retreat of this impure old man, 
attended by all the miniſters of his perverted appetites. 
He was at this time 67 years old; his perſon was moſt 
diſpleaſing; and ſome ſay the diſagreeableneſs of it, in 
a great meaſure, drove him into retirement. He was 
quite bald before; his face was all broke out into ul- 
cers, and covered over with plaſters ; his hody was bowed 
forward, while its extreme height and leanneſs increaſed 


Nothing can preſent a more. 
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its deformity, With ſuch a perſon, and a mind ſtill His abomi- 


more hideous, being gloomy, ſuſpicious, and cruel, he 
ſat down with a view rather of forcing his appetites 
than ſatisfying them. He ſpent whole nights in de- 
baucheries at the table; and he appointed Pomponius 
Flaccus and Lucius Piſo to the firſt poſts of the em- 
pire, for no other merit than that of having ſat up with 
him two days and two nights without interruption. 
Theſe he called his friends of all hours. He made one 
Novelius Torgnatus a prætor for being able to drink off 
five bottles of wine at a draught. His luxuries of ano- 
ther kind were ſtill more deteſtable, and ſeemed to in- 
creaſe with his drunkenneſs and gluttony. He made the 
molt eminent women of Rome ſubſervient to his luſts ; 
and all his inventions only ſeemed calcylated how to 
make his vices more extravagant and abominable. The 
numberleſs obſcene medals dug up in that ifland at 
this day bear witneſs at once to his ſhame, and the 
veracity of the hiſtorians who have deſcribed his de- 
baucheries. In ſhort, in this retreat, which was ſur- 
rounded with rocks on every (ide, he quite gave up the 
buſineſs of the empire; or, if he was ever active, it 
was only to do miſchief. But, from the time of his 
retreat, he became more cruel, and Sejanus always 
endeavoured to increaſe his diſtruſts. Secret ſpies and 
informers were placed in all parts of the city, who 
converted the moſt harmleſs actions into ſubjects of 
offence. If any perſon of merit teſtified any concern 
for the glory of the empire, it was immediately con- 
ſtrued into a. deſign to obtain it. If another ſpoke 
with regret of former liberty he was ſuppoſed to aim 
at re-eſtabliſhing the commonwealth. Every action 
became liable to forced interpretations ; joy expreſſed 
an hope of the prince's death ; melancholy, an en- 
vying of his proſperity. Sejanus found his aim every 
day ſucceeding; the wretched emperor's terrors were 
an inſtrument that he wrought upon at his pleaſure, 
and by which he levelled every obſtacle to his deſigns. 
But the chief objects of his jealouſy were the children of 
Germanicus, whom he refolved to put out ct the way, 
He therefore continued to render them obnoxious to 
the emperor, to alarm him with falſe reports of their 
ambition, and to terrify them, with alarms of his in- 
tended cruelty, By theſe means, he ſo contriyed to 
widen the breach, that he actually produced on both 
ſides thoſe diſpoſitions which be pretended to obviate; 


nable con- 
duct in his 
retreat. 
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till at length, the two princes Nero and Druſus were The chil- 
declared enemies to the ſtate, and afterwards ſtarved dren of 
to death in priſon ; while Agrippina their mother was G<rmant- 


ſent into baniſhment. 

In this manner Sejanus proceeded, removing all who 
ſtood between him and the empire, and every day in- 
creaſing in confidence with Tiberius, and power with 
the ſenate, The number of his ſtatues exceeded even 

3 E thaſe 


cus put to 
death. 
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thoſe of the emperor; people ſwore by his fortune, in 
the ſame manner as they would have done had he 
been actually upon the throne, and he was more dread- 
ed than even the tyrant who actually enjoyed the em- 
But the rapidity of his riſe ſeemed only prepa- 
ratory to the greatneſs of his downfall, All we know 
of his firſt diffrace with the emperor is, that Satrius 
Secundus was the man who had the boldneſs to accuſe 
him. Antonia, the mother of Germanicus, ſeconded 
the accuſation, What were the particulars of his 
crimes, we cannot learn: but certain it is, that he at- 
tempted to uſurp the empire, by aiming at the life of 
Tiberius. He was very near diſpatching him when, 
his practices were diſcovered, and his own life was 
ſubſtituted for that againſt which he aimed. Tiberius, 
ſenſible of the traitor's power, proceeded with his 


uſual diſſimulation in having him apprehended. He 
granted him new honours at the very time he reſolved 


is death, and took him as his colleague in the con- 


ſulſhip. The emperor's letter to the ſenate began only 


with ſlight complaints againſt his friend, but ended 
with an order for putting him in priſon, . He intreat- 
ed the ſenators to protect a poor old man, as he was, 
abandoned by all; and in the mean time, prepared 
ſbips for his flight, and ordered ſoldiers for his ſecurity. 
The ſenate, who had long been jealous of the fa- 
vourite's power, and dreaded his cruelty, immediately 
took this opportunity of going beyond their orders, 
Inſtead of ſentencing him to impriſonment, they di- 
A ſtrange revolution now ap- 


graced and peared in the city; of thoſe numbers that but a mo- 


put to 
death. 
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Monſtrous 
cruelty of 


Tiberius. 


ment before were preſſing into the preſence of Sejanus, 
with offers of ſervice and adulation, not one was found 
that would ſeem to be of his acquaintance ; he was de- 
ſerted by all ; and thoſe who had formerly received the 
41 benefits from him, ſeemed now converted into 

is moſt inveterate enemies. As he was conducting to 
execution, the people loaded him with inſult and exe- 
cration. He attempted to hide his face with his 
hands; but even this was denied him and his hands 


were ſecured. Nor did the rage of his enemies ſub- 


fide with his death; his body was i 
ged about the ſtreets, and his who 
with him. 

His death only lighted up the emperor's rage for fur- 
ther executions. The priſons were crowded with pre- 
tended accomplices in the conſpiracy of Sejanus. Ti- 
berius began to grow weary of particular executions ; 
he therefore gave orders that all the accuſed ſhould be 
put to death together without further examination. Of 
20 ſenators, whom he choſe for his council, he put 16 
to death. * Let them hate me (cried he) ſo long as 
they obey me.“ He then averred, that Priam was an 
happy man, who outlived all his poſterity. In this 
manner there was not a day' without ſome barbarous 
execution, in which the ſufferers were obliged to un- 
dergo the moſt ſhameful indignities and exquiſite tor- 
ments. When one Camillus had killed himſelf to avoid 
the torture: “ Ah (cried Tiberius), how that man 
has been able to eſcape me!” When a priſoner ear- 
neſtly intreated that he would not defer his death: 


ominiouſly drag- 
family executed 


No (cried the tyrant), I am not ſufficiently your 


friend, to ſhorten your torment.” He often ſatisfied 
his eyes with the tortures of the wretches that were 
put to death before him ; and in the days of Suetonius 


ROM W [492] Fi 
the rock was to be ſeen, from which he ordered ſach Rome, 
as had diſpleaſed him to be thrown headleng. At be 
was one day examining ſome perſons up 
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was told that an old friend of his was come from Rhodes 
to ſee him. Tiberius ſuppoſing him brought for the 


. purpoſe of information, immediately ordered him to the 


torture; and when he was convinced of his miſtake, 
he ordered him to be put to death, to-prevent/further 
diſcovery. Ge try en 

In this manner did the tyrant continue to to 
others, although he was himſelf till more torti 
by his own ſuſpicions; ſo that in one of his letters 
the ſenate, he confeſſed. that the gods and godd 
had ſo afflited and confounded him, that he knew 
what or how to write. In the mean time the fr 
provinces were invaded with impunity by the barba- 
rians.. Mæſia was ſeized on by the Dacians and Sar- 
matians ; Gaul was waſted by the Germans, and Ar- 
menia _ conquered by the king of Parthia. Tiberius, 
however, was ſo much a ſlave to his brutal appetites, 


that he left his provinces wholly to the care of his lieu - 


tenants, and they were intent rather on the accumula- 
tion of private fortune than the ſafety of the ſtate. 
Such a total diſorder in the empire produced ſuch a 
degree of anxiety in him who governed it, that he 
was heard to wiſh, that heaven and earth might per- 
riſh when he died. At length, however, in the 22d 
year of his reign, he began to feel the approaches of 
his diſſolution, and all his appetites totally to forſake 


him. He now, therefore, found it was time to think 


of a ſucceſſor, and heſitated for a long while, whether 
he ſhould chooſe Caligula, whoſe vices were too appa- 
rent to eſcape his obſervation. He had been often. 
heard to ſay, that this youth had all the faults of Sylla, 
2 his virtues; that he was a ſerpent that would 

n 
world in a flame. However, notwithſtanding all his 
well grounded apprehenſions, he named him for his ſuc- 


the empire, and a Phaeton that would ſet the 


Chooſes 
Caligula 
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ceſſor ; willing, perhaps, by the enormity of Caligula's ſor his ſuc- 


conduct to cover the memory of his own. W 
But though he thought fit to chooſe a ſucceſſor, he 
concealed his approaching decline with the utmoſt care, 


as if he was willlng at once to hide it from the world 
and himſelf. He long had a contempt for phyſic, and 
refuſed the advice of ſuch as attended him: he even 
ſeemed to take a pleaſure in being preſent at the ſports - 
of the ſoldiers, and ventured himſelf to throw a javelin + 


at à boar that was let looſe before him, 


The effort 


which he made upon this occaſion cauſed a pain in his 
ſide, which haſtened the approaches of death: ſtill, - 
however, he ſeemed willing to avoid his end ; and 
ſtrove, by change of place, to but off the inquietude 


He le 


of his own reflections. 


his favourite iſland, 


and went upon the continent, where he at laſt fixed at 


the promontory of Miſenum. 


It was here that Cha- 
ricles, his phyſician, pretending to kiſs his hand, felt 
the failure of his pulſe, and appriſed Macro, the em- 


* 


peror's preſent favourite, that he had not above two 


days to live. Tiberius, on the contrary, who had 


perceived the art of Charicles, did all in his power to 


impreſs his attendants with an opinion of his health: 


he continued at table till the evening; he ſaluted all 


his gueſts as they left the room, and read the acts of 
the ſenate, in which they had abſolved ſome perſons 
he had . written againſt, with great indignation, 


reſolved 


He 


ceſſor. 
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Rome. reſolved to take ſignal vengeance of their diſobedience, 
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and meditated new ſchemes of cruelty, when he fell 
into ſuch faintings, as all believed were fatal. It was 
in this ſituation, that, by Macro's advice, Caligula 
prepared to ſecure the ſucceſſion. He received the 
congratulations of the whole court, cauſed himſelf to 
be acknowledged by the Prætorian ſoldiers, and went 
forth'from the emperor's apartment amidit the applauſes 


that the emperor was recovered, that he had 
to ſpeak, and deſired to eat. This unexpected 
count filled the whole court with terror and alarm: 
ery one who had before been earneſt in teſtifying 


c the new emperor, tbrough a feigned ſolicitude for 


the fate of the old, Caligula himſeſt ſeemed thunder- 
ſtruck; he preſerved a 


oomy ſilence, expecting no- 
thing but death, inſtead of the empire at which he had 
aſpired. Macro, however, who was hardened in crimes, 
ordered that the dying” emperor ſhould be difpatched, 


by ſmothering him with pillows, or, as others will have 


it, by poiſon. In this manner Tiberius died, in the 
78th year of his age, after reigning 22. 1 
The Romans were, at this time, arrived at their 


tions of the higheſt pitch of effeminacy and vice. The wealth of 


Roma 


this ine. almolt every nation of the empire, having, for ſome 


* 


whole get 


time, circulated through the city, brought with it the 
- luxuries peculiar to each country ; ſo that Rome pre- 
ſented a deteſtable picture of various pollution. 


In this 
reign lived Apicius, ſo well known for having reduced 
gluttony into a ſyſtem ; ſome of the moſt notorious in 
this way, thought it no ſhame to give near 100 pounds 
for a fingie fiſh, and exhauſt a fortune of 50,000 pounds 
in one entertainment. Debaucheries of every other 
kind kept pace with this; while the deteſtable folly of 
the times thought it was refining upon pleaſure to make 
it unnatural. There were at Rome men called ſpintrie, 
whoſe ſole trade it was to ſtudy new modes of pleaſure ; 
and theſe were univerſally favourites of the great. The 
fenators were long fallen from their authority, and were 
no leſs eſtranged from their integrity and honour. Their 
ſeemed to be, how to invent new ways of 
flattering the emperor, and various method of torment- 
ing his ſuppoſed enemies. The people were ſtill more 
corrupt : they had, for ſome years, been accuſtomed to 
live in idleneſs, upon the donations of the emperor ; 
and, being ſatisfied with ſubſiſtence, entirely gave up 
their freedom. Too effeminate and cowardly to go to 
war, they only railed againſt their governors; . ſo that 
they were bad ſoldiers and ſeditious citizens. In the 


I 
caulk cru- 18th year of this monarch's reign, Chriſt was crucified. 


eifcd, 


Shortly after his death, Pilate is ſaid to have written to 


Tiberius an account of his paſſion, reſurrection, and 
miracles z upon which the emperor: made a report of 
the whole to the ſenate, deſiring that Chriſt might be 
accounted a god by the Romans. But the ſenate be- 
ing diſpleaſed that the propoſal had not come firſt from 
themſelves, refuſed to allow of his apotheoſis; alleging 
an ancient law, which gave them the ſuperintendance 
in all matters of religion. They even went ſo far, as 
by an edi to command that all Chriſtians ſhould 
leave the city: but Tiberius, by another edi, threa- 
tened death to all ſuch as ſhould accuſe them; by which 
means they continued unmoleſted during the reſt of his 


reign. 


403 ] 


f the multitude; when all of a ſudden he was in- 


joy, now re · aſſumed their pretended ſorrow, and 


ROM 


No monarch ever came to the throne with more ad- 


Rome. 


yantages than Caligula. He was the ſon of Germani. www 


cus, who had been the darling of the army and the 
people. - He was bred among 1 

he received the name of Caligula, from the ſhort buſ- 
kin, called caliga, that was worn by the common cen- 
tinels, and which was alſo uſually worn by him. As 
he approached Rome, the principal men of the ſtate 
went out in crowds to meet him. He received the 
congratulations of the people on every ſide, all equally 


pleaſed in being free from the cruelties of Tiberius, 


and in hoping new advantages from the virtues of his 
ſucceſſor. 


them with the opinion of an happy change. Amidſt 
the rejoicings of the multitude, he advanced mourning, 
with the dead body of Tiberius, which the ſoldiers 
brought to be burnt at Rome, according to the cuſtom 
of that time. Upon his entrance into the city, he was 
received with new titles of honour by the ſenate, whoſe 


chief employment ſeemed now to be, the art of increa- 


ſing-their emperor's vanity. He was left co-heir with 
Gemellus, grandſon to Tiberius; but they ſet aſide the 
nomination, and declared Caligula ſole ſucceſſor to the 
empire. The joy for this election was not confined to 
the narrow bounds of Italy; it ſpread through the 


whole empire, and victims without number were ſacri- 
Some of the people, upon 


ficed upon the occaſion. 
his going into the iſland of Campania, made vows for 
his return ; and ſhortly after, when he fell ſick, the mul- 
titudes. crowded whole nights round his palace, and 
ſome even devoted themſelves to death in caſe he reco- 
vered, ſetting up bills of their reſolutions in the ſtreets, 
In this affection of the citizens, ſtrangers themſelves 
ſeemed ambitious of ſharing. Artabanus, king of Par- 
thia, ſought the emperor's alliance with aſſiduity. He 
came to a perſonal conference with one of his legates ; 
paſſed the Euphrates, adored the Roman eagles, and 
kiſſed the emperor's images; ſo that the whole world 
ſeemed combined to praiſe him for virtues which they 
ſuppoſed him to poſſeſs. 


e ſoldiers, from whom 


Caligula ſeemed to take every precaution to impreſs - 


The new emperor at firſt ſeemed extremely careful Med 


of the public favour ; and having 


performed the fune- begins to 


ral folemnities of Tiberius, he haitencd to the iſlands of reign well. 


Pandataria and Pontia, to remove the aſhes of his mo- 
ther and brothers, expoſing himſelf to the dangers of 
tempeſtuous weather, to Ne a luſtre to his piety, 
Having brought them to Rome, he inſtituted annual 
ſolemnities in their honour, and ordered the month of 
September to be called Germanicus, in memory of his 
father. Theſe ceremonies being over, he conferred the 
ſame honours upon his grandmother Antonia, which 


had before been given to Livia; and ordered all infor- 


mations to be burnt, that any ways expoſed the enemies 
of his family. 
ed him, tending to the diſcovery of a conſpiracy againſt 
him; alleging, That he was conſcious of nothing to 


deſerve any man's hatred, and therefore had no fears 


from their machinations. He cauſed the inſtitutions 
of Auguſtus, which had been diſuſed in the reign of 
Tiberius, to be revived; -undertook to reform many 
abuſes in the ſtate, and ſeverely puniſhed corrupt go- 
vernors. Among others, he baniſhed Pontius Pilate: 
into: Gaul, where this unjuſt mayiſtrate afterwards put 
an end to his life by r He baniſhed the ſpintriæ, 
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He even refuſed a paper that was offer _. 
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Rome. or in ventors bf abominable recreations, from Rome; at- 
> tempted to reſtore the ancient manner of electing ma- 
giſtrates by the ſuffrages of the people; and gave them 

, a free juriſdiction, without any appeal to himſelf. Al- 
though the will of Tiberius was annulled by the ſenate, 
and that of Livia ſupprefſed by Tiberius, yet he cauſed 
all their legacies to be punctually paid ; and in order to 
make Gemellus amends for miſſing the crown, he cauſed 
him to be elected Princeps Juventutis, or principal o 
che youth. He reſtored ſome kings to their domi- 
nions who had been unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed hy Tiberius, and 
gave them the arrears of their revenues. And, that he 
might appear an encourager of every virtue, he ordered 
a female fave a large ſum of money for enduring the 
molt exquiſite torments without diſcovering the ſecrets 
of her maſter. So many conceſſions, and ſuch apparetit 
virtue, could not fail of receiving juſt applauſe.” & ſhield 
of gold, bearing his image, was decreed to be carried 
annually to the Capitol, attended by the ſenate and the 
ſons of the nobility ſinging in praiſe of the emperor's 
virtues, It was likewife ordained, that the day on 
which he was appointed to the empite ſhould be called 
Pubitia ; implying, that when he came to govern, the 


283 city received a new foundation. | 
But be- In leſs than eight months all this ſhew of modera- 
_—_— tion and clemency vaniſhed ; while furious paſſions, un- 


_ exampled avarice, and capricious cruelty, began to take 
rant. 7” their turn in bis mind. As moſt of the cruelties of 


Tiberius aroſe from ſuſpicion, fo moſt of thoſe commit- of 


ted by Caligula took riſe from prodigality. Some in- 
deed aſſert, that a diſorder which happened ſoon after 
his acceſſion to the empire, entirely diſcompoſed his 
underſtanding. However this may be, madneſs itſelf 
could ſcarce dictate cruelties more extravagant, or in- 
conliſtencies more ridiculous, than are imputed to him ; 
ſome of them appear almoſt beyond belief, as they ſeem 
entirely without any motive to incite ſach barbarities. 

The firſt obje& of his cruelty was a perſon named 
Politus, who had devoted himſelf to death, in caſe the 
emperor,. who. was then. ſick, ſhould recover. When 
Caligula's health was re-eſtabliſhed, he was informed 
of the zeal of Politus, and actually compelled him to 
complete his vow. This ridiculous devotee was there- 


fore led round the city, by children, adorned with 
thrown head-. 


chaplets, and then put to death; being 
long from the ramparts. Another, named Secundus, 
had vowed to fight in the amphitheatre upon the ſame 
occaſion. To this he was alſo: compelled, the emperor 
hiinſelf chooſing to be a ſpectator of the combat. 
However, he was more fortunate than the former, be- 
ing ſo ſucceſsful as to kill his adverſary, by which he 
obtained a releaſe from his vow. Gemellus was the 
next who ſuffered from the tyrant's inhumanity. The 
pretence againſt him was, that he had wiſhed the em- 
peror might not recover, and that he had taken a 
eounter-poiſon to ſecure him from any ſecret attempts 
againſt his life. Caligula'ordered him to kill himſelf ; 
but as the unfortunate youth was eee of the man- 
ner of doing it, the emperor's meſſengers ſoon inſtruc. 
ted bim in the fatal lefſon, Silenus, the emperor's fa- 
ther in- law, was the next that was put to death upon 
flight ſuſpicions; and Gercinus, a ſenator of noted in- 
tegrity, refuſing to witneſs falſely againſt him, ſhared 
his ſate. After theſe followed a crowd of victims to 
the emperor's avarice or ſuſpicion. The pretext agaiofl 
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them was their enmity to his family and in proof of hie Name: 
accuſations he produced thoſe very memorials which but e 
a while before he pretended to have burnt, Amon the 
number of thoſe who were ſacrificed to his jealouſy, was 
Macro, the late favourite of Tiberius, and the perſon to 


= 


whom Caligula owed his empire. He was accuſed of 


many crimes, ſome of which were common to the em- 
peror as well as to him, and his death brought on the 
+ Theſe crueltiey, however, only ſeemed the firſt fruits | 
of a mind naturally timid and ſuſpicious : his vanity and 2 
profuſion ſoon gave riſe to others which were more atro · | 
cious, as they {prung from leſs powerful motives. - His 
pride fir began by aſſuming to himſelf the title of ruler; N 
which was uſually granted only to kings. He would E-- 
alſo have taken the crown and diadem, had he not been 
adviſed that he was already ſuperiot to all the monarchs 
of the world. Not long after, he aſſumed divine ho - 
nours, and gave himſelf the names of ſuch divinities as 
he moſt a ble to his nature. For this 
purpoſe he cauſed the heads of the: ſtatues of Jupiter 
and ſome other gods to be ſtruck off, and his own to 
be put in their places. He frequently feated himſelf 
between Caſtor and Pollux, and ordered all who came 
to their temple to worſhip, ſhould pay their adorations 
only to him ; nay, at laſt be altered their temple to the 
form of a portico, which he joined to his palace, that 
the very gods, as he ſaid, might ſerve him in the quality 
porters. & 

He was not leſs notorious for the depravation of his 
appetices than for his ridiculous preſumptions. Nei- 
ther place, nor ſex, were obſtacles to the in- 0 
dulgence of his unnatural laſts. There was ſcarce a a 
lady of any quality in Rome that eſcaped his lewdneſs; 
and, indeed, ſuch was the de cy of the times, that 
there were few ladies who did not think this diſgrace. 
an honour. He committed inceſt with his three ſiſters, 
and at public-feaſts they lay with their heads upon his 
boſom by turns. Of theſe he proſtituted Livia and 
Agrippinato his vile companions,and then baniſhed them 
as adultreſſes and conſpirators againſt. bis perſon. As 
for Druſilla, he took her from her huſband Longinus, 
and kept her as his wife. Her he loved fo affectionate - 
ly, that, being ſick, he appointed her as heireſs of his 
empire and fortune; and: ſhe happening to die before 
him, he made her a goddeſs. - Nor did her example 
when living, appear more dangerous to the people than 
her divinity when dead. To mourn for her death was 
a crime, as the was become a goddeſs; and to rejoice 
for her divinity was capital, becauſe ſhe was dead. 
Nay, even filence itſelf was an unpardonable inſenſibili- 
ty, either of the emperor's loſs or his ſiſter's advance- 
ment. Thus he made his ſiſter ſubſervient to his pro- 
fit, as before he had done to his pleafure; raiſing vaſt 
ſums of money by granting pardons to ſome, and by 
confiſcating the goods of others. As to his marriages, 
whether he contracted them with greater levity, or dif. 
folved them with greater injuſtice, is not eaſy to deter- 
mine. Being preſent at the nuptials of Livia Oreſtilla 
with Piſo, as ſoon as the ſolemnity was over, he com- 
manded her to be brought to him as his on wife, and 
then diſmiſſed her in a few days. He ſoon after ba- | 
niſhed her upon ſuſpicion of cohabiting with her huſ- 7 
band after ſhe was parted from him. He was enamour- 
ed of Lollio Paulina, upon a bare relation of her _ 

mother's 


" { 
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hene mother's beauty; and thereupon took her from her huſ- 
wow nd, who commanded in Macedonia: notwithſtanding 


which, he repudiated her as he had done the former, 
and likewiſe forbad her future marrying with any other. 


The wife who caught moſt firmly upon his affections 
was Milonia Cæſonia, whoſe chief merit lay in her per- 
fe acquaintance with all the alluring arts of her ſex, 
for ſhe was otherwiſe poſſefſed neither of youth not 
beauty. She continued with him during his reign ; 
and he loved her fo ridiculouſly, that he ſometimes 
ſhowed her to his ſoldiers · dreſſed in armour, and ſome- 
times to his companions ſtark naked. : 
But of all his vices, his prodigality was the moſt re- 
markable, and that which in ſome meaſure gave riſe 
to the reſt. The luxuries of former emperors were 
fimplicity itſelf, when compared to thoſe: which he 
practiſed. - He contrived new ways of bathing, where 
the richeſt oils and moſt precious perfumes were ex- 
hauſted with the utmoſt profuſion. He found out 
' diſhes - of immenſe value; and had even jewels, as we 
are told, diſſolved among his ſauces. He ſometimes 
had ſervices of pure gold preſented before his gueſts 
inſtead of meat ; oblerving, that a man ſhould be an 
teconomiſt or an emperor. 
For feveral days together he flung conſiderable ſums 
of money among the people. He ordered ſhips of a 
prodigious bulk to be built of cedar, the ſtems of ivory 
-inlaid with gold and jewels, the ſails and tackling of 
various filks, while the decks were planted with the 
ehoiceſt fruit trees, under the ſhade of which he often 
dined. Here, attended by all the miniſters of his plea- 
Fares, the moſt exquifite ſingers, and the moſt beauti- 
ful youths, he coaſted along the ſhore of Campania 
with great ſplendor. All his buildings ſeemed rather 
calculated to raiſe aſtoniſhment, than to anſwer the 
res of utility. But the molt notorious inſtance of 
is fraitleſs profuſion was the vaſt bridge at Puteoli, 
which he undertook in the third year of his reign. To 
ſatisfy his deſire of being maſter as well of the ocean 
as the land, he cauſed an infinite number of thips to be 
faſtened_to each other, ſo as to make a floating bridge 
from Barz to Puteoli, acrofs an arm of the three 
miles and an half broad. The ſhips being placed in 
two rows, in form of a creſcent, were ſecured to each 
other with anchors, chains, and cables. Over theſe 
were laid vaſt quantities of timber, and upon that earth, 
ſo as to make the whole reſemble one of the ſtreets of 
Rome. He next cauſed feveral houſes to be built up- 
on his new bridge, for the. reception of himſelf and his 
attendants, into which freſh water was conveyed by 


pipes from land. He then repaired thither with all his 


court, attended by prodigious throngs of people, who 
came from all parts to be ſpectators of ſuch an expen- 
five pageant, It was there that Caligula, adorned with 
all the magnificence of eaſtern royalty, ſitting on horſe- 
back, with a civic crown and Alexander's breaſt-plate, 
attended by the great officers of the army, and All the 
nobility of Rome, entered at one end of the bridge, 
and with ridiculous importance rode to the other. At 
night, the number of torches and other illuminations 
with which this expenſive ſtructure was adorned, caſt 
ſach a gleam as illuminated the whole bay, and all rhe 
neighbouring mountains. This ſeemed to give [the 
weak emperor new cauſe for exultation ; boaſting that 
he had turned night into day, as well as ſea into land. 
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The next morning be again rode over in a triumphant 
chariot, followed Dy a numerous train of charioteers, 
and all- his foldiers in glittering armour. - He then 
aſcended a roſtrnm wee? for the occaſion, where he 
made a ſolemn oration in praiſe of the greatneſs of his 


enterpriſe, and the afliduity of his workmen and his 


army, He then diſtributed rewards amang his men, 
and a ſplendid feaſt ſucceeded. In the midſt of the 
entertainment many of his attendants were thrown into 
the fea; ſeveral ſhips filled with ſpectators were at- 
tacked and ſunk in an hoſtile manner; and although 
the” majority eſcaped through the calmneſs of the wea- 
ther, yet many were drowned; and ſome who endea- 
voured to ſave themſelves by climbing to the bridge, 
were {truck down again by the emperor's command. 
The calmneſs of the ſea during this pageant, which 
continued for two days, furniſhed Caligula with freſh 
opportunities for boaſting ; being heard to ſay, that 
Neptune took care to keep the ſea ſmooth and ſerene, 
merely ont of reverence to him.” 


Expences like theſe, it may be naturally ſuppoſed, 


mult have exhauſted the moſt unbounded wealth: in 
fact, aſter reigning about a year, Caligula found his re- 
venues totally exhauſted; and a fortune of about 
18,000,000 of onr money, which Tiberius had ama 
ſed together, entirely ſpent in extravagance and folly. 
Now, therefore, his prodigality put him upon new 
methods of ſupplying the exchequer ; and as before his 
profuſion, ſo now his rapacity became boundleſs. He 
put in practice all kinds of rapine and extortion ; while 
his principal Rudy ſeemed to be the inventing new im- 
poſts and illicit confiſcations. Every thing was taxed, 
to the very wages of the meaneſt tradeſman. He cau- 
ſed freemen to purchaſe their freedom a ſecond time:; 
and poiſoned many who had named him for their heir, 
to have the immediate poſſeſſion of their fortunes. He 
ſet up a brothel in his own palace, by which he gained 
conſiderable ſums by all the methods of proſtitution. 
He alfo kept a gaming-houſe, in which he himſelf pre- 
ſided, ſcrupling none of the meaneſt tricks in order to 
advance his gains. On a certain occaſion having had a 
run of ill lack, he ſaw two rich knights paſſing through 
his court; upon which he ſuddenly roſe up, and * 
an 


both to be apprehended, confiſcated their eſtates, 


then joining his former companions, boaſted that he 
never had a better throw in his life. Another time, 
wanting money for a ſtake, he went down and cauſed 
ſeveral noblemen to be put to death; and then return- 
ing, told the company that they fat playing for trifles 
while he had won 60,000 ſeſterces at a caſt. 
Such inſupportable and capricious cruelties produced 


- 


Rome, 
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Ridiculous 


many ſecret conſpiracies againſt him; but theſe were <xpeditiots 


for a while deferred, upon account of his intended ex- 
pedition againſt the Germans and Britons, which he 
undertook in the third year of his reign. For this 
purpoſe, he cauſed numerovs levies to be made in all 
parts of the empire; and talked with ſo much reſolu- 
tion, that it was univerſally believed be would conquer 
all before him. His march perfectly indicated the in- 
equality of his temper: ſometimes it was ſo rapid, that 
the cohorts were obliged to leave their ſtandards be- 
hindhern ; at other times it was ſo flow, that it more 
reſembled a pompous proceſſion than a military expe- 
dition. In this diſpoſition he would cauſe himſelf to 


be carried on eight men's ſhoulders, and order all the 
neighbouring 


againſt Bri - 
tain and 


Germany. 


Rome. neighbouring cities to have their fireets well ſwept and 
— — tered to defend him from the duſt. However, all 
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theſe mighty preparations ended in nothing. Inſtead 
of conquering Britain, he only gave refuge to one of 
its baniſhed princes ; and this he deſcribed in a letter 
to the ſenate, as taking poſſeſſion of the whole iſland, 
Inſtead of conquering Germany, he only led his army 
to the ſea-ſhore in Batavia. There diſpoſing his en- 
gines and warlike machines with great ſolemnity, and 
drawing up his men in order of battle, he went on 
board his galley, with which coaſting along, he com- 
manded his trumpets to ſound and the fignal to be gi- 
ven as if for an engagement; upon which, his men ha- 
ving had previous orders, immediately fell to gathering 
the ſhells that lay upon the ſhore into their helmets, 
terming them the ſpoils of the conquered ocean, worthy 
of the palace and the Capitol. Aſter this doughty ex- 
pedition, calling his army together as a general after 
victory, he harangued them in a pompous manner, 
and highly extolled their atehievements; and then diſ- 
tributing money among them, diſmiſſed them with or- 
ders to be joyful, and congratulated them upon their 
riches. But that ſuch exploits ſhould not paſs without 
a memorial, he cauſed a lofty tower to be erected by 
the ſea-fide; and ordered the galleys in which he had 
put to ſea to be conveyed co Rome 1n a great meaſure 
by land, | 

Aſter numberleſs inſtances of folly and cruelty in 
this expedition, among which he had intentions of de- 
ſtroying the whole army that had formerly mutinied 
under his father Germanicus, he began to think of a 
triumph. The ſenate, who had long been the timid 
miniſters of his pride and cruelty, immediately ſet about 
conſulting how to ſatisfy his expectations. They con- 
ſidered that a triumph would, even to himſelf, appear 
as a burleſque upon his expedition : they therefore de- 
creed him only an ovation, Having come to this reſo- 


lution, they ſent him a deputation, informing him of 


the honours granted him, and the decree, which was 
drawn up in terms of the moſt extravagant adulation. 
However, their flattery was far from ſatisfying his 


pride. He conſidered their conduct rather as a dimi- 


nution of his power, than an addition to his glory. 
He therefore ordered them, on pain of death, not to 
concern themſelves with his honours ; and being met 


by their meſſengers on the way, who invited him to 
come and partake of the preparations which the ſenate 


had decreed, he informed them that he would come ; 
and then laying his hand upon his ſword, added, that 
he would bring that alſo with him. In this manner, 
either quite omitting his triumph, or deferring it to 


another time, he entered the city with only an ovation ; 


while the ſenate paſſed the whole day in acclamations 
in his praiſe, and ſpeeches filled with the moſt exceſ- 
five flattery. This conduct in ſome meaſure ſerved to 
reconcile him, and ſoon after their exceſſive zeal in his 
cauſe entirely gained his favour. For it happened that 
Protogenes, who was one of the moſt intimate and the 
moſt cruel of his favourites, coming into the houſe, 
was fawned upon by the whole body of the ſenate, and 
particularly by Proculus. Whereupon Protogenes with 
a fierce look, aſked how one who was ſuch an enemy 
to the emperor could be ſuch a friend to him ? There 
needed no more to excite the ſenate againſt Proculus. 


They inſtantly ſeized upon him, and vivlently tore him 
| 2 | 
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in pieces; plainly ſhowing by their conduct, that 8 lg * 


ranny in a prince produces cruelty in thoſe whom e 


governs,—lt was after returning from this extravagant 
expedition, that he was waited upon by a deputation 
of the Jews of Alexandria, who came to deprecate his 
anger for not worſhipping his divinity as other nations 
had done. The emperor gave them a very ungracious 
reception, and would probably have dellroyed their 
countrymen if he had not ſoon after been cut off, | 
This affair of the Jews remained undecided during 
his reign 3 but it was at laſt ſettled by his ſucceſſor to 
their ſatisfaction. It was upon this occaſion that Philo 
made the following remarkable anſwer to his affociates, 
who were terrified with apprehenſions of the emperor's. 
indignation ; © Fear nothing (cried he to them), Ca- 
. ng by declaring againſt us, puts God on our fide.” 
The continuation of this horrid reign ſeemed to 


threaten univerſal calamity : however, it was but ſhort. 286 
There had already been ſeveral conſpiracies formed to A conſpi- 
deſtroy the tyrant, but without ſucceſs. That which racy forme 
at laſt ſucceeded in delivering the world of this mon- ed againſt 


ſter, was concerted under the influence ot Caffius Che- 
rea, tribune of the prætorian bands, This was a man 
of experienced courage, an ardent admirer of freedom, 
and conſequently an enemy to tyrants. Beſides the 
motives which he had in conimon with other men, he 
had received repeated inſults from Caligula, who took 
all occaſions of dernde him into ridicule, and impeach- 
ing him of cowardice, merely becauſe he had an effe- 
minate voice. Whenever Cherea came to demand the 
watch - word from the emperor, according to cuſtom, 
he always gave him either Venus, Adonis, or ſome 
ſuch, implying effeminacy and ſoftneſs. He therefore 
ſecretly imparted his deſigns to ſeveral ſenators and 
knights, whom he knew to have received perſonal in- 
juries from 8 or to be apprehenſive of thoſe to 
come. Among theſe was Valerius Aſiaticus, whoſe wife 
the emperor had debauched. Annius Vincianus, who 
was ſuſpected of having been in a former conſpiracy, 
was now deſirous of really engaging in the firſt deſign 
that offered. Beſides theſe, were Clemens the Av © 
and Caliſtus, whoſe riches made him obnoxious to the 
tyrant's reſentment. h | 
While theſe were deliberating upon the moſt certain 
and ſpeedy method of deſtroying the tyrant, an unex- 
pected incident gave new ſtrength to the conſpiracy. , 
Pompedius, a ſenator of diſtinction, having been accu- 


ſed before the emperor, of having ſpoken of him with 


diſreſpect, the informer cited one Quintilia, an actreſs, 
to confirm his accuſation, Quintilia, however, was 
poſſeſſed of a degree of fortitude not eaſily found. She 
denied the fact with obſtinacy; and being put to the 
torture at the informer*s requeſt, ſhe bore the ſevereſt 
torments of the rack with unſhaken conſtancy. But 
what is moſt remarkable of her reſolution is, that ſhe _ 
was acquainted with all the particulars of the conſpi- 
racy ; and although Cherea was appointed to preſide 
at her torture, ſhe revealed nothing : on the contrary, 
when ſhe was led to the rack, ſhe trod upon the toe of 
one of the conſpirators, intimating at once her knows 
ledge of the confederacy, and her own reſolution not 
to divulge it. In this manner ſhe ſuffered until all her 
limbs were diſlocated ; and in that deplorable ſtate was 
preſented to the emperor, who ordered her a gratuity 
for what ſhe bad ſuffered. Cherea could now no lone 


ger 


he empe- 
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would be more certain of ſucceſs. 


. the ret; and 


inſtrument of a tyrant's cruelty. He therefore propo- 


ſed to the conſpirators to attack him as he went to of- 
fer ſacrifices in the Capitol, or while he was employed 


in the fecret pleaſures of the palace. The reſt, how- 
ever, were of opinion, that it was beſt to fall upon him 
when he ſhould be unattended ; by which means they 
After ſeyeral deli- 
berations, it was at laſt reſolved to attack him during 
the continuance of the Palatine games, which laſted 
four days; and to ſtrike the blow when his guards 
ſhould have the leaſt opportunity to defend him. In 
conſequence of this, the three firſt days of the games 
paſſed without affording that opportunity which was ſo 
ardently deſired. Cherea now, therefore, began to ap- 
prehend, that deferring the time of the conſpiracy 


might be a mean to divulge it: he even began to 
read, that the honour of killing the tyrant might fall g 
to the lot of ſome other perſon more bold than himſelf. 


Wherefore, he at laſt reſolved to defer the execution of 


his plot only to the day following, when Caligula ſhould 


paſs through a private gallery, to ſome baths not far 
diſtant — the palace. | 
The laſt day of the es was more ſplendid than 
igula ſeemed more ſprightly and con- 
deſcending than uſual. He took great amuſement in 
ſeeing the people ſcramble for the fruits and other ra- 
rities thrown by his order among them; and ſeemed 
no way apprehenſive of the plot formed for his deſtruc- 
tion. In the mean time, the conſpiracy began to tran- 
= ; and had he poſſeſſed any friends, it could not have 
iled of being diſcovered. The conſpirators waited a 
great part of the day with the moſt extreme anxiety ; 
and at one time Caligula ſeemed reſolved to ſpend the 
whole day without any refreſhment. This unexpected 
delay entirely exaſperated Cherea ; and had he not been 
reſtrained; he would have gone and perpetrated his 
deſign in the midſt of all the people. Juſt at this in- 
Rant, while he was yet heſitating what he ſhould do, 


Aſprenas, one of the conſpirators, perſuaded Caligula 


to go to the bath and take ſome ſlight refreſhment, in 
order to enjoy the reſt of the entertainment with great- 
er reliſh. 'The emperor therefore riſing up, the con- 
ſpirators uſed every precaution to keep off the throng, 
and to ſurround him, under pretence of greater aſſi- 
duity. Upon entering into the little vaulted gallery 
that led to the bath, he was met by a band of Grecian 
children who had been inſtructed in ſinging, and were 
come to perform in his preſence. He was once more 
therefore going to return into the theatre with them, 
had not the leader of the band excuſed himſelf, as ha- 
ving a cold. This was the moment that Cherea ſeized 


to ſtrike him to the ground; crying out, „Tyrant, 


think upon this.” Immediately after, the other con- 


ſpirators ruſhed in; and while the emperor contiaued 


to reſiſt, crying out, that he was not yet dead, they 
diſpatched him with zo wounds, in the 29th year of 
his age, after a ſhort reign of three years ten months 
and eight days. With him, his wife and infant daugh- 
ter alſo periſhed ; the one being ſtabbed by a centurion, 
the other having its brains daſhed out againſt the wall. 
His coin was alſo melted down by a decree of the ſe- 
nate ; and ſuch precautions were taken, that all ſeemed 
willing, that neither his features nor his name might be 
tranſmitted to poſterity. | | . 
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As ſoon as the death of Caligula was made public, it 
= queer the greateſt confuſion in all parts of the city. 


ſafety by retiring to private places. Some thought 
the report of the emperor's death was only an artifice 
of his own, to ſee how his enemies would behave. 
Others averred that he was ſtill alive, and actually in 
a fair way to recover. 
German guards finding it a convenient time to pillage, 
gave a looſe to their licentiouſneſs, under a pretence of 
revenging the emperor's death. All the conſpirators 
and ſenators that fell in their way received no mercy : 
Aſprenas, Norbanus, and Anteius, were cut in pieces. 
However, they grew calm by degrees, andthe ſenate 


was permitted to aſſemble, in order to deliberate upon 


what was neceſſary to be done in the preſent emer- 
ency. 

In this deliberation, Saturninus, who was then con- 
ſul, infiſted much upon the benefits of liberty ; and talk- 
ed in raptures of Cherea's fortitude, alleging that it 
deſerved the higheſt reward. This was a language 
highly pleaſing to the ſenate. Liberty now became the 
favourite topic ; and they even ventured to talk of ex- 
tinguiſhing the very name of Czſar. Impreſſed with 
this reſolution, they brought over ſome cohorts of the 
city to their ſide, and boldly ſeized upon the Capitol. 
But it was now too late for Rome to regain her priſtine 
freedom; the populace and the army oppoſing their 
endeavours, The former were {till mindful of their an- 
cient hatred to the ſenate, and remembered the dona- 
tions and public ſpectacles of the emperors with re- 
gret. The latter were ſenſible they could have no 
power but in a monarchy ; and had ſome hopes that 
the election of the emperor would fall to their deter- 
mination. In this oppoſition of intereſts, and variety 
of opinions, chance ſeemed at laſt to decide the fate of 
the empire. Some ſoldiers happening to run about the 
palace, diſcovered Claudius, Caligula's uncle, lurkin 
in a ſecret place, where he had hid himſelf 8 
fear. Of this perſonage, who had hitherto been deſpi- 
ſed for his imbecillity, they reſolved to make an em 
ror : and accordingly carried him upon their ſhoulders 
to the camp, where they proclaimed him at a time he 
expected nothing but death. 


In this interval of ſuſpenſe, the 


Rome, 


— 
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e conſpirators, who only aimed at deſtroying a ty- Great con- 


rant without attending to a ſucceſſor, had all ſought ſuſion en- 
ſues on his 


death. 


28 
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The ſenate now, therefore, perceiving that force Claudius 


alone was likely to ſettle the ſucceſſion, were reſolved ade em- 
Clan. **** 


to ſubmit, ſince they had no power to oppole. 
dius was the perſon moſt nearly allied to the late empe- 
ror, then living; being the nephew of Tiberius, and 
the uncle of Caligula. The ſenate therefore paſſed a 
decree, confirming him in the empire; and went ſoon 
after in a body, to render him their compulſive ho- 
mage. Cherea was the firſt who fell a ſacrifice to the 
jealouſy of this new monarch. He met death with all 
the fortitude of an ancient Roman ; deſiring to die by 
the ſame ſword with which he bad killed Caligula. 
Lupus, his friend, was put to death with him; and Sa- 
binus, one of the conſpirators, laid violent hands on 


himſelf. 


Claudius was 50 years old when he began to reign. 
The complicated diſeaſes of his infancy had in ſome 
meaſure affected all the faculties both ot his body and 
mind. He was continued in a ſtate of pupillage much 


longer than was uſual at that time; and ſeemed, in 


every 


R O M 
Rome, every part of his life incapable of conducting himſelt. 
—— Not that he was entirely deſtitute of underſtanding, 
ſince he had made a tolerable proficiency in the Gree! 
and Latin languages, and even wrote an hiſtory of his 
own time; which, however deſtitute of other merit, 
was not contemptible in point of ſtyle. Nevertheleſs, 
with this ſhare of erudition, he was unable to advance 
himſelf in the ſtate, and ſeemed utterly neglected un- 
299 til he was placed all at once at the head of affairs. 
His happy The commencement of his reign gave the molt promi- 
adminiſtra- ſing hopes of an happy continuance. He began by 
er. — paſting an act of oblivion for all former words and ac- 
3 tions, and diſannulled all the cruel edicts of Caligula. 
Su. He forbade all perſons, upon ſevere penalties, to ſacri- 
fice to him as they had done to Caligula; was atflidu- 
ous in hearin Kal examining complaints; and fre- 
quently adminiſterł juſtice in perſon; tempering by 
his mildneſs the ſeverity of the law. We are tald of 
his bringing a woman to acknowledge her ſon, by ad- 
judging her to marry him. 'The tribunes of the people 
coming one day to attend him when he was on his tri- 
bunal, he courteouſly excuſed himſelf for not having 
room for them to fit down. By this deportment he 10 
much gained the affections of the people, that upon a 
vague report of his being ſlain by ſurpriſe, they ran 
about the ſtreets in the utmoſt rage and conſternation, 
with horrid imprecations againſt all ſuch as were ac- 
ceſſary to his death; nor could they be appeaſed, until 
they were aſſured, with certainty, of his ſafety. He 
took a more than ordinary care that Rome ſhould be 
continually ſupplied with corn and proviſions, 3 
the merchants againſt pirates. He was not leſs aſſi- 
duous in his buildings, in which he excelled almoſt all 
that went before him. He conſtructed a wonderful 
aquæduct, called after his own name, much ſurpaſſing 
any other in Rome, either for workmanſhip or plen- 
tiful ſupply. It brought water from 40 miles diſtance, 
through great mountains, and over deep valleys ; being 
built on lately arches, and furniſhing the higheſt parts 
of the city. He made alſo an haven at Oſtia; a work 
of ſuch immenſe expence, that his ſucceſſors were unable 
to maintain it. But his greateſt work of all was the 
draining of the lake Fucinus, which was the largeſt in 
Italy, and bringing its water into the Tiber, in order to 
ſtrengthen the current of that river. For effecting this, 
among other vaſt difficulties, he mined through a moun- 
tain of ſtone three miles broad, and kept 30,000 men 
employed for 11 years together. 

To this ſolicitude for the internal advantages of the 
ſtate, he added that of a watchful guardianſhip over 
the provinces. He reſtored Judea to Herod Agrippa, 
which Caligula had taken from Herod Antipas, his 
uncle, the man who had put John the Baptiſt to death, 
and who was banithed by order of the preſent emperor. 

Claudius alſo reſtored ſuch princes to their kingdoms 
as had been unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed by his predeceſſors ; 
but deprived the Lycians and Rhodians of their liber- 


ty, for having promoted inſurrections, and crucified ſome 
citizens of Rome. | 


* oO He even undertook to gratify the people by foreign 
dition conqueſt. The Britons, who had, ſor near 100 years, 


agaiuſt Bri- been left in ſole poſſeſſion of their own iſland, began 
daun. to ſeek the mediation of Rome, to quell their 1 2 
commotions. The principal man who deſired to ſub- 
ject his native country to the Roman dominion, was 
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one Bericus, who, by many arguments, perſuaded the Rome. 

emperor to make a deſcent upon the iſland, magnify. - 

ing che advantages that would attend the conqueſt of 

it. In purſuance of his advice, therefore, Plautius the 

prztor was ordered to paſs over into Gaul, and make 
reparations for this great expedition, At firſt, indeed, 

fis ſoldiers ſeemed ward to embark; declaring, 

that they were unwilling to make war beyend the li- 

mits of the world, for to they judged Britain to be. 

However, they were at laſt perſuaded to go; and the 

Britons, under the conduct of their king Cynobelinus, 

were ſeveral times overthrown, And theſe fucceſſes ſoon 

after induced Claudius to go into Britain in perſon, 

upon pretence that the natives were ſtill ſeditions, and 

had not delivered up ſome Roman fugitives who had 

taken ſhelter among them; but for a particular account 

of the exploits of the Romans in that iſland, fee the ar- 

ticle ENGLAND. 90 

But though Claudius gave in the beginning of his le induced 
reign the higheſt hopes of an happy continuance, he b Þis fa- 
ſoon began to leſſen his care for the public, and to nes 


commit to his fayourites all the concerns of the empire. —.— 


This weak prince was unable to act but under the di- of cruelty. 
rection of others. The chief of his directors was his 
wife Meſſalina: whoſe name is almoſt become a com- 
mon appellation to women of abandoned characters. 
However, ſhe was not leſs remarkable for her cruelties 
than ber luſts; as by ber intrigues ſhe deſtroyed many 
of the molt illuſtrious families of Rome. Subordinate 
to her were the emperor's freedmen; Pallas, the trea- 
ſurer; Narciſlus, the ſecretary of ſtate; and Calliſtus, 
the maſter of the requeſts. Theſe entirely governed 
Claudius; ſo that he was only left the fatigues of ce- 
remony, while they were poſſeſſed of all the power of 
the ſtate. 
It would be tedious to enumerate the various cruel- 
ties which theſe inſidious. adviſers obliged the feeble 
emperor to commit: thoſe againſt his own family will 
ſuffice, Appius Silanus, a perſon of great merit, who 
had been married to the emperor's mother-in-law, was 
put to death upon the ſuggeſtions of Meſſalina. After 
him he ſlew both his ſons-in-law, Silanus and Pompey, 
and his two nieces the Livias, one the daughter of 
Druſus, the other of Germanicus ; and all without per- 
mitting them to plead in their defence, or even with- 
out allxgning any cauſe for his diſpleaſure. Great 
numbers of others fell a ſacrifice to the jealouſy of Meſ- 
ſalina and her minions ; who bore ſo great a ſway in 
the ſtate, that all offices, dignities, and governments, 
were entirely at their diſpoſal, Every thing was put 
to ſale: they took money for pardons and penalties 
and accumulated, by theſe means, ſuch vaſt ſums, that 
the wealth of Craſus was conſidered as nothing in com- 
pariſon, One day, the emperor complaining that his 
exchequer was exhauſted, he was ludicrouſly told, that 
it might be ſufficiently repleniſhed if his two freedmen 
would take him into partnerſhip. Still, however, du- 
ring ſuch corruption, he regarded his favourites with 
the higheſt eſteem, and even ſolicited the ſenate to 
grant them peculiar marks of their approbation. Theſe 
diſorders in the miniſters of government did not fail to 
produce conſpiracies againſt the emperor. Statius Cor- 
vinus and Gallus Aſſinius formed a conſpiracy ugainſt 
him. Two knights, whoſe names are not told us, pri- 
vately combined to aſſaſſinate him. But the 3 
| whic 
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Rant; which gave bim the greateſt uneaſitieſs, and which was 


of Camillus, his lieutenant-general in Dalmatia. This 
general; incited/by many of the principal men of Rome, 
openly rebelled againſt him, and aſſumed the title of 


emperor.” Nothing-<ould exceed the terrors of Clau- 


dius, upon being informed of this revolt: his nature 


and his crimes had diſpoſed him to be more cowardly 
than the reſt of mankind ; ſo that when Camillus com 


manded him by letters to relinquiſh the empire, and 
retire to a private ſtation, he ſeemed inclined to obey. 
However, his fears upon. this occaſion were ſoon remo- 
ved: for the Jegions which had declared for Camillus 
being terrified by ſome prodigies, ſhortly after aban- 
doned him; ſo that the man whom but five days be- 
fore they had acknowledged as emperor, they now 


thought it no infamy to deſtroy. The cruelty of 


Meſſalina and her minions upon this occaſion ſeemed to 
have no bounds. They ſo wrought upon the emperor's 
fears and ſuſpicions, that numbers were executed with- 
out trial or proof; and ſcarce any, even of thoſe who 
were but ſuſpected, eſcaped, unleſs by ranſoming their 
293 lives wich their fortunes. IE 
mous con- peror endeavoured to eſtabliſh his and their own autho- 
duct. rity : but in order to increaſe. the neceſſity of their aſ- 


ſiſtanee, they laboured to augment the greatneſs of his 
terrors. He now. became a prey to jealouſy and diſ- 


quietude. Being one day in the temple, and finding 


a ſword that was left there by accident, he convened 


the ſenate in: a fright, and informed them. of. his .dan- 
ger. After this he never: ventured to go to any feaſt 


without being ſurrounded by his guards, nor would he 


ſuffer any man to approach him without a previous 


ſearch. Thus wholly employed by his anxiety for ſelf. 
preſervation, he entirely left the care of the ſtate to his 
favourites, who by degrees gave him a reliſh for ſlaugh- 


ter. From this time he ſeemed delighted with in- 


flicting tortures; and on a certain occaſion continued 


a whole day at the city of Tibur, waiting for an hang- 


man from Rome, that he might feaſt his eyes with an 


execution in the manner of the ancients. © Nor was he 


leſs regardleſs of the perſons he condemned, than cruel . 


in the infliction of their puniſhment. Such was his ex- 
treme ſtupidity, that he would frequently invite thoſe 
to ſupper whom he had put to death but the day be- 
fore; and often denied the having given orders for 
an execution, but a few hours after pronouncing ſen- 
tence, _. Suetonius aſſures us, that there were no leſs 
than 35 ſenators, and above 300 knights, executed in 
his reign 3 and that ſuch was his unconcern in the midſt 
of ſlaughter, chat one of the tribunes bringing him an 
account of a certain ſenator who was executed, he quite 
forgot his offence, but calmly acquieſced in his puniſh- 
ment. 71 


E In this manner was Claudius urged on by Meſſalina 


gant lewd- to commit cruelties, which he conſidered only as whole- 
neſs of the ſome ſeverities; while, in the mean time, ſhe put no 
empreſs bounds to her.enormities. The impunity of her paſt 
Meſfalina. vices only increaſing her confidence to commit new, 
her debaucheries became every day more notorious, and 
her lewdneſs exceeded what had ever been ſeen at Rome. 
She cauſed ſ me women of the firſt quality to commit 
adultery in the preſence of their huſbands, and deſtroy- 
ed ſuch as refuted to comply. After appearing for 
Vol. XIV. | 


ww puniſhed with the moſt unrelenting ſeverity, was that 


ſome years inſatiable in her deſires, ſhe at length fixed Rome. 
her affections upon Caius Silius, the moſt beautiful 


youth in Rome, Her love for the young Roman ſecm- 
ed to amount even to madneſs. She obliged him to di- 
vorce his wife Junia- Syllana, that ſhe might entirely 
poſſeſs him herſelf, She obliged him to accept of 
immenſe treaſures. and valuable preſents ; cobabiting 
with him in the moſt open manner, and treatiag him 
with the moſt ſhameleſs familiarity. The very impe- 
rial ornaments were transferred to his houſe ; and the 


emperor's ſlaves and attendants bad orders to wait up- 


on the adulterer. Nothing was wanting to complete 
the inſolence of their conduct, but their being married 
together; and this was ſoon after effected. They re- 
lied upon the emperor's imbecility for their ſecurity, 
and only waited till he retired to Oſtia to put their ill- 
Judged project in execution. In his abſence, they ce- 
ebrated their nuptials with all the ceremonies and 
ſplendor which attend the - moſt confident ſecurity. 
Meſſalina gave a looſe to ber paſſion, and appeared as a 
Bacchanalian with a thyrſus in her hand; while Silius 
aſſumed the character of Bacchus, his body being 


- .-, adorned with robes imitating ivy, and his legs covered 
Their infa® By ſuch: cruelties as theſe, the favourites of the em- 


with buſkins. A troop of ſingers and dancers attend- 
ed, who heightened the revel with the moſt laſcivious 
ſongs and the moſt indecent attitudes. In the midft of 
this riot, one Valens, a buffoon, is ſaid to have climbed 
a treez and being demanded what he ſaw, anſwered 
that he perceived a dreadful ſtorm coming from Oſtia. 
What this fellow ſpoke at random was actually at that 
time in preparation. It ſeems that ſome time before 
there had been a quarrel between Meſſalina and Narciſ- 
ſus, the emperor's firſt freedman. This ſubtle miniſter 
therefore deſired nothing more than an opportunity 
of ruining the empreſs, and he judged this to be a 
moſt favourable occaſion. He firſt made the diſcove- 
ry by means of two concubines who attended the em- 
perors who were inſtruled to inform him of Meſſa- 
ina's marriage as the news of the day, while Narciſſus 
himſelf Repped in to confirm their information. Find- 
ing it operated upon the emperor's fears as he could 
with, he reſolved to alarm him ſtill more by a diſcovery 
of all Meſſalina's projects and attempts. He aggrava- 
ted the danger, and urged the expediency of ſpeedily 
puniſhing the delinquents. Claudius, quite terrified at 
ſo unexpected a relation, ſuppoſed the enemy were al- 
ready at his. gates; and frequently interrupted his 
freedman, by aſking if he was ſtill maſter of the em- 
pire. UG Cn that he yet had it in his power to 
continue ſo, ke reſolved to go and punith the affront 

offered to his dignity without delay. Nothing could 
exceed the conſternation of Meſſalina and her thought- 
leſs companions,.upon being informed that the empe- 
ror was coming to diſturb their feſtivity. Every one 
retired in the utmoſt confuſion. Silius was taken. 
Meſſalina took ſhelter in ſome gardens which ſhe had 
lately ſeized upon, having 42 Aſiaticus the true 
owner, and put him to death. From thence ſhe ſent 


. Brittanicus, her only fon by the emperor, with Octavia 
her daughter, to intercede for her, and implore his 
. mercy. She ſoon after followed them herſelf ; but 


Narcifſus had ſo fortified the emperor againſt her arts, 
and contrived ſuch methods of diverting his attention 
from her defence, that ſhe was obliged to return in de- 
ſpair. Narciſſus being thus _ ſueceſsful, led Claudius 
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Rowe. to the houſe of the adulterer, there ſhowing him the. mitted with more implicit obedience than in any for- 


— 


apartments adorned with the ſpoils of his own palace; 
and then conducting him to the prætorian camp, revi- 


ved his courage by giving him aſſurances of the readi- 
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neſs of the ſoldiers to defend him. Having thas art- 
ſully wrought upon bis fears and reſentment, the wretch- 
cd Silius was commanded to appear ; who, making no 
defence, was inſtantly” put to death in the emperor's 

ence. Several others ſhared the ſame fate; but 
Meſſalina Rill flattered herſelf with the hopes of pardon. 
She reſolved to leave neither prayers nor tears unat · 
tempted to appeaſe the emperor. She ſometimes even 
gave a looſe to her reſentment, and threatened her ac- 
cuſers with vengeance. Nor did ſhe want ground for 
entertaining the moſt favourable. expectations. Clau- 
dius having returned from the execution of her para- 
mour, and having allayed his reſentment in a banquet, 
began to relent. He now therefore commanded his at- 
tendants to appriſe that miſerable creature, meaning 
Meſſalina, of his reſolution to hear her accuſation the 
next day, and ordered her to be in readineſs with her 
deſence. The permiſſion to defend herſelf would have 
been fatal to Narciſſus ; wherefore he ruſhed out, and 


mer part of his reign. Agrippina's chief aims were to 
gain the ſucceſſion in favour of her own ſon Nero, and 
to ſet aſide the claims of young Britannicus, ſon to the 
emperor and Meſſalina. For this purpoſe ſhe married 
Nero to the emperor's daughter Octavia, a few days 
after her own marriage. Not long after this ſhe urged 
the emperor to ſtrengthen the ſucceſſion, in imitation 
of his predeceſſors, by making a tiew adoption ; and 
cauſed him to take in her fon Nero, in ſome meaſure to 
divide the fatigues of government. Her next care was 
to increaſe her ſon's popularity, by giving him Seneca 
for a tutor- This excellent man, by birth a Spaniard, 
had been baniſhed by Claudius, upon the falſe teſti- 
mony of Meffalina, who had accuſed him of adultery 
with-Julia the emperor's niece. The people loved and 
admired bim for his genius, but ſtill more for his ſtrict 
morality ; and a part of his reputation neceflarily de- 
volved to his pupil. This fubtle woman was not lefs 
aſſiduous in pretending the utmoſt affection for Britan- 
nicus; whom, however, the reſolved: in a proper time 
to deſtroy: but her jealouſy was not. confined to this 
child only ; ſhe, ſhortly her acceſſion, procured 


ordered the tribunes and centurions who were in rea- "the deaths of ſeveral ladies who had been her rivals in 


dineſs to execute her immediately by the emperor's 
command. Claudius was informed of her death in the 
midſt of his banquet ; but this inſenſible idiot ſhowed 
not the leaſt appearance of emotion. He continued at 
table with his uſual tranquillity; and the day following, 
while he was ſitting at dinner, be aſked why Meſſalina 
was abſent, as if he had totally forgotten her crimes and 
her puniſhment. 

Claudius being now a widower, declared publicly, 
that as he had hitherto been unfortunate in his mar- 
riages, he would remain ſingle for the future, and that 
he would be contented to forfeit his life in caſe he broke 
bis reſolution. However, the reſolutions of Claudius 
were but of ſhort continuance, Having been accu- 
ſtomed to live under the controul of women, his preſent 
freedum was become irkſome to him, and he was en- 


. tirely unable to live without a director. His freedmen 
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therefore perceiving his inclinations, reſolved to pro- 
cure him another wife; and, after ſome deliberation 
they fixed. upon Agrippiae, the daughter of his bro- 
ther Germanicus. This woman was more practiſed in 
vice than even the former empreſs. Her cruelties were 
more dangerous, as they were directed with greater 
caution : ſhe had poiſoned her former huſband, to be 
at liberty to attend the calls of ambition; and, perfect- 
ly acquainted with all the infirmities of Claudius, only 
made uſe of his power to advance her own. However, 
as the late declaration of Claudius ſeemed to be an ob- 
ſtacle to his marrying again, perſons were ſuborned to 
move in the ſenate, 1 he ſhould be compelled to take 
a wife, as a matter of great importance to the com- 
monwealth; and ſome more determined flatterers than 
the reſt left the houſe, as with a thorough reſolution, 
that inſtant, to conſtrain him. When this decree paſſed 
in the ſenate, Claudius had ſcarce patience to contain 
himſelf a day before the celebration of his nuptials. 
However, ſuch was the deteſtation in which the people 
in general held theſe inceſtuous matches, that though 
they were made lawful, yet only one of his tribunes, 
and one of his freedmen, followed his example. 
Claudius having now received a new director, ſab- 


2 


the emperor's affections. She diſplaced the captains 
of the guard, and ted Burrhus to that command; 

2: perſon of great ey knowledge, and ſtrongly at- 
tached to her intereſts. From that time ihe took leſs 
pains to diſguiſe her power, and frequently entered the 
Capitol in a chariot ; a privilege. which none before 
were allowed, except of the — order. 

In the 12th year of this monarch's reign, ſhe per- 
ſuaded him to reftore liberty to the Rhodians, of which 
he bad deprived them ſome years before; and to re- 
mit the taxes of the city Ilium, as having been the 
progenitors of Rome. Her deſign in this was to in- 
creaſe the popularity of Nero, who pleaded the cauſe 
of both cities with great approbation. Thus did this 
ambitious woman take every ſtep to a ize her 
ſon, and was even contented to become hateful herſelf 
to the public, merely to increaſe his popularity. 

Such a very .immoderate abuſe of her power ſerved 
at laſt to awaken the emperor's — Agrippi- 
na's imperious temper began to grow unſupportable to 
him; and he was heard to declare, when heated with 
wine, that it was his fate to ſuffer the diſorders of his 
wives, and to be their executioner. This expreſſion 
ſunk deep on her mind, and engaged all her faculties 
to prevent the blow. Her firit care was to remove 
Narciſſus, whom ſhe hated upon many accounts, but 
particularly for his attachment to Claudius. This mini- 
Ker, for ſome time, oppoſed her deſigns; but at length 
thought fit to retire, by a voluntary exile, into Campa-« 
nia, The unhappy emperor, thus expoſed to all the 
machinations of his inſidious conſort, ſeemed entirely 
regardleſs of the dangers that threatened his deſtruc- 
tion. His affection for Britannicus was perceived every 


day to increaſe, which ſerved alſo to increaſe the vigi- 


lance and jealouſy of Agrippina. She now, therefore, 
reſolved not to deſer a crime which ſhe had meditated 
a long while before; namely, that of poiſoning her 
huſband. She for ſome time, however, debated with 
herſelt in what manner ſhe ſhould adminiſter the poi- 
ſon; as ſhe feared too ſtrong a doſe would diſcover her 


treachery, and one too weak might fail of its eff 
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At length ſhe determined upon a poiſon of fingular ef · 
ficacy 2 de his intellects, 5 gogce ſuddenly to 
terminate his life. As ſhe had been long converſant in 
this horrid practice, ſhe to a woman called 
Locufta, notorious for aſſiſting on ſuch occaſions, The 
poiſon was given to the emperor muſhrooms, a 
diſh he was particularly fond of. Shortly after havin 

eaten, he dropped down inſenſible; but this cauſ 

no alarm, as it was uſual with him to fit eatin till he 
had ſtupiſied all his faculties, and was obliged to be 
carried off to his bed from the table. However, his 
conſtitution ſeemed to overcome the effects of the po- 
tion, when Agrippina reſolved to make fure of him: 
wherefore ſhe directed a wretched phyſician, who was 
her creature, to thruſt a poiſoned feather down his 


throat, under pretence of making him vomit; and this 


* the emperor, feeble and impotent as 
The reign ; 
he was, produced no great calamities in the ſtate, 
ſince his cruelties were chiefly levelled at thoſe about 
his perſon. The liſt of the inhabitants of Rome at this 
time amounted to fix millions eight hundred and forty- 
four thouſand ſouls ; a number little inferior to all 
the people of England at this day, The general cha- 
racter of the times was that of corruption and luxury: 
but the military ſpirit of Rome, though much relaxed 
from its former ſeverity, ſill continued to awe man- 
kind ; and though during this reign, the empire might 
be juſtly ſaid to be without a head, yet the terror of 
the Roman name alone kept the nations in obedience. 
Claudius being deſtroyed, Agrippina took every pre- 
caution to conceal his death from the public, until ſhe 
had ſettled her meaſures for ſecuring the ſucceſſion. 
A ſtrong guard was placed at all the avenues of the 
palace, while ſhe amuſed the people with various re- 
ports; at one time giving out that he was ſtill alive; 
at another, that he was recovering. 0 
while, ſhe made ſure of the perſon of young Britan- 


nicus, under a pretence of affection for him. Like 


one overcome with the extremity of her grief, ſhe held 
the child in her arms, calling him the dear image of 
his father, and thus preventing his eſcape. She uſed 


the fame precautions with regard to his ſiſters, Octa- 
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via and Antonia ; and even ordered an entertainment 
in the palace, as if to amuſe the emperor. At laſt, 
when all things were adjuſted, the palace-gates were 
thrown open, and Nero, accompanied by Burrhus, 
prefe& of the Prætorian guards, iſſued to receive the 
congratulations of the people and the army. The co- 
horts then attending, proclaimed him with the loudeſt 
acclamations, though not without making ſome inqui- 
ries after Britannicus. He was carried in a chariot to 
the reſt of the army ; wherein having made a ſpeech 
proper to the occaſion, and promiſing them a donation, 
in the manner of his predeceſſors, he was declared em- 
peror by the army, the ſenate, and the people. 

Nero's firſt care was, to ſhow all poſſible reſpect to 
the deceaſed emperor, in order to cover the guilt of 
his death, His obſequies were performed with a pomp 
equal to that of Auguſtus: the young emperor pro- 
nounced his funeral oration, and he was canonized 
among the gods. The funeral oration, though ſpoken 
by Nero, was drawn up by Seneca ; and it was remark- 
ed, that this was the firſt time a Roman emperor need- 
ec the afliſtayce of another's eloquence. 3 
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In the mean- 
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Nero, though but 17 years of age, began his rei 
with the general approbation of . be 2 
ed the empire to Agrippina, ſo in the beginning he 
ſubmitted to her directions with the moſt implicit obe- 
dience. On her part, ſhe ſeemed reſolved on govern- 
ing with her natural ferocity, and conſidered her pri- 
vate animoſities as the only rule to guide her in pub- 
lic juſtice, Immediately after the death of Claudius, 
ſhe cauſed Silanus, the pro-conſul of Aſia, to be af- 
ſaſſinated upon very ſlight ſuſpicions, and without 
ever acquainting the emperor with her deſign. The 
next object of her reſentment was Narciſſus, the late 
emperor's favourite ; a man equally notorious for the 
; Tommy of his wealth and the number of his crimes. 

le was obliged to put an end to his life by Agrip- 
pina's order, though Nero refuſed his conſent. 

This bloody onſet would have been followed by 
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many ſeverities of the ſame nature, had not Seneca lent admi- 


and Burrhus, the emperor's tutor and general, o 

ſed. Theſe worthy men, although they owed — 
riſe to the empreſs, were above being the inſtruments 
of her cruelty. They, therefore, combined together in 
an oppolition ; and gaining the young emperor on 
their ſide, formed a plan of power, at once the moſt 
merciful and wiſe. The beginning of this monarch's 
reign, while he continued to act by their counſels, has 


niſtration 
ſor ſive 
years. 


always been conſidered as a model for ſucceeding prin- 


ces to govern by. The famous emperor Trajan uſed 
to ſay, © That for the firſt five years of this prince all 
other governments came fhort of his.” In fact, the 
young monarch knew ſo well how to conceal his innate 
depravity, that his neareſt friends could ſcarce per- 
ceive his virtues to be but aſſumed. He appeared juſt, 
liberal, and humane. When a warrant for the execu- 
tion of a criminal was brought to him to be ſigned, he 
was heard to cry out, with ſeeming concern, Would 
to Heaven that I had never learned to write! The 
ſenate, upon a certain occaſion, giving him their ap- 
plauſe for the regularity and juſtice of his adminiſtra- 
tion; he replied with ſingular modeſty, «+ That they 
ſhould defer their thanks till he had deſerved them.” 
His condeſoenſion and affability were not leſs than his 
other virtues ; ſo that the Romans began to think, that 
the clemency of this prince would compenſate for tke 

tyranny of his predeceſſors. | 
In the mean time, Agrippina, who was exclnded 
from any ſhare in government, attempted, by every 
poſſible method, to maintain her declining power. 
Perceiving that her ſon had fallen in love with a freed- 
woman, named Ade, and dreading the influence of a 
concubine, the tried every art to prevent his growing 
paſſion. However, in ſo corrupt a court, it was no 
difficult matter for the emperor to find other confi- 
dents ready to aſſiſt him in his wiſhes, The gratifi- 
cation of his paſſion, therefore, in this inſtance, only 
ſerved to increaſe his hatred for the empreſs. Nor was 
it long before he gave evident marks of his diſobe- 
dience, by diſplacing Pallas her chief favourite. It 
was upon this occaſion that ſhe firſt perceived the total 
declenſion of her authority; which threw her into the 
moſt ungovernable fury. In order to give terror to 
her rage, ſhe proclaimed that Britannicus, the real 
heir to the throne, was (till living, and in a condition 
to receive his father's empire, which was now poſſeſſed 
by an uſurper. She NIE to go to the camp, and 
3 2 
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there expoſe his baſeneſs and her own, invoking all 
the ſuties to her aſſiſtance. Theſe menaces ſerved to 
alarm the ſuſpicions of Nero; who, tliough apparentl' 
guided by his governors, yet had begun to give wah 
to his natural depravity. e, therefore, determined 
upon the death of Britannicus,.and contrived to have 
him poiſoned at a public banquet. © Agrippina, how- 
ever, ſtill retained her natural ferocity : the took every 
opportunity of obliging and flattering the tribunes and 
centurions; ſhe heaped up treafures with a rapacity 
beyond her natural avarice ; all her actions ſeemed cal- 
culated to raiſe a faction, and make herſelf formidable to 
the emperor. Whereupon Nero-commanded her German 
guard to he taken from- her, and obliged her to lodge 
out of the palace. - He alſo forbade particular perſons 
to viſit her, and went himſelt but rarely and ceremo- 
niouſly to pay her his reſpects. She now, therefore, 
began to find, that, with the emperor's favour, ſhe had 
loſt the aſſiduity of her friends. She was even accuſed 
by Silana of conſpiring againſt her ſon, and of delign- 
ing to marry Plautius, a perſon deſcended from Au- 
guiius, and of making him emperor. . A ſhort time 
after, Pallas, her favourite, together with Burrhus, 
were arraigned for a ſimilar offence, and intending to 
ſet up Cornelius Sylla. Theſe informations being pro- 
ved void of any foundation, the informers were baniſh- 
ed ; a puniſhment which was conſidered as very inade- 
quate to the greatneſs of the offence. 

As Nero increaſed in years, his crimes ſeemed to 
increaſe in equal proportion. He now began to find a 
pleaſure in running about the-city by night, diſguiſed 
like a ſlave. In this vile habit he entered taverns and 
brothels, attended by the lewd miniſters of his plea- 
ſures, attempting the lives of ſuch as oppoſed him, 
and frequently endangering his own. In imitation of 
the emperor's example, numbers of profligate young 
men infeſted the ſtreets likewiſe ; ſo that every night 
the city was filled with tumult and diſorder. How- 
ever, the people bore all theſe levities, which they aſ- 


cribed to the emperor's youth, with patience, having 


occaſion every day to experience his liberality, and ha- 
ving alſo been gratified by the abolition of many of 
their taxes. The provinces alſo were no way affected 
by theſe riots ; for except diſturbances on the fide of 
the Parthians, which were ſoon ſuppreſſed, they enjoyed 
the moſt perfect tranquillity. 

Bat thoſe ſenſualities, which, for the firſt four years 
of his reign, produced but few diſorders, in the fifth 
became alarming. He firſt began to tranſgreſs the 
bounds of decency, by publicly abandoning Octavia, 
his preſent wife, and then by taking Poppea, the wife 
of his favourite Otho, a woman more celebrated for 
her beauty than her virtues. This was another 


tereſt to diſgrace Poppea, and reinſtate herſelf in her 
ſon's loſt favour. Hiſtorians aſſert, that ſhe even offer- 
ed to ſatisfy his paſſion herſelf, by an inceſtuous com- 
pliance; and that, had not Seneca interpoſed the ſon 
would have joined in the mother's crime. This how- 
ever, does not ſeem probable, ſince we find Poppea vic- 
torious, ſoon after, in the contention of intereſts; and 
at laſt impelling Nero to parricide, to ſatisfy her re- 
venge. She began her arts by urging him to divorce 
lis preſent wife, and marry herſelf : ſhe reproached him 
as a pupil, who wanted not only{power over others, but 
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his mind to re 


ting 
circumſtance to Agrippina, who vainly uſed all her in- 
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liverty to direct himſelf. She inſinuated the dan Rome, 
deſigns” of Agrippina; and, by degrees accultomed Yr 


Jury. He encouraged ſeveral perſons to teaſe her with 
itigious ſuits; and employed ſome of the meanneſt of 
the people to ſing ſatirical ſongs againſt her, under her 
windows: but, at laſt, finding theſe ineffectual in 
breaking her ſpirit, he reſolved on putting her to death. 
His firſt attempt was by poiſon ; but this, though twice 
repeated, proved ineffectual, as ſhe had fortified her 
conſtitution againſt it by antidotes. This failing, a ſhip 
was n ſo artificial a manner as to fall to pieces 
in the water; on board of which ſhe was invited to ſail 
to the coaſts of Calabria. However, this plot was as 
ineffectual as the former : the mariners, not being ap- 
priſed of the ſecret, diſturbed each other's operations; 
ſo that the ſhip not ſinking as readily as'was expected, 
Agrippina found means to continue ſwimming, till ſhe 
was taken up by ſome trading veſſels paſſing that way. 
Nero finding all his machinations were diſcovered, re- 
ſolved to throw off the maſk, and put her openly to 
death, without further delay. He therefore cauſed a 
report to be ſpread, that ſhe: had conſpired againſt him, 
and that a poniard was dropped at his feet by one who 
pretended a command from Agrippina to aſſaſſinate 
him. In conſequence of this, he applied to his gover- 
nors Seneca and Burrhus, for their advice how to act, 
and their aſſiſtance in ridding him of his fears. Things 
were now come to ſuch a criſis, that no middle way 
could be taken; and either Nero or Agrippina was to 
fall. Seneca, therefore, kept a profound ſilence ; while 
Burrhus, with more reſolution,” refuſed to be perpetra- 
tor of ſo great a crime; alleging, that the army was 
entirely devoted to all the deſcendants of Cæſar, and 
would never be brought to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of any of his ſamily. In this embarraſſment, 
Anicetus, the contriver of the ſhip abovementioned, 
offered his ſervices; which Nero accepted with the 
greateſt joy, crying out, That then was the firſt mo- 
ment he ever found himſelf an emperor.” This freed- 
man, therefore, taking with him a body of ſoldiers, 
ſurrounded the houſe of Agrippina, and then forced 
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& on parricide without horror, His 
cruelties againſt his mother began rather by various cir- - 
cumſtances of petty malice than by any downright in- 
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open the doors. The executioners having diſpatched her Cauſes his 
with ſeveral wounds, left her dead on the couch, and mother to 


went to inform Nero of what they had done. Some * 


hiſtorians fay, that Nero came immediately to view che 
body; that he continued to gaze upon it with pleaſure, 


and ended his horrid ſurvey, by cooly obſerving, that 


he never thought his mother had been ſo handſome.— 
However this be, he vindicated his conduct next day 
to the ſenate; who not only excuſed, but applauded 
his impiety. | | 

All the bounds of virtue being 


murder- 
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thus broken down, Folly and 


Nero now gave a looſe to his appetites; that were not meannels 


only ſordid but inhuman. There ſeemed an odd con- 
tralt in his diſpoſition ; for while he practiſed cruelties 
which were ſufficient to make the mind ſhudder with 
horror, he was fond of thoſe amuſing arts that ſoften 
and refine the heart. He was particularly addicted, even 
from childhood, to muſic, and not totally ignorant of 
poetry. , But chariot-driving was his favounte purſuit. 
He never miſled the circus when chariot-races were to 
be exhibited there; appearing at Grit PONY) 20G 
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_-\Reme. ſoonafter publicly ; till at laſt, his paſſion increaſin 
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ſome chuſen ſpectators, but ſhortly after invite 


deſire of gainin 
was truly ridiculous : he made intereſt with his judges, 
reviled his competitors, formed private factions to ſup- 


b 

indulgence, he was not content with bein merely . 
ſpectator, but reſolved to become one of the principal 
pertormers. His governors, however, did all in their 
power to reſtrain this perverted ambition; but finding 

im reſolute, they incloſed a ſpace of ground in the 
valley of the Vatican, where he firſt exhibited only to 
the 
whole town, The praiſes of his flattering ſubjects on- 
ly ſtimulated bim ſtill more to theſe unbecoming pur- 
ſuits: ſo that he now reſolved to aſſume a new charac- 
ter, and to appear as a ſinger upon the ſtage. 

His paſſion for muſic, as was obſerved, was no leſs 
natural to him than the former; but as it was leſs man- 
ly, ſo he endeavoured to defend it by the example of 
ſome of the molt celebrated men, Who practiſed it with 
the ſame fondneſs. He had been inſtructed in the 
Principles of this art from his childhood ; and upon 
his advancement to the empire, he had put himſelf 
under the moſt celebrated maſters. He patiently ſub- 
mitted to their inſtructions, and uſed all thoſe methods 
which ſingers practiſe, either to mend the voice, or 
improve its volubility. Yet, notwithſtanding all his 
aſſiduity, his voice was but a wretched one, being both 
feeble and unpleaſant. However, he was reſolved to 


produce it to the public, ſuch as it was; for flattery, 


he knew, would ſupply every deficiency, His firſt pub- 


lic appearance was at games of his own inſtitution, call- 


ed juveniles ; where he advanced upon the ſtage, tuning 
his inſtrument to his voice with great appearance of 
ſkill. A group of tribunes and centurions attended 
behind him ; when his old governor Burrhus ſtood by 
his hopeful pupil, with indignation in his countenance, 
and praiſes on his lips. 

He was deſirous alſo of e 
was unwilling to undergo the pain 


a poet: but he 
ſtudy, which a 


proficieney in that art requires; he was deſirous of be- 
ing a poet ready made. 


For this purpoſe, he got to- 
gether ſeveral perſons, who were conſidered as great wits 
at court, though but very little known as ſuch to the 
public. Theſe attended him with verſes which they 
had compoſed at home, or which they blabbed out ex- 
temporaneouſly ; and the whole of their compoſitions 
being tacked together, by his direction, was called a 
. Nor. was he without his philoſophers alſo ; he 
took a pleaſure in hearing their debates after ſupper, 
but he heard them merely for his amuſement. 
Furniſhed with ſuch talents as theſe for giving 
pleaſure, he was reſolved to make the tour of his em- 
pire, and give the moſt public diſplay of his abilities 
wherever he came. The place of his firſt exhibition, 
upon leaving Rome, was Naples. The crowds there 
were ſo great, and the curioſity. of the people ſo ear- 
neſt in hearing him, that they did not perceive an 
earthquake that happened while he was finging. His 
the ſuperiority over the other actors 


rt him, all in imitation. of thoſe who got their liveli- 
hood upon the ſtage. While be continued to perform, 
no man was permitted to depart from the theatre, upon 
any pretence whatſoever. Some were ſo fatigued with 
hearing him, that they leaped privately from the walls, 
or pretended to fall into fainting fits, in. order to be 
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carried out. Nay, it is ſaid, that ſeverakggomen were Rome. 
delivered in the theatre. Soldiers were placed in ſeveral ww 


trymen, Nero reſo 


to receive new theatrical honours. 
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parts to obſerve the looks and geſtures of the ſpectators, 


either to direct them where to point their applauſe, or 


reſtrain their diſpleaſure. An old ſenator, named Ye/- 
pafian, afterwards emperor, happening to fall aſleep up- 
on one of theſe occaſions, very narrowly -eſcaped with 


his life. 


After being N with the praiſes of his coun- 
ved upon going over into Greece, 

The occaſion was 
this. The cities of Greece had made a law to ſend him 
the crowns from all the games; and deputies were ac- 
cordingly diſpatched with this (to him) important em- 
baſſy. As he one day entertained them at his table in 
the moſt ſumptuous manner, and converſed with them 
with the utmoſt familiarity, they intreated to hear him 
ſing. Upon his complying, the artful Greeks teſtified 
all the marks of eeſtaſy and rapture. Applauſes io 
warm were peculiarly pleaſing to Nero: he could not 
refrain from crying out, That the Greeks alone were 
worthy to hear him; and accordingly prepared without 
delay to go into Greece, where he ſpent the whole year 
enſuing. In this journey, his retinue reſembled an ar- 
my in number ; but it was only compoſed cf ſingers, 
dancers, taylors, and other attendants upon the theatre. 
He paſſed over all Greece, and exhibited at all their 
games, which he ordered to be celebrated in one year. 
At the Olympic games he reſolved to ſhow the people 
ſomething extraordinary; wherefore, he drove a cha- 
riot with 10 horſes ; but being unable to ſuſtain the vio- 
lence of the motion, he was driven from his ſeat The 
ſpectators, however, gave their unanimous applauſe, and 
he was crowned as conqueror. In this manner he ob- 
tained the prize at the Iſthmian, Pythian, and Nemean 
games. The Greeks were not ſparing of their crowns ; 
e obtained 1800 of them. An unfortunate ſinger 
happened to oppoſe him on one of theſe occaſions, and 
exerted all the powers of his art, which, it appears, 
were prodigious. But he ſeems to have been a better 
ſinger than a politician ; for Nero ordered him to be 
killed on the ſpot. Upon his return from Greece, he 
entered Naples, through a breach in the walls of the 
city, as was cuſtomary with thoſe who were conquerors 
in the Olympic games. But all the ſplendor of his re- 
turn was reſerved for his entry into Rome. There he 
appeared ſeated in the chariot of Auguſtus, dreſſed in 
robes of purple, and crowned with wild olive, which 
was the Olympic garland. He bore in his hand the Py- 
thian crown, and had 1100 more carried before him.— 
Beſide him ſat one Diodorus, a muſician ; and behind 
him followed a barid of fingers, as numerous as a le- 
gion, who ſung in honour of his victories. The ſenate, 
the knights, and the people, attended this puerile page- 
ant, filling the air with their acclamations. 'The whole 
city was illuminated, every ſtreet ſmoked with incenſe ; 
wherever he paſſed, victims were ſlain; the pavement 
was ſtrewed with ſaffron, while garlands of flowers, 
ribbons, fowls, and paſties, (for ſo we are told), were 
ſhowered down upon him from the windows as he paſſ- 
ed along. So many honours only inflamed his deſires 
of acquiring new; he at laſt began to take leſſons in 
wreſtling ; willing to imitate Hercules in ſtrength, as 
he had rivalled Apollo in activity. He. alfo cauſed a 
lion 
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Rome. lion of paſteboard to be made with great art; againſt ral confla u meme 
which he undauntedly appeared in the theatre, and ſung the deſtruction of Troy, computing the preſent 
| ies 
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gration, he mounted his . domeſtic ſtage, an 


ſtruek it down with a blow of his club. dieſolation to the celebrated calamit antiquity. At 
But his cruelties even outdid all his other extrava- length, on the ſixth day, the fury of the flames was 

gancies, a complete liſt of which would exceed the li · - topped at the foot of mount Eſquiline, 1 

mits of the preſent article, He was often heard to with the d an infinite number of buildings ; 

obſerve, that he had rather be hated than loved. When that the fire found nothing to encounter but the open 

one happened to ſay in his preſence, That the world fields and empty air. Jo 

might be burned when he was dead: . Nay,” replied But ſcarce had the late alarm ceaſed, when the fire 


Burning of Nero, „let it be burnt while I am alive.” In fit, a broke out anew with freſh rage, but in places more 


t part of the city of Rome was conſumed by fire wide and ſpacious ; whence fewer perſons were deſtroy- 
ſhortly after. This remarkable conflagration took place ed, but more temples and public porticoes were over-. 
in the 11th year of Nero's reign. The fire began thrown. As this d conflagration broke out in cer- 
among certain ſhops, in which were kept ſuch goods as tain buildings belonging to Tigellinus, they were both 
were proper to feed it; and ſpread every way with ſuch generally aſcribed to Nero; and it was conjectured, 
amazing rapidity, that its havock was felt in diſtant 'that, by deſtroying the old city, he aimed jog glory 
ſtreets, before any meaſures to ſtop it could be tried. of building a new one, and calling it by his name. Of 
Beſides an infinite number of common houſes, all the the fourteen quarters into which Rome was divided, four 
noble monuments of antiquity, all the ſtately palaces, remained entire, three were laid in aſhes, and, in the ſe- 
temples, porticoes, with goods, riches, furniture, and ven others, there remained here and there a few houſes, 
merchandize, to an immenſe value, were devoured by miſerably ſhattered, and half conſumed. Among the 
the flames, which raged firſt in the low __— of the many ancient and ſtately edifices, which the rage of the 
city, and then mounted to the higher with ſuch terrible flames utterly conſumed, Tacitus reckons the temple de- 


violence and impetuoſity, as to fruſtrate all relief. The dicated by Servius Tullius to the Moon ; the temple 


ſhrieks of the women, the various efforts of ſome en- and great altar conſecrated by Evander to Hercules; 
deavouring to ſave the young and tender, of others at- the chapel vowed by Romulus to Jupiter Stator; the 
tempting to aſſiſt the aged and infirm, and the hurry of court of Numa, with the temple of Veſta, and in it 
ſuch as ſtrove only to provide for themſelves, occafion- the tutelar gods peculiar to the Romans. In the ſame 
ed a mutual interruption and univerſal confuſion. Many, fate were involved the ineſtimable treaſures acquired 
while they chiefly regarded the danger that purſued ſo many victories, the wonderful works of the be 


them from behind, found themſelves ſuddenly involved painters and ſculptors of Greece, and, what is ſtill more 


in the flames before and on every ſide. If they eſcaped to be lamented, the ancient writings of celebrated au- 
into the quarters adjoining, or into the parts quite re - thors, till then preſerved perfectly entire. It was ob- 
mote, there too they met with the devouring flames. - ſerved, that the fire began the ſame day on which the 
At laſt, not knowing whither to fly, nor where to ſeek Gauls, having formerly taken the city, burnt it to the 
ſanQuary, they abandoned the city, and repaired to the gronnd. 
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open fields. Some, out of deſpair for the loſs of their Upon the ruins of the demoliſned city, Nero found Ner 
whole ſubſtance, others, through tenderneſs for their ed a palace, which he called his golden houſe ; though den palace. 


children and relations, whom they had not been ableto it was not ſo much admired on account of an immenſe 
ſnatch from the flames, ſuffered themſelves to periſh in profuſion of gold, precious ſtones, and other ineſti- 
them, though they might eaſily have found means to mable ornaments, as for its vaſt extent, containing ſpa- 
eſcape. No man dared to ſtop the progreſs of the fire, cious fields, large wilderneſſes, artificial lakes, thick 
there being many who had no other buſineſs but to pre- woods, orchards, vineyards, hills, groves, &c. The 
vent with repeated menaces all attempts of that nature; entrance of this ſtately edifice was wide enough to re- 
nay, ſome were, in the face of the public, ſeen to \.ceive a coloſſus, repreſenting Neto, 120 feet high: the 
throw lighted fire-brands into the houſes, loudly decla- leries, which conſiſted of three rows of tall pillars, 
ring that they were authoriſed ſo to do; but whether were each a full mile in length; the lakes were encom- 
this was only a device to plunder more freely, or in rea- paſſed with magnificent buildings, in the manner of 
lity they had ſuch orders, was never certainly known. cities, and the woods ſtocked with all manner of wild 
Nero, who was then at Antium, did not offer to re- beaſts. The houſe itſelf was tiled with gold : the walls 
turn to the city, till he heard that the flames were ad- were covered with the ſame metal, and richly adorned 
vancing to his palace, which, after his arrival, was, in with precious ſtones and mother-of-pearl, which in thoſe 
ſpite 5 all oppoſition, but down to the ground, days was valued above gold: the timber-work and ceil- 
with all the houſes adjoining to it. However, voto, af- ings of the rooms were inlaid with gold and ivory : the 
fecting compaſſion for the multitude, thus vagabond roof of one of the banqueting rooms reſembled fir- 
and bereft of their dwellings, laid open the field of mament both in its figure and motion, turning inceflant- 
Mars, and all the great edifices ere&ed there by Agrip- ly about night and day, and ſhowering all ſorts of 
>a, and even his own gardens, He likewiſe cauſed ta- ſweet waters. When this magnificent ſtructure was fi- 
* > to be reared in haſte for the reception of the niſhed, Neto approved of it only ſo far as to ſay, that 
forlorn populace ; from Oſtia, too, and the neighbour- at length he began to lodge like a man. Pliny tells us that 
ing cities, were brought, by his orders, all ſorts of fur- this palace extended quite round the city. Nero, it 
niture and neceſſaries, and the price of corn was conſi- ſeems, did not finiſh it; for the firſt order Otho ſigned 
derably leſſened. But theſe bounties, however generous was, as we read in Suetonius, for fifty millions of ſeſter- 
and popular, were beſtowed in vain, becauſe a report ces to be employed in perſecting the golden palace which 

was ſpread abroad, that, during the time of this gene- Nero had begun. | 
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Rome. The projectors of the plan were Severus and Celer, be more dreadſul than the perſecution raiſed againſt Rome. 
30, — two bold and enterpriſing men, who ſoon after put the them upon this falſe accufation, of which an account is 9 
Onder- emperor upon a ſtill more expenſive and arduous under- given under the article Ecclefraftical Hisroxr. Hitherto, The con- 


takes to cut taking, namely, that of cutting a canal through hard however, the citizens of Rome ſeemed comparatively ſpiracy e! 
a canal rocks and ſteep mountains, from the lake Avernus to exempted from his cruelties, which chiefly fell upon Piſo. 


from Aver - the mouth of the Tiber, 160 miles in len 
br. uch breadth that two 


, and of 
s of five ranks of oars might 
eaſily paſs abreaſt. is view in this was to open a 
communication between Rome and Campania, free from 
the troubles and dangers of the ſea ; for, this very year, 
a great number of veſſels laden with corn were ſhip- 
wrecked at Miſenum, the pilots chooſing rather to ven- 
ture out in a violent ſtorm, than not to arrive at the 
time they were expected by Nero. For the executing 
of this great undertaking, the emperor ordered the pri- 
ſoners from all parts to be tranſported into Italy ; and 
ſuch as were convicted, whatever theit crimes were, to 
be condemned only to his works. Neto, who under- 
took nothing with more ardour and readineſs than what 
was deemed impoſſible, expended intredible ſums in this 
raſh undertaking, and exerted all his might to cut 
through the mountains adjoining to the lake Avernus ; 
but, not being able to remove by art the obſtacles of na- 


ſtrangers, and bis neareſt connections; but a conſpiracy 
formed againſt him by Piſo, a man of great power and 
integrity, which was pre. naturely diſcovered, opened a 
new train of ſuſpicions that deſtroyed many of the prin- 
cipal families in Rome. This conſpiracy, in which ſe- 
veral of the chief men of the city were concerned, was 
firſt diſcovered by the indiſcreet zeal of a woman named 
Epicharis, who, by ſome means now unknown, had been 
let into the plot, which ſhe revealed to Voluſius, a tri- 
bune, in order to prevail upon him to be an accomplice. 
Voluſius, inſtead of coming into her deſign, went and 
diſcovered what he had learned to Nero, who immedi- 
ately. put Epicharis in priſon. Soon after, a freedman 
belonging to Scænius, one of the accomplices, made a 
farther diſcovery. 'Fhe conſpirators were examined 
apart; and as their teſtimonies differed, they were put 
to the torture. Natalis was the firſt who made a con- 
feſſion of his own guilt and that of many others. Scæ- 


303 ture, he was in the end obliged to drop the enterpriſe. nius gave a liſt of the conſpirators ſtill more ample. 
me re- The ground that was not taken up by the founda- Lucan, the poet, was amongſt the number; and he, like 
ilt. tions 43 Nero's own palace, he aſſigned for houſes, the reſt, in order to fave himſelf, ſtill farther enlarged 


which were not placed, as after the burning of the 
city by the Gauls, at random, and without order; but 
the ſtreets were laid out regularly, ſpacious; and ſtraight; 
the edifices reſtrained to a certain height, perhaps of 
70 feet, according to the plan of Auguſtus; the courts 
were widened ; and to all the great houſes which ſtood 


by themſelves, and were called ifs, large porticoes 


were added, which Nero engaged to raife at his own 
expence, and to deliver to each proprietor the ſquares 
about them clear from all rubbiſh. He likewiſe pro- 
miſed rewards according to every man's rank and ſub- 
ſtance; and fixed a day for the performance of his 

iſe, on condition that againſt that day their ſeveral 
bouſes and palaces were finiſhed. He moreover made 
the following wiſe regulations to obviate ſuch a dreadful 
calamity for the future ; to wit, That the new buildings 
ſhould be raiſed to a certain height without timber; 
that they ſhould be arched with ſtone from the quarries 
of Gabii and Alba; which were proof againſ fire; 
that over the common ſprings, which were diverted by 


private men for their own uſes, overſeers ſhould be 


| Har walls, &c. 


pun to prevent that abuſe ; that every citizen ſhould 
ave ready in his houſe ſome machine proper to extin- 
th the fire ; that no wall ſhould be common to two 
ouſes, but every houſe be incloſed within its own pecu- 
Thus the city in a ſhort time roſe out 
of its aſhes with new luſtre, and more beautiful than 
ever. However, ſome believed, that the ancient form 
was more conducing to health, the rays of the fun be- 
ing hardly felt on account of the narrowneſs of the 
ſtreets, and the height of the buildings, whereas now 
there was no ſhelter againſt the ſcorching heat. We 
are told, that Nero deſigned to extend the walls to Oſ- 
tia, and to bring from thence by a canal the ſea into the 
city. 
The emperor uſed every art to throw the odium of 
this conflagration upon the Chriſtians, who were at 
that time gaining ground in Rome. Nothing could 


the 1 naming, among others, Attilia, his own 
mother. Epicharis was now, therefore, again called 
upon and put to the torture; but her fortitude was 
proof againſt all the tyrant's cruelty ; neither ſcourging 
nor burning, nor all the malicious methods uſed by the 
executioners, could extort the fmalleſt confeſſion. She 
was therefore remanded to priſon, with orders to have 
her tortures renewed the day following. In the mean- 
time, the found an opportunity of ftrangling herſelf 
with her handkerchief, by hanging it againſt the back 
of her chair. On the difcoveries already made, Piſo, 
Lateranus, Fennius Rufus, Subrius Flavius, Sulpitius 
Aſper, Veſtinus the conſul, and numberleſs others, 
were all executed without mercy. But the two moſt 
remarkable perſonages who fell on this occaſion were 
Seneca the philoſopher, and Lucan the poet, who was 
his nephew. It is not certainly knoun whether Se- 
neca was really concerned in this conſpiracy or not.— 
This great man had fur ſome time perceived the out- 
rageous conduct of his pupil; and, finding himſelf in- 
capable of controuling his favage diſpoſition, had re- 
tired from court into folitude and privacy. However, 
his retreat did not now protect him; for Nero, either 
having real teſtimony againſt him, or elſe hating him 
for his virtues, ſent a tribune to inform him that he was 
ſuſpected as an accomplice, and ſoon after ſent him an 
_ to put himſelt to death, with which he com- 
plied. | 
In this manner was the whole city filled with flaugh- 
ter, and frightful inſtances of treachery, No matter 
was ſecure from the vengeance of his ſlaves, nor even 
parents from the baſer attempts of their children. Not 
only throughout Rome, but the whole cou round, 
bodies of toldiers were ſeen in purfuit of the iuſpected 
and the guilty. Whole crowds of wretches loaded with 
chains were led every day to the gates of the palace, to 
wait their ſentence from the tyrant's own lips. He al- 
ways preſided at the torture in perſon, attended by Ti- 
gellinus, 
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gellinus, captain of the guard, who, ſrom being the 
moſt abandoned man in Rome, was now become his 
principal miniſter and favourite. : 

Nor were the Roman provinces in a better ſituation 
than the capital city. The example of the tyrant 
ſeemed to influence his governors, who gave inſtances 
not only of their rapacity, but of their cruelty, in every 
part of the empire. In the ſeventh year of his reign, 
the Britons revolted, under the conduct of their queen 


See Eng» Boadicea'® ; but were at laſt ſo completely defeated, 


that ever after, during the continuance of the Romans 
among them, that they luſt not only all hopes, but 
even all deſire of freedom. 


A war alſo was carried on againſt. the Parthians for 
againſt the the greateſt part of this reign, conducted by Corbulo z 


who, after. many ſucceſſes, had diſpoſſeſſed Tiridates, 
and ſettled Tigranes in Armenia in his room. 'Tiri- 
dates, however, was ſoon after reſtored by an invaſion 
of the Parthians into that country; but being once 
more oppoſed by Corbulo, the Romans and Parthians 
came to an agreement, that Tiridates ſhould continue 
to govern Armenia, upon condition that he ſhould lay 
down his crown at the feet of the emperor's ſtatue, and 
receive it as coming from him; all which he ſhortly af- 
ter performed. A ceremony, however, which Nero 
deſired to have repeated to his perſon ; wherefore by 
letters and promiſes he invited Tiridates to Rome, 
granting him the moſt magnificent ſupplies for his jour- 


ney. Nero attended his arrival with very ſumptuous 


preparations. He received him ſeated on a throne, ac- 
companied by the ſenate ſtanding round him, and the 
whole army drawn out with all imaginable ſplendor.— 
Tiridates aſcended the throne with great reverence; and 
approaching the emperor fell down at his feet, and in the 
molt abje& terms acknowledged himſelf his ſlave. Nero 
raiſed him up, telling him with equal arrogance, that 
he did well, and that by his ſubmiſſion he had gained a 
kingdom which his anceſtors could never acquire by 
their arms. He then placed the crown on his head, 
and, after the moſt coſtly ceremonies and entertainments, 
he was ſent back to Arme1ia, with incredible ſums of 
money to defray the expences of his return. 

In the 12th year of this emperor's reign, the Jews 
alſo revolted, having been ſeverely oppreſſed by the 
Roman governor. It is faid that Florus, in particular, 
was arrived at that degree of tyranny, that by public 
proclaraation he gave permiſſion to plunder the coun- 
try, provided he received half the ſpoil. Theſe oppreſ- 
ons drew ſuch a train of calamities after them, that 
the ſufferings of all other nations were ſlight in compa- 
riſon to what this devoted people afterwards endured, as 
is related under the article Jews. In the mean time, 
Nero proceeded in his cruelties at Rome with unabated 
ſeverity. | ' 


The valiant Corbulo, who had gained ſo many victo- 


ries over the Parthians, could not eſcape his fury. Nor 
did the empreſs Poppza herſelf. eſcape ; whom, in, a 
fit of anger, he kicked when ſhe was pregnant, by 
which ſhe miſcarried and died. Atlaſt the Romans be- 
gan to grow weary of ſuch a monſter, and there ap- 
peared a general revolation in all the provinces. | 


The firſt appeared in Gaul, under Julius Vindex, 


who commanded the legions there, and publicly proteſt- 
ed againſt the tyrannical government of Nero. He ap- 


peared to have no other motive for this revolt than that 
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of freeing the world from an oppreſſor z for When it Rome. 


was told him that Nero had ſet a reward upon his head 


of . 10,000,000 of ſeſterces, he made this gallant an- 


ſwer, . Whoever brings me Nero's head, ſhall, if he 
pleaſes, have mine.“ 


to join in the revolt. 


in peace and his courage in war. But as all talents 


under corrupt princes are dangerous, he for ſome years 


had ſeemed willing to court obſcurity, giving himſelf up 
to an inactive life, and avoiding all opportunities of ſig- 


nalizing his valour. He now therefore, either through 
the caution attending old age, or from a total want of 


ambition, appeared little inclined to join with Vindex, 
and continued for ſome time to deliberate with his ſriends 
on the part he ſhould take. 
In the mean time, Nero, who had been appriſed of 
the proceedings againſt him in Gaul, appeared totally 
regardleſs of the danger, privately flattering himſelf that 
the ſuppreſſion of this revolt would give him an oppor- 
tunity of freſh confiſcations. But the actual revolt of 
Galba, the news of which arrived ſoon after, affected 


ut ſtill more to ſhow that he 
was not ad uated by motives of private ambition, he 
proclaimed Sergius Galba emperor, and invited him 
Galba, who was at that time go - 
vernor of Spain, was equally remarkable for his wiſdom 


31 
him in a very different manner. The reputation of that And of » 
general was ſuch, that from the moment he declared Galba. 


againſt him, Nero coniidered himſelf as undone, He 
received the account as he was at fupper ; and inftant- 
ly, truck with terror, overturned the table with his 
foot, breaking two cryſtal vaſes of immenſe value. He 


then fell into a ſwoon ;- from which when he recovered 
he tore his clothes, and ſtruck his head, crying out, 
that he was utterly undone.” He then began to me- 
ditate ſlaughters more extenſive than he yet had com- 


mitted, reſolved to maſſacre all the governors of 
provinces, to deſtroy all exiles, and to murder all the 


Gauls in Rome, as a puniſhment for the treachery of 
In ſhort, in the wildneſs of his rage, 


their countrymen. 
he thought of poiſoning the whole ſenate, of burning 


the city, and turning the lions kept for the purpoſes of 


the theatre out upon the people. Theſe. deligns being 
impracticable, he reſolved at laſt to face the danger in 
perſon. But his very preparations ſerved to mark the 
infatuation of his mind. His principal care was, to 


provide waggons for the convenient carriage of his mu- 


ſical inſtruments; and to dreſs out his concubines like. 
Amazons, with whom he intended to face the enemy. 
He alſo made a reſolution, that if he came off with ſafe- 
ty and empire, he would appear again upon the theatre 


with the lute, and would equip tkimſelf as a panto- 


mime. 2 

While Nero was thus frivolouſly employed, the re- 
volt became general. Not only the armies in Spain and 
Gaul, but alſo the legions in Germany, Africa, and 
Luſitania, declared againſt him, Virginius Rufus alone, 
who commanded an army on the Upper Rhine, for a 


while continued in ſuſpenſe ; during which his forces, 


without his permiſſion, falling upon the Gauls, routed 
them with great ſlaughter, and Vindex flew himſelf. 


But this ill tucceſs no way advanced the intereſts of Ne- 


ro; he was ſo detelted by the whole empire, that he 


could find none of the armies faithful to him, however 


they might diſagree with each other. He theretore 
called for Locuſta to furniſh him with poiſon; and, 
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Miſerable 
thus ſituation of 


prepared for the worſt, he retired to the Servilian gar- Nero. 


dens, 


X 


Rome. dens, with a reſolution of flying into Egypt. 
—— cordingly diſpatched the freedmen, in which he had the 


ment for the future. 
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He ac- 


molt confidence, to prepare a fleet at Oſtia; and ia the 
meanwhile ſounded, in perſon, the tribunes and cen- 
turions of the guard, to know if they were willing to 
ſhare his fortunes. But they all excuſed themſelves, un- 
der divers pretexts. One of them had the boldneſs to 
anſwer him by a part of a line from Virgil: Uſque adeone 
miſerum eſt mori ? © Is death then ſuch a misfortune ?” 
Thus deſtitute of every reſource, all the expedients that 
cowardice, revenge, or terror could produce, took place 
in his mind by turns. He at one time reſolved to take 
refuge among the Parthians ; at another, to deliver him- 


ſelf up to the mercy of the inſurgents : one while, he 


determined to mount the roſtrum, to aſk pardon for 
what was paſt, and to conclude with promiſes of amend- 
With theſe gloomy deliberations 
he went to bed ; but waking about midnight, he was ſur- 
priſed to find his guards had left him, The prætorian 
ſoldiers, in fact, having been corrupted by their com- 
mander, had retired to their camp, and proclaimed 
Galba emperor. Nero immediately ſent for his friends 
to deliberate upon his preſent exigence ; but his triends 
alſo forſook him. He went in perſon from houſe to 
houſe ; but all the doors were ſhut againſt him, and 
none were found to anſwer his inquiries. While he was 
purſuing this inquiry, his very domeſtics followed the 
general defection; and having plundered his apartment, 
eſcaped different ways. Being now reduced to deſpe- 
ration, he deſired that one of his favourite gladiators 
might come and diſpatch him; but even in this requeſt 
there was none found to obey. © Alas! (cried he) 
have I neither friend nor enemy?“ And then running 
deſperately forth, he ſeemed reſolved to plunge headlong 
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all-ſours, and took a ſhort repoſe upon a wretched pal- 
let, that had been prepared for his reception. Being 
profes by hunger, he demanded ſomewhat to eat : they 

rought him a piece of brown bread, which he refuſed ; 
but he drank a little water. During this interval, the 
ſenate finding the prætorian guards had taken part with 
Galba, declared him emperor, and condemned Nero to 
die more ma;orum ; that is, according to the 1igour of 
the ancient laws.” Theſe dreadful tidings were quick- 
ly brought by one of Phaon's ſlaves — the city, 
while Nero yet continued lingering between his hopes 
and his fears. When he was told of the reſolution ot 
the ſenate againſt him, he aſked the meſſenger what he 
meant by being puniſhed according to the rigour ot 
the ancient laws?“ To this he was anſwered, that the 
criminal was to be ſtripped naked, his head was to be 
fixed in a pillory, and in that poſture he was to be 
ſcourged to death. Nero was ſo terrified at this, that 
he ſeized two poniards which he had brought with him, 
and examining their points, returned them to their 
ſheaths, ſaying, that the fatal moment was not yet ar- 
rived. However, he had little time to ſpare ; for the 
ſoldiers who had been ſent in purſuit of him were jult 
then approaching the houſe : wherefore hearing the 
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ſound of the horſe's ſeet, he ſet a dagger to his throat, 


with which, by the aſſiſtance of Epaphroditus, his 


freedman and ſecretary, he gave himſelf a mortal 3175 
His death. 


wound. He was not quite dead when one of the cen- 
turions entering the room, and pretending he came to 
his relief, attempted to ſtop the blood with his cloak 


But Nero, regarding him with a ſtern countenance, 


ſaid, „It is now too late. Is this your fidelity ??— 
Upon which, with his eyes fixed, and frightfully ſtaring, 
he expired, in the 32d year of his age, and the 14th of 


15 


into the Tiber. But juſt then his courage beginning to his reign. | 31 
fail him, he made a ſudden ſtop, as if willing to recol- Galba was 72 years old when he was declared em- Uncaſineſs 
le& his reaſon; and aſked for tome ſecret place, where peror, and was then in Spain with his legions. How. of Galba in 


„There go men in purſnit of Nero.” 


he might re- aſſume his courage, and m-et death with 
hecoming fortitude. In this diſtreſs, Phaon, one of 
his freedmen, offered him his country-houſe, at about 
four miles diſtant, where he might for ſome time re- 
main concealed. Nero accepted his offer ; and, half- 
dreſſed as he was, with his head covered, and hidin 

his face with an handkerchief, he mounted on horſeback, 
attended by four of his domeſtics, of whom the wretch- 
ed Sporus was one. His journey, though quite ſhort, 
was crowded with adventures. Round him he heard 
nothing but confuſed noiſes from the camp, and the 
cries of the ſoldiers, imprecating a thouſand evils upon 
his head. A paſſenger, meeting him on the way, cried, 
Another aſked 
him, if there was any news of Nero in the city? His 
horſe taking fright at a dead body that lay near the 
road, he dropped his handkerchief ; and a ſoldier that 
was near, addreſſed him by name. He now therefore 
ee e his horſe, and forſaking the highway, entered a 
thicket that led towards the back part of Phaon's houſe, 
through which he crept, making the beſt of his way 
among the reeds and brambles, with which che place 


ever, he ſoon found that his being raiſed to the throne te. begin 


was but an inlet to new diſquietudes. His firſt embar- 
raſſment aroſe from a diforder in his own army; for 
upon his approaching the camp, one of the wings of 
horſe repenting of their choice, prepared to revolt, and 
he found it no eaſy matter to reconcile them to their 
duty. He alſo narrowly eſcaped aſſaſſination from ſome 


ning of his 


reign. 


ſlaves, who were preſented to him by one of Nero's 


freedmen with that intent. The death of Vindex alſo 
ſerved to add not a little to his diſquietudes ; ſo that, 
upon his very entrance into the empire, he had ſome 
thoughts of putting an end to his own life. But hear- 
ing from Rome that Nero was dead, and the empire 
transferred to him, he immediately aſſumed the title and 
enſigns of command. In his journey towards Rome 
he was met by Rufus Virginius, who, finding the ſe- 
nate had decreed him the government, came to yield 
him obedience. This general had more than once re- 
* the empire himſelf, which was offered him by his 
ſolckers; alleging, that the ſenate alone had the diſ- 
poſal of it, and From them only he would accept the 
honour. . 


31 
was overgrown. When he was arrived at the back part Galba having been brought to the empire by means p Ba. 69.8 
of the houſe, while he was waiting till there ſhould be of his army, was at the ſame time willing to ſuppreſs his adini- 
a breach made in the wall, he took up ſome water in their power to commit any future diſturbance. His firſt niſtration. 
the hollow of his hands from a pool to drink; ſaying, approach to Rome was attended with one of thoſe ri- 
« To this liquor is Nero reduced.” When the hole gorous ſtrokes of juſtice which ought rather to be de- 
was made large enough to admit lim, he crept in upon nominated cruelty chan any thing elſe. A body of ma- 
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Rome. riners, whom Nero had taken from the oar and enliſted by the mediation of his favourites; all offices were ve- Rome. 
w—— among the legions, went to meet Galba, three miles nal, and all puniſhments redeemable by money. — 


trom the city, and with loud importunities demanded a 
confirmation of what his predeceſſor had done in their 
favour. Galba, who was rigidly attached to the anci- 
ent diſcipline, deferred their requeſt to another time. 
But they, conſidering this delay as equivalent to an ab- 
ſolute denial, inſiſted in a very diſreſpectful manner; and 
ſome ot them even had recourie to arms: whereupon 
Galba ordered a body of horte attending him to ride in 


Affairs were in this unſettled poſture at Rome, when 
the provinces were yet in a worſe condition, The ſuc- 
ceſs of the army in Spain in chooſing an emperor in- 
duced the legions in . other parts to wiſh for a ſimi- 
lar opportunity. Accordingly, many ſeditions were 
kindled, and ſeveral factions promoted in different parts 
of the empire, but particularly in Germany, There 
were then in that province two Roman armies ; the 


among them, and thus killed 7000 of them; bur not con- one which had lately attempted to make Rufus Virgi- 


tent with this puniſhment, he afterwards ordered them 
to be decimated. Their inſolence demanded correction; 
but ſuch extenſive puniſhments deviated into cruelty. 
His next ſtep to curb the inſolence of the ſoldiers, was 
his diſcharging the German cohort, which had been eſta- 
bliſhed by the former emperors as a guard to their per- 
ions. IThoſe he ſent home to their own country unre- 
warded, pretending they were diſaffected to his perſon. 
He ſeemed to have two other objects alſo in view; 
namely, to puniſh thoſe vices which had come to an enor- 
mous height in the laſt reign, with the ſtricteſt ſeve- 
Tity ; and to replenith the exchequer, which had been 
quite drained by the prodigality of his predeceſſors. 
But theſe attempts ovly brought on him the imputation 
of ſeverity and avarice ; for the ſtate was too much cor- 
rupted to admit of ſuch an immediate tranſition from 
vice to virtue. The people had long been maintained 
in ſloth and luxury by the prodigality of tlie former em- 
perors, and could not think ot being obliged to ſeek 
tor new means of ſubſiſtence, and to retrench their ſu- 
perfluities. They began, therefore, to ſatirize the old 
man, and turn the fimplicity of his manners into ridi- 
cule. Among the marks of avarice recorded of him, 
he is ſaid to have groaned upon having an expenſive ſoup 
jerved up to his table; he is ſaid to have preſented to 
his ſteward, for his fidelity, a plate of beans ; a famous 
player upon the flute, named Canus, having greatly de- 
lighted him, it is reported, that he drew out his purfe, 
and gave him five-pence, telli:g him, that it was pri- 
vate and not public money. By ſuch ill-judged fruga- 
lities, at ſuch a time, Galba began to loſe his popula- 
Tity ; and he, who before his acceſſion was eſteemed by 
all, being become emperor, was conſidered with ridicule 
and contempt. But there are ſome circumſtances al- 
leged againſt him, lefs equivocal than thoſe trifling ones 
already mentioned. Shortly after his coming to Rome, 
the people were preſented with a moſt gratetul ſpectacle, 
which was that of Locuſta, Elius, Policletus, Petro- 
nius, and Petinus, all the bloody miniſters of Nero's 
cruelty, drawn in fetters through the city, and publicly 
executed. But Tigellinus, who had been more active 


than all the reſt, was not there. The crafty villain had 


taken care for his own ſafety, by the largenefs of his 
bribes ; and th: ugh the people cried out for vengeance 
againſt him at the theatre and at the circus, yet che 
emperor granted him his life and pardon. Helotus 
the eunuch, allo, who had been the inſtrument of poi- 
ſaning Claudius, eſcaped, and owed his ſafety to the 
proper application of his wealth. Thus, by the ine- 
quality of his conduct, he became deſpicable to his ſub- 
jects. At one time ſhewing himſelf ſevere and frugal, 
at another remiſs and prodigal; condemning ſome il- 
luſtrious perſons without any bearing, and pardoning 
others though guilty : in ſhort, nothing was done but 


— 


nius emperor, as has been already mentioned, and 
which was commanded by his lieutenant ; the other 
commanded by Vitellius, who long had an ambition 
to obtain the empire for himſelf. The former of theſe 
armies deſpiſing their preſent general, and conſidering 
themielves as ſuſpected by the emperor for havin 
been the laſt to acknowledge his title, reſolved now to 
be foremoſt in denying it. Accordingly, when they 
were ſummoned to take the oaths of homage and fide- | 
lity, they refuſed to acknowledge any other commands 
but thoſe of the ſenate. This refuſal they backed by 
a meſſage of the pretorian bands, importing, that they 
were relolved not to acquielce in the election of an em- 
peror created in Spain, and deſiring that the ſenate 
thould proceed to a new choice. 

Galba being informed of this commotion, was ſen- 
ſible, that, beſides his age, he was leſs reſpected for 
want of an heir. He reſolved therefore to put what 
he had formerly deſigned in execution, and to adopt 
ſome perſon whoſe virtues might deſerve ſuch advance- 
ment, and protect his declining age from danger. His 
favourites underſtanding his determination, inſtantly 
reſolved to give him an heir of their own chooling ; ſo 
that there aroſe a great contention among them upon 
this occaſion. Otho made warm application for him- 
ſelf; alleging the great ſervices he had done the em- 
peror, as being the firſt man of note who came to 
his aſſiſtance when he had declared againft Nero... 
However, Galba, being fully reſolved to conſult the. 
public good alone, rejected his ſuit; and on a day ap- 
pointed ordered Piſo Lucinianus to attend him. The 
character given by hiſtorians of Piſo is, that he was. 
every way worthy cf the honour deſigned him. He 
was noway related to Galba ; and had no other inte- 
reſt but merit to recommend him to his favour. Takmyg 
this youth therefore by the band, in the preſence of 
his friends, he adopted him to ſucceed in the empire, 

iving him the molt wholeſome lefſons for guiding his. 
| Hes, conduct. Piſo's conduct ſhowed: that he was. 
highly deſerving this diſtinction: in all his deportment 
there appeared ſuch modeſty, firmneſs, and equality of 
mind, as beſpoke him rather capable of diſcharging, 
than ambitions of obtaining, his preſent dignity. But 
the army aud the ſenate did not ſeem equally diſinte- 
reſted upon this occaſion ; they had been ſo long uſed to 
bribery and corruption, that they could now bear no 
emperor who was not in a capacity of ſatisfying their 
avarice. The adoption therefore of Piſo was but cold- 
ly received; for his virtues were no recommendation in 
a nation of univerſal depravity. 


8 
Otho now finding his hopes of adoption wholly fru- 3 
ſtrated, and ſtill further ſtimulated by the immenſe load clured em- 
of debt which he had contracted by his riotous way of Peror. 


living, reſolved. upon obtaiuing the empire by _ 
ince 
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ſince he could not by eable ſucceſſion. In fact, 
his circumſtances were ſo very deſperate, that he was 
heard to fay, that it was equal to him whether he fell 
by his enemies in the field or by his-creditors in the 
city. He therefore raiſed a moderate ſum of money, 
by ſelling his intereſt to a perſon who wanted a place; 
and with this bribed two ſubaltern officers in the præ- 
torian, bands, ſupplying the deficiency of largeſſes by 
promiſes and plauſible pretences. Having in this man- 
ner, in leſs than eight days, corrupted the fidelity of 
the ſoldiers, he ſtole ſecretly from the emperor while 
he was facriticing ; and aſſembling the ſoldiers, in a 
ſhort ſpeech urged the cruelties and avarice of Galba. 
Finding theſe his invectives received with univerſal 
ſhouts by the whole army, he entirely threw off the 
maſk, and avowed his intentions of dethroning him. 
The ſoldiers being ripe for ſedition, immediately ſe- 
conded his views : taking Otho upon their ſhoulders, 
they inſtantly proclaimed him emperor ; and, to ſtrike 
the citizens with terror, carried him with their ſwords 
drawn into the camp. | 

Galba, in the mean time, being informed of the re- 
volt of the army, ſeemed utterly confounded, and in 
want of ſufficient reſolution to face an event which he 
ſhould have long foreſeen. In this manner the poor old 
man continued wavering aud doubtful ; till at laſt, be- 
ing deluded by a falſe report of Otho's being flain, he 
rode into the forum in complete armour, attended by 
many of his followers. Juſt at the ſame inſtant a 
body of horſe ſent from the camp to deſtroy him en- 
tered on the oppoſite fide, and each party prepared 
for the encounter. For ſome time hoſtilities were ſuſ- 
pended on each fide ; Galba, confuſed and irreſolute, 
and his antagoniſts ſtruck with horror at the baſeneſs 
of their enterpriſe. At length, however, finding the 
emperor in ſome meaſure deſerted by his adherents, 
they ruſhed in upon him, trampling under foot the 
crowds of people that then filled the forum. Galba ſee- 
ing them approach, ſeemed to recolle& all his former 
fortitude ; and bending his head forward, bid the aſſaſ- 
ſins ſtrike it oſf if it were for the good of the people. 
This was quickly performed; and his head being ſet 
upon the point of a lance, was preſented to Otho, who 
ordered it to be contemptuouſly carried round the camp ; 
his body remaining expoſed in the ſtreets till it was bu- 
ried by one of his ſlaves. He died in the 73d year of 
his age, after a ſhort reign of ſeven months. 

No ſooner was Galba thus murdered, than the ſe- 
nate and people ran in crowds to the camp, contend- 
ing who ſhould be foremoſt in extolling the virtues of 
deprefling the character of him 
they had ſo unjuſtly deſtroyed. Each laboured to ex- 
cel the reſt in his inſtances of homage ; and the leſs his 
affections were for him, the more did he indulge all 
the vehemence of exaggerated praiſe. Otho finding 
himſelf ſurrounded by congratulating multitudes, im- 
mediately repaired to the ſenate, where he received the 
titles uſyally given to the emperors ; and from thence 
returned to the palace, ſeemingly reſolved to reform his 
life, and aſſume manners becoming the greatneſs of his 
ſtation. 

He began his 15 by a ſignal inſtance of clemen- 
cy, in pardoning Marius Celſus, who had been highly 
favoured by Galba ; and not contented with barely for- 


giving, he advanced him to the higheſt honours ; aſ- 
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ſerting, that “ fidelity deſerved every reward.” This 
act of clemency was followed by another of juſtice, 
equally agreeable to the people. Tigellinus, Nero's fa- 
vourite, he who had been the promoter of all his cruel- 
ties, was now put to death ; and all ſuch as had been 
unjuſtly baniſhed, or/ſtripped, at his inſtigation, during 
Nero's reign, were reſtored to their country and for- 
tunes, 
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In the mean time, the legions in Lower Germany Vitellius 
having been purchaſed by the large gifts and ſpecious *<volts. 


promiſes of Vitellius their general, were at length in- 
duced to proclaim him emperor ; and 1 of the 
ſenate, declared that they had an equal right to ap- 
point to that high ſtation with the cohorts at Rome. 
The news of this conduct in the army ſoon ſpread con- 
ſternation throughout Rome; but Otho was particu- 
larly ſtruck with the account, as being apprchenſive 
that nothing but the blood of his countrymen could 
decide a conteſt of which his own ambition only was 
the cauſe. He now therefore ſought to come to an 
agreement with Vitellius ; but this not ſucceeding, both 
ſides began their preparations for war, News being 
received that Vitellius was upon his march to ltaly, 
Otho departed from Rome with a vaſt army to oppoſe 
him. But though he was very powerful with regard 
to numbers, his men, being little uſed to war, conld 
not be relied on. He ſeemed by his behaviour ſen- 


ſible of the diſproportion of his forces; and he is ſaid 


to have been tortured with frightful dreams and the 
molt uneaſy apprehenſions. It is alſo reported by 
ſome, that one night fetching many profound ſighs in 
his ſleep, his ſervants ran haftily to his bed ſide, and 
found him ſtretched on the ground. He alleged he 
had ſeen the ghoſt of Galba, which had, in a threaten- 
ing manner, beat and puſhed him from the bed; and 
he afterwards uſed many expiations to appeaſe it. How- 
ever this be, he proceeded with a great ſhow of cou- 
rage till he arrived at the city of Brixellum, on the ri- 
ver Po, where he remained, ſending his forces before 
him under the conduct of his generals Suetonius and 
Celſus, who made what haſte they could to give the 
enemy battle. The army of Vitellius, which conſiſted 
of 70,000 men, was commanded by his generals Va- 
lens and Cecina, he himſelf remaining in Gaul in or- 
der to bring up the reſt of his forces. Thus both fides 
haſtened to meet each other with ſo much animoſity 
and precipitation, that three conſiderable battles were 
fought in the ſpace of three days. One near Placentia, 
another near Cremona, and a third at a place called 
Caſtor ; in all which Otho had the advantage. But 


theſe ſucceſſes were of but ſhort-lived continuance ; for 


Valens and Cecina, who had hitherto acted ſeparately, 
joining their forces, and reinforcing the:r armies with 
freſh ſupplies, reſolved to come to a general engage- 
ment. 


a 
no 
battle, reſolved to call a council of war to determine 
upon the proper meaſures to be taken. His generals 
were of opinion to protract the war: but others, whoſe 
inexperience had given them confidence, declared, that 
nothing but a batile could relieve the miſeries of the 
ſtate ; proteſting, that Fortune, and all the gods, with 
the divinity of the emperor himſelf, favoured the de- 
ſign, and would undoubtedly proſper the enterpriſe. 
| 3.G 2 In 
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Otho, who by this time had joined his army Otho de- 
a little village called Bedriacum, finding the enemy, feated at 
withſtanding their late loſſes, inclined to come to a Þ<&riacun: 
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In this advice Otho acquieſeed : he had been for ſome 


— — time ſo uncaſy under the war, that he ſeemed willing 


to exchange ſuſpenſe for danger. However, he was fo 
ferries with flatterers, that he was prohibited from 
being perſonally preſent in the engagement, but pre- 
vailed upon to reſerve himſelf for the fortune of the 
empire, and wait the event at Brixellum, The affairs 
of both armies being thus adjuſted, they came to an 
engagement at Bedriacum ; where, in the beginning, 
thoſe on the fide of Otho ſeemed to have the advan- 
tage. At length, the ſuperior diſcipline of the legions 
of Vitellius turned the ſcale of victory. Otho's army 
fled in great confuſion towards Bedriacum, being pur- 
fued with a miſerable flanghter all the way. 

In the mean time, Otho waited for the news of the 
battle with great impatience, and ſeemed to tax his meſ- 
ſengers with delay. The firſt account of his defeat was 
brought him by a common ſoldier, who had eſcaped 
from the field of battle. However, Otho, who was ſtill 
ſurrounded by flatterers, was defired to give no credit 
to a baſe fugitive, who was guilty of falſchood only 
to cover his own cowardice, The ſoldier, however, till 
perſiſted in the veracity of his report; and, finding 
none inclined to believe him, immediately fell upon his 
tword, and expired at the emperor's feet. Otho was 
fo much ſtruck with the death of this man, that he 
cried out, that he would cauſe the ruin of no more 
fach valiant and worthy . ſoldiers, but would end the 
conteſt the ſhorteſt way ; and therefore having exhort- 
ed his followers to ſubmit to Vitellius, he put an end to 
his own life. | 

It was no ſooner known that Otho had killed him- 
ſelf, than all the ſoldiers repaired to Virginius, the 
commander of the German legions, earneſtly intreating 
him to take upon him the reins of government; or at 
leaſt, intreating his meditation with the generals of Vi- 
tellius in their favour. Upon his declining their requeſt, 
Rubrius Gallus, a perſon of conſiderable note, under- 
took their embaily to the generals of the conquering ar- 
my; and ſoon after obtained a pardon for all the adhe- 
rents of Otho. 

Vitellius was immediately after declared emperor by 
the ſenate 3 and received the marks of diſtinction which 
were now accuſtomed to follow the appointment of the 
ſtrongeſt ſide. At the ſame time, Italy was ſeverely 
diſtreſſed by the ſoldiers, who committed ſuch out- 
rages as exceeded all the oppreſſions of the moſt calami. 
tous war. Vitellius, who was yet in Gaul, reſolved, be- 
fore he ſet out ſor Rome, to puniſh the prætorian co. 
horts, who had been the inſtruments of all the late dif. 
turbances in the ſtate. He therefore cauſed them to 
be difarmed, and deprived of the name and Fonoux, of 
ſoldiers. He alfo ordered 150 of thoſe who were molt 
guilty to be put to death. 

As he approached towards Rome, he paſſed through 
the towns with all imaginable ſplendor ; his paſſage hy 
water was in painted galleys, adorned with garlands of 
fc ers, and profuſely furniſhed with the greateſt deli- 
cacies, In his journey there was neither order nor diſci- 
pli:.c among his ſoldiers ; they plundered whereveg they 
came with impunity ; and he ſeemed nv way difpleaſed 
with the licentiouſneis of their behaviour. 

Upon his arrival at Rome, he entered the city, not 
as a place he came to govern with juſtice, but as a town 


that became his "M7 the laws of conqueſt. He 
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marched through the ſtreets mounted on horſeback, all 
m armour ; the ſenate and people going before him, as 
if the captives of his late victory. He the next day 
made the ſenate a ſpeech, in which he magnified his 
own actions, and promiſed them extraordinary advan- 
tages from his adminiſtration. He then harangued the 
people, who being now long accuſtomed to flatter all 
in authority, highly applauded and bleſſed their new 
emperor. | 

In the mean time, his ſoldiers being permitted to ſa- 
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His ſhame- 


tiate themſelves in the debaucheries of the city, grew ful glut- 


totally unfit for war. The principal affairs of the ſtate 
were managed by the loweſt wretches. Vitellius, more 
abandoned than they, gave himſelf up to all kinds of 
luxury and profuſeneſs : but gluttony was his favourite 
vice, ſo that he brought himſelf to a habit of vomit- 
ting, in order to renew his meals at pleaſure. His en- 
tertainments, though ſeldom at his own coſt, were pro- 
digioufly expenſive ; he frequently invited himſelf to 
the tables of his ſubje&s, breakfaſting with one, dining 
with another, and ſupping with a third, all in the ſame 
day. The moſt memorable of theſe entertainments 
was that made ſor him by his brother on his arrival at 
Rome. In this were ſerved up 2000 ſeveral diſhes of 
filh, and 5000 of fowl, of the moſt valuable kinds. 
But in one particular diſh he ſeemed to have outdone 
all the former profuſion of the moſt luxurious Romans. 
This diſh, which was of ſuch magnitude as to be called 
the ſhield of Minerva, was filled with an olio made from 
the ſounds of the fiſh called ſcarri, the brains of phea- 
ſants and woodcocks, the tongues of the moſt coſtly 
birds, and the ſpawn of lampreys brought from the Car- 
pathian ſea. In order to cook this diſh properly, a ſur- 
nace was built in the fields, as it was too large for any 
kitchen to contain it. 

In this manner did Vitellins proceed; ſo that Joſe- 
phus tells us, if he had reigned long, the whole ernpire 
would not have been ſufficient to have maintained his 
gluttony. All the attendants of his court ſought to 


raiſe themſelves, not by their virtues and abilities, but 


the ſumptuouſneſs of their entertainments. This pro- 
digality produced its attendant, want; and that, in turn, 
gave riſe to cruelty, 

Thoſe who had formerly been his aſſociates were 
now deſtroyed without mercy. Going to viſit one of 
them in a violent fever, he mingled poiſon with his 
water, and delivered it to him with his own hands. He 
never pardoned thoſe money-lenders who came to de- 
mand payment of his former debts. One of the num- 
ber coming to ſalute him, he immediately ordered him 
to be carried off to execution; but ſhortly after, com- 


. manding him to be brought back, when all nis attend- 


ants thought it was to pardon the unhappy creditor, 
Vitellius gave them ſoon to underſtood that it was 
merely to have the pleaſure of feeding his eyes with 
his torments. Having condemned another to death, he 
executed his two ſons with him, only for their preſu- 
ming to intercede for their father. A Roman knight 
being dragged away to execution, and crying out that 
he had made the emperor his heir, Vitellius demanded 
to ſee the will, where finding himſelf joint heir with 
another, he ordered both to be executed, that he might 

enjoy the legacy without a partner. 
By the continuance of ſuch vices and cruelties as 
theſe he became odious to all mankind, and the 2 
| ogers 
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Rome. logers began to prognoſticate his ruin. A writing was 
ſet up in the forum to this effect: We, in the name 


of the ancient Chaldeans, give Vitellius warning to de- 
part this life by the kalends of October.“ Vitellius, 


on his part, received this inſormation with terror, and 
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ordered all the aſtrologers to be baniſhed from Rome. 
An old woman having foretold, that if he ſurvived his 
mother, he ſhould reign many years in happineſs and 
ſecurity, this gave him a deſire of putting her to 
death; which he did, by refuſing ber ſuſtenance, un- 
der the pretence of its being prejudicial to her health. 
But he ſoon ſaw the futility of relying upon ſuch vain 
prognoſtications; for his ſoldiers, by their cruelty 
and rapine, having become inſupportable to the inha- 
bitants of Rome, the legions of the Laſt, who had at 
firſt acquieſced in his dominion, began to revolt, and 
ſhortly after unanimouſly reſolved to make Veſpaſian 
emperor. 

Veſpaſian, who was appointed commander againſt 
the rebellious Jews, had reduced moſt of their coun- 
try, except Jcruſalem, to ſubjection. The death of 
Nero, however, had at firſt interrupted the progreſs 


of his arms, and the ſucceſſion of Galba gave a tempo- 


reinforce them in caſe of neceſſity. 


rary check to his conqueſts, as he was obliged to ſend 
his ſon Titus to Rome, to receive that emperor's com- 
mands. Titus, however, was ſo long detained by 
contrary winds, that he received news of Galba's death 
before he ſet ſail, He then reſolved to continue neuter 
during the civil wars between Otho and Vitellius ; and 
when the latter prevailed, he gave him his homage 
with reluctance But being delirous of acquiring re- 
putation, though he diſliked the government, he de- 
termined to lay ſiege to Jeruſalem, and actually made 
Preparations for that great undertaking, when he was 
given 10 underſtand that Vitcllius was deteſted by all 
ranks in the empire. Theſe murmurings increaſed 
every day, while Velpaſian ſecretly endeavoured to ad- 
vance the diſcontents of the army. 
they began at length to fix their eyes upon him as the 
perſon the moſt capable and willing to terminate the 
miſeries of his country, and put a period to the inju- 
ries it ſuffered, Not only the legions under his com- 
mand, but thoſe in Meæſin and Pannonia, came to the 
tame reſolution, io that they declared themſelves for 
Veſpaſian. He was alſo without his own confent pro- 
claimed emperor at Alexandria, the army there con- 
firming it with extraordinary applauſe, and paying 
their accuſtomed homage. Still, however, Veſpaſian 
ſeerned to decline the honour done him; till at length 
his ſoldiers compelled him, with their threats of imme- 
diate death, to accept a title which, in all probabi- 
lity, he wiſhed to enjoy. He now, therefore, called a 
council of war: where it was reſolved, that his ſon Ti- 
tus ſhould carry on the war againſt the Jews ; and that 
Mutianus, one of his generals, ſhould, with the greatelt 
part of his legions, enter Italy; while Veſpaſian bimſc If 
thould levy FG in all parts of the eaſt, in order to 

During theſe preparations, Vitellius, though buried in 
floth and luxury, was reſolved to make an effort to de- 
ſend the empire; whereſore his Nief commanders, 
Valens and Cecina, were ordered to make all poſſible 
preparations to reſiſt the invaders. The firlt army that 
entered Italy with an hoſtile intention was under the 


command of Antönius Primus, who was met by Ce- 
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cina near Cremona. A battle was expected to enſue ; 
but a negociation taking place, Cecina was prevailed 
upon to change ſides, and declare for Veſpaſian. His 
army, however, quickly repented of what they had 


done ; and impritoning their general, attacked Anto- 
nius, though without a leader. 


Rome. 
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The engagement con- vitellius 


tinued during the whole night: in the morning, aſter a defcated. 


ſhort repalt, both armies engaged a ſecond time; when 
the ſoldiers of Antonius ſaluting the riling ſun, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, the Vitellians ſu ppoſing that they had re- 
ceived new reintorcements, betook themſelves to flight, 
with the loſs of 30,000 men. Shortly after, freeing 
their general Cecina from priſon, they prevailed upon 
him to intercede with the conquerors for pardon ; which 
they obtained, though not without the moſt horrid bar- 
barities committed upon Cremona, the cicy to which 
they had retired for ſhelter, 

When Vitellius was informed of the defeat of his 
army, his former infolence was converted into an ex- 
treme of timidity and irreſolution. At length he com- 
manded Julius Priſcus and Alphenus Varus, with 
ſome forces that were in readineſs, to guard the paſſes 
of the Apenaines, to prevent the enemy's march to 
Rome ; reſerving the principal body of his army to 
ſecure the city, under the command of his brother 
Lucius. But being perſuaded to repair to his army in 
perſon, his preſence only ſerved to increaſe the con- 
tempt of his ſoldiers. He there appeared irreſolute, 
and {till luxurious, without counſel or conduct, igno- 
rant of war, and demanding from others thoſe in- 
ſtructions which it was his duty to give. Aſter a ſhort 
continuance in the camp, and underſtanding the revolt 
of his fleet, he returned once more to Rome: but 
every day only ſerved to render his affairs ſtill more 
deſperate ; till at laſt he made offers to Veſpaſian of 
reſigning the empire, provided his life was granted, 
and a ſufficient revenue for his ſupport. In order to 
enf-rce his requeſt, he iſſued from his palace in deep 
mourning, with all his domeſtics weeping round him. 
He then went to offer the ſword of juſtice to Cecilius, 
the conſul ; which he refuſing, the abjet emperor 
prepared to lay down the enfigns of the empire in 
the temple of Concord. But being interrupted by 
ſome, who cried out, That he himſelf was Concord, 
he reſolved, upon ſo weak an encouragement, ſtill to 
maintain his power, and immediately prepared for his 
defence. 

During this fluctuation of counſels, one Sabinus, 
who had adviſed Vitellius to reſign, perceiving his del- 
perate ſituation, refolved, by 'a bold ſtep, to oblige 
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Veſpaſian, and accordingly ſeized upon the Capitol. The cap 
But he gvas premature in his attempt; for the ſoldiers tal burnt. 


of Vitellius attacked him with great fury, and, prevail- 
ing by their numbers, ſoon laid that beautiful build. 
ing in athes. During this dreadful conflagratioff, Vi- 
tellius was feaſting in the palace of Tiberius, and be- 
Holding all the horrors of the aſſault with great ſatis- 
fatiin. Sabinus was taken priſoner, and ſhortly atter 
executed by the emperor's command. Young Domitian, 
his nephew, who was aſterwards emperor, eſcaped by 
flight, in the habit of a prieſt ; and all the reſt who 
{urvived the fire were put to the ſword. 

But this ſucceſs ſerved little to improve the affairs of 
Vitellius. He vainly fent meſſenger after meſſenger to 
being Veſpaſian's general, Antonius, to a compoſition. 
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This commander gave no anſwer to his requeſts, but 
till continued his march towards Rome, Being arri- 
ved before the walls of the city, the forces of Vitellius 
were reſolved upon defending it to the utmoſt extre- 
mity. Ir was attacked on three ſides with the utmoſt 
fury; while the army within, ſallying upon the beſie- 
gers, defended it with equal obſtinacy. The battle laſt- 
ed a whole day, till at laſt the beſieged were driven into 
the city, and a dreadful ſlaughter made of them in all 
the ſtreets, which they vainly attempted to defend. In 


the mean time, the citizens ſtood by, looking on as 


both ſides fought ; and, as if they had been in a theatre, 
clapped their hands; at one time encouraging one par- 
ty, and again the other. As either turned their backs, 
the citizens would then fall upon them in their places 
of refuge, and ſo kill and plunder them without mercy. 
But what was ſtill mere remarkable, r theſe 
dreadful ſlaughters both within and without the city, 
the people would not be prevented from , "apy. 


one of their riotous feaſts, called the Saturnalia ; ſo 


that at one time might have been ſeen a ſtrange mix- 
ture of mirth and miſery, of cruelty and lewdneſs; in 
one place, buryings and flaughters ; in another, drunk- 
enneſs and feaſting ; in a word, all the horrors of a ci- 
vil war, and all the licentiouſneſs of the moſt abandon- 
ed ſecurity ! | 

During this complicated ſcene of miſery, Vitellius 
retired privately to his wife's houſe, upon mount Aven- 
tine, deſigning that night to fly to the army com- 
manded by his brother at Tarracina. But, quite in- 
capable, through fear, of forming any reſolution, he 
changed his mind, and returned again to his palace, 
now void and deſolate; all his ſlaves forſaking him in 
his diſtreſs, and purpoſely avoiding his preſence. There, 
after wandering for ſome time quite diſconſolate, and 
fearing the face of every creature he met, he hid him- 
ſelf in an obſcure corner, from whence he was ſoon ta- 
ken by a party of the conquering ſoldiers. Still, how- 
ever, willing to add a few hours more to his miſerable 
life, he begged to be kept in priſon till the arrival of 
V-ſpaſian at Rome, pretending that he had ſecrets of 
importance to diſcover. But his intreaties were vain : 
the ſoldiers binding his hands behind him, and throw- 
ing, an halter round his neck, led him along, half na- 
ked, into the public forum, upbraiding him, as they 
proceeded, with all thoſe bitter reproaches their ma- 
lice could ſuggeſt, or his own cruelties deſerve, 'They 
alſo tied his hair backwards, as was uſual with the 
molt infamous malefactors, and held the point of a ſword 
under his chin, to prevent his hiding his face from the 
public. Some caſt dirt and filth upon him as he paſ- 
ſed, others {truck him with their hands; ſome ridiculed 
the defects of his perſon, his red fiery face, and the 
enormous greatneſs of his belly. At length, being come 
to the place of puniſhment, they killed him with many 
blows z and then dragging the dead body through the 
ſtreets with an hook, they threw it, with all poſſible ig- 
nomy into the river Tiber. Such was the miſerable 
end of this emperor, in the 57th year of his age, after 
a ſhort reign of eight months and five days. 

Vitellius being dead, the conquering army puyſued 
their <nemies throughout the city, while neither houſes 
nor tewples afforded refuge to the fugitives. The 
ſtreeis and public places were all ſtrewed with dead, 
each man lying ſlain where it was his mis{ortune to be 
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overtaken by his unmerciful purſuers. But not only the 
enemy ſuffered in this manner, but many of the citi- 
zens, who were obnoxious to the ſoldiers, were drag- 
ged from their houſes, and killed without any form of 
trial. The heat of their reſentment being ſomewhat 
abated, they next began to ſeek for plunder ; and un- 
der pretence of ſearching for the enemy, left no pl:<e 
without marks of their rage or rapacity. 
ſoldiers, the lower rabble joined in theſe deteſtable 
outrages ; ſome ſlaves came and diſcovered the riches 
of their maſters ; ſome were detected by their neareſt 
friends ; the whole city was filled with outcry and la- 
mentation; inſomuch, that the former ravages of Otho 
and Vitellius were now conſidered as flight evils in com- 

pariſon. | 
At length, however, upon the arrival of Mutianus, 
44 to Veſpaſian, theſe ſlaughters ceaſed, and the 
ate began to wear the appearance of former tran- 
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quillity. Veſpaſian was declared emperor by the una- Veſpa 
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fian 


nimous conſent both of the ſenate and the army; and proclaimed 
dignified with all thoſe titles, which now followed ra. Sperr of 


ther the power than the merit of thoſe who were ap- 
pointed to govern, Meſſengers were diſpatched to him 
into Egypt, deſiring his return, and teſtifying the ut- 
moſt deſire for his government. However, the winter 
being dargerous for failing, he deferred his voyage to 
a more convenient ſeaſon. Perhaps, alſo, the difſen- 
fions in other parts of the empire retarded his return 


Rome. 


to Rome; for one Claudius Civilis, in Lower Ger- EM. of 
many, excited his countrymen to revolt, and deſtroyed Claudius 
the Roman garriſons, which were placed in different Civilis. 


parts of that province. But, to give his rebellion an 
air of juſtice, he cauſed his army to ſwear allegiance to 
Veſpalian, until he found himſelf in a condition to 
throw off the maſk. When he thought himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently powerful, he diſclaimed all ſubmiſſion to the 
Roman government ; and having overcome one or two 
of the lieutenants of the empire, and being joined by 
ſuch of the Romans as refuſed obedience to the new 
emperor, he boldly advanced to give Cerealis, Veſpaſi- 
an's general, battle. In the beginning of this engage · 
ment, he ſeemed ſucceſsſul, breaking the Roman le- 
2 and 1 their cavalry to flight. But at 
ength Cerealis by his conduct turned the fate of the 
day, and not only routed the enemy, but took and de- 


ſtroyed their camp. This engagement, however, was 


not deciſive; ſeveral others enſued with doubtful ſuc- 
ceſs. An accommodation at length took place. Ci- 
vilis obtained peace for his countrymen, and pardon for 
himſelf; for the Roman empire was, at this time, ſo 


torn by its own diviſions, that the barbarous nations 


around made incurſions with impunity, and were ſure 


of obtaining peace whenever they thought proper to 
demand it. 


During the time of theſe commotions in German 
the Sarmatians, a barbarous nation in the north-eaſt 
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the empire, ſuddenly paſſed the river Iſer, and marched matians, 


into the Roman dominions with ſuch celerity and fury, 
as to deſtroy ſeveral garriſons, and an army under the 
command of Fonteius Agrippa. However, they were 
driven back by Rubrius Gallus, Veſpaſian's lieutenant, 
into their native foreſts ; where ſeveral attempts were 
made to confine them by garriſons and forts, placed 
along the confines of their country. But theſe hardy 
nations, having once found the way into the empire, 


never 
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never after deſiſted from invading it upon every oppor- 
tunity, till at length they over-ran and deſtroyed it en- 
tirely, , 

Veſpaſian continued ſome months at Alezandria in 
Egypt, where it is ſaid he cured a blind and a lame 
man by touching them. Before he ſet out for Rome, 
he gave his ſon Titus the command of the army that 
was to lay ſiege to Jeruſalem ; while he himſelf went 
forward, and was met many miles from Rome by all 
the ſenate, and near half the inhabitants, who gave the 
ſincereſt teſtimonies of their joy, in having an emperor 
of ſuch great and experienced virtues. Nor did he in 
the leaſt diſappoint their expectations; being equally aſ- 
ſiduons in rewarding merit, and pardoning his adverſa- 
ries ; in reforming 1 manners of the citizens, and ſet- 
ting them the beſt example in his power. 

In the mean time, Titus carried on the war againſt 
the Jews with vigour, which ended in the terrible de- 
ſtruction of the city, mentioned under the article Jews. 
Aſter which his foldiers would have crowned Titus as 
conqueror; but he refuſed the honour, alleging that he 
was only an inſtrument in the hand of Heaven, that 
manifeſtly declared its wrath againſt the Jews. At 
Rome, however, all mouths were filled with the praiſes 
of the conqueror, who had not only ſhowed himſelt an 
excellent general, but a courageous combatant : his re- 
turn, therefore, in triumph, which he did with his fa- 
ther, was marked with all the magnificence and joy that 
was in the power of men to expreſs. All things that 
were eſteemed valuable or beautiful among men were 
brought to adorn this great occafion. Among the rich 
ſpoils were expoſed vaſt quantities of gold taken out of 
the temple ; but the book of their law was not the 
leaſt remarkable among the magnificent, profuſion. A 
triumphal arch was erected upon this occaſion, on which 
were deſcribed all the viories of Titus over the Jews, 
which remains almoſt entire to this very day. Veſpa- 
ſian likewiſe huilt a temple to Peace, wherein were de- 


poſited moſt of the Jewiſh ſpoils ; and having now calm- 
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ed all che commotions in every part ot the empire, he 
thut up the temple of Janus, which had been open about 
five or ſix years. 

Vefpaſian having thus given ſecurity and peace to 
the empire, reſolved to correct num erleſs abuſes which 
had grown up under the tyranny of his predeceſſors. 
To effect this with greater eaſe, he joined Titus with 
him in the conſulfhip and tribunicial power, and in ſome 
meaſure admitted him a partner in all the highelt offices 
of the ſtate. He began with reſtraining the hcentioul- 
neſs of the army, and forcing them baek to their pri- 
ſtine diſcipline. He abridged the proce-fles that had 
been carried to an unreaſonable length in tha courts of. 
juſtice. He took eare to rebuild ſuch parts of the city 
as had ſuRered in the late commotions ; particularly the 
Capitol, which had been lately burnt ; and which he 
now reſtored to more than former magnificence. He 
Rkewiſe built a famous amphitheatre, the ruius of which 
are to this day an evidence of its ancient grandeur. 
The other ruinous cities of the empire alſo ſnared his 
paternal care; he improved ſuch as were declining, 
adorned others, and built many anew. In ſuch acts as 
theſe he paſſed a long reign of clemency and modera- 
tion ; ſo that it is ſaid, no man fuffered by an unjuſt or 
a ſevere decree during his adminiſtration, 


Julius Subinus ſeems to be the only perſon who was 
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treated with greater rigour than was uſual with this 


emperor, Savinus was commander vt a mall army in 


Gaul, and had declared himſelf emperor upon the death aq; 
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of Vitellius. However, his army was ſhortly after over- tures and 
come by Veſpaſian's general, and he himſelf compelled death of 


to ſeek ſafety by flight. 
through the Roman provinces, without being diſcover- 
ed: but finding the purſuit every day become cloſer, he 
was obliged to hide bimſelf in a cave; in which he re- 
mained concealed for no leſs than nine years, attended 
all the time by his faithſul wife Empona, who provided 
proviſions tor him by day, and repaired to him by 
night. However, ſhe was at laſt diſcovered in the 
pertormance of this pious office, and Sabinus was taken 
priſoner and carried to Rome. Great interceſſion was 
made to the emperor in his behalf: Empona herſelf ap- 
pearing with her two children, and imploring her huſ- 
band's pardon. However, neither her tears nor intrea- 
ties could prevail ; Sabinus had been too dangerous a 
rival for mercy ;z ſo that, though ſhe and her children 
were ſpared, her huſband ſuffered by the executioner. 


He for ſome time wandered Julius Sa- 


mus. 


© 
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But this ſeems to be the only inſtance in which he Clemeucy 
and good 


reſented palt offences. He cauſed the daughter of Vi- 
tellius, his avowed enemy, to be married into a noble 
family, and he himſelf provided her a ſuitable fortune. 
One of Nero's ſervants coming to beg for pardon for 
having once rudely thruſt him out of the palace, and 
inſulted him when in office, Veſpaſian only took his 
revenge by ſerving him juſt in the {ſame manner. When 
any plots or conſpiracies were formed againſt him, he 
diſdained to puniſh the guilty, ſaying, That they de- 
ſerved rather his contempt tor their ignorance, than his 
reſentment ; as they ſeemed to envy him a dignity of 
which he daily experienced the uncatineſs. His libera- 
lity towards the encouragement of arts and learning, 
was not leſs than his clemency. He ſettled a conſtant 
falary of 100,000 ſeſterces upon the teachers of rheto- 
ric. 
Jewiſh hiſtorian, Quintilian the orator, and Pliny the 
naturaliſt, flouriſhed in his reign, and were highly eſteem- 
ed by him. He was no leſs an encourager of all other 
excellencies in art; and invited the greateſt maſters and 
artificers from all parts of the world, making them con- 
ſiderable preſents, as he found occaſion. 

Yet all his numerous acts of generoſity and magnifi- 
cerce could not preſerve his character from the impu- 
tation of rapacity and avarice. He revived many obſo- 
lete methods of taxation; and even bought and told 
commodities himſelf, in order to increaſe his fortune. 
He is charged with advancing the molt avaricious go- 


qualities ol 
empe- 


the 


rer. 


He was particularly favourable to Joſephus, the 


vernors to the provinces, in order to ſhare their plunder 


on their return to Rome. He deicended to ſome very 
unuſual and diſhonourable impoſts, even to the laying 
a tax upon urine. When his ſon Titus remonſtrated 
againſt the meanneſs of ſuch a tax, Veſpaſian taking a 
piece of money, demanded it the ſmell offended him; 
and then added, that this very money was produced by 
urine. But in excuſe for this, we mult obſerve, that 
the exchequer, when Veſpaſian came to the throne, 
was ſo much exhauſted, that he informed the ſenate 


that it would require a ſupply of three hundred mil- 


lions (ſterliug) to re-eſtabliſh the commonwealth. This 
neceflity mult naturally produce more numerous and 
heavy taxations than the empire had hitherto experi- 
enced : but while the provinces were thus obliged to 

Count Lute 
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Rome. contribute to the ſupport of his power, he took every 
precaution to provide for their ſafety ; ſo that we find 
but two inſurrections in this reign,—In the fourth 
year of his reign, Antiochus king of Comagena, hold, 
ing a private correſpondence with the Parthians, the 
declared enemies of Rome, was taken priſoner in Ci- 
licia, by Pyrrhus the governor, and ſent bound to 
Rome. But Veſpaſian generouſly prevented all ill 
treatment, by giving him a reſidence at Lacedzmon, 
and allowing him a revenue ſuitable. ro his dignity. 
About the ſame time alſo, the Alani, a barbarous 
people inhabiting along the river Tanais, abandoned 
their barren wilds, and invaded the kingdom. of Media. 
From thence paſſing into Armenia, after great rava- 
ges, they overthrew Tiridates, the king of that coun- 
try, with prodigious flaughter. Titus was at length 
ſent to chaſtiſe their inſolence: but the barbarians re- 
tired at the approach of the Roman army, loaded with 
plunder ; being compelled to wait a more favourable 
opportunity of renewing their irruptions. Theſe in- 
curſions, however, were but a tranſient ſtorm, the ef- 
fects of which were ſoon repaired by the emperor's mo- 
deration and aſſiduity. We are told, that he now 
formed and eſtabliſhed a thouſand nations, which had 
ſcarcely before amounted to 200. No provinces in the 
empire lay out of his view and protection. He had, 
during his whole reign, a particular regard to Britain ; 
his generals, Petilius Cerealis, and Julius Frontinus, 
brought the greateſt part of the ifland into ſubjection; 
and Agricola, who ſucceeded ſoon after, completed 

339 What they had begun. See ExnGLanD. 
Neath of In this manner, having reigned 10 years, loved by 
Veſpaſian. his ſubjects, and deſerving their affection, he was ſur- 
priſed by an indiſpoſition at Campania, which he at 
once declared would be fatal, crying out, in the ſpirit 
of Paganiſm, . Methinks I am going to be a god.” 
Removing from thence to the city, and afterwards to a 
country-ſeat near Reate, he was there taken with a flux, 
which brought him to the laſt extremity. However, 
perceiving his end approach, and juſt going to expire, 
he cried out, that an emperor ought to die ſtanding ; 
wherefore, raiſing himſelf upon his feet, he expired in 
349 the hands of thoſe that ſuſtained him. ; 
Titus ſuc= Titus being jeyfully received as emperor, notwith- 
creds to the ſtanding a flight cppeſition from his brother Domitian, 
empire⸗ who maintained that he himſelf was appointed, and that 
Titus had fallified the will, began his reign with every 
virtue that became an emperor and a man. During the 
lite of his father there had been many imputations 
againſt him; but upon his exaltation to the throne he 
ſeemed entirely to take leave of his former vices, and 
became an example of the greateſt moderation and hu- 
manity. He had long loved Berenice, filter to Agrip- 
pa king of Judea, a woman of the greateſt beauty and 
allurements. But knowing that the connection with 
her was entirely diſagreeable to the people of Rome, 
he ſent her away, notwithſtanding their mutual paſſion 
and the many arts ſhe uſed to induce him to change his 
re/olntions. He next diſcarded all thoſe who had been 
the former miniſters of his pleaſures, and forbore to 
countenance the companions of his looſer recreations, 
though he had formerly taken great pains in the ſelec- 
tion. This moderation, added to his juſtice and gene- 
roſity, procured him the love cf all good men, and the 
appellation of the delight of mankind, which all his ac- 
. 
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tions ſeemed calculated to enſure. As be came to the Rome. 
throne-with all the advantages of his father's popularity, 
he was reſolved to uſe every method to increaſe it. He 
therefore took particular care to puniſh all inſormers, 
falſe witneſſes, and promoters of diſſenſion, condemning 
them to be ſcourged in the moſt public ſtreets, next to 
be dragged through the theatre, and then to be baniſh- 
ed to the uninhabited parts of the empire, and ſold as 
ſlaves. His courteſy and readineſs to do good have 
been celebrated even by Chriſtian writers ; his principal 
rule being, never to ſend any petitioner diſſatisfied away. 
One night, recollecting chat he had done nothing bene- 
ficial to mankind the day preceding, he cried out among 
his friends,“ I have loſt a day.” A ſentence too re- 
markable not to be univerſally known. 341 
In this reign, an eruption of mount Veſuvius did A dread- 
conſiderable damage, overwhelming many towns, and fu! crup- 
ſending its aſhes into countries more than 100 miles on of Ve- 
diſtant. Upon this memorable occaſion, Pliny the na- Roms 
turaliſt loſt his life ; for, being impelled by too eager a 
curiolity to obſerve the eruption, he was ſuffocated in 
the flames . There happened alſo about this time a 
fire at Rome, which continued three days and nights 
ſucceſſively, which was followed by a plague, in which 
10,000 men were buried in a day, The emperor, how- 
ever, did all that lay in his power to repair the damage 
ſuſtained by the public; and, with reſpect to the city, 
declared that he would take the whole loſs of it upon 342 
himſelf. Theſe diſaſters were in ſome meaſure counter. Agricola 
balanced by the ſucceſſes in Britain under Agricola. ©Vilizes 
This excellent general having been ſent into that coun-, > 
try towards the latter end of Veſpaſian's reign, ſhowed 1102 
himſelf equally expert in quelling the refractory, and ci- 
vilizing thoſe who had formerly ſubmitted to the Ro- 
man power. The Ordovices, or inhabitants of North 
Wales, were the firſt that were ſubdued. He then made 
a deſcent upon Mona, or the iſland of Angleſea; 
which ſurrendered at diſcretion, Having thus rendered 
himſelf maſter of the whole country, he took every me- 
thod to reſtore diſcipline to his own army, and to intro- 
duce ſome ſhare of politeneſs among thoſe whom he 
had conquered, He extorted them, both by advice 
and example, to build temples, theatres, and ſtately 
houſes. He cauſed the ſons of their nobility to be in- 
{ſtructed in the liberal arts; he had them taught the 
Latin cep, and induced them to imitate the Ro- 
man modes of dreſſing and living. Thus, by degrees, 
this barbarous people began to aſſume the luxurious 
manners of their conquerors, and in time even outdid 
them in all the refinements of ſenſual pleaſure. For the 
ſucceſs in Britain, Titus was ſaluted emperor the 15th 
time ; but he did not long ſurvive his honours, be- 
ing ſeized with a violent fever at a little diltance 4; 
from Rome. Perceiving his death to approach, Titus ics. 
he declared, that during the whole courſe of his life 
he knew but of one action which he repented of; but 
that action he did not think proper to expreſs. Shortly 
aſter, he died (not without ſuſpicion of treachery from 
his brother Domitian, who had long wiſhed to govern) 
in the 41ſt year of his age, having reigned two years 
two months and twenty days. | 
The love which all ranks of people bore to Titus, guccstded 
facilitated the election of his brother Domitian,. not- by Domi- 
withitanding the ill opinion many had already conceived tian. 
ot him. His ambition was already but too well 
| known, 
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known, and his pride ſoon appeared upon his coming 
to the throne ; having been heard to declare, that he 
had giyen the empire to his father and brother, and 
now received it again as his due. | 

The beginning of his reign was univerſally accept- 
able to the — * as he appeared equally remarkable 
for his clemency, liberality, and juſtice. He carricd 
his abhorrence of cruelty ſo far, as at ore time to for- 
bid the ſacrificing of oxen. His liberality was ſuch, 
that he would not accept of the legacies that were left 
bim by ſuch as had children of their own. His juſtice 
was ſuch, that he would fit whole days and reverſe the. 
partial ſentences of the ordinary judges. He appeared 
very careful and liberal in repairing the libraries which 
had been burnt, and recovering copies of ſuch books as 
had been loſt, ſending on purpoſe to Alexandria to 
tranſcribe them. But he ſoon began to ſhow the natu- 


ral deformity of his mind. Inſtead of cultivating lite- 


Tis enor- 
mous vices. 


* See Scot- 
land, 


rature, as bis father and brother had done, he neglected 
all kinds of ſtudy, addicting himſelf wholly to the 
meaner purſuits, particularly archery and gaming. No 
emperor before him entertained the — with ſuch 
various and expenſive ſhows, During theſe diverſions 
he diſtributed great rewards ; ſitting as preſident him- 
ſelf, adorned with a purple robe and crown, with the 
prieſts of Jupiter and the college of Flavian prieſts abont 
him. The meanneſs of his occupations in ſolitude were 
oy contraſt to his exhibitions in public oſtentation. 

e uſually ſpent his hours of retirement in catching 
flies, and ſticking them through with a bodkin; ſo that 
one of his ſervants being aſked if the emperor was alone, 
he anſwered, that he had not ſo much as a fly to bear 
him company. His vices ſeemed every day to increaſe 
with the duration of his reign; and as he thus became 
more odious to his people, all their murmurs only ſerved 
to add ſtrength to his ſuſpicions, and malice to his 
cruelty, His ungrateful treatment of Agricola ſeemed 
the firſt ſymptom of his natural malevolence. Domitian 
was always particularly ſond of obtaining a military re- 
putation, and therefore jealous of it in others. He had 
marched ſome time before into Gaul, upon a pretended 
expedition againſt the Catti, a people of Germany; 
and, without ever ſeeing the enemy, reſolved to have 
the honour of a triumph upon his return to Rome. For 
that purpoſe he purchaſed a number of ſlaves, whom he 
dreſſed in German habits; and at the head of this mi- 
ſerable proceſſion entered the city, amidſt the apparent 
acclamations and concealed contempt of all his ſubjects. 
The ſucceſſes, therefore, of Agricola in Britain affeq- 
ed him with an extreme degree of envy. This admi- 
Table general, who is ſcarce mentioned by any wri- 
ter except Tacitus, purſned the advantages which he 
had already obtained. He routed the Caledonians; 
overcame Galgacus, the Britiſh chief, at the head of 
30,000 men; and afterwards ſending out a fleet to ſcour 
the coaſt, firſt diſcovered Great Britain to be an iſland®. 
He likewiſe diſcovered and ſubdued the Orkneys, and 
thus reduced the whole into a civilized province of the 
Roman empire. When the account of theſe ſucceſſes 
was brought{to Domitian, he received it with a ſeeming 
pleaſure, but real uneaſineſs. 
riſing reputation a reproach upon his own inactivity; 
and, inſtead of attempting to emulate, he reſolved to 
ſuppreſs the merit of his ſervices. He ordered him, 


therefore, the external marks of his approbation, and 
Vol. XVI. 
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took care that triumphant ornaments, ſtatues, and other 
honours, ſhould be decreed him ; but at the ſame time 
he removed him from his command, under a pretence of 
appointing him to the government of Syria. By theſe 
meaus, Agricola ſurrendered up his government to Sa- 
luſtius Lucullus, but ſoon found that Syria was other- 
wiſe diſpoſed of. Upon his return to Rome, which 
was privately and by night, he was coolly received by 
the emperor ; and dying ſome time after in retirement, 
it was ſuppoſed by ſome that his end was haſtened by 
Domitian's direction. 


Rowe. 
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Domitian ſoon aſter found the want of ſo experienced Many bar- 


a commander in the many irruptions cf the barbarous 
nations that ſurrounded the empire. The Sarmatians 
in Europe, joined with thoſe in Aſia, made a formida- 
ble invaſion ; at once deſtroying a whole legion, and 
a general of the Romans. The Dacians, under the 
conduct of Decebalus their king, made an irruption, 
and overthrew the Romans in ſeveral engagements. 
Loſſes were followed by loſſes, ſo that every ſeaſon be- 
came memorable for ſome remarkable overthrow. At 
laſt, however, the ſtate making a vigorous exertion of 
its internal power, the barbarians were repelled, partly 
by force and partly by the aſſiſtance of money, which 
only ſerved to enable them to make future invaſions to 

eater advantage. But in whatever manner the enemy 
_ have been repelled, Domitian was reſolved not 
to loſe the honour of a triumph. He returned in great 
ſplendor to Rome; and not contented with thus tri- 
umphing twice without a victory, he reſolved to take 
the ſurname of Germanicus, for his conqueſt over a 
people with whom he never contended. 


barons na- 
tions in- 


vade the 
empirc, 


In proportion as the ridicule increaſed againſt him, 


his pride ſeemed every day to demand greater homage, 
He would permit his ſtatues to be made only of gold 
and ſilver; aſſumed to himſelf divine honours; and or- 
dered that all men ſhould treat him with the ſame ap- 
pellations which they gave to the divinity. His cruelty 
was not behind his arrogance; he cauſed numbers of 
the moſt illuſtrious ſenators and others to be put to 
death upon the moſt trifling pretences. Saluſtius Lu- 
cullus, his lieutenant in Britain, was deſtroyed only for 
having given his own name to a new ſort of lances of 
his own invention. Junius Ruſticus died for publiſhing 
a book, in which he commended 'Thraica and Priſcus, 
two philoſophers who oppoſed Veſpaſian's coming to 
the throne. | 

Such cruelties as theſe, that ſeem almoſt without a 
motive, may naturally be ſuppoſed to have produced re- 
hellion. Lucius Antonius, governor in Upper Ger- 
many, knowing how much the emperor was deteſted at 
home, aſſumed the enſigns of imperial dignity. As be 
was at the head of a formidable army, his ſucceſs re— 


mained long doubtful ; but a ſudden overflowing of the 


Rhine dividing his army, be was ſet upon at that junc- 
ture by Normandus, the emperor's general, and totally 
routed. The news cf this victory, we are told, was 
brought to Rome by ſuperratural means, on the ſame 
day that the battle was tought. Domitian's ſeverity 
was greatly increaſed by this ſucceſs, of ſhort duration. 
In order to diſcover thoſe who were accomplices with 
the advere party, he invented new tortures, ſometimes 
cutting off the hands, at other times thruſting fire in- 
to the privities, of the people whom he ſuſpected of be- 
ing his enemies. During theſe eruelties, he R 
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their guilt by hypocriſy, never pronouncing ſentence 


——— without a preamble full of gentleneſs and mercy. He 


348 
He perſc - 
cutes the 
Jews and 
Chriſtians, 


was particularly terrible to the ſenate and nobility, the 
whole body of whom he frequently threatened entirely 
to extirp ge. At one time, he ſurrounded the ſenate - 
houſe with his troops, to the great conſternation of the 
ſenators. At another, he reſolved to amuſe himſelf 
with their terrors in a different manner. Having in- 
vited them to a public entertainment, he received them 
all very formally at the entrance of his palace, and con- 
ducted them into a ſpacious hall, hung round with black, 
and illuminated by a few melancholy lamps, that dit- 
ſuſed light only ſufficient to ſhow the horrors of the 
place. All around were to be ſ:en nothing but coffins, 
with the names of each of the ſenators written upon 
them, together with other objects of terror, and inſtru- 
ments of execution. While the company beheld all the 
preparations with ſilent agony, ſeveral men, having 
their bodies blackened, each with a drawa ſword in one 
hand and a flaming torch in the other, entered the hall, 
and danced round them. After ſome time, when the 
gueſts expected nothing leſs than inſtant death, well 
knowing Domitian's capricious crueky, the doors were 
ſet open, and one of the ſervants came to inform them, 
that the emperor gave all the company leave to withdraw. 

Theſe cruelties were rendered ſtill more odious by 
his luſt and avarice. Frequently after preſiding at an 
execution, he would retire with the lewdeft proſtitutes, 


and uſe the ſame baths which they did. His avarice, 


which was the conſequence of his profuſion, knew no 
bounds. He ſeized upon the eſtates of all againſt whom 
he could find the ſmalleſt pretenſions; the molt trifling 
action or word againſt the majeſty of the prince was 
ſufficient to ruin - poſſeſſor. He particularly exacted 
large ſums from the rich Jews ; who even then began to 
practiſe the art of peculation, for which they are at pre- 
ſent ſaid to be remarkable. He was excited againſt 
them, not only by avarice, but by jealouſy. A prophecy 
had been long current in the eaſt, chat a perſon from 
the line of David ſhould rule the world. Whereupon, 
this ſuſpicious tyrant, willing to evade the prediction, 
commanded all the Jews of the lineage of David to be 
diligently ſought out, and put to death. Two Chriſ- 
tians, grandſons of St Jude the apoſtle, of that line, 
were brought before him; but finding them poor, and 
no way ambitious of temporal power, he diſmiſſed them, 
conſidering them as objects too mean for his jealouſy. 
However, his perſecution of the Chriſtians was more 
ſevere than that of any of his predeceſſors. By his 
letters and edicts they were banithed in ſeveral parts of 
the empire, and put to death with all the tortures of 
ingenious cruelty. The predictions of Chaldeans and 
altrologers alſo, concerning his death, gave him moſt 
violent apprehenſions, and kept him in the moſt tor- 


menting diſquietude. As he approached towards the. 


end ot his re gn, he would permit no criminal, or pri- 
ſoner, to be brought into his preſence, until they were 
bound in ſuch a manner as to be incapable of injuring 


him; and he generally ſecured their chains in his own. 
hands, His jealouſies increaſed to that degree, that he 


ordered the gallery in which he walked to be ſet round 
with a peliucid tone, which ſerved as a mirror to ręflect 
the perſons of all ſuch as approached him from behind. 
Every omen and prodigy gave him freſh anxiety. 

But a period was ſoon to be put to this monſter's 


* 


ment, running to fetch it, tound only the ſcabbard, for 


with his fingers. But Parthenius, with his freedman, 


ſlain, the joy of the ſenate was ſo great, that being aſ- 


cruelty. Among the number of thoſe whom. he at once Rome. 
careſſed arid ſuſpected, was his wife Domitia, whom 9 
he had taken from Alius Lama, her former kuſband, a coi ſpi- 
This woman, however, was become obnoxious to him, racy fort- 
for having placed ker aflections upon one Paris, a ed again 
player; and he reſolved to diſpatch her, with ſeveral N= 
others that he either hated or ſuſpected. It was the ty- 
rant's method to put down the names'of all ſuch as he 
intended to deltroy in his tablets, which be kept about 

him with great circumſpection. Domitia, fortunately 
happening to get a ſight ot them, was ſtruck at finding 

her own name in the catalogue of choſe fated to deſiruc- 
tion, She ſhowed the fatal liſt to Norbanus and Pe- 
tronius, prefects of the prætorian bands, ho found 
themſelves ſet down; as likewiſe to Stephanus, the 
comptroller of the houſehold, who came into the con- 
ſpiracy with alacrity. Parthenias alſo, the chief cham- 
berlain, was of the number, Theſe, after many con- 
ſultations, determined on the firit opportunity to” put 
their defign in execution; and at length fixed on the 
18th day of September for the completion of their 
attempt. Domitian, whoſe death was every day tore- 

told by the aſtrologers, who, of conſequence, muſt at 

laſt be right in their predictions, was in ſome meaſure 
Artery. ae ot that day ; and at he had been ever ti- 
morous, ſo he was now more particularly upon his 
guard. He had ſome time before ſecluded himſelf in 

the moſt ſecret receſſes of his palace; and at midnight 

was ſo attrighted as to leap out of his bed, inquiring 

of his attendants what hour of the night it was. Upon 
their falſely aſſuring him that it was an hour later than 

that which he was taught to apprehend, quite tranſ- 
ported, as if all danger was paſt, he prepared to go to 

the bath. Juſt then, Parthenius his chamberlain came. 

to inform him that Stephanus the comptroller of his 
houſehold deſired to ſpeak to him upon an affair of the 
utmoſt importance. 'The emperor having given orders 

that bis attendants ſhould retire, . 52 entered 
with his hand in a ſcarf, which he had worn thus for 
ſome days, the better to conceal a dagger, as none were 
permitted to appreach the emperor except unarmed. 

He began by giving information of a pretended conſpi- 
racy, and exhibited a paper in which the particulars 350 
were ſpecified. While Domitian was reading the con- He js mur- 
tents with an eager curioſity, Stephanus drew his dag- dered. 
ger, and ſtruck him in the groin. _ The wound not be- 
ing mortal, Domitian caught hold of the atlafſin, and 
threw him upon the ground, calling cut tor aſſiſtance. 
He demanded-alſo his ſword, that was uſually placed 
under his piliow ; and a boy who attended in che apart- 


Par.henins had previouſly removed the blade. The 
ſtruggle with Stephanus ſtill continued: Domitian ill 
kept him under, and at ane time attempted to wre!t the 
dagger from his hand, at another to tear out his eyes 


a gladiator, and two ſubaltern officers, n coming in, 
ran all furiouſly upon the emperor, and diſpatched him 
with many wounds. In the mean time, ſome of the 
officers of the guard being alarmed, came to his aſſiſt- 
ance, but too late to ſave him; however, they ſlew 
Stephanus on the ſpot. | 
When it was publicly known that Domitian was 


ſembled with the utmoſt halte, they began to load his 
| | memory. 


nar 
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Rome. memory with every reproach: His ſtatues were com- 


— — manded to be taken down; and a decree was made, 


that all his inſcriptions ſhould be eraſed, his name 
ſtruck ont of the regiſters of fame, and his funeral 
omitted. 'The people, who now took little part in the 
affairs of government, looked on his death with indit- 
ference ; the ſoldiers alone, whom he had loaded with 
favours, and enriched by largeſſes, ſincerely regretted 
their benefactor. The ſenate, therefore, reſolved to 
provide a ſucceſſor before the army could have an op- 
357 Portunity of taking the appointment upon themſelves : 
Cocceius and Cocceius Nerva was choſen to the empire the very 
Nerva day on which the tyrant was ſlain. 
made em- Nerya was of an illuſtrious family, as moſt ſay, by 
IM? birth a Spaniard, and above 65 years old when he was 
called to the throne, He was, at that time, the 
moſt remarkable man in Rome, for his virtues, mo- 
deration and reſpect to the laws; and he owed his ex- 
altation to the blameleſs conduct of his former life. 
When the ſenate went to pay him their ſubmiſſions, he 
received them with his accuſtomed humility ; while 
Arius Antonius, his moſt intimate friend, having em- 
braced him with great familiarity, congratulated him 
on his acceſſion to the empire: and indeed no emperor 
had ever ſhewn himſelf more worthy of the throne than 
Nerva; his only fault being that he was too indulgent, 
252 And often made a prey by his inſidious courtiers. 
His great However, an excels of indulgence and humanity 
clemency” were faults that Rome could eaſily pardon, after the 
and mode- cruelties of ſuch an emperor as Domitian. Being long 
ration. accuſtomed to tyranny, they regarded Nerva's gentle 
reign with rapture, and even gave his imbecility the 
name of benevolence. Upon coming to the throne, he 
ſolemnly ſwore than no ſenator of Rome ſhould be 
put to death by his command, during his reign, though 
they gave ever ſo juſt a cauſe. He conferred great fa- 
vours, and beſtowed large gifts, upon his particular 
friends. His liberality was ſo extenſive, that, upon his 
firſt promotion to the empire, he was conſtrained to ſell 
his gold and filver plate, with his other rich moveables, 
to enable him to continue his liberalities. He releaſed 
the cities of the empire from many ſevere impoſitions, 
which had been laid upon them by Veſpaſian ; took off 
a rigorous tribute, which had been laid upon carriages ; 
and reſtored thoſe to their property who had been un- 
juſtly diſpoſſeſſed by Domitian. | 
Mito During his ſhort reign he made ſeveral good laws. 
veral good He particularly prohibited the caſtration of male chil- 
laws, dren ; which had been likewiſe condemned by his pre- 
deceſſor, but not wholly removed. He put all thoſe 
faves to death who had, during the laſt reign, inform- 
ed againſt their maſters. He permitted no ſtatues to 
be erected to honour him, and converted into money 
ſuch of Domitian's as had been ſpared by the ſenate. 
He ſold many rich robes, and much of the ſplendid 
ſurniture of the palace, and retrenched ſeveral unrea- 
ſonable expences at court. At the ſame time, he had 
ſo little regard for money, that when Herodes Atticus, 
one of his ſubjects, had found a large treaſure, and 
wrote to the emperor how to diſpoſe of it, he received 
for anſwer, that he might e it; but the finder il in- 
forming the emperor that it was a fortune too large for 
a private perſon, Nerva, admiring his honeſty, wrote 
him word, that then he might abuſe it. 
A life of ſuch generoſity and mildneſs was not, 


however, without its enemies, Calpurnius Craſſus, 
with ſome others, formed a dangerous conſpiracy to de- 
ſt oy him; but Nerva would uſe no ſeverity : he relted 
ſatisfied with baniſhing thoſe who were culpable, thougl: 
the ſenate were for infliting more rigorous puniſhments. 
But the moſt dangerous inſurrection againſt his intereſts 
was from the prætorian bands; who, headed by Caſpa- 
rius Olianus, inſiſted upon revenging the late emperor's 
death, whoſe memory was {till dear to them from li, 
frequent liberalities. Nerva, whoſe kindneſs to good 
men rendered him (till more obnoxious to the vicious, 
did all in his power to ſtop the progreſs of this inſur- 
rection; he preſented himſelf to the mutinous ſoldiers, 
and, opening his boſom, defired them to ſtrike there, 
rather than be guilty of ſo much injuſtice. The ſoldiers, 
however, paid no regard to his remonſtrances ; but, 
ſeizing upon Petronius and Parthenius, flew them in 
the moſt ignominious manner. Not content with this, 
they even compelled the emperor to approve of their 
ſedition, and to make a ſpeech to the people, in which 
he thanked the cohorts for their fidelity. So diſagree- 
able a conſtraint upon the emperor's inclinations was, 
in the end, attended with the moſt happy effects, as it 
cauſed the adoption of Trajan to ſucceed him in the 


diſpoſition of the times, he ſtood in need of an aſſiſtant 
in the empire, who might ſhare the fatigues of govern- 
ment, and contribute to keep the licentivus in awe. For 
this purpoſe, ſetting aſide all his own relations, he fix- 
ed upon Ulpius Trajan, an utter ſtranger to his family, 
who was then governor in Upper Germany, to ſucceed 
him. Having put his determination in execution, and 
performed the accuſtomed ſolemnities, he inſtantly ſeat 
off ambaſſadors to Cologne, where Trajan then reſided, 
intreating his aſſiſtance in puniſhing thoſe from whom 
he had received ſuch an inſult. The adoption of this 
admirable man, proved ſo great a curb to the licenti- 
ouſneſs of the ſoldiery, that they continued in perfect 
obedience during the reſt of this reign ; and Caſparius 
being ſent to kim, was, by bis command, either banith- 
ed or put to death. 
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empire. Nerva perceived that in the preſent turbulent Adopts 
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The adopting Trajan was the laſt public act of Death 
Nerva. In about three months after, having put him- Nerva. 


ſelf in a violent paſſicn with one Regulus a ſenator, he 
was ſeized with a fever, of which he ſhortly after died, 
after a ſhort reign of one year four months and nine days. 
He was the firit foreign emperor who reigned in Rome, 
and juſtly reputed a prince of great generoſity and mo- 
deration. He is alſo celebrated for his wiſdom, though 
with leſs reaſon, the greatelt inſtance he gave of it, du- 
ring his reign, being in the choice of his ſucceſſor. 


mans, in his expeditions along the Euphrates and the 
Rhine; and while yet very young, acquired a conſider- 
able reputation for military accompliſhments. He 
enured his body to fatigue; he made long marches on 
foot; and laboured to acquire all the ſkill in war which 
was neceflary tor a commander. When he was made ge- 
neral of the army in Lower Germany, which was one of 
the moſt conſiderable employments in the empire, it 
made no alteration in his manners or way of living; 
and the commander was ſeen noway differing from the 
pri vate tribune, except in his ſuperior wiſdom and vir- 

3H 2 tues. 


Trajan as 
715 ſuc- 
ceſſor. 
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Trajan's family was originally from Italy, but he him- Great qua- 
ſelf was born in Seville in Spain. He very early ac- litics of 
companied his father, who was a general of the Ro. Trajan. 
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His body was 
majeſtic and vigorous z he was at that middle time of 
life which is happily tempered with the warmth of youth 
and the caution of age, being 42 years old. To theſe 
qualities were added, a modelly that ſeemed peculiar to 
himſelf alone; ſo that mankind found a pleaſure in 
praiſing thoſe accompliſhments of which the poſſeſſor 
ſeemed no way conſcious. Upon the whole, Trajan is 
diſtinguiſned as the greateſt and the beſt emperor of 
Rome. Others might have equalled him-in war, and 
ſome might have been his rivals in clemency and good- 
neſs ; but he ſeems the only prince who united theſe 
talents in the greateſt perfection, and who appears equal- 
ly to engage our admiration and our regard. Upon be- 
ing informed of the death of Nerva, he prepared to 
return to Rome, whither he was invited by the united 
intreaties of the ſtate. He therefore began his march 
with the diſcipline that was for a long time unknown in 
the armies of the empire. The countries through 
which he paſſed were neither ravaged nor taxed, and 
he entered the city, not in a triumphant manner, though 
he had deſerved it often, but on foot, attended by \ £ 
civil officers of the ſtate, and followed by his ſoldiers, who 
marched ſilently forward with modeſty and reſpect. It 
would be tedious and unneceſſary to enter into a detail of 
this good monarch's labours for the ſtate. His applica- 
tion to buſineſs, his moderation to his enemies, his mo- 
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Rowe, tuts. The great qualities of his mind were accompa- 
— —nied with all the advantages of perſon. 
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look upon the Chriſtians with a ſvſpicious-eye. The 
extreme veneration which he profeſſed for the religion 
of the empire, ſet him ſedulouſly to oppoſe every inno- 
vation, and the progreſs of Chriltianityſeemed to alarm 
him. A law had tor ſome time before been paſſed, in 
which all Heteriz, or ſocieties diſſenting from the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, were conſidered as illegal, being repu- 
ted nurſeries cf impoſture and ſedition. Under the 
ſanction of this law, the Chriſtians were perlecuted in 
all parts of the empire. Great numbers of them were 
put to death, as well by popular tumults as by edicts 
and judicial proceedings. However, the perſecuticn 
ceaſed after ſome time; for the emperor having advice 
from Pliny, the pro-conful in Bithynia, of the innocence 
and ſimplicity of the Chriſtians, and of their inoffenſive 
and moral way of living, he ſuſpended their puniſhments. 
But a total ſtop was put to them upon Tiberianus the 
governor of Paleſtine's ſending him word, That he was 
wearied out with executing the laws againſt the Gali- 
leans, who crouded to execution in ſuch multitudes, 
that he was at a loſs how to proceed, Upon this in- 
formation, the emperor gave orders, that the Chriſtians 


ſhould not be ſought after ; but if any offered them- 
ſelves, that they ſhould ſuffer. In this manner the rage 
of perſecution ceaſed, and the emperor found leiſure 50 


turn the force of his arms againſt the Armenians and 


Pa"thians, who now began to throw off all ſubmiſſion 
to Rome, | 


358 
deity in exaltation, his liberality to the deſerving, and his 


frugality in his own expences; theſe have all been the ſub- 
ject of panegyric among his cotemporaries, and they con- 


While he was employed in theſe wars, there was a Iifurrec- 
dreadful inſurrection of the Jews in all parts of the em- tion of the 
pire. This wretched people, till infatuated, and ever Jews. 


tinue to be the admiration of poſterity. Upon giving the 
ptefet of the pretorian band the ſword, according to 
cuſtom, he made uſe of this remarkable expreſſion, 
«< Take this ſword, and uſe it, if Fhave merit, for me; 
it otherwiſe, againſt me.” After which he added, 
That he who gave laws was the firſt who was. bound to 
obſerve them. His failings were his love of women, 
which, however, never hurried him beyond the bounds 
of decency ; and his immoderate paſſion for war, to 
which he had been bred up from his childhood. The 
firſt war he was. engaged in after his coming to the 
- throne was with the Dacians, who during the reign of 
Domitian, had committed numberleſs ravages upon the 
provinces of the empire. He therefore raiſed a power- 
ful army, and with great expedition marched into thoſe 
barbarous countries, where he was vigorouſly oppoſed 
by Decebklus, the Dacian king, who for a long time 
withſtood his boldeſt efforts ; but was at laſt entirely 
reduced, and his kingdom made a Roman province, 
See Dacia. At his return to Rome, he entered the 


expecting ſome ſignal deliverer, took the advantage of 
Trajan's abſence in the eaſt to maſſacre all the Greeks 
and Romans whom they got into their power, without 
reluctance or mercy, This rebellion firſt began in Cy- 
rene, a Roman province in Africa; from thence the 
flame extended to Egypt, and next to the iſland of Cy- 
prus. Theſe places they in a manner diſpeopled with 
ungovernable fury. Their barbarities were ſuch, that 
they eat the fleſh of their enemies, wore their ſkins, 
ſawed them aſunder, caſt them to wild beaſts, made them 
kill each other, and ſtudied new torments by which to 
deſtroy them. However, theſe cruelties were of no 
long duration: the governors of the reſpeQive provinces 
making head againſt their tumultuous fury, ſoon treat- 
ed them with a retaliation of cruelty, and put them to 
death, not as human beings, but as outragious peſts 
to ſociety. As the Jews had practiſed their cruelties. 
in Cyprus particularly, a law was publicly enacted, by 


which it was made capital for any Jew to ſet foot on 
the iſland, | 


city in triumph; and the rejoicings for his victories laſted 

for the ſpace of 120 days. | 
Having thus given peace and proſperity to the em-- 

pire, Trajan continued his reign, loved, honoured, and 


During theſe bloody tranſactions, Trajan was pro- Succeſies of 
ſecuting his ſucceſſes in the eaſt. His firſt march was Trajan in 
into Armenia, the king of which country had diſclaimed the caſt. 


almoſt adored, by his ſubjects. He adorned the city 
with public buildings; he freed it from ſuch men as 
lived by their vices; he entertained perſons of merit 
with the utmoſt familiarity ; and ſo little feared his 
enemies, that he could ſcarcely be induced to ſuppoſe 
that he had any. 

It had been happy for this great prince's memory, 
if he had ſhown equal clemency to all his ſubjects ; but, 


Chriſtiaus. about the ninth year of his reign, he was perſuaded to 


all alliance with Rome, and received the enſigns of roy- 
alty and dominion from the monarch of Parthia. How- 
ever, upon the news of Trajan's expedition, his fears 
were ſo great, that he abandoned his country to the 
invaders ; while the greateſt part of his governors and 
nobility came ſubmiſſively to the emperor, acknow- 
ledging themſelves his ſubjects, and making him the 
molt coſtly preſents. Having in this manner taken 
poſſeſſion of the whole country, and gotten the king 
into his power, he marched into the dominions of the 

| king- 


s of 
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Rome, king of Parthia. There entering the opulent kingdom 
— — of Meſopotamia, he reduced it into the form of a Ro- 
ma province. From thence he went againſt the Par- 
- thians, marching on foot at the head of his army; in 
this manner cralling the rivers, and conforming to all 
the ſeverities of diſcipline which were impoſed on the 
meaneſt ſoldier. His ſucceſſes againſt the Parthians 


were great and numerous. He conquered Syria and 


Chaldea, and took the famous city of Babylon, Here, 


attempting to croſs the Euphrates, he was oppoſed by 
the enemy, who were reſolved to ſtop his pailage : but 
he ſecretly cauſed boats to be made upon the adjoining 
mountains; and bringing them to the water ſide, paſſed 
his army with great expedition, not, however, without 

eat {laughter on both ſides. From thence he tra- 
verſed tracts of country which had never before been 


invaded by a Roman army, and ſeemed to take a plea- 


ſure in purſuing the ſame march which Alexander the 


Great had formerly marked out for him, Having 


paſſed the rapid ſtreams of the Tigris, he advanced to 
the city Cteſiphon, which he took, and opened himſelf 


a paſſage into Perſia, where he made many conquelts, 


that were rather ſplendid than ſerviceable. After ſub- 
duing all the country bordering on the Tigris, he 
marched ſouthward to the Perſian gulph, where he ſub- 
dued a monarch who poſſeſſed a conſiderable iſland 
made by the divided ſtreams of that river. Here, win- 
ter coming on, he was in danger of loſing the greateſt 
part of his army by the inclemency of the climate and 
the inundations of the river. He therefore with inde- 
fatigable pains fitted out a fleet, and failing down the 
Perſian gulph, entered the Indian ocean, conquering, 
even to the Indies, and ſubduing a part of them to the 
Roman empire. He was prevented from purſuing fur- 
ther conquelts in this diſtant country, both by the re- 
volt of many of the provinces he had already ſubdued, 
and by the ſcarcity of proviſions, which ſeemed to con- 


. tradi the reports of the fertility of the countries he 


was induced to invade. The inconveniences of increa- 
ſing age alſo contributed to damp the ardour of this 
enterpriſe, which at one time he intended to purſue to 
the confines of the earth. Returning, therefore, along 
the Perſian gulph, and ſending the ſenate a particular 
account of all the nations he had conquered, the names 
of which alone compoſed a long catalogue, he prepared 
to puniſh thoſe countries which had revolted from bim. 
He began by laying the famous city of Edeſſa, in Me- 
ſopotamia, in aſhes ; and in a ſhort ſpace of time, not 
only retook all thoſe places which had before acknow- 
ledged ſubjection, but conquered many other provinces, 
ſo as to make himſelf maiter of the molt fertile king- 
doms of all Aſia. In this train of ſucceſſes he ſcarce 
met with a repulſe, except before the-city Atra, in the 
deſerts of Arabia, Wherefore judging that this was a 
proper time for bounding his conquelts, he reſolved to 
give a maſter to the countries he had ſubdued. With 
this reſolution he repaired to the city Cteſiphon, in 
Perſia; and there, with great ceremony, crowned Par- 
thamaſpates king of Parthia, to the great joy of all his 
ſubjets. He eſtabliſhed another king allo over the 
kingdom of Albania, near the Caſpian ſea, Then 
placing governors and lieutenants in other provinces, 
he reſolved to return to his capital in a more magnifi- 
cent manner than any of his predeceſſors had done be- 
fore him. He accordingly left Adrian general of all 


his forces in the eaſt; and continued his journey to- Rome. 


wards Rome, where the moſt magnificent prepatations 
were made for his arrival. However, he had not go: 
farther than the province of Cilicia, when he ſound 
himſelf too weak to proceed in his uſual manner. He 
therefore cauſed himnfelf to be carried on {hip-board 
to the city of Seleucia, where he died of the apo- 
plexy, having been attacked by that diſorder once 
before. During the time of his indiſpoſition, his wife 
Plotina conſtantly attended near him; and, knowing 
the emperor's diſlike to Adrian, it is thougt.t forged 
the will, by which he was adopted to ſucceed. 


Trajan died in the 63d year of his age, after a reign He dies, 
of nineteen years fix months and fifteen days, How and is ſuc- 


highly he was eſteemed by his ſubjects appears by their 
manner of bleſſing his ſucceſſors, always wiſhing them 
the fortune of Auguſtus, and the goodneſs of Trajan. 
His military virtues, however, upun which he chiefly 
valued himſelf, produced no real advantages to his 
country; and all his conqueits diſappeared, when the 
power was withdrawn that enforced them. 

Adrian was by deſcent a Spaniard, and his anceſtors 
were of the ſame city where Trajan was born. He was 
nephew to Trajan, and married to Sabina his grand- 
niece. When 'Trajan was adopted to the empire, Adrian 
was a tribune of the army in Mæſia, and was ſent by the 
troops to congratulate the emperor on his advancement, 
However, his brother-in-law, who deſired to have an 
opportunity of congratulating Trajan himſelf, ſupplicd 
Adrian with a carriage that broke down on the way. 
But Adrian was reſolved to loſe no time, and perform- 
ed the reſt of the journey on foot. "Uhis aſſiduity was 
very plealing to the emperor ; but he diſliked Adrian 
from ſeveral more prevailing motives. His kinſman 
was expenſive, and involved in debt. He was, belides, 
inconitant, capricious, and apt to envy another's repu- 
tation. Theſe were faults, that, in Trajan's opinion, 
could not be compenſated either by his learning or his 
talents. His great {kill in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, his intimate acquaintance with the laws of his 
country and the philoſophy of the times, were no in- 
ducement to Trajan, who, being bred himſelf a ſoldier, 
defired to have a militury man to ſucceed him. For 
this reaſon it was that the dying emperor would by 
no means appoint a ſuccetlor ; tearful, perhaps, of in- 
juring his great reputation, by adopting a perſon that 
was unworthy. His death, therefore, was concealed 
for ſome time by Plotina his wife, till Adrian had. 
ſounded the inclinations of the army, and found them 
firm in his intereſts. They then produced a forged 
inkrument, importing that Adrian was adopted to 
fucceed in the empire. By this artifice he was elect- 
ed by all orders of the ſtate, though then abſent 
from Rome, being left at Antioch as general of the 
forces in the eait. 

Upon Adrian's election, his firſt care was to write 
the ſenate, exculing himſelf for aſſuming the empire 
without their previous approbation; imputing it to the 
haſty zeal of the army, who rightly judged that the ſe- 
nate ought not long to remain without a head. He 
then began to purſue à courſe quite oppoſite to that of 
his predeceſſor, taking every method of declining war, 
and promoting the ares of peace. He was quite ſatis. 
fied with preſerving the ancient limits of the empire, 
and ſeemed no way ambitious of extenſive tte 
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Rome. For this reaſon he abandoned all the conqueſts which 


36z  Trajan had made, judging them to be rather an incon- 
He aban- venience than an advantage to the empire; and made 
dens all the the river Euphrates the boundary of the empire, pla- 
eaſtern cing the legions along its banks to prevent the incur- 
of Adrian ſions of the enemy. 

* Having thus ſettled the affairs of the eaſt, and lea- 
ving Severus governor of Syria, he took his journey by 
land to Rome, ſending the aſhes of Trajan thither by 
ſea. Upon his approach to the city, he was informed 
of a magnificent triumph that was preparing for him; 
but this he modeſtly declined, defiring that thoſe ho- 
nours might be paid to Trajan's memory which they 
had deſigned for him. In conſequence of this com- 


mand, a moſt ſuperb triumph was decreed, in which 


Trajan's ſtatue was carried as a principal figure in the 
proceſſion, it being remarked that he was the only 
man that ever triumphed after he was dead. Not con- 
tent with paying him theſe extraordinary honours, his 
aſhes were placed in a golden urn, upon the top of a 
column 140 feet high. On this were engraven the 
particulars of all his exploits in baſſo relievo; a work 
of great labour, and which is ſtill remaining. Theſe 
teſtimonies of reſpe& to the memory of his predeceſſor 
did great honour to the heart of Adrian, His virtues, 
however, were contraſted by a ſtrange mixture of vices ; 
or to ſay the truth, he wanted ſtrength of mind to 
preſerve his general rectitude of character without de- 
viation. As an emperor, however, his conduct was 
moſt admirable, as all his public tranſactions appear 
dictated by the ſoundeſt policy and the moſt diſin- 
tereſted wiſdom. But theſe being already enumerated 
under the article Apz1an, it would be ſuperfluous to 
_—_ them in this place. He was ſucceeded by 
arcus Antoninus, afterwards ſurnamed the Pious, 
whom he adopted ſome time before his death. See 
' AnToninus Pius. 
Cauſes of From the beginning of the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
the decline we may date the decline of the Roman empire. From 
of the Ro- the time of Cæſar to that of Trajan, ſcarce any of the 
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the limits of the empire, or even to defend it againſt Rome. 
the barbarous nations who ſurrounded it. During all 
this ſpace, only ſome inconſiderable provinces to the 
northward of Italy, and 4 of the iſland of Britain, 
had been ſubjugated. However, as yet, nothing was 
loſt ; but the degeneracy and corruption of the people 
had ſown thoſe ſeeds of diſſolution which the empire 
quickly began to feel. The diſorders were grown to 
ſuch an height that even Trajan himſelf could not cure 
them. Indeed his eaſtern conqueſts could ſcarce have 
been preſerved though the republic, had been exiſting 

in all its glory ; and therefore they were quietly re- 
ſigned by his ſucceſſor Adrian, as too diſtant, diſaffec- 
ted, and ready to be over-run by the barbarous nations, 
The province of Dacia, being nearer. to the centre of 
government, was more eaſily preſerved z and of conſe. 
quence remained for a long time ſubjet to Rome. 
During the 23 years of the reign of Antoninus, few 
remarkable events happened. The hiſtorians of thoſe 
times are exceſſive in their praiſes of his juſtice, ge- 
neroſity, and other virtues, both public and private. 
He put a ſtop to the perſecution of the Chriſtians, 
which raged in the time of Trajan and Adrian, and 
reduced the Brigantes, a tribe of Britons, who had re- 


volted. However, ours his reign, ſeveral calamities 


befel the empire. The Tiber, overflowing its banks, 
laid the lower part of Rome under water. The inun- 
dation was followed by a fire, and this by a famine, 
which ſwept off great numbers, though the emperor 
took the utmoſt care to ſupply the city from the moſt 
diſtant provinces. At the ſame time the cities of Nar- 
bonne in Gaul, and Antioch in Syria, together with 
the great ſquare in Carthage, were deſtroyed by fire; 
however, the emperor ſoon reſtored them to their for- 
mer condition. He died in the year 160, univerſally 
lamented by his ſubjects, and was ſucceeded by Marcus 


Aurelius, ſurnamed the Philoſopher, whom he had 


adopted towards the latter end of his reign. 
The tranſactions of this emperor the reader will 


find related under the article Avrowwus Philoſophus, 
(4) | | 
After 


(a) As, after the death of Marcus Aurelius, the Roman, empire declined very faſt, it may not be amiſs here 


to give ſome account of the military and other eſtabliſhments of the Roman emperors. 
that, in the times of the commonwealth, the uſe of arms was confined to thoſe who had ſome property to de- 


fend, and an intereſt in maintaining the laws which were propoſed to be enacted. 
declined and war became degraded into a trade, thoſe who had the property of the country choſe rather to hire 


others than to expoſe their own perſons, as is the caſe with our modern armies. 


Mr Gibbon obſerves 
But, as the public freedom 


Yet, even after all conſidera- 


tion of property had been laid aſide among the common ſoldiers, the officers continued to be choſen from among 
thoſe who had a liberal education, together with a good ſhare of property. However as the common ſoldiers, 
in which the ſtrength of an army conſiſts, had now no more of that virtue called patriotiſin, the legions which 
were formerly almoſt invincible, no longer fought with the ſame ardour as before. In former times, the pro- 
feſſion of a ſoldier was more honuurable than any other; but, when the ſoldiers came to be looked upon as hire- 
lings, the honour of the profeſſion ſunk of courſe, and, by this means, one of the ſtrongeſt motives which the 
ſoldiers had to ſubmit to their ſevere diſcipline, and exert themſelves againſt their enemies, was removed. On 
the very firſt entrance of a ſoldier into the Roman ſervice, a ſolemn oath was adminiſtered to him, by which he 
engaged never to deſert his ſtandard ; to ſubmit his own will to that of his leaders, and to facrifice his life 
tor the ſafety of the emperor and the empire. The attachment which the, Romans had to their ſtandards 
was indeed aſtoniſhing. The golden eagle, which appeared in the ſront of the legion, was almoſt an object of 
adoration with them; and it was eſteemed impious, as well as ignominious, to abandon that ſacred en- 
tign in the time of danger, The centuricns had a right to puniſh with blows, the generals with death; and 
: was an inflexible maxim of the Roman diſcipline, that a good ſoldier ſhould dread his officers much more than 
the enemy. f | | 


Notwithſtanding all this, fo ſenſible were the Romans of the inſufficiency of mere velour without ſkill, that 
military 
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- After the death of Marcus Aurelius, his ſon Com- ther; and ſo prone to vice, that be was generally be- Rome. 
modus ſucceeded to the imperial throne without oppo- lieved to have been the ſon, not of Marcus Aurelius,. 


fition. He was in every reſpet unworthy of his fa- but of a celebrated gladiator, with whom the empreſs 
dil | Fauſtina 


military exerciſes were the unremitted object of their diſcipline. The recruits and young ſoldiers were con- 
ſtantly trained both in the morning and evening; and even the veterans were not excuſed from the daily repeti— 
tion of their exerciſe. Large ſheds were erected in the winter quarters of the troops, that theſe uſeful labours 
might not be mterrupted by tempeſtuous weather, and the weapons uſed in theſe imitations of war were always 
twice as heavy as thoſe made uſe of in real action. The ſoldiers were diligently inſtructed to march, to run, leap, 
ſwim, carry heavy burdens, and handle every ſpecies of weapon either fr offence or defence; to form a variety 
of evolutions ; and to move to the ſound of flutes in the pyrrhic or martial dance. It was the policy of the ableſt 
generals, and even of the emperors themſelves, to encourage theſe military ſtudies by their prelence and ex- 
ample ; and we are informed that Adrian, as well as Trajan, frequently condeſcended to inſtru the unexperien- 
ced ſoldiers, to reward the diligent, and ſometimes to diſpute with them the prize of ſuperior ſtrength and dex- 
terity. Under the reigns of thoſe princes, the ſcience of tactics was cultivated with ſucceſs; and, as long as 
the empire retained any vigour, their military inſtruftions were reſpected as the molt perfect model of Roman 
diicipline, | F 

F the foundation of the city, as the Romans had in a manner been continually engaged in war, many alte- 
rations had taken place in the conſtitution of the legions, In the time of the emperors, the heavy- armed infan- 
try, which compoſed its principal ſtrength, was divided into to cohorts and 55 companies, under the orders of a 
correſpondent number of tribunes and centurions. The firit cohort, which always claimed the poſt of honour 
and the cuſtody of the eagle, was formed of 1185 ſoldiers, the moſt approved for valour and fidelity. The re- 
maining nine cohorts conſiſted each of 555; and the whole body of legionary infantry conſiſted of 6100 men. 
Their arms were uniform, and excellently adapted to the nature of their ſervice; an open helmet with a lofty 
crelt ; a breaſt- plate or coat of mail; greaves on their lege, and a large buckler of their left arm. Their buckler 
was of an oblong and concave figure, tur feet in length, and two and an half in breadth ; framed of a light 
wood, covered with a bull's hide, and ſtrongly guarded with braſs plates. Beſides a lighter ſpear, the legionary 
carried the pilum, a ponderous javelin about {ix feet long, and terminated by a maſſy triangular point of ſteel 18 
inches in length. This weapon could do execution at the diſtance of 10 or 12 paces ; but its ſtroke was ſo pow- 
erful, that no cavalry durſt venture within its reach, and ſcarce any armour could be formed proof againk it. As 
ſoon as the Roman had darted his pilum, he drew his ſword, and ruthed forward to cloſe with the enemy. It 
was a ſhort well-tempered Spanith blade with a double edge, and equally calculated for the purpoſes of puſhing 
and ſtriking ; but the ſoldier was always inſtructed to preter the former uſe of his own weapon, as his body re- 
mained thereby the leſs expoſed, while at the ſame time he inflicted a more dangerous wound on his adverſary. 
The legion was uſually drawn up eight deep; and the regular diſtance of three feet was leit between the files 
and x Thus the ſoldier poſſeſſed a free ſpace for his arms and motions ; and ſufficient intervals were allow- 


ed, through which ſeaſonable reinforcements n be introduced to the relief of the combatants. The cavalry, 


without which the force of the legion remained imperfect, was divided into ten troops or ſquadrons : the firſt, 
as the companion of the firſt cohort, conſiſted of 132 men, whilſt each of the other nine amounted only to 66. 
The entire eſtabliſhment formed a body of 726 horſe, naturally connected with its reſpective legion; but occa- 
fionally acting in the line, and compoſing a part of the wings of the army. The cavalry of the ancient republic 
was compoſed of the nobleſt youths of Rome and Italy, who, by performing their military ſervice on horſe- 
back, prepared themſelves for the offices of ſenator and conſul ; but after the alteration of manners and govern- 
ment which took place at the end of the commonwealth, the molt wealthy of the equeſtrian order were engaged 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice and of the revenue; and, whenever they embraced the profeſſion of arme, they 
were immediately entruſted with a troop of horſe or a cohort of foot, and the cavalry, as well as the infaatry, 
were rect uited from the provinces. The horles were bred for the moſt part in Spain, or in Cappadocia, The 
Roman troopers deſpiſed the complete armour which encumbered the cavalry ot the eaſt. Taftead of this, their 
arms conſiſted only of an helmet, an oblong ſhield, light boots, and a coat of mail. A javelin and a long broad 
ſword were their. principal offenſive weapons. They ſeem to have borrowed the uſe of lances and iron maces 
from the barbarians. 

Beſides the legionaries, the Romans, eſpecially in the times of the emperors, began to take auxiFaries into 
their pay. Conſiderable levies were regulaily made among thole provincial: who had not yet attained. to the rank 
of Roman citizens. Many dependent princes and communities, diſperſed round the frontiers, were permitted, tor 
a while, to hold their freedom and ſecurity by the tenure of military ſervice. Even ſelect troops of barbarians 
were compelled to enter into the ſervice ; which was afterwards found to be a molt deſtructive expedient, not 
only as it carried the Roman military ſkill among barbarians who were otherwiſe unacquainted with it, but it 

ave theſe auxiliaries themſelves frequent opportunities of revolting, and at laſt of dethroning the emperors at 
pleaſure, and even of overturning the empire itſelf. The number of auxiliaries was ſeldom inferior to that of 
the lepionaries themſelves. The bravelt and moſt faithful bands among them were placed under the command of 
prelects and centarions, and ſerverely trained in the arts of Roman d ſcipline; but the tar greater part retained 
thoſe ums which they had uſed in their native country. By this inſticution, each legion, to whom a certain 
number of auxiliaries was allotted, contained within itſelf every ſpecies of lighter troops, and of miſſile 3 
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Rome, Fauſlina was ſuppoſed to be intimate. According to man blood, and capable from his infaney of the moſt Rome, 
— — Mr Gibbon, however, Commodus was not, as has been inhuman actions. Nature had formed him of a weak,  * 


repreſented, a tiger born with an inſatiate thirſt of hu - rather than a wicked diſpoſition. His ſimplicity _ 
{ timidity 
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and was capable of encountering every nation with the advantages of its reſpective arms and diſcipline, Nor 
was the legion deſtitute of what, in modern language, would be ſtyled a train of artillery, This confiſted of 10 
military engines of the largelt ſize, and 56 ſmaller ones ; but all of them, either in an oblique or horizontal man- 
ner, diſcharged ſtones and darts with irreſiſtible violence. 
The tamp of a Roman legion preſented the appearance of a fortified city. As ſoon as the ſpace was marked 
ont, the pioneers carefully levelled the ground, and removed every impediment that might interrupt its perfect 
regularity. Its form was an exact quadrangle; and it may be computed that a ſquare of 200 yards was ſuffici- 
ent for the encampment of 20,000 Romans, though a ſimilar number of modern troops would expoſe to the ene- 
my a front of more than treble that extent. In the midſt of the camp, the prætorium, or general's tent, aroſe 
above the others; and the cavalry, infantry, and auxiliaries, had each their reſpeQive ſtations appointed them. 
The ſtreets were broad, and perfectly ſtraight ; and a vacant ſpace of 200 feet was left on all ſides between the 
tents and rampart. The rampart itſelf was 12 feet high, armed with a line of ſtrong and intricate pallſades, and 
Eeſcnded by a ditch 12 feet deep and as much broad. This labour was performed by the legions themſelves, to 
whom the uſe of the ſpade and the pick- ax was no leſs familiar than that of the ſword or pilum. Whenever the 
trumpet gave the ſignal of departure, the camp was almoſt inſtantly broke up, and the troops fell into their 
ranks without delay or confuſion. Beſides their arms, which the ſoldiers ſcarcely conſidered as an incumbrance, 
they were laden with their kitchen-furniture, the inſtruments of fortification, and proviſions for many days. Un- 
der this weight, which would oppreſs a modern ſoldier, they were taught to advance by a regular ſtep, near 20 
miles in fix Lowes. On the appearance of an enemy, they threw aſide their baggage, and, by eaſy and rapid evo- 
lutions, converted the column of march into an order of battle. The lingers and archers [kirmiſhed in the front; 
the auxiliaries formed the firſt line, and were ſeconded or ſuſtained by the legions. The cavalry covered the 
flanks, and the military engines were placed in the rear. | 
The numbers of the Roman armies are not eaſily calculated with any tolerable accuracy. We may compate, 
however, that the legion, which conſiſted of 6831 Romans, might, with its attendant auxiliaries, amount to 
12,500 men. The peace eſtabliſhment of Adrian and his ſucceſſors was compoſed of no fewer than 30 of theſe 
formidable brigades ; and moſt probably formed an army of 350,000 men. Inſtead of being cogfined within the 
walls of fortifie4 cities, which the Romans conſidered as the retuge of weakneſs or pulillanimity, the legions were 
encamped on the banks of the great rivers, and along the frontieis of the barbarians. Three legions were ſuffi- 
cient for Britain. The principal ſtrength Jay upon the Rhine and Danube, and conſiſted of 16 legions, diſpoſed 
in the following proportions : two in the Lower, and three in the Upper Germany; one in Rhztia; one in 
Noricum ; four in Pannonia ; three in ja; and two in Dacia. The defence of the Euphrates was intruſted 
to eight legions, fix of whom were placed in Syria, and the other two in Cappadocia, With regard to Egypt, 
Africa, and Spain, as they were far removed from any important ſcene of war, a ſingle legion maintained the do- 
meſtic tranquillity of each of thoſe great provinces. Italy was defended by the city cohorts and prætorian guards 
formerly mentioned. Theſe differed nothing from the legions in their arms and inſtitutions, except in a more 
ſplendid appearance, and a lels rigid diſcipline. | 
The Roman navy, though ſufficient for every uſeful purpoſe of government, never ſeemed adequate to the 
- greatneſs of the empire. The policy of the emperors was directed only to preſerve the peaceful dominion of the 
——— ſea, which was included within their dominions, and to protect the commerce of their ſubjects. 
Two permanent fleets were ſtationed by Auguſtus, one at Ravenna on the Adriatic, and the other at Miſenum 
in the bay of Naples. A very conſiderable force was alſo ſtationed at Frejus in Provence; and the Euxine was 
guarded by 40 ſhips and 3000 ſoldiers. To all theſe we may add the fleet which preſerved the communication 
between Gaul and Britain, and a great number of veſſels conſtantly maintained on the Rhine and Danube to ha- 
raſs the enemy, or intercept the paſſage of the barbarians. The whole military eſtabliſhment by ſea and land 
amounted to about 450,000 men. , 
It was not, however, to this formidable power alone that the empire owed its greatneſs. 'The policy of the 
laws contributed as much to its ſupport as the martial eſtabliſhment itſelf. According to Mr Gibbon, though 
the provinces might occaſionally ſuffer from the partial abuſe of delegated authority, the general principle of 
government was wiſe, ſimple, and beneficent. Among theſe beneficient principles he reckons that of univerſal 
toleration ; but to this there were ſeveral exceptions : for the Britiſh Druids were perſecuted and deſtroyed by 
the Romans on account of their religion; the Egyptians and Jews were ſometimes perſecated ; and the Chriſtians 
were frequently ſo, and that even under the very beſt emperors, Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. However, as a 
very general toleration of religious ſentiments did take place under the heathen emperors of Rome, we muſt cer- 
tainly look upon this as one ot the cauſes of the proſperity of the empire. 
| Another thing which greatly contributed to the ſtrength and proſperity of the empire, was extending of the 
ſrecdom cf Rome to ſo many people, © The narrow policy (ſays Mr Gibbon) of preſerving, without any fo- 
reign mixture, the pure blood of the ancient citizens, had checked the fortune and haſtened the ruin of Athens 
and Sparta. During the moſt flour iſuing era of the Athenian commonwealth, the number of citizens decreaſed 


gradually from abcut 30, cc to 21,c00, If, on the contrary, we ſtudy the growth of the Roman republic, we 
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important diſtinction was preſerved between Italy and the provinces. 
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timidity rendered him the ſlave of his attendants, who habit, and at length became the ruling paſſion of his Rome, 
adually corrupted his mind. His cruelty, which at foul.” But, however this may be, it is certain that the — 


ſt obeyed the dictates of others, degenerated into actions of this emperer were flagitious almoſt beyond 
Vor. XVI. 3 1 a parallel. 


may diſcover, that notwithſtanding the inceſſant demands of wars and colonies, the citizens, who, in the time cf 
Servius Tullius, amonnted to no more than 83, ooo, were multiplied, before the end of the ſocial war, to the num- 
ber of 463,000 men able to bear arms in the ſervice of their country. When the allies of Rome claimed an equal! 
ſhare of honours and privileges, the ſenate preferred the chance of war to a conceflion ; however, at laſt, all the 
Italian ſtates, except the Samnites and Lucanians, were admitted into the boſom of the republic, and ſcon con- 
tributed to the ruin of public freedom. When the popular aſſemblies had been ſuppreſſed by the adminiſtration 
of the emperors, the conquerors were diltinguiſhed from the vanquiſhed nations only as the firſt and moſt 
honourable order of ſubjets; and their increaſe, however rapid, was no longer expoſed -to the ſame dan- 
gers. Yet the princes who adopted the maxims of Auguſtus, ' guarded with the ſtricteſt care the dignity of 
the Roman name, and ditfuſed the freedom of the- city with a prudent liberality. 

„Till the privileges of the Romans had been progreflively extended to all the inhabitants of the empire, an 

The eſtates of the Italians were exempted 
from taxes, and their perſons from the arbitrary juriſdiction of governors. From the foot of the Alps to the 
extremity of Calabria, all the natives of Italy were born citizens of Rome. The provinces of the empire were 
deſtitute of any public force or conſtitutional freedom. The free ſtates and cities, which had embraced the cauſe 
of Rome, were inſenſibly funk into real ſervitude. The public authority was every where engroſſed by the 
miniſters of the ſenate and of the emperors, and that authority was abſolute. But the ſame ſalutary maxims 
of government which had ſecured the peace and obedience of Italy, were extended to the molt diſtant con- 
queſts. A nation of Romans was gradually formed in the provinces, by the double expedient of intiodu- 
cing colonies, and of admitting the molt fauhful and deſerving provincials to the freedom of Rome. 

« So ſenſible were the Romans of the influence of language over national manners, that it was their melt ſe- 
Tious care to extend with the progreis of their arms, the uic of the Latin t ngue. The eaſtern provinces, how- 
ever, were leſs docile in this reſpect than the weſtern ones; and this obvious difference made a diiunction between 
the two portions of the empire, which became very remarkable when it began to decline. Nor was the influence 


of the Greek language and ſentiments confined to the narrow limits of that once celebrated country. Their em- 


pire, by the progreſs of colonies and conqueſt, had been diffuſed from the Adriatic to the Euphrates and Nile. 
Aſia was covered with Greek cities, and the long reign of the Macedonian kings had introduced a filent 
revolution into Syria and Egypt. In their pompous courts, thoſe princes united the elezance of Athens 
with the luxury of the eaſt; and the example of the court was imitate.', at an humble diſtance, by the higher 
ranks of their ſubjects. Such was the general diviſion of the Roman empire into the Latin and Greek lan- 
Fase to which we may add a third diſtinction for the body of the natives in Syria, and eſpecially in 

gypt. The uſe of their ancient dialects, by ſecluding them from the commerce cf mankind, checked the 
improvements of theſe barbarians. The ſlothful effeminacy of the former expoſed them to the contempt, 
the ſullen ferociouſneſs of the latter excited the averſion, of the Roman conquerors. They ſeldom delired 
or deſerved the freedom of the city; and it is remarked, that more than 230 years elapſed after the ruin 


of the Ptolemies, before a native Egyptian was admitted into the ſenate of Rome. 


“% The number of ſubje&s who acknowledged the laws of Rome, of citizens, of provincials, and of ſlaves, can- 
not now be fixed with ſuch accuracy as the importance of the object would deſerve. We are informed, that 
when the emperor Claudius exerciſed the office of ceriſor, he took an account of 6,954,000 Roman citizens; 
who, with the proportion of women and children, muſt have amounted to about 20,000,000 of ſouls. The 
multitude of ſubje&s of an inferior rank was uncertain and fluctuating : but after. weighing with atteation 
every circumſtance which could influence the balance, it ſeems probable that there exiſted, in the time ot 
Claudius, .about twice as many provincials as there were Roman citizens, of either ſex, and of every age; 
and that the ſlives were at leaſt equal in number to the free inhabitants of the Roman world. The total 
amount of this imperfe& calculation would riſe to about 120 millions of perſons; a degree of population 
which poſlibly exceeds that of modern Europe, and forms the moſt numerous ſociety that has ever been 
united under the ſame ſyſtem of government. 

« Domeſtic peace and union were the natural conſequences of the moderate and comprehenfive policy 
embraced by the Romans. The vanquiſhed nations, blended into one great people, reſigned the hope, ray 
even the wiſh, of reſuming their independence, and ſcarcely conſidered their own exiſtence as diſtinct from 
the exiſtence of Rome. The eſtabliſhed anthority of the emperors pervaded, without an effort, the wide 
extent of their dominions, and was exerciſed with the ſame facility on the banks of the Thames, or of the 
Nile, as on thoſe of the Tiber. The legions were deltined to ſer ve againſt the public enemy, and the civil 
magiſtrate ſeldom required the aid of a military force. | | 

It was ſcarcely poſſible that the eyes of contemporaries ſhould diſcover in the public felicity the latent cauſes 
of decay and corruption. This long peace, and the un form government of the Romans, introduced a flow and 
ſecret poiſon into the vitals of the empire. The minds of men were gradually reduced to the {ame level; the 
fire of genius was extinguiſhed, and even the military ſpirit evaporated. The natives of Evrope were brave and 
robuſt. Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Illyricum, ſupplied the legions with excellent ſoldiers, and conſlituted the 
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Rome. a parallel, Many very ſtrange inſtances of his cruelty the following conditions. 1. That they ſhould not Rome. 
— are related by the ancients. He is ſaid to have cut ſettle within-ave- miles of the Danube. 2. Thatthey 
aſunder a corpulent man whom he ſaw walking along ſhould deliver up their arms, and ſapply the Romans 


the ſtreet; partly, to try his own ſtrength, in which he 
greatly excelled ; and partly, as be himſelf owned, out 
of curioſity, to ſee his entrails drop out at once. He 
took pleaſure in cutting off the feet, and putting out 
the eyes, of ſuch as he met in his rambles through the 
city ; telling the former, after he had thus maimed 
them, that now they belonged to the nation of Mono- 
ſodii; and the latter, that they were now become Luſ- 
cinii, alluding to the word {luſcus, one · eyed.“ Some 
he murdered becauſe they were negligently dreſſed ; 
others, becauſe they ſeemed to be trimmed with too 
much nicety. He pretended to great {kill in ſurgery, 
eſpecially at letting blood: but ſometimes, inſtead of 
eaſing by that means thoſe whom he viſited, or who 
were prevailed upon to recur to him, he cut off, by way 
of diverlion, their ears and noſes. His lewdneſs and 
debaucheries weie equally remarkable, and equally in- 
famous. However, he is ſaid to have been exceedingly 
well ſkilled in archery, and to have performed incre- 
dible feats in that way. He excelled all men in 
ſtrength ; and is ſaid to have run an elephant through 
with his fpear, and to have killed in the amphitheatre 
100 lions, one after another, and each of them at one 
blow. Forgetſul of his dignity, he entered the liſts 
with the common gladiators, and came off conqueror 
735 times; whence he often ſubſcribed himſelf in his 
letters, the conqueror of 1600 gladiators. 

The public tranſactions of this reign were but very 


peace with few. Soon after his father's death, Commodus conclu- 
ded a peace with the Marcommanni, Quadi, &c. on 


** 


with a certain number of troops when required. 3. 
That they ſhould afſemble but once a month, in one 
place only, and that in preſence of a Roman centu- 
rion. That they ſhould not make war upon the Ja- 
zy ges, Buri, or Vandals, without the conſent of the 
people of Rome. On the other hand, Commodus pro- 
miſed to abandon, which he accordingly did, all the 
caſtles and fortreſſes held by the Romans in their coun- 
try, excepting ſuch as were within five miles of the 
Danube, With the other German nations, whom his 

father had almoſt entirely reduced, he concluded a ver 

diſhonourable peace; nay, of fome he purchaſed it wi 

e ſums of money. 

oon after the return of the emperor to Rome, his 
ſiſter Lucilla, perceiving that he was univerſally abhor- 
red on account of his cruelty, formed a conſpiracy 
againſt his life, Among the conſpirators were many 
ſenators of diſtinction. It was agreed among them that 
they ſhould fall upon the emperor while he was going 
to the amphitheatre through a narrow and dark paſſage:; 
and that Claudius Pompeianus, to whom Lucilla had 
betrothed her daughter, ſhould give the firſt blow. But 
he, inſtead of ar king at once, ſhowed him the naked 
dagger, and cried out, (This preſent the ſenate ſend3 
you:“ fo that the guards had time to reſeue the empe- 
ror, and to ſeize the conſpirators, who were ſoon after 
put to death. The emperor baniſhed his fifter to, the 
iſland of Capreæ, where he ſoon after cauſed ber to be 

privately murdered. . | 
- The favourite miniſter of Commodus was one Pe- 
rennis ;; 


real ſtrength of the monarchy. Their perſonal valour remained; but they no longer poſſeſſed that public cou- 
rage which is nouriſhed by the love of independence, the ſenſe of national honour, the preſence of danger, and 
the habit of command. They received laws and governors from the will of their ſovereign, and truſted for 
their defence to a mercenary army. The poſterity of their boldeſt leaders were contented with the rank of 
citizens, and ſubjets. The moſt aſpiring ſpirits reſorted to the court or ſtandard of the emperors ; and the 
deſerted provinces, deprived of political ſtrength or union, inſenſibly ſunk into the languid indifference of pri- 
vate life. 

« The love of letters, almoſt inſeparable from peace and refinement, was faſhionable among the ſubjects of 
Adrian and the Antonines ; who were themſelves men of learning and curioſity. It was diffuſed over the whole 
extent of their empire; the molt northern tribes of Britons had acquired a taſte for rhetoric ; Homer as well as 
Virgil were tranſcribed and ſtudied on the banks of the Rhine and Danube ; and the molt liberal rewards ſought 
out the fainteſt glimmerings of literary merit. The ſciences of phyſic and aſtronomy were eultivated with ſome: 
degree of reputation; but, if we except Lucian, an age of indolence paſſed away without producing a ſingle wri- 
ter of genius who deſerved the attention of poſterity. The authority of Plato, of Ariſtotle, of Zeno, and Epi- 
curus, ſtill reigned in the ſchools ; and their ſyſtems, tranſmitted with blind deference from one generation of diſ- 
ciples to another, precluded every generous attempt to correct the errors. or enlarge the bounds of the human 
mind. The beauties of the poets and orators, inſtead of kindling a fire like their own, produced only ſervile imi- 
tations ;. or, if any ventured to deviate from theſe models, they deviated at the ſame time from good ſenſe and 
propriety. The provincials of Rome, trained by an uniform artificial education, were engaged in a very une- 
qual competition with thoſe bold ancients, who, by expreſſing their genuine feelings in their native tongue, had 
abeady occupied every place of honour. The name of poet was almoſt forgotten; that of orator was uſurped by 
the ſophilts. A cloud of critics, of compilers, of commentators, darkened the face of learning, and the decline- 
of genius was ſoon. followed by the corruption of taſte. | | 

& Longinus obſerves and laments the degeneracy of his contemporaries, which debaſed their ſentiments, enerva- 
ted their courage, and depreſſed their talents ; comparing them to pigmies, whoſe ature has been diminiſhed by 
conſtant preſſure on their limbs. This diminutive ſtature of mankind was conſtantly linking below the old ſtand- 
ard, and the Roman world was indeed peopled by a race of pigmies ; when the fierce giants of the north broke: 


in and mended the puny breed. They reſtored a manly freedom; and, after the revolution of ten centuries, free 
dom became the happy parent of taſte and ſcience,'* . 
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ſays Dio Caſſius, that had been known. 
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FEEL rennis; who in oppreſſion and cruelty ſeems to have 
ww — been peeing 


inferior to thoſe of the moſt tyrannical 
emperors.) During the firſt part of the reign of Com- 
modus, he ruled with an abſolute ſway ; but at laſt was 
torn. in pieces by the enraged ſoldiery, whom he had 
offended by his too great ſeverity He was ſucceeded 
in his place by a freedman named Cleander ; for the em- 
peror himſelf was ſo much taken up with his plea- 
ſures, that he could not beſtow even a moment on the 
affairs of ſtate. 'The new miniſter abuſed his power 
in a more flagrant manner than even his predeceſſor 
had done. By him all things were openly ſet to fale ; 
offices, provinces, public revenues, juſtice, and the lives 
of men both innocent and guilty, The miniſter, who 
ruled the emperor without controul, infuſed ſach ter- 
rors into his timorous mind, that he changed the cap- 
tains of his guards almoſt continually. One Niger en- 
joyed the dignity only fix hours; another only five 
days; and ſeveral others a ſtill ſhorter ſpace. Moſt of 


thoſe officers loſt, their lives along with their employ- 


ments ; being accuſed of treaſon by Cleander, who con- 
tinually ſolicited, and at laſt obtained, that important 
poſt for himſelt. 

In the year 187 happened a remarkable revolt. One 
Maternus, a common ſoldier, having fled from his co- 
lours, and being joined by many others guilty of the 
ſame crime, grew in a ſhort time ſo powerful, the ban- 
ditti locking to him from all parts, that he over-ran 
and plundered great part of Gaul and Spain ; ſtormed 
the ſtrongeſt cities; and ſtruck the emperor and people 
of Rome with ſuch terror, that troops were raiſed, and 
armies diſpatched againſt him, Peſcennius Niger was 
ſent to make head againſt him in Gaul, where he be- 
came very intimate with Severus, who was then gover- 
nor of Lyons, aad who wrote a letter to the emperor, 


commending the prudent and gallant behaviour of Ni- 


ger in purſving the rebels. Maternus, finding himſelf 
reduced to great ſtraits, divided his men into ſeveral 
ſmall bands, and marched privately with them by diffe- 
rent ways into Italy ; having nothing leſs in view than 
to murder the emperor during the ſolemnity which was 
kept annually in honour of the mother ef the gods, 
and on his death to ſeize upon the empire for himſelf. 
"They all arrived_at Rome undiſcovered ; and ſeveral of 
his men had already mixed themſelves with the empe- 
ror's guards, when others of his own party betrayed 
him. He was immediately ſeized and executed; and 
his death put an end to the diſturbances which ſome of 
his followers had begun to raiſe in other provinces. 
In the ſame year broke ont the molt dreadful plague, 
It laſted two 
or three years ; and raged with the greateſt violence at 
Rome, where it frequently carried off 2000 perſons 
a day. The following year a dreadful fire, which con- 
ſumed a great part of the city, was kindled by light- 
ning; and at the ſame time the people were afflited 
with a dreadful tamine, occaſioned, according to ſome 
authors, by Cleander, who, having now in view nothing 
leſs than the ſovereignty itſelf, bought up underhand 
all the corn, in order to raiſe the price of it, and gain 
the affections of the ſoldiery and people by diſtribu- 
ting it among them. Others tell us, however, that 
Papirius Dionyſius, whoſe province it was to ſupply 
the city with proviſions, contributed towards the fa- 
mine, in order to make the people riſe againſt Clean- 
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der. Be this as it will, the popnlace afcrived all Rome, 
— — 
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their calamities to this hated miniſter; 'and one day, 
while the people were celebrating the Circaſſian games, 
a troop of children, having at their head a young wo- 
man of an extraordinary ſtature and fierce aſpect, en- 
tering the circus, began to utter aloud many bitter in- 
vectives and dreadful curſes againſt Cleander ; which 
being for ſome time anſwered by the people with other 
invectives and curſes, the whole multitude roſe all of a 
ſudden, and flew to the place where Cleander at that 
time reſided with the emperor. There, renewing their 
invectives, they demanded the head of the miniſter who 
had been the occaſion of ſo many calamities. Here- 
upon Cleander ordered the prætorian cavalry to charge 
the multitude ; which they did accordingly, driving 
them with great ſlaughter into the city. But the po- 
pulace diſcharging ſhowers of Rones, bricks, and tiles, 
from the tops ot the houſes and from the windows, 
and the city-guards at the ſame time taking part with 
the people, the prætorian horſe were ſoon obliged to 
ſave themſelves by flight: nor was the {laughter ended 
till the emperor, appriſed of the tumult, cauſed the head 
of Cleander to be ſtruck off and thrown out to the en- 


raged populace. The emperor himſelf did not long ſur- 898 
vive Cleander; being cut off by a conſpiracy of Marcia murdered, 


his favourite concubine, Lætus captain of the guards, 
and Eclectus his chamberlain. 

No ſooner was the death of Commodus known, than 
the ſenate aſſembled, and declared him a public enemy, 
loading him with curſes, ordering his ſtatues to be bro. 
ken to pieces, and his name to be raſed out of all public 
inſcriptions ; and demanded his body, that it might be 
dragged through the ſtreets, and thrown into the Ti- 
ber. 


ting the ſenators know that Commodus was already 
buried. This extraordinary perſonage had paſſed 
through many changes of fortune. He was originally 
the ſon of an enfranchiſed ſlave, called Alius, who 
only gave him ſo much learning as to quality him for 
keeping a little ſhop in the city. He then became a 
ſchoolmaſter, afterwards ſtudied the law, and after 
that became a ſoldier ; in which ſtation his behaviour 
was ſuch as cauſed him to be ſoon made captain of 
a cohort againſt the Parthians. Being thus introdu- 
ced to arms he went through the uſual gradation of 
military preferment in Britain and Mcſia, until he be- 
came the commander of a legion under Aurelius. In 
this ſtation he performed ſuch excellent ſervices againſt 
the barbarians, that he was made conſul, and ſucceſ- 
ſively governor of Dacia, Syria, and Aſia Minor. In 
the reign of Commodus he was banithed ; but ſoon aſter 
recalled, and ſent into Britain to reform the abuſes in 
the army. In this employment his uſual extraordinary 
fortune attended him: he was oppoſed by a ſedition 
among the legions, and left for dead among many 
others that were ſlain, However, he got over this 
danger, ſeverely punilhed the mutineers, and eſtabliſn- 
ed regularity and diſcipline among the troops he was 
ſent to command. From thence he was removed into 
Africa, where the ſedition of the ſoldiers had like to 
have been as fatal to him as in his former government. 
Removing from Africa, and fatigued with an active 
life, he betook himſelf to retirement : but Commodus, 
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But Heivius Pertinax, whom the conſpirators 8 
had previouſly deſigned for the empire, and who had raiſed to 
already aſſumed it, prevented ſuch an outrage, by let- the empire. 


Rome. 
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willing to keep him ſtill in view, made him prefe& of 
the city; whick employment he filled, when the con- 
ſpirators fixed upon him as the propereſt perſon to ſuc- 
eced to the empire. 

His being advanced by Commodus only ſerved to 
increaſe his fears of falling as an object of his ſuſpi- 
cions; when therefore the conſpirators repaired to his 
houſe by night, he conſidered their arrival as a com- 
mand {rom the emperor for his death. Upon Lætus 
entering his apartment, Pertinax, without any ſhow of 
fear, cried out, That for many days he had expected 
to end his life in that manner, wondering that the em- 
peror had deferred it ſo long, However, he was not 
a little ſurpriſed when informed of the real cauſe of 
their viſit ; and being ſtrongly 7 to accept of the 
empire, he at laſt complied with their offer. 

Being carried to the camp, Pertinax was proclaim- 
ed emperor: ſoon after the citizens and ſenate conſent- 
ed; the joy for the election of a new ſovereign being 
ſcarce equal to that for the death of the former. The 
provinces quickly followed the example of Rome; ſo 
that he began his reign with univerſal ſatisfaction to 
the whole empire, in the 68th year of his age. 

Nothing could exceed the wiſdom and juſtice of this 
monarch's reiga the ſhort time it continued. He pu- 
niſhed all thoſe who had ſerved to corrupt the late em- 
peror, and diſpoſed of his ill-· got poſſeſſions to public 
uſe:, He attempted to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of 
the prætorian bands, and put a ſtop to the injuries and 
inſolences they committed againſt the people. He ſold 
molt of the buffoons and jeſters of Commodus as ſlaves ; 
particularly ſuch as had obſcene names. He continu- 
ally frequented the ſenate as often as it ſat, and never 
retuſed an audience even to the meaneſt of the people. 
His ſucceſs in foreign affairs was equal to his internal 
policy. When the barbarous nations abroad had cer- 
tain intelligence that he was emperor, they immediate- 
ly laid down their arms, well knowing the oppoſition 
they were to expect from ſo experienced a commander. 
His great error was avarice ; and that, in ſome mea- 
ſure, ſerved to haſten his ruin. 

The prztorian ſoldiers, whoſe manners he had at- 
tempted to reform, having been long corrupted by the 
indulgence and profuſion of their former monarchs, be- 
gan to hate him for the parſimony and diſcipline he 
had introduced among them. They therefore reſolved 
to dethrone him; and for that purpoſe declared Ma- 
ternus, an ancient ſenator, emperor, and endeavoured 
to carry him to the camp to proclaim him. Maternus, 
however, was. too juſt to the merits of Pertinax, and 
tod faithful a ſubject, to concur in their ſeditious de- 
ſigns; wherefore eſcaping out of their hands, he fled, 
firlt to the emperor, and then out of the city. They 
then nominated one Falco, another ſenator ; whom the 
ſenate would have ordered for execution, had not Per- 
tinax interpoſed, who declared that during his reign no 
ſenator ſhould ſuffer death, 

The prætorian ſoldiers then reſolved unanimouſly not 
to uſe any ſecret conſpiracies, or private contrivances, 
but boldly. to ſeize upon the emperor and empire at. 
once. They accordingly, in a tumultuous manner, 
marched through the ſtreets of Rome, and entered the 
palace without oppoſition. Such was the terror at their 
approach, that the greateſt part of the emperor's. atten- 


dants forſook him; while thoſe who remained earneſt 
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ly intreated him to fly to the body of the people, and 
intereſt them in his defence. However, he rejected 
their advice; declaring, that it was unworthy his im- 


perial dignity, and all his paſt Actions, to fave himſelf 


by flight. Having thus reſolved to face the rebels, he 
had ſome hopes « In his preſence alone would terrify 
and confound them. But what could his former vir- 
tnes, or the dignity of command, avail againſt a tumul- 
tuous rabble, nurſed up in vice and miniſters of for- 
mer tyranny ? One Thauſius, a 'Tungrian, ſtruck him 
with his lance on the breaſt, crying out, “The fol 
diers ſend you this.” Pertinax finding all was over, 
covered his head with his robe, and ſank down, man- 
rom various aſſaſſins. EcleQus, and ſome more of his 
attendants, who attempted to defend him, were alſo 
ſlain: his fon and daughter only eſcaped, who hap- 
pened to be lodged out of the palace, Thus, after a 
reign of three months, Pertinax fell a ſacrifice to the 
licentious fury of the prætorian army. From the num- 


ber of his adventures, he was called the tenris-ball of 


Fortune ; and certainly no man ever experienced ſuch a 
variety of ſituations with ſo blameleſs a character. 


The ſoldiers having committed this outrage, retired Thermpire 
with great precipitation ; and getting out of the city expoſed to 
to the reſt of their companions, expeditiouſly fortified ſale, and 
bought by 
Didius Jus» 
lianus. 


their camp, expecting to be attacked by the citizens. 
Two days having paſſed without any attempt of this 
kind, they became more inſolent; and willing to make 
uſe of the power of which they found themſelves poſ- 
ſeſſed, made proclamation, that they would ſell the em- 
pire to whoever would purchaſe it at the higheſt price. 
In conſequence of this proclamation, ſo odious and un- 
juſt, only two bidders were found ; namely, Sulpicia- 
nus and Didius Julianus: The former, a conſular per- 
ſon, præfect of the city, and ſon-in-law to the late em- 
peror Pertinax; the latter, a conſular perſon likewiſe, 


a great lawyer, and the wealthieſt man in the city. 


He was ſitting with ſome friends at dinner when the 
proclamation was publiſhed ; and being charmed with 
the proſpect of unbounded power, immediately roſe 
from table and haſtened to the camp. Sulpicianus 
was got there before him ; but as he had rather pro- 
miſes than treaſure to beſtow, the offers of Didius, who 
produced immenſe ſums of ready money, prevailed. 
He. was received into the camp by a ladder, and they 
inſtantly ſwore to obey him as emperor, From the 
camp he was attended by his new electors into the 


city; the whole body of his guards, which conſiſted of 


10,000 men, ranged around him in ſuch order as if 
they had prepared for battle, and not for a peaceful 
ceremony. The citizens, however, refuſed to confirm 
his election; but rather curſed him as he paſſed. Up- 
on being conducted to the ſenate-houſe, he addreſſed 
the few ſenators that were preſent in a very laconic 
ſpeech : “Fathers, you want an emperor; and I am 
the fitteſt perſon you can chooſe,” But even this, ſhorr 
as it ſeems, was unneceſſary, ſince the ſenate had it not 
in their power to refuſe their approbation. His ſpeech 
being backed by the army, to whom he had given 


about a million of ſterling, ſucceeded. The choice 


of the ſoldiers was confixmed by the ſenate, and Di- 
dius was acknowledged emperor, now in the 57th year 
of his age. 


It ſhould ſeem by this weak monarch's conduct when 
ſeated. 


2 with a multitude of wounds, which he received 
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ſeated on the throne, that he thought the government 
of an empire rather a pleaſure than a toil. 
attempting to gain the hearts of his ſubjects, he gave 
himſelf up to eaſe and inactivity, utterly regardleis of 
the duties of his ſtation, He was mild and gentle in- 
deed ; neither injuring any nor expecting to be inju- 
red. But that avarice, by which he became opulent, 
ſtill followed him in his exaltation ; ſo that the very 
ſoldiers who elected him, ſoon began to deteſt him for 
thoſe qualities, ſo very oppoſite to a military character. 
The people alſo, againſt whoſe conſent he was choſen, 
were no leſs inimical. Whenever he iſſued from his 
palace, they openly poured forth their imprecations 
againſt him; crying out, that he was a thief, and had 
ſtolen the empire, Didius, however, in the true ſpirit 
of a trader, patiently bore it all ; ſometimes beckoning 
them with ſmiles to approach him, and teſtifying his 
regard by every kind of ſubmiſſion. 

While Didius was thus contemptuouſly treated at 
home, two valiant generals, in different parts of the 
empire, diſclaimed his authority, and boldly reſolved 
to attempt the throne for themſelves. Theſe were, Peſ- 
cennius Niger, governor of Syria; and Septimius Se- 
verus, commander of the German legions, Niger was 
beloved by the people for his clemency and valour ; and 
the report of his propofing Pertinax for his model, and 
reſolving to revenge his death, gained him univerſal 
elteem among the people. Being thus appriſed of their 
inclinations, he eaſily induced his army in Syria to 
proclaim him emperor ; and his title was, ſhortly after, 
acknowledged by all the kings and potentates in Aſia, 
who ſent their ambaſſadors 0 fila as their lawful prince. 
The pleaſure of being thus treated as a monarch, in 
ſome meaſure retarded his endeavours to ſecure his 
title, Entirely ſatisfied with the homage of thoſe about 
him, he neglected the opportunities of ſuppreſſing his 
rivals ; and gave himſelf up to luxury and feaſting at 
Antioch. The conduct of Severus, an African by birth, 
was very different, . Being proclaimed by his army, he 
began by promiſing to revenge the death of Pertinax, 
and took upon him his name. He next ſecured the 
fidelity of all the ſtrong places in his province ; and 
then reſolved, with the utmoſt expedition, to march 
with his whole force directly to Rome. 

In the mean time, Didius, who diſregarded the at- 
tempts of Niger, was greatly alarmed at thoſe of Se- 
verus. He firſt, with many ſolicitations, procured the 
ſenate to proclaim him a traitor. He then applied 
hiraſelf to make the neceſſary proviſions to oppoſe him, 
in which he found nothing but diſappointment. The 
cohorts that elected him were enervated by vice and 
luxury; the people deteſted his cauſe ; and the cities 
of Italy had long been diſuſed to the arts of war. Some 
adviſed him to march forward, and meet Severus as he 
was crofling the Alps: others were for ſending the ge- 
nerals upon that expedition. The unfortunate Didius, 
unequal to the taſk of empire, and quite confounded 
with the multiplicity of counſels, could take nv other 


- reſolution but that of awaiting his rival's coming at 


Rome. Accordingly, ſoon after being informed of his 
approach, he- obtained the conſent of the ſenate to ſend 
his ambaſſadors, offering to make him a partner of the 
empire. But Severus rejected this offer, conſcious of 
his own ſtrength, and of the weakneſs of the propoſer. 


The rate ſoon appeared cf the ſame ſentiments ; and 
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maſter, began to abandon him, alleging, that he who 
could not defend the empire was not worthy to govern 
it, Didius vainly endeavoured to reduce them to their 
duty, firſt by intreaties, and then by threats; but theſe 
only ſerved to haſten his deſtruction. The ſenate be- 
ing called together, as was formerly practiſed in the 
times of the commonwealth by the conſuls, the una- 
nimouſly decreed, That Didius ſhould be deprived of 
the empire, and that Severus ſhould be proclaimed in 
his ſtead. They then commanded Didius to be lain ; 
and ſent meſſengers for this purpoſe to the palace, 
where they found him diſarmed, and weeping among 
a few friends that {till adhered to his intereſt. When 
tha executioners began to prepare for their fatal errand, 
he expoſtulated with them, demanding what crime he 
had committed ? He could not be perſuaded to think, 


that paying his money, and receiving an empire in ex- 


change, delerved ſo ſevere a puniſhment. The execu- 
tioners, liowever, were neither able nor willing to en- 
ter into the merits of the cauſe ; they preſently led him 
into the ſecret baths of the palace, and obliging him 
to ſtretch his neck furwards, after the manner ot con- 
demned criminals, (track of his head, and placed it up 
in thoſe courts where he had formerly pleaded with great 
ſucceſs. 


) 
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The ſenate having thus diſpatched Didius, ſent am- Severus de- 


baſſadors to Severus, yielding him obedience, granting ry em- 


him the enfigns and the uſual titles of empire, and in- 
forming him of the death of Didius. 
was now about 47 years of age, received them with all 
proper reſpect; and entertaining them honourably con- 
tinued his march towards Rome. As he came near 
the city, his firſt exertion of power was, to have all the 
prætorian ſoldiers who had lately ſold the empire come 
forth unarmed to meet him. Theſe, though ſenüble 
of their danger, had no other reſource left but compli- 
ance ; and accordingly came forward with branches of 
laurel, as if to welcome his approach. Severus, how- 
ever, ſoon ſhowed how little capable their preſent ſub- 
miſſion was to atone for their paſt offences : atter up- 
braiding them, in a ſhort ſpeech, with all their crimes, 
he commanded them to be inſtantly ſtripped of their 
military habits, deprived of the name and honour of 
ſoldiers, and baniſhed 100 miles from Rome. He then 
entered the city in a military manner, took poſlctiion 
of the palace, and promiſed the ſenate to conduct him- 
ſelf with clemency and juſtice. However, though he 
united great vigour with the moſt retined policy, yet 
his African cunning was conſidered as a particular de- 
fect in him. He is celebrated for his wit, learning, 
and prudence ; but equaily blamed for infidelity and 
cruelty. In ſhort, he ſcemed a'ike diſpoſed to the 
performance of the greateſt acts of virtue and the moſt 
bloody ſeverities. He began his command, by ſeizing 
all the children of ſuch as nad employments or autho- 
rity in the eaſt, and detained them as pledges tor their 
fathers loyalty. He next ſupplied the city with corn ; 
and then with all poſſible expedition marched againſt 
Niger, who was {till couſidered and honoured as em- 
peror of the eaſt, 


One of the chief obſtacles to his march was, the Niger 


leaving behind him Clodius Albinus, commander of the feated and 
legions in Britain, whom he by all means withed to ſe- killed. 
cure in his intereſts. 


For this end, he endeavoured to 
prevail 


Severus, who. 
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Rowe. prevail npon him, by giving him hopes of ſucceeding 
— — 


to the empire ; inſinuating, that he himſelf was decli- 
ning, and his children were as yet but infants. To de- 
cei ve him ſtill farther, he wrote in the ſame ſtyle to the 
ſenate, gave bim the title of Ceſar, and ordered money 
to be coined with his image. "Theſe artifices ſerving to 
lull Albinus into falſe ſecurity, Severus marched againſt 
Niger with all his forces. Alter ſ-me undeciſive con- 
flicts, the laſt great battle that was fought between 
theſe extraordinary men was upon the plains of Iſſus, 
on the very ſpot where Alexander had formerly con- 
quered Darius. Beſides the two great armies drawn up 
on the plain, the neighbouring mountains were covered 
with infinite numbers of people, who were merely led 
by curiofity to become ſpectators of an engagement that 
was to determine the empire of the world. Severus was 
conqueror ; and Niger's head being ſtruck off by ſome 
ſoldiers of the conquering army, was inſultingly car- 
ried through the camp on the point of a lance. 

This victory ſecured Severus in the poſſeſſion of the 
throne. However, the Parthians, Perſians, and ſome 
other neighbouring nations, took up arms, under a pre- 
tence of vindicating Niger's cauſe. The emperor march- 
ed againſt them in perſon, had many engagements with 
them, and obtained ſuch ſignal victories over them, 
as enlarged the empire, and eſtabliſhed peace in the 
eaſt. 

Niger being no more, Severus now turned his views 
againſt Albinus, whom he reſolved by every means to 
deſtroy. For this purpoſe he ſent aſſatſius into Britain, 
under a pretence of bringing him letters, but in reality 
to diſpatch him. Albinus being appriſed of their de- 
ſigns, prevented their attempt by recurring to open 
force and proclaiming himſelf emperor, Nor was he 
without a powerful army to ſupport his pretenſions; of 
which Severus being ſenſible, bent his whole force to 
oppoſe him. From the eaſt he continued his courſe 
acroſs the ſtraits of Byzantium, into the moſt weltern 
parts of Europe, without intermiſſion. Albinus bein 
informed of his approach, went over to meet him wit 


bis forces into Gaul; ſo that the campaign on both 
ſides was carried on with great vigour. Fortune ſeemed 


for a while variable; but at laſt a decifive engagement 
came on, which was one of the moſt deſperate recorded 
in the Roman hiſtory. It laſted from morning till 
night, without any ſeeming advantage on either ſide; 
at length the troops of Severus began to fly, and he 
himſelt happening to fall from his horſe, the army 
of Albinus cried ovt, Victory, But the engagement 
was ſoon renewed with vigour by Lætus, one of Seve- 
rus's commanders, who came up with a body of reſerve, 
deſigning to deſtroy both parties and make himſelf em- 
peror. This attempt, though deſigned againſt both, 
turned out entirely to the advantage of Severus, He 
therefore again charged with ſuch fury and exadneſs, 
that he ſoon plucked the victory from thoſe who but a 
ſhort time before ſeemed conquerors; and purſuing 
them into the city of Lyons, took Albinus priſoner, 
and cut off his head; treating his dead body with in- 
ſults that could only flow from a mean and revengeſul 
temper. All the ſenators who were ſlain in battle he 
ordered to be quartered, and ſuch as were taken alive 
were immediately executed. | 1 

Having thus ſecured himſelf in poſſeſſion of the em- 
pire, upon his return to Rome he loaded his ſoldiers with 
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rewards and honours; giving them ſuch privileges as Rowe. 


ſtrengthened his own powers while they deſtroyed tha 


of the (tate. For the ſoldiers, who had hitherto ſhowed 
the ſtrongeſt inclivation to an abuſe of power, were now 
made arbiters of the fate of emperors; and we ſhall 
henceforward behold them ſetting them up, and de- 
throning them, at pleaſure. | 


Being thus ſecure of his army, he reſolved to give 


way to his natural turn for conqueſt, and to oppoſe his 
arms againſt the Parthians, who were then invading the 
frontiers of the empire. Having therefore previouſly 
given the government of domeſtic policy to one Plau- 
tianus, a particular favourite of his, to whoſe daughter 
he married his ſon Caracalla, he (et out for the eaſt, and 
proſecuted the war with his uſual expedition and ſac- 


ceſs. He forced ſubmiſſion from the king of Armenia, 


deſtroyed fevcra! cities in Arabia Felix, landed on the 
Parthian coaſts, took and plundered the famous city 
Cteſiphon, marched back through Paleſtine and Egypt, 
and at length returned to Rome in triumph. 

During this interval, Plautianus, who was left to di- 
rect the affairs of Rome, began to think of aſpiring to 
the empire himſelf. Upon the emperor's return, he 
employed a tribune of the prztorian cohorts, of which 
he was the commander, to aflaflinate him, as likewiſe 
his ſon Caracalla. The tribune ſeemed cheerſully to 
underiake this dangerous office; but inſtead of going 
through with it, informed Severus cf his favourite's 
treachery, He at firſt received it as an improbable 
ſtory, and as the artifice of ſome one who envied his 
favourite's fortune. However, he was at laſt perſuaded 
to permit the tribune to conduct Plautianus to the em- 
peror's apartments. With this intent, the tribune went 
and amuſed him with a pretended account of his kill- 
ing the emperor and his ſon, deſiring him, if he thought 
it fit to ſee them dead, to come with him to the pa- 
lace. As Plautianus ardently deſired their deaths, he 
readily gave credit to this relation ; and following the 
tribune, he was conducted at midnight into the inner- 
molt receſſes of the palace. But what muſt have been 
his diſappointment, when, inſtead of finding the em- 
peror lying dead, as he expected, he beheld the room 
lighted up with rorches, and Severus, ſurrounded by 
his friends, prepared in array to receive him. Being 
aſked by. the emperor, with a ſtern countenance, what 
had brought him there at that unſeaſonable time? he 
was at firſt utterly confounded ; wherefore, not know- 


ing what excuſe to make, he ingenuouſly conſeſſed the 


whole, intreating forgiveneſs for what he had intended. 
The emperor ſcemed in the beginning inclined to par- 
don; but Caracalla his ſon, who from the earlieſt age 


ſhowed a diſpoſition to cruelty, ſpurned him away in 


the midſt of his ſupplications, and with his ſword ran 
him through the budy. | 

Severus having eſcaped this danger, ſpent a conſider- 
able time in viſiting ſome cities in Italy, permitting 
none of his officers to {ell places of truſt or dignity, and 
diltributing juſtice with the ſtricteſt impartiality. He 
took ſuch an exact order in managing his exchequer, 
that, notwithſtanding his great expences, he left more 
money behind kim than any of his predeceſſors; His 
armies alſo were kept upon the molt reſpectable ſoot- 
ing; ſo that he feared no invaſion. Being equally at- 
tentive to the preſervation of all parts of the empire, 
he reſolved to make his laſt expedition into Britain, 


where 


— 
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where the Romans were in danger of being deſtroyed, 
or compelled to fly the province. 
pojnting his two ſons Caracalla and Geta joint ſuccell- 


Wheretore, after ap- 


of Severus Ors in the empire, and taking them with him, he land- 
into Bri- ed in Britain, to the great terror of ſuch as had drawn 


tain, 
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down his reſentment. - Upon his progreſs into the coun- 
try, he left his ſon Geta in the ſouthern part of the 
province, which had continued in obedience, and march- 
ed with his ſon Caracalla againſt the Caledonians. In 
this expedition, his army ſuffered prodigious hardſhips 
in purſuing the enemy ; they were obliged to hew their 
way through intricate forelts, to drain extenfive marſh- 
es, and form bridges over rapid rivers; ſo that he loſt 
0,000 men by — and fickneſs. However, he 
upported all . theſe inconveniences with the greateſt 
bravery; and is ſaid to have proſecuted his ſucceſſes 
with ſach vigour, that he compelled the enemy to ſue 
for peace; which they obtained, not without the ſur- 
render of a conliderable part of their country. We 
muſt here obſerve, however, that the Picts and Cale - 
donians are ſo often confounded together by hiſtorians, 
that many miſtakes have thence ariſen concerning the 
rogreſs and conqueſts of the Romans in the north of 
ritain. But from the boundary formed by the famous 
wall of Severus (ſee Szrzzus's Wall), we muſt con- 
clude, that no part of Caledonia, properly fo called, had 
been either on this or any other occaſion ceded to him; 
and there is reaſon to believe, that he rather received 
checks from the people of that territory, than was ever 
able to make any conſiderable impreſſion upon them. 
Be this, however, as it may, after having made peace, 
and built his wall, he retired to York ; where, partly 
through age and fatigue, and partly through grief at 
the irreclaimable liſe of Caracalla, he found himſelf 
daily declining, having already loſt the uſe of his feet. 
To add to the diſtreſs of his ſituation, he was informed 
that the ſoldiers had revolted, and declared his ſon em- 
peror. In this exigence, be ſeemed once more to re- 
cal his natural vigour ; he got himſelf immediately pur 
into his litter, and commanded the new emperor, with 
the tribunes and centurions, to be brought before him. 
Though all were willing to court the favour of the 
young emperor, ſuch was the authority of Severus, that 
none dared to diſobey. They appeared before him 
confounded and trembling, and implored pardon upon 
their knees. Upon which, putting his hand to his 
bead, he cried out, Know, that it is the head that 
overns, and not the feet.” However, ſoon perceiving 
his diſorder to increaſe, and knowing that he could not 
outlive it, he called for poiſon ; which being refuſed 
him, he loaded his ſtomach with food; which not be- 
ing able to digeſt, it foon brought him to his end, in 
the 56th year of his age, after an active though cruel 
reign of about 18 years. 
Caracalla and Geta being acknowledged as emperors 
by the army, began to ſhow a murual hatred to each 
other even before their arrival at Rome. Their only 


agreement was, in reſolving to deify Severus their fa- 


ther ; but ſoon aſter, each tought to attach the ſenate 
and army to his own particular intereſt. They were 
of very oppoſite diſpofitions : Caracalla was fierce and 
cruel to an extreme degree; Geta was mild and merci- 
ful ; fo that the city ſoon found the dangerous effects of 
being governed by two princes of equa] power and con- 
trary inclinations. 
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But this oppoſiticn was of no long continuance ; for 
Caracalla being reſolved to govern alone, furiouſly en- 
tered Geta's apartment, and, followed by ruffians, flew 
him in his mother's arms. Having committed this de- 
teſtable murder, he iſſued with great haſte from the pa- 
lace, crying out, That his brother would have ſlain 
him ; and that he was obliged, in ſelf-defence, to reta- 
liate the intended injury. He then took refuge among 
the prætorian cohorts, and in a pathetic tone began 
to implore their aſſiſtance, ſtill making the ſame ex- 
cuſe for bis conduct. To this he added a much more 
prevailing argument, promiſing to beſtow upon them 
the largetles uſually given upon the election of new em- 
perors, and diſtributing among them al moſt all the trea- 
ſures which had been amaſſed by his father. By ſuch 

rſuaſives the ſoldiers did not heſitate to proclaim 

im ſole emperor, and to ſtigmatize the memory of his 
brother Geta as a traitor and an enemy to the common- 
wealth. The ſenators were ſoon after induced, either 
through favour or fear, to approve what had been done 
by the army: Caracalla wept for the death of his 
brother whom he had ſlain ; and, to carry his hypo- 
criſy to the utmoſt extreme, ordered him to be adored 
as a god, 

Being now emperor, he went- on to mark his courſe 
with blood. Whatever was done by Domitian or Ne- 
ro fell ſhort of this monſter's barbarities. Lztus, who 
firſt adviſed him to murder his brother, was the firſt 
who fell a ſacrifice to his jealouſy, His own wife Plau- 
tina followed. Papinian, the renowned civilian, was be: 
headed for refuſing to write in vindication of his cruel 
ty; anſwering the emperor's requeſt, by obſerving, 
That it was much eaſier to commit a parricide than to 
defend it. He commanded all governors to be ſlain 
that his brother had appointed; and deſtroyed not leſs 
than 2000 perſons who had adhered to his party. 
Whole nights were ſpent in the execution of his bloody 
decrees; and the dead bodies of people cf all ranks 
were carried out of the city in carts, where they were 
burnt in heaps, without any of the ceremonies of a ſu- 
neral. Upon a certain occaſion, he ordered his ſoldiers 
to ſet upon a crowded audience in the theatre, only ſor 
diſcountenancing a charioteer whom he happened to 
favour. Perceiving himfelf hated by the people, he 
publicly ſaid, that he could inſure his own ſafety though 
not their love ; ſo that he neither valued their reproaches 
nor feared their hatred. | 

This fafety which he ſo much built upon was placed 
in the protection of his foldiers. He had exhauſted 
the treaſury, drained the provinces, and committed a 
thouſand acts of rapacity, merely to keep them ſtedfaſt 
in his intereſts; and being diſpoſed to truſt himſelf 
with them particularly, he reſolved to lead them upon 
a viſit through all the provinces of the empire. He firſt 
went into Germany; where, to oblige the natives, he 
dreſſed himſelf in the habit of their country. From 
thence he travelled into Macedonia, where he pretend- 
ed to be a great admirer of Alexander the Great; and 
among other extravagancies cauſed a ſtatue of that 
monarch to be made with two faces; one of which re- 
ſembled Alexander and the other himſelf. He was ſo 
corrupted by flattery, that he called himſelf Alexander ; 
walked as he was told that monarch had walked ; and, 
like him, bent his head to one ſhoulder. Shortly after, 
arriving at Leſſer Aſia and the ruins of Troy, as be 
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Rome. was viewing the tomb of Achilles, he took it into his 


head to reſemble that hero; and one of his freedmen 


happening to die at that time, he uſed the ſame cere- 
monies that were performed at the tomb of Patrocles. 
Paſſing thence into Egypt, he maſſacred in the moſt 
terrible manner the inhabitants of Alexandria, on ac- 
count of the ſatires they compoſed on him, as is related 
under the article ALEXANDRIA. | 

Going from thence into Syria, he invited Artaba- 
nus king of Parthia to a conference; defiring his 
daughter in marriage; and promiling him the moſt ho- 
nourable protection. In conſequence of this, that king 
met him cn a ſpacious plain, unarmed, and only attend- 
ed with a vaſt concourſe of his nobles. This was what 
Caracalla deſired. Regardleſs of his promiſe, or the 
law of nations, he inſtantly ſurrounded him with armed 
troops, let in wild beaſts among his attendants, and 
made a moſt terrible ſlaughter among them; Artaba- 
nus himſelf eſcaping with the utmoſt difficulty, For 
this vile treachery he obtained from the ſenate the fur- 
name of Parthicus. 
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his vices were inexhauſtible ; for having been guilty of 
parricide, he now reſolved to marry the mother of Geta 
whom he had flain. It happened that one day ſeeing 
er drop her veil, which diſcloſed her naked boſom, 
which was extremely beautiful, he told her, that he 
would poſſeſs thoſe charms he beheld, if it were lawful. 
To this unnatural requeſt ſhe heſitated not to anſwer, 
that he might enjoy all things who poſſeſſed all. Where- 
upon, ſetting aſide all duty and reſpect for his deceaſed 
father, he celebrated his nuptials with her in public, to- 
tally diſregarding the cenſures and the farcaſms of man- 
kind. 
However, though he diſregarded ſhame, he was not 
inſenſible to fear. He was ever uneaſy in the conſci- 
ouſneſs of being univerſally hated ; and was continually 
conſulting aſtrologers concerning what death he ſhould 
die. Among others, he ſent one of his confidants, na- 
med Maternianus, with orders to conſult all the aſtrolo- 
gers in the city concerning his end. Maternianus con- 
dere this as a proper time to get rid of Macrinus, 
the emperor's principal commander in Meſopotamia; 
a man who was daily ſupplarting him in his maſter's 
favour. He therefore informed him by letter, as if 
from the aſtrologers, that Macrinus had a deſign againſt 
his life ; and they conſequently adviſed him to put the 
conſpirator to death. This letter was ſent ſealed, and 
made vp, amongſt many others, to be conveyed with 
the greater ſecrecy, and delivered to the emperor as he 
was preparing for a chariot- ace. However, as it never 
was his cuſtom to interrupt bis pleaſures for his buſi- 
neſs, he gave the packet to Macrinus to read over, and 
to inform him of the contents when more at leiſure, 
In peruling theſe letters, when Macrinus came to that 
which regarded himſelf, he was unable to contain his 
ſurpriſe and terror. His firſt care was, to reſerve the 
letter in queſtion to himſelf, and to acquaint the em- 
peror only with the ſubſtance of the reſt, He then 
ict about the molt probable means of compaſſing his 
death, by which alone he could expect any ſafety. At 
length he determined to apply to one Martialis, a man 
ot great ſtrength, and a centuricn of the guards, who 
tated che emperor from various motives ; particularly 
for the death of a brother, whom Caracalla had ordered 
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to be ſlain. Him therefore Macrinus exhorted to re- 
venge his brother's death, by killing the tyrant, which 
he might eaſily effect, as being always ſo near his per- 


ſon. Martialis readily undertook the dangerous taſk ; 


— 


being willing to meet death himſelf, ſo he might ob- 


tain his deſire of ſecing the tyrant expire before him. 


Accordingly, as the emperor was riding out one day He is 


+ 
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mur- 


near a little city called Carræ, he happened to with- dered. 


draw himſelf privately, upon à natural occaſion, with 
only one page to hold his horſe. | This was the oppor- 
tunity Martialis had fo long and ardently defired ; 
wherefore running to him as if he had been called, he 
ſtabbed the emperor in the back, ſo that he died im- 
mediately, Martialis unconcernedly returned to his 
troop ; but retiring by inſenſible degrees, he endeavour- 
ed to ſecure himſelf by flight. But his companions 
ſoon milling him, and the page giving information of 
what had been dane, he was purſued by the German 
horſe and cut in pieces. | 

During the reign of this execrable tyrant, which 
continued fix years, the empire was every day declining z 
the ſoldiers were entirely maſters of every election; and 
as there were various ai mies in different parts, ſo there 
were as many intereſts all oppoſite to each other. Ca- 
racalla, by ſatisfying their moſt unreaſonable appetites, 
deſtroyed all diſcipline among them, and all ſubordina- 
tion in the ſtate, 
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The foldiers, now without an emperor, aſter a ſuſ- NMiacrinus 
penſe of two days, fixed upon Macrinus, who took all ſucceeds. 


poſſible methods to conceal his being privy to Cara- 
calla's murder. The ſenate confirmed their choice ſhort- 
ly after; and likewiſe that of his ſon Diadumenus, 
whom he took as a partner in the empire. Macrinus 
was 53 years old when he entered upon the government 
ci the empire. He was of obſcure parentage ; ſome 
ſay by birth a Moor, who by the mere rotation of of- 
fice, being firſt made prefect of the prætorian bands, 
was now, by treaſon and accident, called to fill the 
throne, We are told but little of this emperor, except 
his engaging in a bloody though undecided battle with 
Artabanus king of Parthia, who came to take vengeance 
for me injury he had ſuſtained in the late reign : how- 
ever, this monarch finding his real enemy dead, was 
content to make peace, and returned into Parthia. 
Something is alſo ſaid of the ſeverity of this emperor's 
diſcipline ; for to ſuch a pitch of licentiouſneſs was the 
Roman army now arrived, that the moſt ſevere puniſh- 
ments were unable to reſtrain the ſoldiers ; and yet the 
molt gentle infl tions were looked upon as ſeverity. It 
was this rigorous diſcipline, together with the artifices 
of Mzſa, grandmother to Heliogabalus the natural ſon 
of Caracalla, that cauſed the emperor's ruin. 
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Helio- Helioga 


gabalus was prieſt of a temple dedicated to the Sun, in balus re- 
Emeſa, a city of Phœnicia; and though but 14*years volts 


old was greatly loved by the army for the beauty 
his perſon, and the memory of his father, whom they 
ſtill conſidered as their greateſt benefator. This was 
ſoon perceived by the grandmother; who being very 
rich in gold and jewelz, gave liberal preſents among 
them, while they frequently repaired to the temple, 
both from the garriſon in the city and the camp of Ma- 
crinus, This intercourſe growing every day more fre- 
quent, the ſoldiers, being diſguſted with the ſeverities 
of their preſent emperor, began to think of placing He- 


of * 


liogabalus in his Read. Accordingly, ſending for kim 


tO 


ainſt 
M. 


„ 
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to their camp, he was immediately proclaimed; and 
Weh were the hopes of his virtues, that all men began 
to affe@ his intereſts. 

Macrinus, who. at this time was prgſuing his plea- 
ſures at Antioch, gave but little attention to the firſt 


report; only ſending his lieutenant Julian, with ſome 
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Macrinus 
defeated, 


legions, to q the inſurrection. However, theſe, like 
the reſt, ſoon, declared for Heliogabalus, and flew their 
general. It was then that Macrinus found he had 
treated the rebellion too ſlightly ; he therefore reſolved, 
with..his ſan, to march directly againſt the ſeditious le- 
gions, and force them to their duty. Both parties met 
on the confines of Syria: the battle was for ſome time 
furious and obſtinate; but at laſt Marcrinus was over- 
thrown, and obliged to ſeek ſafety by flight. His prin- 
cipal aim was to get to Rome, where he knew his pre- 
ſence was deſired; wherefore he travelled through the 
provinces of Aſia Minor with the utmoſt expedition 


and privacy, but unfortunately fell ſick at the city of 
Chalcedon. 


There thoſe who were ſent in purſuit, 
overtook and put him to death, Rogather with his ſon 
Diadumenus, after .a thort reign of one year and two 
months. | | 
The ſenate and citizens of Rome being obliged to 
ſubmit, to the appointment of the army as uſual, Helio- 
alus aſcended the chrone at the age of 14. One at 
Jo early an age, inveſted with unlimited power, and ſur- 


rousded with flatterers, could be expected to act only 


as they thought proper to dire. This young empe 
ror was entitely led by them; and being ſenſible that 
it was in his power to indulge all bis appetities, he ſtu- 


Helioga- died. only their gratification. As he is deſcribed by 


balus worſe hiſtorians, he 


pears a monſter of ſenſuality, His 


than any of ſhort life ther ore is but a tiſſue of effeminacy, luſt, 


his prede- 
ors. 


ther M#ſa, whoſe intri 


be frequently met naked, calli 


and extravagance. He married, in the ſmall ſpaceof 
four years, {ix wives, and dixorced them all. He built 
a temple to the ſun ; and willing that bis god ſhould 
have a wife as well as himſelf, he married him to Pallas, 
and ſhortly after to the moon. His palace was a place 
of rendezvqus for all the proſtitutes of Rome, whom 
them his fellow fal- 
diert, and companions in ibe field. He was io of the 
ſex, that he carried his mother with him to the ſenate- 
houſe, and demanded that ſhe ſhould always be preſent 
when .matters of importance were debated. He even 
went ſo far as to build a ſenate-houſe for women, with 
ſuitable orders, habits, and diſtinctions, of which his 
mother was made preſident. They met ſeveral times ; 


all their debates turning upon the faſhions of the day, 


and the different formalities to be uſed in giving and 
receiving viſits. To theſe follies, he added t cruelty 
and bquadleſs prodigality ; fo that he was heard to ſay, 
that diſhes as were cheaply obtained were ſcarce 
worth@Eating, His {uppers therefore generally caſt 
Hoco crawns, and often 60,060. was always 
dreſſed in cloth af gald and purple, enriched with 
jous ſtones, and yet never wore the ſame habit 
awice. His palace, his chambers, and his beds, were 
all ſurniſhed af the rĩcheſi ſtuffs, covered with gold and 
zewels, Whenever he took harſe, all the way between 
bis appartment and the place of mayming was covered 
with gold and ſiluer duſt firewn at his approach. 
Theſe exceſſes were ſoon perceived hy his grandmo- 
gues bad farſt raiſed him to the 


thrane : ſo that ſhe thought to leſſen his power by di- 
Vor. XVI. 
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honourable when given to virtue, not to (tation. 
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viding it. For this purpoſe, under a pretence of free - Rome. | 


ing him from the cares of public buſineſs, the perſua- 


had ſcarce given him his power, when he wiſhed again 


had ſo greatly endeared the people and the army to 
him, that the attempt had like to have been fatal to 
the tyrant himſelf, The prætorian ſoldiers mutinying, 
attempted to kill him as he was walking in his gardens ; 
but he eſcaped, by hiding himſe!f from their fury. 
However, upon returning to their camp, they conti- 
nued the ſedition; requiring that the emperor ſhould 
remove ſuch perſons trom about him as oppreſſed the 
ſubjet, and contributed to contaminate him. They 
required alſo the being permitted to guard the young 
prince themſelves, and that none of the emperor's fa- 
vourites or familiars ſhould ever be permitted to con- 
verſe with him. Heliogabalus was reluctantly obliged 
to comply; and conſcious of the danger he was in, 
made ,preparations for death, when it ſhould arrive, in 
A manner truly whimſical and ipeculiar. He built a 
lofty tower with ſteps of gold and pearl, from whence 
to throw himſelf headlong in caſe of neceſſiiy. He alſo 
prepared cords of purple ſilk and gold to ſtrangle him- 
telf with; he provided golden ſwords and daggers to 
ſtab himſelf with ; and poiſons to be kept in boxes of 


mpe- <merald, in order to obtain what death he choſe beſt. 


Thus fearing all things but particularly ſaſpicious of 
the deſigns of the — he baniſhed 1 out of 
the city: he next attempted to poiſon Alexander, and 
{pread a report of his death; but perceiving the ſol- 
diers begin to mutiny, he immediately took him in his 


chariot to the camp, where he experienced a freſh mor- 


tification, by finding all the acclamations af the ar 

directed only to his fucceſſor. This not a little raifed 
his indignation, and excited his deſire of revenge. He 
returned towards the city, threatening the moſt ſevere 
puniſhments againſt thoſe who had diſpleaſed bim, and 
meditating freth cruelties. 
unwilling to 


him from apartment, to apartment, and at laft found 
him concealed in a privy; a ſituation very different 
from that in which be expected to die. Having drag- 
ged him from thence through the ſtreets, with the moſt 
bitter invectives, and having diſpatched him, they at- 
tempted once more to {queeze his pampered body into 
a privy ; but not eaſily effecting this, they threw it into 
the Tiber, with heavy weights, that none mi 


ght after- 
wards find or give it burial. This was the miſerable 


and ignominious death of Heliogabylus, in the 18th 
year of his age, after a deteſtable reign of four years. 
His mother alſo was flain at the ſame time by the fol- 


diers ; as were alſo many of the opprobrious aſſociates 


of his criminal pleaſures. 


Alexander being, without oppoſition, declared em- 232 of 
peror, the ſenate, in their uſual method of adulation, ,jexander. 


were for conferring new titles upon him ; but he mo- 
deftly declined them all, allzging, that titles were only 
This 
outſet was an bappy omen of his future virtues; and 
few princes in hiſtory have been more commended by 
bis contemporaries, or indeed 5 deſerved commenda- 

| 3 tion. 


— 
ded him to adopt his couſin-· german, Alexander, as his acopts 
ſucceſſor ; and likewiſe to make him his partner in the .\lexauder, 
conſullhip. Heliogabalus, having thus raiſed his-couſin, and —_ 
im lor nis 
to take it away ; but the virtues of this young prince 88 


— 


However, the ſoldiers were 1s mu 
we him time to put his deſigus in execy- ed by 


tion: they followed him directly to his palace, ued foldicrs. 


-Roame. 
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tion. To the moſt rigid juſtice he added the greateſt 
humanity. He loved the good, and was a ſevere re- 
prover of the lewd and inſamous. His accomplilh- 
ments were equal to his virtues, He was an excellent 
mathematician, etrician, and muſician he was 
equally ſkilled in painting and ſculpture ; and in poetry 
few of his time could equal him. In ſhort, ſuch. were 
his talents, and ſuch the ſolidity of his judgment, that 
though but 16 years of age, he was conſidered as a wiſe 
old man. 

The firſt part of his reign was ſpent in a reformation 
of the abuſes of his predeceſſor. He reſtored the ſe- 
nators to their rank 3 nothing being undertaken with- 
out the molt ſage adviſers, and moſt mature delibera- 
tion. Among the number of his adviſers was his mo- 
ther Mammza ; a woman eminent for her virtues and 
accompliſhments, and who made uſe of her power as 
well to ſecure her ſon the affections of his ſubjects, as 
10 procure them the moſt juſt adminiſtration. He was 
a rigid puniſher of ſuch magiſtrates as took bribes, ſay- 
ing, That it was not enough to deprive ſuch of their 
places ; for their truſts being great, their lives, in moſt 
caſes, ought to pay for a breach of them. On the con- 
trary, he, thought he could never ſufficiently reward 
ſuch as had been remarkable for their juſtice and inte- 
grity, keeping a regiſter of their names, and ſometimes 
aſking ſuch of them as appeared modelt and unwilling 
to approach him, why they were ſo backward in de- 
manding their reward, and why they ſuffered him to be 


in their debt? His clemency extended even to the 


Chriſtians, who had been puniſked in the former reigns 
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ſtrength, and was now becoming little more than a ſplen- 
did ruin. | 4 7 bd : 
About the 13th year of his reign, the Upper Ger- 
mans, and other, northern nations, began to pour down 
immenſe ſwarms of people upon the more ſouthern parts 
of the empire. They paſſed the Rhine and the Da- 
nube with ſach-fury, that all Italy was thrown ' into the 
moſt extreme conſternation. The emperor, ever ready 
to expoſe himſelf for the ſafety of his people, made 
what levies he could, and went in perſon to ſtem the 
torrent; which he ſpeedily effected. It was in the 
courſe. of his ſucceſſes againſt the enemy, that he was 
cut off by a mutiny among his ſoldiers. The legions 
encamped about Moguntia, having been abominably 
corrupted 2 the reign of Heliogabalus, and train - 
ed up in all kinds of rapine and diſobedience, required 
the moſt ſtrict command. Alexander could neither en- 
dure their tumultuary obedience, nor they his regular 
diſcipline, His own faults, and thoſe of his mother 
Mammza, were objected againſt him. They open- 
ly exclaimed, That they were governed by an ava- 


ricious woman, and a mean-ſpirited boy; and reſolved , 2 
upon electing an emperor capable of ruling alone. In ꝗcred. 


this general revolt Maximinus, an old and experienced 
commander, held frequent conferences with the ſoldiers, 
and enflamed the ſedition. At length, being deter- 
mined to diſpatch their preſent emperor, they ſent an 
executioner into his tent; who immediately itruck off 
his head, and, ſhortly after, that of his mother. He 
died in the 29th year of his age, after a proſperous 
reign of thirteen years and nine days. AF 


with unrelenting barbarity. Upon a conteſt between 29 

them and a company of cooks and vintners, about a 
piece of public ground, which the one claimed as a 
place for public worſhip, and the others for exerciſing 


their reſpective trades, he decided the point by his re- 


he tumults occaſioned by the death of Alexander gc. 
being appeaſed, Maximinus, who had been the chief by Maxi- 
promoter of the ſedition, was choſen emperor. This minus, a 
extraordinary man, whoſe character deſerves particular — 2 
attention, was born of very obſcure i being ture and 


conduct to defend it. 
wherever the invaſion was moſt formidable, and for a 
ſnort time deferred its ruin. 
tenth year of his reign, was againit the Parthians and 
Perſians, whom he oppoſed with a powerful army.— 


. ſtored to its former limits. 
tioch, his mother Mammza ſent for the famous Ori- 
gen, to be inſtructed by him in the principles of Chriſ- 
tianity; and after diſcourſing with him for ſome time 
upon the ſubject, diſmiſſed him, with a proper ſafe- 


tacked on every ſide, wanted a perſon of vigour and 
Alexander faced the enemy 


His firſt expedition, in the 


The Perſians were routed in a deciſive engagement with 
great ſlaughter; the cities of Cteſiphon and Babylon 
were once more taken, and the Roman empire was re- 
Upon his return to An- 


guard, to bis native city of Alexandria. About the 
1ame time that Alexander was victorious in the Eaſt, 
Furius Celſus, his general, obtained a ſignal victory 
over the Mauritanians in Africa. Varius Macrinus was 
ſucceſsful in Germany, and Junius Palmatus returned 
with conqueſt from Armenia. However, the number 


of theſe victories only haſtened the decline of the em- 


pire, which was waſted by the exertion of its own 


- 


and courage. 


verus, unwilling to - infringe 


ſcript, in theſe words: © It is better that God be wor- the ſon of a poor herdſman of Thrace. In the begin- rtraordi- 
ſhipped there in any manner, than that the place ſhould .ning he followed his father's profeſſion, and only exer- nary 
390 be put to uſes of drunkenneſs and debauchery.” | ciſed his perſonal courage againſt the robbers who in- ſtrength. 
©* Reſtores His abilities in war were not inferior to his aſſiduity felted the part of the country in which he lived. Soon 
the affairs in peace. The empire, which from the remiſſneſs and after his ambition increaſing, he left his poor employ- 
ke 54g em- debauchery of the preceding reigns now began to be at- ment, and-enliſted in the Roman army; where he ſoon 


became remarkable for his great ſtrength, diſcipline, 
This gigantic man was no leſs than eight 
feet and a half high ; he had a body and ſtrength cor- 
reſponding to his ſize, being not leſs remarkable for the 
magnitude than the ſymmetry of his perſon. His wife's 
bracelet uſually ſerved him for a thumb-ring ; and his 
ſtrength was ſo great, that he was able to draw a car- 
riage which two oxen could not move. He could 
ſtrike out an horſe's teeth with a blow of his fiſt, and 


break its thigh with a kick. His diet was as extraor- 


dinary as the reſt of his endowments; he generally eat 
40 pounds weight of fleſh every day, and dranFſix 


. Jons of wine, without committing any debauch in +4 wy 
With a frame ſo athletic, he was poſſeſſed of a mind 


undaunted in danger, and neither fearing nor regarding 
any man. The firſt time he was made known to the 
emperor. Severus, was upon his celebrating games on the 
birth-day of his ſon Geta. Maximinus was then a rude 
countryman, and requeſted the emperor to be permitted 
to contend for the prizes which were diſtributed to the 
beſt runners, wreſtlers, and: boxers, of the army. Se- 

the military diſcipline, 


4 
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em. would not permit bim at firſt to combat, except with 


ſlaves, againſt whom his ſtrength appeared aſtoniſhing, 
He overcame 16 in running, one after the other : he 
then kept up with the emperor on horſeback ; and ha- 
ving fatigued him in the courſe, he was oppoſed to ſe- 
ven of the moſt aQive ſoldiers, and overcame them with 
the greateſt eaſe. From that time he was particularly 
noticed, and taken into the emperor's body-guards, in 
which his aſſiduity and prompt obedience were parti- 
cularly remarkable. In the reign of Caracalla, he was 
made a centurion, and diſtinguithed himſelf in this ſta- 
tion by his ſtrict attention to the morals and diſcipline 
of thoſe he commanded. When made a tribune, he 
ſill retained the hard ſimplicity of his life; ate as the 
meaneſt centinel ; ſpent whole days in exerciſing his 
troops, and would now and then himſelf wreſtle with 
| eight or ten of the ſtrongeſt men in the army, whom 
he threw with ſcarce any effort. Being thus become 
one of the moſt remarkable men in the empire, both for 
courage, diſcipline, and perſonal activity, he gave ſhort- 
ly after, a very high inſtance of his unſhaken fidelity : 
or when Macrinus was made emperor, he refuſed to 
ſerve under a prince that had betrayed his ſovereign ; 
and retired to Thrace, his native country, where he fol- 
lowed commerce, and purchaſed ſome lands, content 
with privacy rather than a guilty dependence. Upon 
the acceſſion of Heliogabalus to the throne, this bold 
veteran once more returned to the army; but was, in 
the very beginning, diſguſted at the baſe effeminacy 
of the emperor ; who, hearing amazing inſtances of his 
ſtrength, aſked him, if he were equally capable in com- 
bats of another nature? This lewd demand was ſo little 
ſuitable to the temper of Maximinus, that he inſtantly 
left the court. Upon the death of ' Heliogabalus, he 
again returned to Rome, and was received with great 
kindneſs by Alexander, who particularly recommended 
him to the ſenate, and made him commander of the 
fourth legion, which conſiſted of new-raiſed ſoldiers. 
Maximinus gladly accepted of this charge, and perform- 
ed his duty with great exactneſs and ſucceſs, ſetting an 
example of virtue and difcipline to all the commanders 
of the army. Nor was his valour leſs apparent againſt 
the Germans, whither he was ſent with his legion; ſo 
that he was unanimouſly conſidered as the boldeſt, bra- 
veſt, moſt valiant, and moſt virtuous ſoldier in the 
whole empire. He ſoon, however, forfeited all theſe 
juſtly merited titles, when he was raiſed to the throne ; 
and, from being the moſt loved commander in the ar- 


my, he became the moſt cruel tyrant upon earth. Yet 


in fact, his former virtues were all of a ſevere and ri- 
gid kind, which, without any education, might very 
eaſily degenerate into tyranny ; ſo that he might have 
miſtaken his ſucceeding cruelty tor diſcipline, and his 
ſeverity for juſtice. owever this be, Maximinus is 
conſidered as one of the teſt monſters of cruelty 
that ever diſgraced power; and, fearful of . him- 
ſelf, he ſeemed to ſport with the terrors of all man- 
kind. | 

He began his reign, by endeavouring to force obe- 
dience from every rank of people, and by pecans 

his authority by violence. The ſenate and people 
Rome were the firſt that incurred his reſentment. 
They utterly refuſing to confirm the election of the ar- 
my, he was the firſt emperor who reigned without 


their concurrence or approbation, However he ſeem- 


+ 
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ed regardleſs of their oppoſition, proceeding to ſ.cure Kome, 
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his election by putting all ſuch to death as had been 
raiſed by his predeceſſor. The Chriſtians alſo, having 
found favonr in the ſormer reign, felt the weight of 
his reſentment ; and were perſecuted in ſeveral parts of 
the empire, particularly in thoſe where he himſelf re- 
ſided. His cruelty likewiſe extended to the rich, whoſe 
lives and eſtates became a frequent ſacrifice to avarice 
and ſuſpicion, But what appears ſtill a more extraor- 
dinary inſtance of his cruelty, being aſhamed of the 
meanneſs of his extraction, he commanded all ſuch as 
were beſt acquainted- with him and his parentage to be 
flain, although there were ſome among the number that 
had relieved him in his low condition. 


However, his cruelties did not retard his military His fuccefs 
operations, which were carried on with a ſpirit be- in war. 


coming a better monarch. He overthrew the Germans 
in ſeveral battles, waſted all their country with fire 
and ſword for 400 miles together, and ſet a reſolution 
of ſubduing all the northern nations as far as the 
ocean, In theſe expeditions, in order to attach the 
ſoldiers more firmly to him, he increaſed their pay ; 
and in every duty of the camp, he himſelf took as 
much pains as the meaneſt centinel in his army, ſhow- 
ing incredible courage and aſſiduity. In every engage- 
ment, where the conflict was hotteſt, Maximinus was 
always ſeen fighting there in perſon, and deſtroying 
all before him: for, being bred a barbarian, he conſi- 
dered it as his duty to combat as a common ſoldier, 
while he commanded as a general. 

In the mean time, his cruelties 


ſon, and ſome others, had plotted to break down a 
wooden bridge, as ſoon as the emperor had paſſed it, 
and thus to abandon him to the enemy. But this be- 
ig diſcovered, gave Maximinus an opportunity of in- 
dulging his natural ſeverity, upon this pretext alone 
cauling above 4000 to be ſlain. Shortly after, ſome of 
Alexander's old ſoldiers withdrawing themſelves from 
the camp, proclaimed one Q uarcianus as emperor, who 
had been lately diſguſted at Maximinus for being diſ- 
miſſed from employment. The ſoldiers, in fact, con- 
ſtrained him to accept of the dangerous ſuperiority to 
which he was expoſed : and Gordy after, in the ſpirit 
of the times, the perſon who had been the promoter 
of his advancement, murdered him in his bed, and car- 
ried his head to Maximinus ; who received him kindly 
at firſt, but ſoon put him to a cruel death, for his com- 
plicated guilt of treaſon and treachery. 
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Theſe partial inſurredtions were ſoon after followed Gordian 
by a ſpirit of general diſcontent throughout all the proclaimed 
The provinces of Africa were the firſt that“ fert. 


empire. 
ſhowed their deteſtation of the tyrant, whoſe extortions 
and cruelties among them were become inſupportable. 
They firſt flew his procurator; and afterwards conſider- 
ing how dangerous a crime they had committed, they 
reſolved to throw off all expectations of pardon, and 
create a new emperor, Gordian was then proconſul 
of Africa, a perſon of great fame for his virtues, and 
highly reverenced for a blameleſs life of near 80. 
Him, therefore, they determined to elect; and ac- 
cordingly the ſoldiers and natives aſſembling together, 
tumultuouſly entered his houſe, reſolved to put their 
deſign in execution. Gordian, who at firſt ſuppoſed 

3K 2- they 


had fo alienated the Contes. 
minds of his ſubjects, that ſeveral conſpiracies were cies formed 
ſecretly aimed againſt him. Magnus, a conſular per- againſt 


; Roni. 


. 
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they were come to kill him, being made ſenſible of 
their intentions, utterly refuſed their offer, alleging his 
extreme age, and Maximinus's power. But all his op- 
poſition was vain: they conſtrained him to acsept of 


the proffered dignity; and be, with his ſon Gordian, 


who was 46 years of age, were declared em Be- 


ing thus raiſed contrary to his inclination, thé 
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FO 
theſe ſucceſſes was ſoon to the 


; who 


a ſpeedy opportunity of revenge. He led ow bis large 
army by journeys into Italy, threatening uc- 
tion to all his oppoſers, and ardently wiſhing for freſh 
opportunities of flaughter. | | 

Nothing could exceed the conſternation of the ſenate 


+ 


now increaſed-his. diligence, and flattered himſelf with 


man immediately wrote to the ſenate, declaring that upon the news of this defeat. They now faw them . 
he had unwillingly accepted cf the empire, and would ſelves not only deprived: of the aſſiſtance of 'Gordian 
only keep his authority till he had freed it-from the and his ſon, on whom they greatly relied'z but alſo op- 
tyranny of its preſent oppreſſor. The ſenate very joy- poſed by two formidable tyrants, each commanding a 
fully confirmed his election, adjudging Maximinus as victorious army, directly marching towards Rome, and 
an enemy and traitor to the ſtate. The citizens alſo meditating nothing but vengeance. In- this afſlicting 
ſhowed an equal zeal in the cauſe : they flew upon ſuch exigence, they, with great ſolemnity, met at the temple 
as were the reputed friends of Maximinus, and tore of Jupiter, and after the moſt mature deliberations; 
them in pieces; even ſome who were innocent falling chote Pupienus and Balbinus emperors oonjointly. 
a ſacrifice to the multitude's blind rage. So great an Theſe were men who had acquired: the eſteem of the pu 
alteration being made in the city againſt the intereſts public both in war and peace, having: commanded ar: a 
of Maximinus, the ſenate were reſolved to drive the mies, and governed provinces, with great reputation 4 nue pro- 
oppoſition to the extreme; and accordingly made all and being now appointed to oppoſe Maximinus, they claimed 
neceſſary preparations for their ſecurity, ordering Maxi- made what levies they could; both in Rome and the * 
minus's governors to be diſplaced, and commanding country. With theſe, Pupienus marched” to ſtop the 
all the provinces to acknowledge Gordian for emperor: progreſs. of the invaders, leaving the city to afreſh and 
This order was differently received in different parts, as unlooked for calamity. This was occaſioned by two 
people were affected to one or the other party; in ſome of Maximinus's ſoldiers, who, entering. the ſenate. 
provinces the governors were ſlain; in others, the meſ. houſe, were flain by two ſenators. This quickly gave 
ſengers of the ſenate ; ſo that all parts of the empire felt offence to the body of the prætorian ſoldiers, who ins 
397 Theconſequence of the civil war. ſtantly reſolved to take revenge, but were oppoſed by 
Rage of In the mean time, when Maximinus was informed the citizens; ſo tliat nothing was ſeen throughout 
Maximinus of theſe charges againſt him, his rage appeared ungo- Rome, but tumult, ſlaughter, and cruelty. In this uni- 
on bearing vernable. He roared like a ſavage beaſt, and violent- verſal confuſion, the calamity. was increaſed, by the 
Frag nd ly truck his head againſt the wall, ſhowing every in- ſoldiers ſetting the city on fire, while the wretched- in · 
ſtance of ungovernable diſtraction. At length his fury habitants were combating each other in the midſt of 
being — * fubſided, he called his whole army to- the flames. 7D 
gether ; and, in a fet ſpeech, exhorted them to re- Nevertheleſs, Maximinus himſelf, in whoſe favour 
venge his cauſe, giving them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances theſe ſeditions were promoted; did not ſeem to be 
that they ſhould poſſeis the eſtates of all ſuch as had more fortunate. Upon being informed of the new 
offended, The ſoldiers: unanimouſly promiſed to be election of emperors, his fury was again renewed, and 
faithful ; they received his harangue with their uſual he paſſed the Alps, expecting, upon entering Italy, to 
acelamations; and, thus encouraged, he led them to- refreſh his fatigued and famiſhed army in that fertile 
wards Rome, breathing nothing but ſlaughter and re - part of the country. But in this he was entirely diſ- 
venge. However, he found many obſtacles to his im- appointed ; the ſenate had taken ſach- care-to remove 
petuoſity; and, though he defired nothing ſo much as all kinds of ſuſtenance- to fortified places, that he Rill 
diſpatch, his marches were incommodious and flow. found himſelf reduced to his former neceſſities, while his 
The tumultuous and diſobedient armies of the empire army began to murmur for want. To this another diſ- 


399 
lenus 


Balbi- 


were at preſent very different from the legions that appointment was added ſhortly after : for, approach: 400 
were led on by Sylla or Cæſar; they were loaded with ing the city of Aquileia, which he expected to enter Lud, 


baggage, and followed by flaves and women, rather without any difficulty, he was aſtonithed to find it Mazimi- 
reſembling an eaſtern caravan, than a military batta- prepared for the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance, and reſolved nus. 
lion. To theſe inconveniences alſo was added the to hold out a regular fiege. This city was well forti- 

hatred of the cities through which he paſſed, the in- fied and populous, and the inhabitants greatly averſe 
habitants all abandoning their houſes upon his ap- to Maximinus's government but what added ſtill 


253 proach, and ſecuring their proviſions in proper hiding- more to its ſtrength, it was commanded by two excel- 
Gordian places. However, in the camplication of inconveni- lent generals, Criſpinus and Menophilis, who had fo 
_ 4. ences and misfortunes, his affairs began to wear a fa- well turniſhed it with men and ammunition, that Maxi- 


veurable appearance in Africa: for Capelianus, the minus found no ſmall reſiſtance, even in inveſting the 
governor of Numidia, raiſed a body of troops in his place. His firſt attempt was, to take the city by 
{avour, and marched againſt Gordian, towards Car. ſtorm ; but the beſieged threw down ſuch quantities of 
thage; where lie fought the younger Gordian, flew ſcalding pitch and ſulphur upon his ſoldiers, that they 
him, and deſtroyed his army. The father, hearing of were unable to continue the aſſault. He then determi- 
the death of his fon, together with the loſs of the ned upon a blockade; but the inhabitants were ſo re- 
battle, ſtrangled: himſelf in his own girdle. Capelia- ſolute, that even the old men and children were ſeen 
nus purſuing his victory, entered Carthage; where be combating upon the walls, while the women cut off 
gave a looſe to pillage and laughter, under a pretence their hair to furniſh the ſoldiers. with bow-ſtrings« 
of revenging the cauſe of Maximinus. The news of Maximinus's rage at this unexpected oppoſition was 

now 
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"Rome! now ungovernable: having no enemy to wreak his re- The firſt four years of this emperor's reign were Rome. 
— — {cntment upon, he 3 againſt his on .comman- attended with the utmoſt e in the fifth ä 
ders. He put many of bis generals to death, as if the he was alarmed with accounts from the eaſt, that Sa- His ſucceſs 
city had held out through their negle& or incapacity,. por, king of Perſia, had furiouſly invaded the confines. againſt the 
while famine made great depredations upon the reſt of: of the- Roman empire, and having taken Antioch, had, barbarians. 
His army. Nothing now appeared on either fide to pill Syria and all the adjacent provinces. Beũdes 
terminate the conteſt, except the total deſtruction of be Perfians, the Goths alſo invaded the empire on 
- either. But a mutiny in Maximinus's on army: à their fide, pouring down like an inundatioa from the 
While reſcued: the dechmng- empire from deſtruction, north, and attempting to fix their relidence in the 
and ſaved the lives of thuufands. The ſoldiers being kingdom of Thrace. Fo oppoſe both theſe invaſions, 
long haraſſed by famine and fatigue, and hearing of Gordian prepared an army; and having gained ſome 
40: Tevolts on every fide, reſolved to terminate their cala. victories over the Goths, whom he obliged to retire, he 
1s aſſaſſina- mities by the tyrant's. death. His great ſtrength, and turned his arms againſt the Perſians, whom he deteated 
ted, his being always armed, were, at firſt, the principal upon ſeveral occaſions, and forced to return home with 
motives td deter any from aſfaſſinating bim; but at diſgrace. In gaining theſe advantages, Miſithæus, 
having made his guards accomplices in their whom he had made prætorian præſect, had the princi- 
delign, they fet upon him, while he ſlept at noon in pal ſhare; but he dying ſoon after (as it is ſuppoſed 
his tent, and flew both him and his ſon, whom he had being poiſoned by Philip an Arabian, who was ap- 
made his partner in the empite, without any oppoſi- pointed his ſucceſſor), the fortunes of Gordian ſeemed 
tion, after an uſur pation of about three years, and in to die with him. The army began to be no longer 
the 65th year of his age. ins ſupplied with proviſions as uſual; murmurs were heard 
The tyrant being dead, and his body thrown to the to prevail, and theſe were artfully fomented by Phi- 
dogs and birds of prey, Pupienus and. Balbinus conti- lip. Things thus proceeding from bad to worſe, Phi- 405 
nued for ſome time emperors without oppoſition. But lip was at firſt made his equal in the command of the le murd-r- 
the prætorian ſoldiers, who: had long been notorious empire; ſhortly after, inveſted with the ſole power; ©? by Mie 
for mutiny and treaſon, ſoon reſolved on further change. and, at length, finding himſelf capable of perpetrating 3 
Nor did the diſſenſions between the new made emperors his long meditated cruelty, Gordian was, by his order, in- 
themſelves a little contribute to their downfall : for flain, in the 22d year of his age, after a ſucceſsful reign 
though both were remarkable for wiſdom and age, yet of near {ix years. | 
they could not reſtrain the mutual jealouſy of each Philip having thus murdered his benefactor, was fo 
other's power. Papienus claimed the ſaperiority from fortunate as to be immediately acknowledged emperor 
his great experience; while Balbinus was equally- aſpi- by the army. The ſenate alſo, though they ſeemed at 
ring upon account of his family and fortune. firſt to oppoſe his power, confirmed his election, and 
In this il-judged conteſt, the prætorian ſoldiers, gave him, as uſual, the title of Auguſtus. Philip was 
who were enemies to both, ſet upon them in their pa- about 40 years old when he came to the throne; being 
lace, at a time their guards were amuſed-with.ſeeing the ſon of an obſcure Arabian, who had been captain 
the Capitoline games. Pupienus perceiving - their tu- of a band of robbers. Upon his. exaltation, he aſſo- 
multuous approach, ſent with the utmoſt ſpeed: for. ciated his ſon, a boy of ſix years of age, as his partner 
aſſiſtance from his colleague : but he, out of a culpable in the empire; and, in order to ſecure his power at 
ſuſpicion that ſomething was deſigned only againſt him- home, made peace with the Perſians, and marched his 
_ ſelf, refuſed to ſend ſuch of the German guards as were army towards Rome. On his: way, having conceived 
And like next his perſon. Thus the ſeditious ſoldiers found an a deſire to viſit his native country of Arabia, he built 
wiſe Pupie- eaſy acceſs to both the emperors” apartments; and dreg-. there a-city called Philippopolar ; and from thence re- 


nus and ging them from the palace towards the camp, flew them turning to Rome, he was received as emperor, and , 436 


Balbinus. „ leaving their dead bodies in the ſtreets, as a dread- treated with all the marks of ſubmiſſion, though not 14 one. 
ful inſtance of their ſedition. of joy. To put the people in good humour, he cauſed orf 3 


In the midſt of this ſedition, as the mutineers were the ſecular games to be celebrated, with a magnificence 

proceeding along, they by accident met Gordian, the ſuperior to any of his predecefiors, it being juſt 1000 

403 grandſon of him who was lain in Africa, and decla- years after the building of the city. Upon occaſion of 
Young red him emperor on the ſpot. The ſenate and people theſe games, we are told that both Philip and his ſon 
Gordian had been long reduced to the neceſſity of ſuffering were converted to Chriſtiacity, However this be, a 
proclaimed their emperors to be nominated by the army; ſo that murderer and an ungratetu] uſurper does no great ho- 
emperor. all they could do in the preſent inſtance: was to con- nour to whatever opinion he may happen to embrace. 
firm their choice. This prince was but 16 years old We have little account ot the latter part of his reign in 

when he _ his reign, but his virtues ſeemed to the wretched and mutilated hiſtories of the times; we 
compenſate for his want of experience, His principal only learn, that the Goths having invaded the empire, 

aims were, to unite the oppoſing members of the go- Marinus. Philip's lieutenant, who was ſent againſt 
vernment, and to reconcile the ſolders and citizens them, revolted, and cauſed himſelf to be declared em- 

to each other. His learning is faid to have been equal peror. This revolt, however, was but of ſhort dura- 

to his virtues; and we are aſſured that he had 62,000 tion; for the army which had raiſed him repented of 

books in his library. His reſpe& for Miſithzus, his their raſhneſs, - depoſed him with equal levity, and put 
governor and ĩnſtructor, was ſuch, that he married his hirn to death. Decius was the perſon whom Philip 
daughter, and profited by his counſels in all the criti- appointed to command in the room of the revolting 

cal cixcumkiances of his reign, general. The chief merit of Decius with the emperor 


Was, 


Rome. was, that when 
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Marinus had rebelled, he averred. in 


— — that ſenate, That the traitor's preſumpticn would be 


407 
Philip 
murdered, 
and is ſuc- 
ceeded by 
Decius. 


408 
Is over- 
come, aud 
killed by 
the Goths. 


very ſhortly his ruin; which, when it happened ac- 
cordingly, Philip appointed him to ſucceed in the 
command of the rebellious army. Decius, who was a 
man of great ſubtlety, being thus entruſted with fo 
much power, upon arriving at the army found that 
the ſoldiers were reſulved on inveſting him with the 
ſupreme. authority. He therefore ſeemed to ſuffer 
their importunities, as if through conſtraint; and, in 
the mean time, ſent Phili ata, that he had unwill- 
ingly aſſumed the title of emperor, the better to ſe- 
cure it for the rightful poſſeſſor; adding, that he only 
looked for a convenient opportunity of giving up bis 
pretenſions and title together. Philip knew mankind 


too well, to rely upon ſuch profeſſions ;| he therefore the 


got together what forces he could from the ſeveral 
provinces, and led them forward towards the confines 
of Italy. However, the army had ſcarce arrived at Ve- 
rona, when it revolted in fat our of Decius, and ſet- 
ting violently upon Philip, a centinel, with one blow, 
cut off his head, or rather cleaved it aſunder, ſeparating 
the under jaw from the upper. Snch was the deſerved 
death of Philip, in the 45th year of his age, after a reign 
of about five years; Decius being univerſally acknow- 
ledged as his ſucceſſor, A. D. 248. 

The activity and wiſdom of Decius in ſome mea- 
ſure ſtopped the haſtening decline .of the Roman em- 
pire. The ſenate ſeemed to think ſo highly of his me- 
rits, that they voted him not inferior to Trajan; and 
indeed he ſeemed in every inſtance to conſult their dig- 
nity in particular, and the welfare of all inferior ran 
of people. He permitted them to chooſe a cenſor, as 
was the cuſtom in the flouriſhing times of Rome ; and 
Valerian, his general, a man of ſuch ſtrict morals, that 
his life was ſaid to be a continual cenſorſhip, was cho- 
ſen to that dignity.—But no virtues could now prevent 
the approaching downfall of the ſtate; the obſtinate diſ- 
putes between the Pagans and the Chriſtians within 
the empire, and the unceaſing irruptions of barbarous 
nations from without, enfeebled it beyond the power of 
a remedy. To (top theſe, a perſecution of the Chriſ- 
tians, who were now grown the moſt numerous body 
of the people, was impolitically, not to ſay unjuſtly, 
begun; in which thouſands were put to death, and all 
the arts of cruelty tried in vain to leſſen their growin 
number. 'This perſecution was ſucceeded by dreadful 
devaſtations from the Goths, particularly in Thrace 
and Mcſia, where they had been moſt ſucceſsful. 
"Theſe irruptions Decius went to oppoſe in perſon ; and 
coming to an engagement with them, flew 30,000 of 
the barbarians in one battle. However, being reſolved 
to purſue his victory, he was, by the treachery of Gal- 
lus his own general, led into a defile, where the king of 
the Goths had ſecret information to attack him. In 
this diſadvantageous ſituation, Decius firſt ſaw his ſon 
killed with an arrow, and ſoon after his whole army 
put to the rout. Wherefore, reſolving not to ſurvive 
his loſs, he put ſpurs to his horſe, and inſtantly plun- 
ging into a quagmire, was ſwallowed up, and his 
body could never be found after. He died in the 
goth year of his age, after a ſhort reign of two 
years and ſix months; leaving the character of an 
excellent prince, and one capable of averting the de- 
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ſtruction of. the empire, 

effected it. 
Gallus,. who had thus betrayed 

had addreſs enough to 

that part of it which 
rs old when he 
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Gel ner 
the Roman army, 
t himſelt declared emperor by 

ived the defeat ; he was 45 
began to reign, and was deſcended 


honourable peace from the enemies of the ſtate, agree- 
ing to pay a conſiderable annual tribute to the-Goths, 
whom it was his duty to repreſs. Having thus pur- 
chaſed a ſhort remiſſion from war, by the diſgrace of 
his country, he returned to Rome, to give a looſe to 
his pleaſures, regardleſs of the wretched ſituation of 


the empire. : [3.54 B 
; Nothing: can be more deplorable than the ſtate of 
Roman - provinces at this time. The Goths and 
other barbarous nations, not ſatisfied with their. late 
bribes to continue in peace, broke in upon the eaſtern 
parts of Europe. On the other fide, the Perſians and 
Scythians committed unheard of ravages in Meſopo- 
tamia and Syria, The emperor, regardleſs- of every 
natioual calamity, was loſt in debauch and ſenſuality 
at home; and the Pagans were allowed a power of 
perſecuting the Chriſtians through all parts of the 
ſtate; theſe calamities were ſucceeded by a peſtilence, 
that ſeemed to have in ene ſpread over every part 
of the earth, and which continued raging for ſeveral 
years in an unheard of manner; and all cheſe by a 
civil war, which followed ſhortly after, between Gal- 
lus and his general Emilianus, who having gained a 
victory over the Goths, was proclaimed emperor by his 
conquering army. Gallus hearing this, was ſoon rou- 
ſed from the intoxications of pleaſure, and prepared to 
oppoſe his dangerous rival. Both armies met in Mce- 
ſia, and a battle enſued, in which Emilianus was 
victorious, and Gallus, with his ſon, were ſlain. His 
death was merited, and his vices were ſuch as to de- 
ſerve the deteſtation of poſterity. He died in the 47th 
year of his age, after an unhappy reign of two years 
and four months, in which the empire ſuffered inex- 
preſſible calamities. Emilianus, after his victory over 
Gallus, expected to be acknowledged emperor ; but 
he ſoon found himſelf miſerably — The 
ſenate refuſed to acknowledge his claims; and an army 
that was ſtationed near the Alps choſe Valerian, their 
own commander, to ſucceed to the throne. In conſe- 
quence of this, /Emilianus's ſoldiers began to conſi- 
der their general as an obſtacle to the univerſal tranquil- 
ley, and flew him in order to avoid the miſchiefs of a 
civil war. | 


Valerian being thus univerſally acknowledged as 


m an honourable family in Rome. He bought a diſ- 
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emperor, although arrived at the age of 70, ſet about 
reforming the ſtate with a ſpirit that ſeemed to mark 


a good mind and unabated vigour. But reformation 
was then grown almoſt impraQticable. The diſputes 
between the Pagans and Chriſtians divided the empire 
as before; and a dreadful perſecution of the latter en- 
ſned. 'The northern nations over-ran the Roman do- 
minions in a more formidable manner than ever; and 
the empire began to be uſurped by a multitude of petty 
leaders, each of whom, neglecting the general ate, ſet 
up for himſelf. To add to theſe calamities, the Perſians, 
under their king Sapor, invaded Syria; and comin 


ſoner, 
8 cruclly in- 
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taken pri 


oner, and 


into Meſopotamia, took the unfortunate Valerian Pri- ſulted by 
ſoner, l Per- 
* 
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woe; ſoner, as he was making preparations to oppoſe them · Maughter, provoked by theſe cruelties, proclaimed Re- Rome: 
—NNoching ean exceed the indignities, as well as the cruel” — emperor. He was a Dacian by birth, de. 
| ties; which were practiſed upon this unhappy monarch, ſcended, as was ſaid, from the celebrated king Dece- 
thus fallen into the hands of his enemies. Sapor, we balus whom Trajan had conquered ; and had, by ſe- 
- are told, always uſed him as a footſtool for mounting his veral gallant actions, gained reputation in the Roman 
horſe ; he added the bitterneſs of ridicule to his infults, armies. After he was proclaimed emperor, he gained 
and uſually obſerved, That an attitude like that to which great advantages over the Sarmatians; but was ſoon 
Valerian was reduced, was the beſt ſtatue that could be after murdered by his own ſoldiers. Theſe revolts were 
erected in honour of his victory. This horrid life of quickly followed by many others. Indeed it is not ſur- 
inſult anch ſuterence continued for ſeven years, and was priling, at a time when the reins of government were 
at length terminated by the cruel Perfian's command- held with fo looſe an hand, that a crowd of uſurpers 
ing his priſoner”s eyes to be plucked out, and afterwards ſhould ſtart up in every province of the empire. The 
492 Cauſing him to be flead alive. great number of uſurpers who pretended to the empire 
Theempire * The news of the defeat of the Roman army by the about this time have been diſtinguiſhed by the name of 494 
invaded on Perſians, and the captivity of Valerian, no ſooner the thirty tyrants, However, there were only 19 ; viz. The thirty 
— Ry reached the barbarous nations at war with Rome, than Cytiades, Macrianns, Baliſta, Udenatus, and Zenobia tyrants. 
yrs they poured” on all fides into the Roman territories in in the eaſt : in Gaul, and the weſtern provinces, Poſt- 
incredible multitudes, threatening the empire, and humus, Lollianus, Victorinus and his mother Victoria, 
Rome itſelf, with utter deſtruction. The Goths and Marius, and Tetricus; in Illyricum, and on the con- 
Seythians ravaged Pontus and Alia, committing every fines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Regillianus, and Au- 
where dreadful devaſtations z the Alemanni and Franks reolus; in Pontus, Saturninus; in Iſſauria, Trebellia- 
having over-run Rhætia advanced as far as Ravenna; nus; in Theffaly, Piſo; in Achaia, Valens; in Egypt, 
putting all to fire and ſword ; the Quadi and Sarma- Emilianus; and in Africa, Celſus. Several of theſe 
tians ſeized on great part Dacia and Pannonia; pretenders to the empire, however, though branded 
while other barbarous nations, invading Spain, made with the opprobrious appellation of tyrants, were emi- 
themſelves maſters of Tarraco and ws Joc important nent examples of virtue, and almoſt all of them were 
places in that province. In the mean time Gallienus, poſſeſſed of a ccnfiderable ſhare of vigour and ability. 
the fon of Valerian, having promiſed to revenge his The principal reaſon affigned for their revolt was, the 
father's captivity, and repreſs the barbarians, was cho- infamous character of Gallienus, whom neither officers 
ſen emperor without any oppoſition, He was at that nor ſoldiers could bear to ſerve. Many of them, how- 
time in Gaul; but haſtened into Italy, from whence ever, were forced by the ſoldiers to afſume the imperial 
he drove out the barbarians, either by the terror of - dignity much againſt their will. . You have loſt,” ſaid 
his approach, or by overcoming them in battle. — Saturninus to his ſoldiers when they inveſted him with 
In Dacia and Pannonia, alſo, the barbarians were dri- the purple, a very uſeful commander, and have made 
ven back by Regillianus, who commanded there, and a very wretched emperor.” The apprehenſions of Sa- 
- whois ſaid to have gained ſeveral victories in one day. turninus were juſtified by the event. Of the 19 uſurpers 
But in the mean time, one Ingenuus, a man of great already mentioned, not one died a natural death ; and 
reputation in war, and univerſally beloved both by the in Italy and Rome Gallienus alone continued to be ac- 
people and ſoldiery, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed em knowledged emperor. That prince indeed honoured 
pou in Pannonia, where he was generally acknow- Odenatus prince of Palmyra with the title of Auguſtus, 
ledged as well as in Mceſia. Gallienus no ſooner heard of who continued to poſſeſs an independent ſovereignty in 
his revolt, than he'marched from the neighbourhood of the eaſt all his lifetime, and at his death tranſmitted it 
Ravenna, where he then was, into Illyricum, engaged to his wife Zenobia. See Parmvyra. 
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Ingenuus, and put him to flight. Some authors tell us, The conſequences of theſe numerous uſurpations Fatal conſe 


that Ingenuus was killed after the batile by his own were the moſt fatal that can be conceived. The elec- quences of 
ſoldiers ; while others affirm, that he put an end to his tions of theſe precarious emperors, their life and death, **<!< viur- 
own life to avoid falling into the hands of Gallienus, were equally deſtructive to their ſubjects and adhe. T“ ons. 
_— who uſed his victory with a cruelty hardly to be paral- rents. The price of their elevation was inſtantly paid 
Monſtrovs lelled. The following letter to Verianus Celer, one of to the troops by an immenſe donative drawn from the 
cruelty of his officers, will ſhow the diſpoſition of this emperor : exhauſted people. However virtuous their character, 
the new I ſhall nct be ſatisfied (ſays he) with your putting and however pure their iatentions might be, they found 
= to death only ſuch as have borne arms _ me, and themſelves reduced to the neceſſity of ſupporting their 
enus. might have fallen in the field: you mult in every city uſurpation by frequent acts of rapine aud cruelty. 
deſtroy all the males, old and young; ſpare none who When they fell, they involved armies and provinces in 
have wiſhed ill to me; none who have ſpoken ill of me their fall, as appears from the letter of Gallienus al- 
the ſon of Valerian, the father and brother of princes. ready quoted. Whilſt the forces of the ſtate were diſ- 
Ingenuus emperor ! Tear, kill, cut in pieces without perſed in private quarrels, the defenceleſs provinces lay 
| © mercy : you underſtand me; do then as you know I expoſed to every invader. The braveſt uſurpers were 
would do, who have written to you with my own hand.” ' compelled, by the perplexity of their ſituation, to con- 
In conſequence of theſe. cruel orders, a moſt dreadful clude diſhonourable treaties with the barbarians, and 
havock was made among that unhappy people; and, in even to ſubmit to ſhameful tributes, and intro 
' ſeveral cities, not one male child was left alive. The duce ſuch numbers of barbarians into the Roman ſer- 
troops who had formerly ſerved under Ingenuus, and vice as ſeemed ſufficient at once to overthrow the 
the inhabitants of Mœſia who had eſcaped the general empire, kj | 
3 % 


Rome. But when the empire ſeemed thus ready to fink at the Goths, for a conſiderable time after, made hut a Rome. 
agz6 once, it ſnddenly revived on the death of Gallienus, feeble oppoſition. He ſome. time after marched againſt 9 — 
Gallenus who was murdered by Martian, one of his own gene- the revolted Germans, and overthrew them with coni - 
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murdered, rals, while he beſieged Aureolus, one of the tyrants, 


and is ſuc- in Milan. 


ceeded by 
Claudius. 


His death gave general ſatisfaction to all, 
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derable laughter, His laſt expedition was to gppoſe Te- 


tricus and Zenobia, his two puiſſant rivals in the empire. 


except his ſoldiers, who hoped to reap the reward of But on his march, as he approached near Sirmium, in * * 


their treachery by the plunder of Milan. But being 
ſruſtrated in theſe expectations, and in ſome meaſure 
kept within bounds by the largeſſes of Martian, Fla- 
vius Claudius was nominated to ſucceed, and joyfully 
accepted by all orders of the ſtate, and his title con- 
firmed by the ſenate and the people. 

We are not ſufficiently aſſured of this emperor's li- 
neage and country. Some affirm that he was born in 
Dalmatia, and deſcended from an ancient family there; 
others aſſert that he was a Trojan; and others, that he 
was ſon to the emperor Gordian. But, wkatever might 
have been his deſcent, his merits were by no means 
doubtful. He was a man of great valour and conduct, 
having perſormed the moſt eminent ſervices againſt the 
Goths, who had long continued to make irruptions in- 
to the empire. He was now about 55 years old, equal- 
ly remarkable for the ſtrength of his body and the vi- 
gour of his mind ; he was chaſte and temperate, a re- 
warder of the good, and a ſevere puniſher of ſuch as 
tranſgreſſed the laws. Thus endowed, therefore, he in 
ſome meaſure put a ſtop to the precipitate decline of 


Pannonia, he was ſeized with a 
which he died in a few days, to 


eſtilential fever, ot dies, and is 
e great regret of his ſucceeded 


ſubjects, and the irreparable loſs of the Roman em- by Aure- 


pire. His reign, which was not quite of two years ***: 


continuance, was active and ſucceſsſul; and ſuch is 
the character given of him by hiſtorians, that be is 
ſaid to have united in himſelf the moderation of Au- 
gultus, the valour of Trajan, and the piety of Anto- 
ninus. | 


Immediately after the death of Claudius, the army 
made unanimous choice of Aurelian, who was at that 


time maſter of the horſe, and eſteemed the moſt valiant 
commander of his time. However, his promotion was 
not without oppolition on the part of the ſenate, as 
Quintillus, the brother of the deceaſed emperor, put in 
his claim, and was for a while acknowledged at Rome. 
But his authority was of very ſhort duration; for find- 
ing himſelf abandoned by thoſe who at firſt inſtigated 
him to declare for the throne, he choſe to prevent the 
ſeverity of his rival by a voluntary death, and cauſing 


his veins to be opened, expired, after having reigned 


. the empire, and once more ſeemed to.reſtore the glory but 17 days. | 
497 Of Rome. Aurelian being thus univerſally acknowledged by 
Who de- His firſt ſucceſs, upon being made emperor, was all the ſtates of the empire, aſſumed the command, 


feats the againſt Aureolus, whom he defeated near Milan, His with a greater ſhow of power than his predeceſſors 


Gorths, and 


retrieves 


the affairs 


next expedition was to oppoſe the Goths, 
he led a very numerous army. Theſe barbarians had 


of the en. made their principal and moſt ſacceſsful irruptions into 


pire. 


Thrace and Macedonia, ſwarmed over all Greece, and 
had pillaged the famous city of Athens, which bad long 
been the ſchool of all the polite arts to the Romans. 
The Goths, however, had no veneration for thoſe em- 
belliſhments that tend to ſoften and humanize the mind, 
but deſtroyed all monuments cf taſte and learning with 
the moſt ſavage alacrity. It was upon one of theſe oc- 
caſions, that, having beaped together a large pile of 
books in order to burn them, one of the commanders 


diſſuaded them from the deſign, alleging, that the time 


againſt whom. had enjoyed for ſome time before. This active mo- 


narch was born of mean and obſcyre parentage in Da- 
cia, and was about 55 years old at the time of his co- 
ang to the throne. He had ſpent the early part of 
bis life in the army, and had riſen through all the gra- 
dations of military duty. He was of unſhaken cuurage 
and amazing ſtrength ; he in one engagement killed 40 
of the enemy with his own hand, and above goo at 
ſeveral different times. In ſhort, his valour and expe- 
dition were ſuch, that he was compared to Julius & 
ſar ; and, in fact, only wanted mildneſs and clemency to 
be every way his equal. 


The whole of this monarch's reign was ſpent in re- 1 
which the Grecians ſhould waſte on books would only — the irruptians of the northern nations, in ſucceſs 
render them more unqualified for war. But the empire humbling every other pretender to the empire, and pu- 2gzinſt the 
ſcemed to tremble, not only on that ſide, but almoſt on niſhing the monſtrous irregularities of his own ſubjects. barbarians, | 


ed to continue unſhaken. 


every quarter. At the ſame time, above 300, ooo af 
theſe barbarians (the Heruli, the Trutangi, the Virtur- 
gi, and many nameleſs and uncivilized 1 came 


down the river Danube, with 2000 ſhips, fraught with 
men and ammunition, ſpreading terror and devaſtation 


on every fide. 

In this ſtate of univerſal diſmay, Claudius alone ſeem- 
He marched his diſpropor- 
tioned army againſt the ſavage invaders ; and, though 
but ill prepared for ſuch an engagement, as the forces 
of the empire were then employed in different parts of 
the world, he came off victorious, and made an incredi- 
ble ſlaughter of the enemy. The whole of their great 
army was cither cut to pieces or taken priſoners ; houſes 
were filled with their arnis ; and ſcarce a province of the 
empire, that was nut furniſhed with ſlaves from thoſe 
that ſurvived the defeat. Theſe ſucceſſes were followed 
by many others in different parts of the empi: e; ſo that 
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He deteated the Marcomanni, that had invaded Italy, 
in three ſeveral engagements, and at length totally de- 
ſtroyed their army. He was not leſs ſucceſsful againſt 
Zenobia, the queen of the Eaſt, a woman of the molt 
heroic qualifications, who had long diſclaimed the Ro- 
man power, and eltablilhed an empire of her own, as 
is related under the article PatmvyrA. 

Aurclian having thus brought back peace to the 


empire, endeavoured, by the xigours of juſtice, to 


c virtue alſo. He was very ſtrict in pub iſh- 
ing the crimes of the ſoldiery : in his orders to his lieu- 
tenants, he inſiſted that the peaſants ſhould not be plun- 
dered upon apy pretences ; that not even a grape, a 
grain of ſalt, or a drop of oil, ſhould be ezaded un- 
Juſily. He cauſed a ſoldier who had committed adul- 
tery with his hoſteſs, to havs his feet tigd to the tops 
of two trees, forcibly bent at top to meet each other; 
which being let looſe, and ſuddenly recoiling, tore the 
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criminal 
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Rome, criminal in two, 'This was a ſeverity that might take 
— — the name of cruelty; but the vices of the age, in 

ſome re, required it. In thefe puniſhments in- 
flicted on the guilty, the Chriſtians, who had all alon 
been growing more numerous, were ſharers. Again 
theſe he drew up ſeveral letters and edicts, which thow- 
ed that he intended a very ſevere perſecution ; but if 
we may believe the credulons hiſtorians of the times, 
he was diverted juſt as he was going to fign them by a 
thanderbolt, which fell ſo near his perſon, that all the 
people judged him to be deſtroyed. | 
But however Heaven might have interpoſed on this 
occaſion, it is certain that his ſeverities at laſt were the 
cauſe of his deſtruction. Meneſthus, his principal fe- 
cretary, having been threatened by him for ſome fault 
which he had committed, began to confider how he 
1 prevent the meditated blow. Fot this purpoſe, 
e 


orged a roll of the names of ſeveral perſons, whom 
he pretended the emperor had marked ont for deach, 
adding his own to ſtrengthen him in the confidence of 
the party. The ſcroll thus contrived was ſhown with 
an air of the utmoſt ſecrety to ſome of the perſons con- 
cerned ; and they, to procute their ſafety, immediately 
agreed with him to deſtroy the emperor. This reſolu- 
on was ſoon put in execution; for, as the emperor 
jaTed with a ſmall guard from Uraclea, in Thrace, to- 
coo Watds Byzantium, the conſpirators ſet upon bim at 
He is mur- Once, and flew him with very ſmall reſiſtance. He was 
dered. Nain in the Goth, or, as ſome ſay, in the 63d year of 

/ his age, after a very active reign of almoſt five years. 
The nomberwf pretenders to the throne, which had 
formerly infeſted the empire, were, by the laſt monarch's 
activity, ſo entirely removed, that there now ſeemed to 
be none that would venture to declare himſelf a candi- 
date. The army referred the choice to the ſenate; and, 
zor on the other ſide, the ſenare declined it; fo that a ſpace 
Tacitus Of near eight months elapſed in theſe negociations. At 
choſen em- length, however, the ſenate made choice of Tacitus, a 
peror. man of great merit, and noway ambitions of the ho- 
nours that were offered him. Upon being ſolicited to 
accept the ernpire, he at firſt refuſed, and retired to 
his country-houſe in Campania, to avoid their importu- 
nities ; but being at length prevailed upon, he accept- 
ed the reins of government, being at that time 75 

years old. | 
One of the firſt acts of his government was the 
puniſtment of thoſe who had conſpired againſt the late 
emperor. Meneſtkus was impaled alive, his body be- 
ue thrown to be devoured by wild beaſts ; his eſtate 
o was confiſcated to the exchequer ; and his ready 
money, which was very conſiderable, applied towards 
paying the army. Daring this ſhort reign, the ſenate 
emed to have a large ſhare of authority, and the hi- 
ſtorians of the times are liberal of their praiſes to ſuch 
emperors as were thus willing to divide their power. — 
Upon endeavouring to obtain the confulſhip for his bro- 
ther Probus, he was refuſed it by the ſenate; at which 
he ſeemed no way moved, but calmly remarked that 
the ſenate beſt knew whom to chooſe. 'This modera- 
tion prevailed in all the reſt of his conduct: he was ex- 
rremely temperate; his table was plain, and furniſhed 
with nothing expenſive ; he even prohibited his em- 
preſs from wearing jewels, and forbad the uſe of gold 
and embroidery, He was fond of learning, and the 
memory of ſuch men as had deſerved well of their 
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country. He particularly eſteemed the works of his 
nameſake Tacitus the hiltorian ; commanding that they 
ſhould be placed in every public library throughout the 
empire, and that many copies of them ſhould be tran- 
ſcribed at the public charge. A reign begun with ſuch 
moderation and juſtice, only wanted continuamce to 
have made the empire happy: but after enjoying the gen 
empire about fix months, he died of a fever in his His death. 
march to oppoſe the Perſians and Scythians, who had 
invaded the eaſtern parts of the empire. 

Upon the death ot Tacitus the army ſeemed divided 
in the choice of an emperor ; one part of it choſe Flo- 
rianus, brother to the deceaſed ; but the majority were 
for ſome time undetermined. They alleged among 
each other the neceſſity of chooſing one eminent tor 
valour, honour, piety, clemency, and probity ; but the 
laſt virtue being that chiefly inſiſted upon, the whole ar- 
my, as if by common conſent, cried out that Probus 
ſhould be e or. He was accordingly confirmed in 
this dignity with the uſual ſolemnities: and Florianus 
finding himſelf deſerted, even by thoſe legions who had | 
promiſed to ſtand up in his ſupport, opened his arteries 
and bled himſelf to death, 503 

Probus was 44 years old when he aſcended the Probus rai. 
throne, being born of noble parentage at Sirmium in {<4 to the 
Pannonia, and bred up a ſoldier from his youth. He *P*- 
_— early to diſtinguiſh himſelf for his diſcipline and 

our ; being frequently the firſt man who in beſieging x 
towns ſcaled the walls, or that burſt into the enemy's 
camp. He was no lefs remarkable for ſingle combats, 
and ſaving the lives of many eminent citizens. Nur 
was his activity and courage, when elected to the em- 
pire, leſs apparent, than in his private ſation. He 
firſt repreſſed the Germans in Gaul, of whom he ſlew 
400,000. He then marched into Dalmatia, to oppoſe 
and fubdue the Sarmatians. From thence he led his 
forces into Thrace, and forced the Goths to ſue for 604 
3 He after that turned his arms towards Aſia; His con- 

ubdued the province of Iſauria; and marching on- queſts. 

ward, conquered a people called the Blemyes ; who, 
leaving their native foreſts of Ethiopia, had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Arabia and Judea, and had continued in 
a [tate of rebellion ſince the reign of Gallienus. Nar- 
ſis alſo, the king of Perſia, ſubmitted at his approach : 
and npon his return into Europe, he divided the depo- 
pulated parts of Thrace among its barbarous invaders : 
a circomſtanice that afterwards produced great cala- 
mities to the empire. 

His diligence was not leſs conſpicuous in ſuppreſſing 
inteſtine commotions. Saturninus being compelied by 
the Egyptians to declare himteli emperor, was defeated 
and flain, Proculus alſo (a perſon remarkable only for 
his great attachment to women, and who boaſted in a 
letter, that, having taken 100 Sarmatian virgins priſo- 
ners, he deprived ten of that name in one night, and all 
the reſt within a fortnight) ſet up againſt the emperor ; 
but was compelled to fly, and at length delivered up by 
the Germans. At the ſame time Conoſus (who was a 
remarkable votary to Bacchus, being able to drink as 
much wine as ten could do, without being difordered) 
rebelled, and being overcome hanged himſelf in deſpair. 
Probus, when he ſaw him immediately after his death, 
could not avoid pointing to him, and ſaying, * There 
hangs not a man but a cuſk,” Still, however, not- 
withitending. every effort 35 give quiet to the empire, 
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the barbarians who ſwrounded it kept it in continual 
alarms. "They were frequently repulſed into their na- 
tive wilds, but they as certainly returned with ſreth 
rage and increaſed ſerocity, The Goths and Vandals, 
finding the emperor engaged in quelling domeſtic dif- 
putes, renewed their accuſtomed iti roads, and once more 


telt the puniſhment of their preſumptions, They were 


56 
murder- 
ed. 


$07 
Reiens of 
Carus, Ca- 
rinus, and 
Numerice 
mus. 


cot quered in ſeveral engagements; and Probus return- 
ed in triumph to Rome, His active temper, however, 
would not ſuffer him to continue at reſt whilſt a ſingle 
enemy was left to conquer. In his laſt expedition he 
led his ſoldiers againſt the Perſians ; and going through 
Si1mium, the place of his nativity, he there employed 
{everal thcuſands cf his ſyldiers in draining a fen that 
was incommodious 10 the ir.habitants. The ſatigues of 
this undertaking, and the great reſtraint that was laid 
upon the ſoldiers? licentious manners, produced a con- 
ſpiracy, which ended in his ruin: for taking the op- 
portunity as he was marching into Greece, they ſet up- 
on and flew him after he had reigned ſix years and four 
months with general approbation, 
Carus, who was pretorian prefet to the deceafed 
emperor, was choſen by the army to ſucceed him; and 
he, to Urengthen his authority, named his two ſons 
Carinus and Numerianus with him in command; the 
former of whom was as much ſullied by his vices, as 
the youngeſt was virtuous, modeſt, and courageous. 
ihe new emperor had ſcarce time to puniſh the mur- 
derers of the late monarch, when he was alarmed by a 
freſh irruption of the Sarmatians ; over whom he gain- 
ed a ſignal victory. The Perſian monarch alſo made 
ſome attempts upon the empire; but Carus aſſured his 
ambaſſadors, that if their maſter perſiſted in his obſtina- 
cy, all bis fields ſhould ſhortly be as bare as his own 
La'd bead, which he ſhowed them, In conſequence of 
this threat, he marched to the very walls of Cteſiphon, 
and a dreadful battle enſuing, he once more gained a 
complete victory, What the reſult of this ſucceſs 
might have been, is not known; for he was ſhortly af- 
ter ſtruck dead by lightning in his tent, with many 
others that were round him. Numerianue, the young- 
eſt ſon, who accompanied his father in this expedition, 
was inconſolable for his death; and brought ſuch a diſ- 
order upon bis eyes with weeping, that he was obliged 
to be carried along with the army, ſhut up in a cloſe 
litter. The pecularity of his ſituation, after ſome time, 
excited the ambition of Aper, his father-in-law, who 
ſuppoſed that he could now, without any great danger, 
aim at the empire himſelf. He therefore hired a mer- 
cenary villain to murder the emperor in his litter; and 
the better to conceal the ſact, gave out that he was ſtill 
alive, but unable to endure the light. In this manner 
was the dead body carried about for ſome days, Aper 
continuing to attend it with the utmoſt appearance of 
reſpect, and to take orders as uſual.. The offenſiveneſs, 


however, of its ſmell at length diſcovered the treachery, 


and excited an univerſal uproar throughout the army. 
In the midſt of this tumult, Diocleſian, one of the moſt 
noted commanders of his time, was choſen emperor, 
and with his own hand flew Aper ; having thus, as it 
is ſaid, fulfilled a prophecy, which had ſaid, that Dio- 
cleſian ſhould be emperor after he had ſlain a boar; al- 
Juding to the name of his rival, which ſignifies a boar. 
Carinus, the remaining ſon, did not long ſurviye his 


Jather and brother; for giving bimſelf up to his vices, 


and yet at the ſame time oppoſing the new made em- Rome. 

peror, the competitors led their forces into Mceſia; © 

where Diocletian being victorious, Caxinus was flain by 

a tribune of his own army, whoſe wife he had formerly 

abuſed. | , | 508 
Diocleſian was a perſon of mean birth; being ac- Diocleſian 

counted, according to ſome, the ſon of a ſcrivener ; and raiſcd to 

of a ſlave, according to others. He received his name ns 

{from Dioclea, the town in which he was born; and * 

was about 40 years old when he was elected to the 

empire. He pardoned all who had joined Carinus, 

without injuring either their fortunes or honours. Con- 

ſcious alſo that the weight of empire was too heavy for 

one alone to ſuſtain, he took in Maximian, his general, 

as à partner in the ſatigues of duty, making him his gg 

equaland companicn on the throne, Thus mutually af. Takes 

fiſting each other, theſe two continued to live in the ſtrict- — 

eſt iriendſhip ; and though ſomewhat differing in temper _—_ 

(as Maximian was rather a man of vicious inclinations), 2 

yet they concurred in promoting the general good, and 

humbling their enemies. And it muſt be obſerved, that 

there never was a period in which there were more nu- 

merous or formidable enemies to oppoſe. s 
The peaſants and labourers in Gaul made a dange- luſurrec- 

rous inſurrection, under the conduct of Amandus and tions, and 

Helianus, but were ſubdued by Maximilian. Achilleus, 1 

who commanded in Egypt, proclaimed himſelf empe- 

ror; and it was not without many bloody engage- | 

ments that he was overcome, and condemned by Dio- 

cleſian to be devoured by lions. In Africa, the Ro- 

man legions, in like manner, joined with many of the 

natives, ſeized upon the public revenues, and plundered 

thoſe who continued in their duty. Theſe were alſo 

ſubdued by Maximian ; and, after a long dubious war, 

conſtrained to ſue for peace. About the ſame-time, a 

principal commander in Britain, named Carauſſus, pro- 

claimed himſelf emperor, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the 

iſland. To oppoſe this general's claims, Maximian. 

made choice of Conſtantius Chlorus, whom he created 

Cæſar, and married to Theodora his daughter-in-law. 

He, upon his arrival in Britain, 2 Carauſius very 

ſtrong, and continually reinforced from Germany, 

though proper to come to an accommodation; ſo that 

this. uſurper continued for ſeven years in quiet poſſeſſion. 

of the whole iſland, till he was flain by Alectus, his 

friend and intimate. About this time alſo, Narſes, 

king. of Perſia, began a dangerous war upon the empire, 

and invaded Meſopotamia. To ſtop the progreſs of the 

enemy upon this quarter, Diocleſian made choice of Ga- 

lerins (ſurnamed Armentarius, from the report of his 

being born of a cow-herd in Dacia); and he likewiſe 

was. created Cæſar. His ſucceſs alſo, though very 

doubtful in the beginning, was in the end terminated 

according to his withes. The Perſians were overcome 

in a deciſive engagement, their camp plundered and ta- 

ken, and their king's wives and children made priſoners. 

of war. There only remained, of all the enemies of 

the Roman empire, thoſe who lay to the northward un- 

ſubdued. Theſe were utterly unconquerable, as well 

upon account of their ſavage fierceneſs, as the inhoſpi- 

table ſeverity of the climate and ſoil from whence they 

iſſued, Ever at war with the Romans, they iſſued 

ſorth, when the armies that were to repreſs their inva- 

ſions were called away ; and upon their return, they as 

ſuddenly withdrew into cold, barren, and inacceſſible 


places,. 
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Rome. places, which only themſelves could endure. In this ed to die by whatever death he ſhonid think proper; Rm. 
w——_ manner the Goths, Sarmatians, Alani. Quadi, &c. pour- aud Lactantius tells us that lie choſe hanging. heat Sh 
ed down in incredible numbers; while every deſeat 


Upon the reſignation of the (wo emperors, the two Caiftin- 
' ſeemed but to increaſe their ſtrength and perſeverance, Cæſars whom they had formerly choſen were nniver- t us che- 
Of theſe, multitudes were taken priſoners, and ſent to 


ſally acknowledged as their ſucceſſors. 


Conſtaat zus ru“, au! 
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people the more ſouthern parts of the empire; ſtill 
greater numbers were deſtroyed; and though the reſt 
were driven back to their native foreſts, yet they conti- 
nued ever mindful of their inveterate enmity, and, like 
a ſavage beaſt, only continued inactive, till they had 
licked their wounds for a new encounter, 

During this interval, as if the external miſeries of the 
empire were not ſufficient, the tenth and laſt great per- 
ſecution was renewed againſt the Chriſtians. This is 
ſaid to have exceeded all the former in ſeverity : and 
ſuch was the zeal with which it was purſued, that, in 
an ancient inſcription, we are informed that they had 
effaced the name and ſuperſtition of the Chriſtians, and 
had reſtored and propagated the worſhip of the gods. 
Their attempts, however, were but the malicious efforts 


of an expiring party; for Chriſtianity ſhortly after was 


eſtabliſhed by law, and triumphed over the malice of all 
its enemies. In the midſt of the troubles raiſed by this 
perſecution, and of the conteſts that ſtruck at the in- 
ternal parts of the ſtate, Diocleſian and Maximian ſur - 
priſed the world by reſigning their dignities on the ſame 
day, and both retiring into private ſtations. Hiſtorians 
are much divided concerning the motives that thus in- 
duced them to give up thoſe hunours which they had 
purchaſed with ſo much danger. Some aſcribe it to 
the philoſophical turn of Diocleſian; and others, to 
his being diſguſted with the obſtinacy of his Chriſtian 
ſubjecis: but Lactantius aſſerts, that he was compelled 
to it, together with his partner, by Galerius, who co- 
ming to Nicomedia, upon the emperor's recovery from 
a great ſickneſs, threatened him with a civil war in caſe 
he refuſed to reſign. However, of this we are well aſ- 
ſured, that he ſtill preſerved a dignity of ſentiment in 
his retiremer.t, that might induce us to believe he had 
no other motive for reſignation than the love of quiet, 
and the conſciouſzeſs of his inability to diſcharge on a 
ſick-bed the duties of a ſovereign. Having retired to his 
birth place, he ſpent his time in cultivating his garden, 
aſſuring his vilitors that then only he began to enjoy 
the world, when he was thought by the reſt of man- 
kind to forſake it. When alſo ſome attempted to per- 
ſuade him to reſume the empire, he replied, That if 
they knew his preſent happineſs, they would rather en- 
deavour to imitate than diſturb it. In this contented 
manner he lived ſome time, and at laſt died either by 
poiſon or madneſo, it is uncertain which. His reign, 
which continued 20 years, was active and uſeful; and 
his authority, tintured with ſeverity, was well adapt- 
ed to the depraved ſtate of morals at that time. 
Maximian, his partner in the empire and in reſigna- 
tion, was by no means ſo contented with his fituation. 
He longed once mo e for power, and diſturbed the two 
ſucceeding reigns with various efforts to reſume it ; at- 
tempting to engage Diocleſian in the ſame deſign. 
Being obliged to leave Rome, where he had bred great 
confuſion, c went over into Gaul, where he was kind- 
ly received by Conſtantine, the then acknowledged em- 
peror of the weſt. But here alſo continuing his in- 
trigues, ard endeavouring to force his own daughter 
and deſtroy her huſband, he was detected, and condemn- 


Chlorus, who was ſo called ſrom the plainneſs of his Galerius, 
emporor- 


complexion, was virtuous, valiant, and merciful. Ga- 
lerius, on the other hand, was brave, but brutal, incon- 
tinent, and cruel. As there was ſuch a diſparity in their 
tempers, they readily agreed, upon coming into full 
power, to divide the empire: Conſtantius being appointed 
to govern the weſtern parts; namely, Italy, Sicily, 
the greateſt part of Africa, together with Spain, Gaul, 
Britain, and Germany: Galerius bad the eaſtern parts 
allotted to his ſhare; to wit, Illyricum, Pannonia, 
Thrace, Macedonia, all the provinces of Greece, and 
the Leſſer Aſia, together with Egypt, Syria, Judea, 
and all the countries eaſtward. The greatneſs of the 
diviſion, however ſoon induced the emperors to take in 
two partners more, Severus and Maximin, who were 
made Cæſars, and aſſiſted in the conducting cf affairs; 
ſo that the empire now was under the guidance of four 
perſons, all inveſted with ſupreme authority. 

We are informed but of few particulars of the reign 
of Conſtantius, except a detail of his character, which 
appears in every light moſt amiable. He was frugal, 
chaſte, and temperate. His mercy and juſtice were 
equally conſpicuous in his treatment of the Chriſtians, 
whom he would not ſuffer to be injured ; and when at 
length perſuaded to diſplace all the Chriſtian officers of 
his houſehold that would not change their religion, 
when ſome of them complied he ſent them away in diſ- 
grace ; alleging, that thoſe who were not true to their 
God, would never be faithful to their prince. 

In the ſecond year of his reign he went over into 
Britain; and leaving his Conſtantine as a kind of 
hoſtage in the court of his partner in the empire, took 
up his reſidence at York. He there continued in the 
practice of his uſual virtues; till falling fick, he began 
to think of appointing his ſon for his ſucceſſor. He 
accordingly ſent for him with all ſpeed ; but he wa; 
paſt recovery before his arrival: notwithſtanding, he re- 
ceived him with marks of the utmolt affection, and 
raiſing himſelf in his bed, gave him ſeveral uſeſul in- 
ſtructions, particularly recommending the Chriſtians t) 
his protection. He then bequeathed the empire to his 
care; and crying out, that none but the pious Conſtan- 
tine ſhould ſucceed him, he expired in his arms. 

In the mean time, Galerius, his partner in the em- 
pire, being informed of Conſtantine's advancernent, teſti. 
fied the moſt ungovernable rage, and was even going to 
condemn the meſſenger who brought him the account: 
but being diſſuaded, he ſeemed to acquieſce in what he 
could not prevent, and ſent him the marks of royalty ; 
but at the ſame time declared Severus emperor, in op- 
poſition to his intereſts. Jaſt about this time a'fo, an- 


other pretender to the empire ſtarted up. This was xa; 


Maxentins, a perſon of mean extraction; but very much uſurps tlc 


favoured by the ſoldiers, whom he permitted to pillage 
at diſcretion. 


led a numerous army towards the gates of Rome; but 
his ſoldiers conſidering againſt whom they were to 
fight, immediately abandoned him; and {hortly after 
he put an end to his own life, by opening his veins. 
To revenge his death, 1 hot marched int) Italy, re- 
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ſolvin g 


In order to oppoſe Maxentins, Severus throne 
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N. Tolving to ruin the inhabitants, aud to deſtroy the whole proteRion. _ After this, he conſuked with ſeveral of Roms. 
— nc His loldiers, however, upon approaching the the principal teachers of Chriſtianity, and made a pub- 
capital began to waver in their reſolutious: wherefore lic avowal of that ſacred perſuaſion. | 

he was obliged to have recourſe to intreaties, imploring Conſtantine having thus attached his ſoldiers to his 

them not to abandon him ; and, retiring by the fame intereſt, who were moſtly of the Chriſtian perſuaſion, 

route by which be had advanced, made Licinius, who loſt no time in entering Italy with go,000 foot and 

was originally the ſun of à poor labourer in Dacia, Cz- 8000 horſe ; and ſoon advanced to the very gates of 516 
ſar, in the room ef Severus who was flain. This ſeem- Rome. The unfortunate Maxentius, who had ong gi- Maxentius 
ed to be the laſt act of his power; for ſhortly after he ven himſelf up to eaſe and debauchery, now began to defcated 
was ſeized with a very extraordinary diſorder in his make preparations When it was too late, He hſt put d killed. 
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Privates, Which baffled all the ſkill of his phyficians, 
and carried him off, after he had languithed in torments 
for near the ſpace of a year. His cruelty io the Chri- 
ſtians was one of the many crimes alleged againſt him; 
ard heir hiſtorians have not failed to aggravate the cir- 
cumiances of his death as a judgment from Heaven 
for his former impiety. However this be, he abated 
much of his ſeverities againſt them on his demkbed ; 
and revoked thoſe edias which he had formerly pub- 
liſhed, tending to their perſecution, a little before his 
death. | 
Conſtantine being thus delivered from his greateſt 


opponent, might now be conſidered as poſſeſſing more 


power than any of his rivals who were yet remaining. 
The empire was at that time divided between him and 
three others: Maxentius, who governed in Rome, a 
pet ſon of à cruel diſpoſition, and a Redfalt ſupporter of 
paganiſm; Licinius, who was adopted by Galerius, and 
commanded in the eaſt ; and likewife Maximin, who 
had formerly been declared Cæſar with Severus, and 
who alſo governed ſome of the eaſtern provinces. 

For ſome time all things ſeemed to wear a peaceful 
appearance ; till at length, either ambition, or the ty- 
rannical conduct of Maxentius, induced Conſtantine to 
engage in an expedition to expel that commander from 
Rome, and to make the preper preparaticns for march- 
ing into Italy. It was upon this occaſion that he form- 
ed a reſolution which produced a mighty change in the 
politics as well as the morals of mankind, and gave a 
new turn to the councils of the wiſe, and the purſuits 
of ambition. One evening, as we are told by Euſebius, 
the army being upon iis march toward Rome, Con- 
ſtantine was taken up with various conſiderations upon 
the fate of ſublunary things, and the dangers of his ap- 
proaching expedition: ſenſible of his own incapacity 
to ſucceed without divine aſſiſtance, he employed his 
meditations upon the opinions that then were chiefly 
agitated among mankind, and ſent up his ejaculations 
to Heaven to inſpire him with wifdom to chooſe the 
path he ought to purſue. It was then, as the ſun was 
declining, that there ſuddenly appeared a pillar of light 
in the heavens, in the fathion of a croſs, with this in- 
ſcription, TOYT2 NIKH In this overcome.” 80 ex- 
traordinary an appearance did not fail to create aſto- 
niſhment both in the emperor and his whole army, who 
conlidered it as their diſpoſitions led them to believe. 
Thoſe who were attached to paganiſm, prompted. by 
their auſpices, pronounced it a moſt inauſpicious omen, 
portending the molt unfortunate events. But it made 
a different impreſhon on the emperor's mind; Who, as 
the account goes, was farther encouraged by viſions the 
ſame night. He therefore, the day following, cauſed a 
royal ſtandard to be made, like that which. he had ſeen 
in the heavens; and commanded it to be carried before 


kim in his wars, as an enſign of victory and celeſtial 


in practice all the ſuperſtitious rites which pagamim 
taught to be neceſſary; and then conſulted the Sibyl- 
line books; from whence he was informed, that on that 
great day the enemy ot Rome ſuould pezith. This pre- 
diction, which was equivocal, he applied to Conſtan- 
tine; Wwheretore, leaving all things in the beſt poſture, 
he advanced from the city with an army of 100, 
foot and 18,c00 borſe. The engagement was for ſome 
time fierce and bloody, till his cavalry being routed, 
victory declared upon the tide of bis opponent, and be 
himielt was drowned in his flight by the breaking down 
of a bridge as he attempted to crots the river 'I'iber. 
Conſtantine, in conſequence of this victory, entering 
the city, diſclaimed all praifes which the ſenate and 
people were ready to offer; aſeribing his ſuccels to a 
luperior power. He even cauſed the crots, which he 
was faid to have ſeen in the heavens, to be placed at 
the right of all his itatues, with this in{cription : * That 
under the influence of that victorious croſs, Conſtantine 
had delivered the city from the yoke of tyrannical 
power, and had reſtored the ſenate and people of Rome 
to their ancient authority.” He afterwards ordained, 
that no criminal ſhould for the future ſuffer death by 
the croſs; which had formerly been the moſt uſual way 
of puniſhing flaves convicted of capital offences. Edicts 
were ſoon atter iſſued, declaring that the Chriſtians, 
ſhould be eaſed from all their grievances, and received 
into places of truſt and authority. Thus the new reli- 
gion was ſeen at once to prevail over the whole Roman 
empire ; and as that enormous fabric had been built and. 
guided upon pagan principles, it loſt a great deal of its 
ltrength and coherence when thoſe principles were thus 
at once ſubverted. | 
Things continued in this ſtate for ſome time, Con- 
ſtantine all the while contributing what was in his power 
to the intereſt of religion, and the revival of learning, 
which had been long upon the decline, and was almoit 
wholly extin& in the empire. But in the midit of theſe 
aſſiduities, the peace of the empire was again diſturbed 
by the preparations of Maximin, who governed in the 
ealt, and who, defirous of a full participation of power, 
marched againſt Licinius with a very numerous army. 


In conlequence of this ſtep, after many conflicts, a ge- "OE... 2 
neral engagement enſued, in which Maximin ſuffered a deſcat and 
total defeat; many of his troops. were cut to pieces, death. 


and thoſe that ſurvived ſubmitted to the conqueror. 
Maximin, however, having eſcaped the general carnage, 
once more put himſelf an the head of another army, re- 
ſolving to try the fortune of the field; but death pre- 
vented hi; deſign, As he died by a very extraordinary 
kind of madneſs, the Chriſtians, of whom he was the 
declared. enemy, did not fail, to aſcribe his end to. a 
ee from 2 but this was the age in which 
falſe judgments and falſe miracles made up t of 
their uninſtruct. ve hiſtory. AY * | 

| Con- 
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Roms. Conſtantine and Licinias thus remaining undiſputed 
— | fefſors and partners in che empire, all things promi- 
ſed a peaccable continuance of triendſhip and power. 
However, it was ſoon found, that the ſame ambition 
that aimed after a part, would be content with nothing 
leſs than the whole. Pagan writers aſcribe the rupture 
between theſe two potentates to Conſtantine ; while 
the Chriſtians, on the other hand, impute it wholly to 
Licinius. - Both, perbaps, might have concurred : for 
Licinius is convicted of having perſecuted Chriſtianity, 
which was ſo highly favoured by his rival; and Con- 
ſtantine is known to have been the firſt to begin the 
preparations for ai. open rupture. Both ſides exerted 
all their power to make oppoſition; and at the head 
of very formidable armies, came- to an engagement 
near Cybalis, in Pannonia. Conſtantine, previous to 
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the battle, in the midſt of his Chrittian bithops, beg- 


ged the alliſtance of Heaven; while Licinius, wich 
equal zeal, called upon the pagan prielts to intercede 
with the gods in his favour. Conſtantine, after an ob- 
ſtinate * from the enemy, became victorious; 
took their camp; and, after ſome time, compelled Li 

cinius to ſue for a truce, which was agreed upon. But 
this was of no long continuance ; for, ſoon after, the war 
breaking out afreſh, and the rivals coming once more 
to a general engagement, it proved deciſive. Licinius 
was entirely deteated, and purſued by Conſtantine into 
Nicomedia, where he ſurrendered himſelf up to the vic- 
tor; having firſt obtained an oath that his life thould 
be ſpared, and that he ſhould be permitted to paſs the 
remainder of his days in retirement. This, however, 
Conſtantine ſhortly after broke; for either tearing his 
deſigns, or finding him aQually engaged in trefh con- 
ſpiracies, he commanded bim to be put to death, to- 
gether with Martian his general, who ſome time be- 
tore had been created Cæſar. 

Conſtantine being now ſole monarch of the empire, 
without a rival to Heide his power, or any perſon from 
whoſe claims he could have the leaſt apprehenſions, re- 
ſolved to eſtabliſh Chriſtiamty on ſo ſure a baſis, that 
no new regulations ſhould ſhake it. He commanded 
that in all the provinces of the empire the orders of the 
biſhops ſhould be exactly obeyed ; a privilege of which, 
in ſucceeding times, theſe fathers made hut a very in- 
different uſe. He called alſo a general council of theſe 
to meet at Nicea, in order to repreſs the hereſies that had 
already crept into the church, particularly that of Arins. 
To this place repaired about 318 bithops, befides a mul- 
titude ot preſby ters and deacons, together with the em- 
percr himſelf ; who all, to about 17, concurred in con- 
demning the tenets of Arius ; why, with his aſſociates, 
was baniſhed into a remote part of the empire. 

Having thus reſtored univerfal tranquillity to the em- 
pire, he was not able to ward off the calamities of a 
more domeſtic nature. As the hiſtories of that period 
are entirely at variance with each other, it is not eaſy 
to; tell the motives which induced him to put his wife 
Fauſta and his ſon Criſpus to death. The moſt plau- 
fible account is this: Fauſta the empreſs, who was a 
woman of great beauty, but of extravagant deſires, had 
Jong, though ſecretly, loved Criſpus, . eee ſon 
by a former wife. She had tried every art to inſpire 
this youth with a mutual paſſion; but, finding her more 
diſtant efforts ineffectual, ha even the confidence to 
make him an open confeſſion of her deſites. This pro- 
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duced an explanation, which was fatal to both. Criſs Rome: 
pus received her addreſſes with deteſtation ; and ſhe, to 
be revenged, accuſed him to the emperor. Conſtantine, 
fired at once with jealouſy and rage, ordered him to die 
without a hearing; nor did his innocence appear till it 
was too late for redreſs. The only reparation there- 
fore that remained, was the putting Favſta, the wicked 
inſtrument of his former cruelty, to death; which was 
accordingly executed upon her, together with ſome 
others who had been accomplices in Yor falſehood and 
treachery, 

But the private misfortunes of a few were not to be 
weighed againſt evils of a more general nature, which F521 
the Roman empire ſhortly after experienced. "Theſe Transfers 
aroſe from a meaſure which this emperor conceived and che ſeat of 
executed, of transferring the ſeat of the empire ſrom . 
Rome to Byzantium, or Conſlantinople, as it was at- nople. 
terwards called. Whatever might have been the rea- 
ſons which induced him to this undertaking; whetlier 
it was becauſe he was offended at ſome affronts he re- 
ceived at Rome, or that he ſuppoſed Conſtantinople 
more in the centre of the empire, or that he thought 
the eaſtern parts more required his preſence, experi- 
ence has ſhown that they were weak and groundleſs. 
The empire had long betore been in the mott declining 
{tate ; but this in a great meaſure gave precipitation to 
its downfall. After this it never refurned irs former 
ſplendor, but languiſhed. 

His firſt delign was to build a city which he might 
make the capital of the world ; and for this purpote, 
he made choice of a fituation at Chalcedon in Afia Mi- 
nor; but we are told, that in laying out the ground- 
plan, an eagle caught up the line, and flew with it over 
to Byzantium, a city which lay upon the oppoſite fide 
of the Bofphorus. Here, therefore, it was thought ex- 
pedient to fix the ſeat of the empire; and indeed na- 
ture ſeems to have formed it with all the conveniences 
and all the beauties which might induce power to 
make it the ſeat of reſidence. It was ſituated on a plain 
that roſe gently from the water; it commanded: that 
ſtrait which unites the Mediterranean with the Euxine 
ſea, and was furniſhed with all the advantages which 
the moſt indalgent climate could beſtow. This city, 
therefore, he beautified with the moſt magnificent edi- 
fices ; he divided it into 14 regions; built à capitol, 
an amphitheatre, many churches, and other public 
works ; and having thus rendered it equal to the mag-. 
nificence of his idea, he dedicated it in a. very folemn 
manter to the God of martyrs ; in about two years af-. 


ter, repairing thither with his whole court. 


This removal produced no immediate alteration in 
the government of the empire; the inhabitams of 
Rome, tho? with reluQance, ſubmitted to the change; 
nor was there for two or three years any diſturbance: 
in the ſtate, until at length the Goths, finding that 
the Romans had withdrawn all their garriſcns along the 
Danube, renewed their inroads, and ravaged the coun-. 
try with unheard-off cruelty. Conſtantine, however, 
foon repreſſed their incurſions, and fo ſtraitened them, 
that near too, o of their number periſhed by cold 
and ans! Theſe and ſome other inſurrections be- 
ing happily ſuppreſſed, the government af the empire 
was divided as follows. tins, the emperor's. 
eldeſt ſon, commanded in Gaul and the weſtern pro- 
vigces; Conſtantius governed Africa and Illyricum; and: 

Conſtans. 
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Rome. 
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Conſtans ruled in Italy. Dalmatius, the emperor's bro- 
ther, was ſent to defend thoſe parts that bordered up- 
on the Gothe; and Annibalianus, his nephew, bad the 
charge of Cappadocia and Armenia Minor. This di- 
viſion of the empire ſtill farther contributed to its down» 
fall : for the united ftrength of the ſtare being no longer 
brought to repreſs invaſions, the barbarians fought 
wi:h ſuperior numbers; and conquered at laſt, though 
often defcated. Conſtantine, however, did not live to 
feel theſe calamitics. The latter part of his reign was 

aceful and ſplendid ; ambaſſadors from the remoteſt 
Ladies came to acknowledge his authority; the Per- 
ſians, who were ready for freſh inroads, upon finding 
him prepared to oppoſe, ſent humbly to deſire his 
friendſhip and forgiveneſs. He was above 60 years 
old, and had reigned above 30 years, when he found 
his health began to decline. To obviate the effects of 
his diſorder, which was an intermitting fever, he made 
uſe of the warm baths of the city ; but receiving no 
benefit from thence, he removed for change of air to 
Helenopolis, a city which he had built to the memory 
of his mother. His diſorder increaſing, he changed 
again to Nicomedia; where finding himſelf without 
hopes of recovery, he cauſed himſelf to be baptiſed ; 
and having ſon after received the ſacrament, he expi- 
red, after a memorable and active reign of 32 years. 
This monarch's character is repreſented to us in very 
different lights: the Chriſtian writers of that time 
adorning it with every ſtrain of panegyric ; the hea- 
thens, on the contrary, loading it with all the viru- 
lence of invective. He eſtabliſhed a religion that con- 
tinues the bleſſing of ma kind; but purſued a ſcheme 
of politics that deſtroyed the empire. 

From the time of Conſtantine to the diviſion of the 
empire between Valentinian and his brother Valens, the 
hiſtory of Rome is related under the article CoxsTaAn- 
TINOPLE, Where alſo that of the eaſtern part is carried 
down to the final deſtruction of that city by the Turks. 
In the beginning of the reign of Valentinian, the province 
of Libya Tripolitana was grievouſly oppreſſed by the 
barbarians of the deſert, and almoſt equally ſo by Ro- 
mauus its own governor, His conduct was ſo exceed- 
in ly oppreſhve, that the inhabitants ſent a deputation to 
Valentinian, con plaining of their unhappy ſituation, and 
defiring redreſs. Palladius was accordingly ſent to in- 
quire into the ſtate of the province; but being gained 
over by Romanus, he made a falſe report to the em- 


peror; and thus the unhappy province was left a prey 


to the mercileſs invaders and rapacious governor. Du- 
ring the reſt cf this reign the barbarians continued 
their inroads into the empire; and among others, we 
find the Saxons now putting in for a ſhare of the ſpoils 
of the ruined empire : however, their army was at this 
time entirely cut off, At laſt Valentinian himſelf took 
the field againſt theſe northern barbarians ; and enter- 
ing the country of the Quadi, deſtroyed all with fire 
and ſword. The barbarians on this were fain to ſue 
for peace in a very humble manner ; but Valentinian, 
Falling into a great paſiion while ſpeaking to them, 
threatened to exticpate the whole nation at once. His 
fury on t}1s occaſion produced an apoplexy, or ſome 
other mortal diſorder ; tor he ſuddenly fell down, and 
heing conveyed by his attendants into his chamber, he 
D. ſeized with violent convulſive fits and contortions 


A all his limbs, in the agonies of which he expired, 
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in the year 375, the 55th of his age, and 12th of his 


reign. | g 

Alter the death of Valentinian, his ſon Gratian took 
upon him the imperial dignity ; ſoon; after becoming 
maſter of the whole empire by the death of Valens. 
The tranſactions of his reign, and thoſe of his partner 
Theodoſius, are related under the article CoxnsTanT1- 
NOPLE, n“ 77—8g., The death of Theodofius gave 
the finiſhing ſtroke to the Roman affairs; his ſon Ho- 
norius, to whom he leſt the weſtern empire, being pol- 
ſeſſed of no abilities whatever, and indeed . 
have been but very little removed from an idiot. ie 
barbarians appear to have been abundantly ſenſible of 
the advantages offered them by the death of Theodoſius. 
He expired in the month of January ; and before the 
acceſſion of ſpring, the Goths were in arms. The bar- 
barian auxiliaries alſo now declared their independenc 
and along with their countrymen, furicuſly aſſailed 
declining empire. The Goths were now headed by an 
experienced commander, their celebrated king Alaric ; 
who would have proved ſormidable even in better times 
of the empire. He firſt over-ran Greece, which he ac- 
compliſhed without oppoſition, through the treachery 
of the governor, who commanded the troops that de- 
fended the paſs at Thermopylæ to retire at the ap- 
proach of the enemy. Athens, Corinth, Argos, Spar- 
ta, yielded without reſiſtance ; and the whole country 
was ravaged and deftroyed by the blood-thirſty bar- 
barians. At laſt, in the year 397, he was oppoſed by 
Stilicho, the general of Honorius, a man of great va- 
lour and experience in war, The Goths were defeated 
with great loſs, and afterwards beſieged in their camp; 
but thrcugh miſtake or negligence in the Roman com- 
mander, they were ſuffered to eſcape, ar.d make them- 
ſelves maſters of the province of Epirus. Alaric then, 
having found means to conclude a treaty with the mi- 
niſters of Conſtantinople, Stilicho was obliged to re- 
tire. 

Not long after this, Alaric invaded Italy itſelf, The 
emperor, {truck with terror, would have abandoned 
the country and fled into Gaul: but this diſgraceful 
and pernicious meaſure was oppoſed by Stilicho ; who 
propre to the court of Honorius, at that time at Mi- 
an, that if they would maintain their ground during 
his abſence, he would ſoon return with an army ca- 
pable of oppoling the barbarians. 'This being agreed 
to, Stilicho immediately ſet out for Rhætia, where the 
molt conſiderable body of the Roman forces at that 
time was, and collected his troops with the utmoſt di- 
ligence. But in the mean time Honorius was in the 
greateſt danger; having been obliged to take refuge 
in the town of Aſta in Piedmont. To this place the 
G-ths inſtantly laid ſiege, and a capitulation had been 
propoſed, when the drooping ſpirits of Honorius were 
at once revived by the arrival of Stilicho, whom he 
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had fo long expected. The Goths were now belieged 8 
in their turn, and obliged to come to a deciſive battle feated at 


at Pollentia. 


but at laſt the Goths were compelled to retreat. Their 
camp was inltantly inveſted ; their entrenchments for- 
ced with great ſlaughter; the wife of Alaric was taken, 
with all the wealth which had heen amaſſed in plun- 
dering Greece ; while many thouſands of Roman pri- 
ſoners were releaſed from the moſt deplorable ſlavery. 
The victory, however, was not ſo decifive but that 


Alaric 


The engagement laſted the whole day; Pollentia. 
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Rome. Alaric continued ſtill extremely formidable; and Stilicho 
wY> choſe rather to conclude a treaty with him, and a'low 


him an arnlal penſion, than to continue the war with 
vigour. Alaric, who was not very ſcrupulous in his 
obſervance cf this treaty, in his retreat attempted to 
make himſelf maſter. of the city of Verona: but Stili- 
cho coming up with him near that place, gave him a 
terrible 0 5 in which the loſs was little Fel than it 
had been at Pollentia ; after which le effected a retreat 
out cf Italy, but not without the greateſt diflicuity and 
danger. | | 

Italy being thus happily delivered, Honcrius enter- 
ed Rome in triumph, having Stilicho along with him 
in the triumphal chariot. On his entry into the city, he 
aboliched the (hows of glidiators; which, though for- 
bidden by Conſtantine, had been tolerated by his ſuc- 
ceſſors, and even by Theodotius himſelf, out of com- 
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tents, which he removed in the winter ſeaſon to a more Rome. 


ſouthern latitude, were pitched during the ſummer on 
the fruitful banks of the Selinga. His conqueſts 
ſtretched from the Corea far beyond the river Irtiſh. 
He vanquiſhed, in the country to the north of the Caſ- 
pian ſea, the nation of the Huns; and the new title of 
Khan, or Cagan, expreſſed the fame and power which 
he derived from this memorable victory. 

„The chain of events is interrupred, or rather is con- 
cealed, as it piles from the Volga to the Viſtula, 
through the dark interval which ſeparates the extreme 
limits «t the Chineſe and of the Roman geography. 
Yet the temper of the barbarians, and the experience 
of ſucceſſive emigrations, ſufficiently declare, that the 
Huns, who were oppreſſed by the arms of the Geougen, 
ſoon withdrew from the preſence of an infulting victor. 
The countries towards the Euxine were already occu- 


$26 plaiſance to the people, who were beyond meaſure fond pied by their kindred tribes, and their haſty flight, 

Honorms of that inhuman diverſion. However, ſoon after, the which they ſoon converted into a bold attack, would 

retires to emperor was obliged io leave the metropolis and retire more naturally be directed towards the rich and level 

Ravens. tc Ravenna, in order to ſecure himſelf from the barba- plains through which the Viſtula gently flows into the 

rians, who now broke in upon the empire on all ſides. Baltic ſea. The north muſt again have been alarmed 

Such multitudes now made their appearance, that it is and agitated by the invaſion of the Huns ; and the na- 

not a little difficult to account for their ſudden emi- tions who retreated before them muſt have preſſed 

527 gration. Mr Gibbon accounts for it from a ſuppoſed with incumbent weight on the confines of Germany. 

Mr Gib- revolution in the north-eaſtern parts of China. The The inhabitants of thoſe regions which the ancients 

de * Chineſe annals (fays he), as they have been interpre- have affigned to the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Bur- 

RE ted by the learned induſtry of the preſent age, may gundians, might embrace the reſolution of abandoning 

lutions in be uſefully applied to reveal the ſecret and remote to the fugitives of Sarmatia their woods and moraſſes; 
China, cauſes of the fall of the Roman empire. The extenſive 


territory to the north of the great wall was poſſeſſed, 
aſter the flight of the Huns, by the victorious, Sienpi ; 
who were ſometimes broken into independent tribes, 
and ſometimes re-united under a ſapreme chief; till at 
length ſtyling themſelves Topa, or“ maſters of the 
earth,” they acquired a more ſolid conſiſtence, and a 
more formidable power. The Topa ſoon compelled 
the paſtoral nations of the eaſtern deſert to acknow- 
ledge the ſuperiority of their arms: they invaded China 
in a period of weakneſs and inteſtine diſcord ; and 
theſe fortunate Tartars, adopting the laws. and man- 
ners of the vanquiſhed people, founded an imperial dy- 
naily, which reigned near 160 years over the northern 
"provinces of the monarchy. Some generations before 


or at leaſt of N * their ſuperfluous numbers on 
the provinces of the Roman empire. About four years 
after the victorious Toulun had aſſumed the title of han 
of the Geougen, another barbarian, the haughty Rho- 
dogaſt,, or Radagaiſus, marched from the northern ex- 
tremities of Germany almoſt to the gates of Rome, and 
left the remains of his army to atchieve the deſtruction 
of the weſt. The Vandals, the Suevi, and the Bur- 
gundians, formed the ſtrength of this mighty hoſt : but 
the Alani, who had found an hoſpitable reception in 
their new ſeats, added their active cavalry to the heavy 
infantry of the Germans; and the Gothic adventu- 
rers crowded ſo eagerly to the ſtandard of Radagaiſus, 
that by ſome hiſtorians he has been ſtyled the ling of the 
Goths. 
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Twelve thouſand warriors, diſtinguiſhed above Rada 
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the vulgar by their noble birth or their valiant deeds, ſus invades. 
glittered in the van; and the whole multitude, which italy with 
was not leſs than 200,000 fighting men, might be in- Prodigi- 
creaſed by the acceſſion of women, of children, and of 


they aſcended the throne of China, one of the Topa 
princes had enliſted in his cavalry a ſlave of the name 
of Molo, renowned for his valour; but who was tempt- 


ed, by the fear ef puniſhment, to deſert his ſtandard, 
and to range the deſert at the head of 100 followers. 
This gang of robbers and outlaws ſwelled into a camp, 
a tribe, a numerous people, diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
pellation of Geowgen ; and their hereditary chieftains, 
the poſterity of Moko the ſlave, aſſumed their rank 
among the Scythian monarchs. The youth Toulun, 
the 2 of his deſcendauts, was exerciſed by thoſe 
misfortunes which are the ſchool of heroes. He bravely 
ſtruggled with adverſity, broke the imperious yoke of 
the Topa, and became the legiſlator of his nation, and 
the conqueror of Tartary. His troops were diſtributed 
into regular bands of 100 and of 1000 men; cowards 
were {toned to death; the moſt ſplendid bonours were 
propoſed as the reward of valour; and Toulun, who 
had knowledge enough to deſriſe the learning of Chi- 


na, adopted only ſuch arts and inftitutions as were fa- 


vour able to che military ſpirit of his government. His 


ſlaves, to the amount of 400, ooo perſons. This formi- 
dable emgiration iſſued from the ſame coaſt of the Bal- 
tic Which had poured forth the myriads of the Cim- 
bri and Teutones to aſſault Rome and Italy in the vi- 
gour of the republic. After the departure of thoſe 
barbarians, their native country, which was marked by 
the veſtiges of their greatneſs, long ramparts, and gi- 
gantic moles, remained during ſome ages a valt and 
dreary ſolitude ; till the human ſpecies was renewed 
by the powers oi generation, and the vacancy was fill- 
ed up by the influx of new inhabitants. The nations 
who now uſurp an extent of land which they are un- 
able to cultivate, would ſoon be aſſiſted by the indu- 
ſtrious poverty of their neighbours, if the government 
of Europe did. not protect the claims of dominion and 

property. 
The correſpondence of nations was in that age fo 
im- 
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Rowe. i and precarious, that the revolutions of the ſus 3 and fecretly rejoiced in the calamities of their Rome. 
. — 4 — ht r. the knowledge of the court of Ra- country, which condemned the faith of their Chriſtian 
| venna ; till the dark cloud which was collected along adverſaries, 9 * 

the coaſt of the Baltic burſt in thunder upon the banks * Florence was reduced to the laſt extremity ; and the Nefeated 
of the Upper Danube. The emperor of the weſt, it fainting courage of the citizens was ſapported only by aud de- 


his minilters diſturbed his amuſements by the news of the authority of St Ambroſe, who had communicated ſtroyed by 
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the impending danger, was ſatisfied with being the oc- 
caſion and the ſpectator of the war. The ſafety of 
Rome was intruſted to the counſels and the ſword of 
Stilicho; but ſuch was the feeble aud exhauſted ſtate 
of the empire, that it was impoſlible to reſtore the for- 
tifications of the Danube, or to prevent, by a vigorous 
effort, the invaſion of the Germans. The hopes of the 
vigilant miniſter of Honorius were confined to the de- 
fence of Italy. He once more abandoned the provinces ; 
recalled the troops; preſſed the new levies, which were 
rigorouſly exacted, and puſillanimouſſy eluded ; em- 
ployed the moſt efficacious means to arreſt or allure 
the deſerters ; and offered the gilt of freedom, and of 
two pieces of gold, to all the flaves who would enliſt. 
By theſe efforts be painfully collected from the fub- 
jets of a great empire an army of 30,000 or 40,000 
men ; which, in the days of Scipio or Camillus, would 
have been inſtantly furniſhed by the free citizens of 
the territory of Rome. The 3o legions of Stilicho 
were reinforced by a large body of barbarian auxilia- 
ries ; the faithful Alani were perſonally attached to his 
ſervice; and the troops of Huns and of Goths, who 


in a dream the promiſe of a ſpeedy deliverance. On a Stilicho. 


ſudden they beheld from their walls the banners of Sti- 
licho, who advanced with his united force to the relief 
of the faithſul city ; and who ſoon marked that fatal 
ſpot for the grave of the barbarian hoſt. The apparent 
contradictions of thoſe writers who variouſly relate the 
defeat of Radagaiſus, may be reconciled without offer- 
ing much violence to their reſpective teſtimonies. Oro- 
fius and Auguſtin, who were intimately connected by 
friendſhip and religion, aſcribe this miraculous victory 
to the providence of God rather than to the valour of 
man. ey ſtrialy exclude every idea of chance, or 
even of bloodſhed ; and poſitively affirm, that the Ro- 
mans, whoſe camp was the ſcene of plenty and idleneſs, 
enjoyed the diſtreſs of the barbarians, lowly expiring 
gn the ſharp and barren ridge of the hills of Fæſula, 
which riſe above the city ot Florence. Their extrava- 
gant aſſertion, that not a ſingle ſoldier of the Chriſtian 
army was killed, or even wounded, may be diimiſſed 
with filent contempt ; but the reſt of the narrative of 
Auguſtin and Orofius is confiflent with the ſtate of the 
war and the character of Stilicho. Conſcious that he 


A 
marched under the banners of their native princes commanded the laſt army of the republic, his prudence th 
Hulden and Sarus, were animated by intereſt and re- would not expoſe it in the open field to the headilreng de 
ſentment to oppoſe the ambition of Radagaiſus. The fury of the Germans. The method of ſurrounding the 
king of the confederate Germans paſſed, without re- enemy with ſtrong lines of circumvallation, which he | 


ſiſtance, the Alps, the Po, and the Appenine ; leaving 
on one hand the inacceſſible palace of Honorius, fe- 
curely buried among the marſhes of Ravenna ; and 
on the other, the camp of Stilicho, who had fixed his 
head-quarters at Ticinum, or Pavia, but who ſeems to 
have avoided a deciſive battle till he had aſſembled his 
diſtant forces. Many cities of Italy were pillaged, or 
deſtroyed ; and the fiege of Florence by Radagaiſus 
is one of the earlieſt events in the hiſtory of that cele- 
brated republic, whoſe firmneſs checked and delayed 
the unſkilful fury of the barbarians. The ſenate and 
people trembled at their approach within 180 miles of 
Rome ; and anxiouſly compared the danger which they 
had eſcaped with the new perils to which they were 
expoſed. Alaric was a Chriſtian and a ſoldier, the 
leader of a diſciplined army; who underſtood the laws 
of war, who reſpected the ſanctity of treaties, and who 
had ſamiliarly converſed with the ſubje&s of the, em- 
pire in the ſame camps and the ſame churches. 'The 
ſavage Radagaiſus was a ſtranger to the manners, the 
religion, and even the language, of the civilized na- 
tions of the ſouth. The fierceneſs of his temper was 
exaſperated by cruel ſuperſtition; and it was univer- 
ſally believed, that he had bound himſelf by a ſolemn 
vow to reduce the city into a heap of ſtones and aſhes, 
and to facrifice the moſt illuſtrious of the Roman ſe- 
nators on the altars of thoſe gods who were appeaſed 
by buman blood. The public danger, which ſhould 
have recouciled all domeſtic animoſities, diſplayed the 
incurable madneſs of religious ſation. The oppreſſed 
votaries of Jupiter and Mercury reſpected, in the im- 
placable enemy of Rome, the character of a devout 
pagan ; loudly declared, that they were more appre- 
henſive of the ſacrifices than of the arms of Kadagai- 
I 


had twice employed againſt the Gothic king, was re- 
peated on a larger ſcale, and with more conſiderable 
effect, The examples of Cæſar muſt have been fami- 
har to the moſt illiterate of the Roman warriors; and 
the fortifications of Dyrrhachium, which connected 24 
caſtles by a perpetual ditch and rampart of 15 miles, 
afforded the model of an entrenchment which might 
confine and ſtarve the moſt numerous hoſt of barba- 
rians. The Roman troops had leſs degenerated from 
the induſtry than from the valour of their anceſtors ; 
and if the ſervile and laborious work offended the pride 
of the ſoldiers, Tuſcany could fupply many thouſand 


peaſants, who would labour, though perhaps they would 


not fight, for the falvation of their native country,— 
The impriſoned multitude of horſes and men was gra- 
dually deſtroyed by famine, rather than by the ſword ; 
but the Romans were expoſed, during the progreſs of 


ſuch an extenſive work, to the frequent attacks of an 


impatient enemy. 'The deſpair of the hungry barbari- 
ans would precipitate them againſt the fortifications of 
Stilicho ; the general might ſometimes indulge the ar- 
dour of his brave auxiliaries, who eagerly preſſed to aſ- 


ſault the camp of the Germans; and theſe various inci- 


dents might produce the ſharp and bloody conflicts which 
dignify the narrative of Zoſimus, and the Chronicles 
of Proſper and Marcellinus. A ſeaſonable ſupply of 
men and proviſions had been introduced into the walls 
of Florence; and the famiſhed hoſt of Radagaiſus was 
in its turn beſieged. The proud monarch of ſo many 
warlike nations, after the loſs of his braveſt warriors, 
was reduced to confide either in the faith of a capitula- 
tion, or in the clemency of Stilichb. But the death of 
the royal captive, who was ignominiouſly beheaded, dif. 
graced the triumph of Rome and of Chriſtianity ; and 


the 


army of 
Radagai- 
ſus. 
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cruelty. The famiſhed Germans who eſcaped the fury 


of the auxiliaries were {old as ſlaves, at the contemptible 


price of as many ſingle pieces of gold: but the difference 
of food and climate ſwept away great numbers of thoſe 
unhappy ſtrangers ; and it was obſerved, that the inhu- 
man purchaſers, inſtead of reaping the fruit of their 
labour, were ſoon obliged to add to it the expence of 
interring them. 
the. ſenate of. his ſucceſs; and deſerved a ſecond time 
the glorious title of Deliverer of Italy. 

« The fame of the victory, and more eſpecially of 
the miracle, has encouraged a vain perſuaſion, that the 
whole army, or rather nation, of Germans, who migra- 
ted from the ſhores of the Baltic, miſcrably verithed 
under the walls of Florence. Such indeed was the fate 
of Radagaiſus himſelf, of his brave and faithful compa- 
nions, and of more than one-third of the various multi- 
tude of Suevi and Vandals, of Alani and Burgundi- 
ans, who adhered to the ſtandard of their general. The 
union of ſuch an army might excite our ſurpriſe, but the 


| cauſes of ſeparation are obvious and forcible; they were 


the-pride of birth, the inſolence of valour, the jealouſy of 
command, the impatience of ſubordination, and the 
obſtinate conflict of opinions, of intereſts, and of paſ- 
ſions, among ſo many kings and warriors, who were 


NE of untaught to yield or to obey. After the defeat of Ra- 
theremain- dagailus, two parts of the German hoſt, which muſt 
der of the have exceeded the number of 100,000 men, ſtill re- 


mained in arms between the Apenuine and the Alps, or 
between the Alps and the Danube. It is uncertain whe- 
ther they attempted to revenge the death of their gene- 
ral: but their irregular fury was ſoon diverted by tlie 
prudence and firmnels of Stilicho, who oppoted their 
march, and facilitated their retreat; who conſidered 
the ſafety of Rome and Italy as the great object of his 
care, and who ſacrificed with too much indifference the 
wealth and tranquillity of the diſtant proviace-, The 
barbarians acquired, from the junction of ſome Panno- 
nian deſerters, the knowledge of the country and of the 
roads; and the invaſion of Gaul, which Alaric had de- 
ſigned, was executed by the remains of the great army 
of Radagaiſus. n 

« Yet if they expected to derive any aſſiſtance from 
the tribes of Germany who inhabited 'the banks of the 
Rhine, their hopes were diſappointed. The Alemanni 
preſerved a ſtate of inactive neutrality ; and the Franks 


diſtinguiſhed their zeal and courage in the defence of 


the empire. In the rapid progreſs down the Rhine, 
which was the firſt act of the adminiſtration df Stilicho, 


he had applied himſelf with peculiar attention to ſecure ' 


the alliance of the warlike Franks, and to remove the 
irreconcileable enemies of peace and o the republic. 
Marcomir, one ct their kings, was publicly convicted 
before the tribunal of the Roman magiſtrate of violating 
the faith of treaties. 
diſtant exile, in the province of Tuſcany ; and this de- 


gradation of the regal dignity was fo far from exciting 


the reſentment of his ſubjects, that they puniſhed with 

death the turbulent Sunno, who attempted te revenge 

his brother, and maintained a dutiful allegiance to the 

princes who were eſtabliſhed on the throne by the choice 

of Stilicho. When the limits of Gaul and Germany 

were {ſhaken by the northern emigration, the Franks 
Vol. XVI. ; 
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Rome the ſhort delay of his execution was ſufficient to brand 
—— the conquerqr with the guilt of cool and deliberate 


Stilicho informed the emperor and 


was ſituated the territory of the Romans. 
of peace and plenty was ſudder ly changed into a deſert, ged by the 
and the proſpect cf the ſmoaking ruins could alone di- barberiaus. 


Hs was ſentenced to a mild, but 


ROM 
bravely encountered the ſingle force of the Vandals; 
who, regardleſs of the leſſons of adverſity, had again 


ſeparated their troops from the ſtandard of their barba- The 
rian allies. They paid the penalty of their raſhneſs; dal! defeat» 


Rome. 
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and 20,000 Vandals, with their king Godigiſclus, were cd the 


ſlain in the field of battle. The whole people muſt have 
been extirpated, if the ſquadrons of the Alani, advan- 
cing to their relief, had nat trampled down the infantry 
of the Franks; who, after an honourable reſiſtance, 
were compelled to relinquiſh the unequal conteſt, The 
victorious confederates purſued their march; and cn 
the laſt day of the year, in a ſeaſon when the waters cf 
the Rhine were moſt probably frozen, they entered 
without oppoſition the defenceleſs provinces of Gaul. 
This memorable paſſage of the Suevi, the Vandals, the 
Alani, and the Burgundians, who never afterwards re- 
treated, may be conſidered as the fall cf the Roman 
empire in the countries beyond the Alps; and the bar- 
riers, which had ſo long ſeparated the ſavage and the 
civilized nations of the earth, were from that fatal mo- 
ment levelled with the ground. 

« While the peace of Germany was ſecured by the 
attachment of the Franks and the neutrality of the 
Alemanni, the ſubje&s of Rome, uncorſcious of their 
approaching calamities, enjoyed a ſtate (f quiet and 
proſperity, which 1 bleſſed the ſrontiers of 
Gaul. Their flocks hd herds were permitted to graze 
in the paſtures of the barbarians ; their huntſmen pe- 
netrated, without fear or danger, into the darkeſt re- 
ceſſes of the Hercynian wood. The banks of the Rhine 
were crowned, like thoſe of the Tiber, with elegant 
houſes and well cultivated farms ; and if a poet deſcend- 
ed the river, he might expreſs his doubt on which ſide 


ſtinguiſh the ſolitude of nature from the deſola'ion of 
man. The flouriſhing city of Mentz was 'urprited and 
deſtroyed; and many thouſand Chriſtians were inhu- 
manly maſſacred in the church. Worms periſhed ter 
a long and o ſtinate ſiege: Straſburg, Spires, Rheims, 
Teurnay, Aras, Amiens, experienced the cruel oppreſ- 
hon of the German yoke ; and the conſuming flames of 
war ſpread from the banks of the Rhine over the greateſt 


part of the 17 provinces of Gaul. That rich and ex- 


tenſive country, as far as the Ocean, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, was delivered to the barbarians, who drove 
betore them, in a, promiſcuous crowd, the biſhop, the 
ſenator, and the Virgin, laden with the ſpoils of their 
houſes and altars.“ 
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In che midſt of theſe calamities a revolt happened in Revolt cf 
Britain, where one Conſtantine, a common ſoldier, was Conſ.an- 


raiſed to the imperial throne, merely for the ſake of his 
name. However, he ſeems to have been a man of con- 


tine, W } m 
Honorius 
acknow- 


ſiderable abilities, and by no means unit for the high ledges 2s 


dignity to which he was raiſed. He governed Britain his partuer 


with great proſperity ; paſſed over into Gaul and Spain, in the em- 
the inhabitants of which ſubmitted without oppoſition, Pic. 


being glad of any protector whatever from the barba- 
rians. Honorius, incapable of defending the empire, 
or repreſſing the revolt, was obliged to acknowledge 
him tor his partner in the empire. In the mean time, 
Alaric, with his Goths, threatened a new invaſion un- 
leſs he was paid a certain ſum of mcney. Stilicho is 
ſaid to have occaſioned this demand, and to have inſiſt- 
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ed upon ſending him the money he demanded ; and this 
was the cauſe of his diſgrace and death, which happen- 
ed ſoon after, with the extirpation of his family and 
friends. Nay, ſuch was the general hatred of this un- 


— to fortunate miniſter, that the ſoldiers quartered in the ei- 


death. 
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ties of Italy no ſooner heard of his death, than they 


murdered the wives and children vf the barbarians whom 
Stilicho had taken into the ſervice of Honorius. The 
enraged huſbands went over to Alaric, who made a 
new demand of money; which not being readily ſent, 
he laid ſiege to Rome, and would have taken it, had 
not the emperor complied with his demand. The ran- 
ſom of the city was 5000 pounds of gold, 30, ooo of 
filver, 4000 ſilk garments, zoco ſkins dyed purple, and 
3000 pounds of pepper. On this occation the heathen 
temples were ſtripped of their remaining ornaments, and 
among others of the ſtatue of Valour ; which the pa- 
gans did not fail to interpret as a preſage of the ſpeedy 
ruin of the ſtate. 

Alaric having received this treaſure, departed for a 
ſhort time: but ſoon after he again blocked up the city 
with a numerous army ; and again an accommodation. 
with Honorius was ſet on foot. However, for ſome rea- 
ſons which do not clearly appear, the treaty was bro- 
ken off, Rome was a third time beſieged, and at laſt 


taken and plundered. Alaric, when upon the point of - 


breaking into the city, addreſſing his ſoldiers, told them, 
that all the wealth in it was theirs, and therefore he 


any" them full liberty to ſeize it ; but at the ſametime 
he 


ſtrictly enjoined them to ſhed the blood of none but 
ſuch as they ſhould find in arms; and above all, to ſpare 
thoſe who ſhould take ſanctuary in che holy places, 
eſpecially in the churches of the apoſtles St Peter and 
St Paul ; which he named, becauſe they were moſt ſpa- 
cious, and conſequently capable of affording an aſylum 
to great numbers of people. Having given theſe or- 
ders, he abandoned the city to his Goths, who treated 


it no better, according to St Jerome, than the Greeks 


are ſaid to have treated ancient Troy; for after havin 
plundered it for the ſpace of three, or, as others wil 
have it, of fix days, they ſet fire to it in ſeveral places; 
jo that the ſtately palace of Salluſt, and many other 
magnificent buildings, were reduced to aſhes ; nay, Pro- 
copius writes, that there was not ip the whole city one 
houſe left entire; and both St Jerome and Philoſtorgius 
aſſert, that the great metropolis of the empire was re- 
duced to an heap of aſhes and ruins. "Though many 
of the Goths, purſuant to the orders, of their general, 
refrained from ſhedding the blood offuch as made no 
reſiſtance; yet others, more cruel and blood-thirſty, 
maſſacred all they met: ſo that the ſtreets in ſome quar- 
ters of the city were ſcen covered with dead bodies, and 
ſwimming in blood. However, not the leaſt injury 
was offered to thoſe who fled to the churches ; nay, the 
Goths themſelves conveyed thither, as to places of ſafe- 
ty, ſuch as they were deſirous ſhould be ſpared. Many 
of the ſtatues of the gods that had been left entire by 
the emperors as excellent pieces of art, were on this occa- 
Hon deſtroyed, either by the Goths, who, though moſtly 
Arians, were zealous Chriſtians, or by a dreadful ſtorm 


of thunder aud lightning which fell at the ſame time 


upon the city, as if it had been ſent on purpoſe to 
complete with them the deſtruction of idolatry, and 
aboliſh the ſmall remains of pagan ſuperſtition. How- 
ever, notwithſtanding theſe accounts, ſome affirm that 


[_ 458 J 
the city ſuffered very little at this time, not fo much Rome... 
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and poſſeſſed of many other excellent qualities. He 
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as when it was taken by Charles V. 


Alaric did not long ſurvive the taking of Rome, be- Dea 
ing cur off by a violent fit of ſickneſs in the neighbour · that con- 
hood of Rhegium. After his death the «ffairs of Ho- queror. 


norius ſeemed a little to revive by the defeat and death 
of Conſtantine and ſome other uſurpers ; but the pro- 
vinces of Gaul, Britain, and Spain, were now almoſt | 
entirely occupied by barbarians z in which ſtate they 
continued till the death of Honorius, which happened 
in the year 423, after an unfortunate reign. of 28 
8. | | 

After ſome uſurpations which took place on the 
death of Honorius, his nephew 'Valentinian III. was 
declared emperor ot the welt, and his mother Placidia 
regent during his minority. He was ſcarce ſeated on 
the throne, when the empire was attacked by the Huns 
under the celebrated Attila. The Romans, however, 
wretched and degenerate as they were, had they been 
unanimous, would even yet have been ſuperior to their- 
enemies. The empreſs then had two celebrated generals, 
Bonifacius and Aetius; who by theit union might have 
ſaved the empire: but unhappily, through the treachery 
of Agtius, Bonifacius was obliged to revolt ; and a ci- 
vil war enſued, in which he loſt his life. Aetius, Bow- 
ever, notwithſtanding his treachery, was pardoned, and 
put at the head of the forces of the empire. He de- 
tended it againſt Attila with great ſpirit. and ſucceſs, 
notwithſtanding the deplorable fituation of affairs, till 
he was murdered by Valentinian with his own hand, 
on the ſuſpicion that he aſpired to the empire. But in 
the mean time the provinces, except Italy itſelf, were 
totally over-run by the barbarians. Genſeric king of 
the Vandals ravaged Africa and Sicily ; the Goths, 
Suevi, Burgundians, &c. had taken poſſeſſion of 
Gaul and Spain; and the Britons were oppreſſed by 
the Scots and Picts, ſo that they were obliged to call 
in the Saxons to their aſſiſtance, as is ET under the 
| In the year 455, Valentinian was 
murdered” by one Mazimus, whole wife he had raviſh- 
cd. Maximus immediately afſumed the empire; but 
felt ſuch violent anxieties, that he deſigned to reſign 
it and fly out of Italy, in order to enjoy the quiet of 
a private life. However, being diſſuaded from this by 
his friends, and his own wife dying ſoon after, he forced 
the Empreſs Eudoxia to marry him, Eudoxia, who 
had tenderly loved Valentinian, provoked beyond mea- 
ſure at being married to his murderer, invited Genſeric 
king of the Vandals into Italy. This proved a moſt 
fatal ſcheme : for Genſeric immediately appeared before 


Rome; a violent tumult enſued, in which Maximus "I. 1M 
loſt his liſe; and the city was taken and plundered by ken and 
Genſeric, who carried off what had been left by the plundered 
Goths. A veſſel was loaded with coſtly ſtatues ; half by Gen- 


the covering of the Capitol, which was of braſs plated 
over with gold; ſacred veſſels enriched with precious 
ſtones ; and thoſe which had been taken by Titus out 
of the temple of Jeruſalem ; all of which were loſt with 
the veſſel in its paſſage to Africa. 

Nothing could now be more deplorable than the ſtate 
of the Roman affairs: nevertheleſs, the empire conti- 
nued to exiſt for ſome years longer; and even ſeemed 
to revive for a little under Marjorianus, who was decla- 
red emperor in 458. He was a man of great courage, 


defeated 


ROM 
defeated the Vandals, and drove them out of Italy. 
With great labour he fitted out a fleet, of which the 


Romans had been long deſtitute. With this he deſign- 
ed to paſs over into Africa; but, it being ſurpriſed and 


burnt by the enemy, he himſelf was ſoon after murder- 
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the whole country, which they had ſo oſten d 
Lo of right to them. As Oreſtes refuſed to 


ed by one Ricimer a Goth, who had long governed 
every thing with an abſolute ſway. Aſter the death 
of Marjorianus, one Anthemius was raiſed to the em- 
pire : but beginning to counteract Ricimer, the latter 


- openly revolted, beſieged and took Rome; where he 


committed innumerable cruelties, among the reſt put- 
ting to death the unhappy emperor Anthemius, and 
railing one Olybius to the empire. The tranſactions 
of his reign were very few, as he died ſoon after his ac- 
ceſſion. On his death one Glycerius uſurped the em- 
ire. He was depoſed in 474, and one Julius Nepos 
had the name of emperor. He was driven out the next 
year by his general Oreſtes, who cauſed his fon Augu- 
ftas or Auguſtulus to be proclaimed emperor. But 
the following year, 476, the barbarians who ſerved in 
the Roman armies, and were diſtinguiſhed with the 
title of allies, demanded, as a reward for their ſervices, 
the third part of the lands in Italy; e ary 
ended, 


comply with this infolent demand, they reſolved to do 
themſelves juſtice, as they called it ; and, openly re- 


volting, choſe one Odoacer for their leader. Odoacer 


was, according to Ennodius, meanly born, and only a 
private man in the guards of the emperor Auguſtulus, 
when the barbarians revolting, choſe him for their leader. 
However, he is ſaid to have been a man of uncommon 
parts, equally capable of commanding an army and 


2 a ſtate. Having left his own country when 


e was yet very young, to ſerve in Italy, as he was of 
a ſtature remarkably tall, he was admitted among the 
emperor's guards, and continued in that ſtation till the 
preſent year ; when, putting himſelf at the head of the 


_ | barbarians in the Roman pay, who, — of different 
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time, took it ſoon after by affault, gave it up to be 


nations, had, with one conſent choſen bim for their 
leader, he marched againſt Oreſtes and his ſon Augu- 
flulus, who ſtill refuſed to give them any ſhare of the 
lands in Italy. 


As the Roman troops were inferior, both in num- 
ber and valour, to the barbarians, Oreſtes took refuge, 


in Pavia, at that time one of the beſt fortified cities in 
Italy : but Odoacer, inveſting the place without loſs of 


plundered by the ſoldiers, and then ſet fire to it; which 
reduced molt of the houſes, and two churches, to aſhes. 
Oreſtes was taken priſoner, and brought to Odoacer, 
who carried him to Placentia, and there cauſed him to 
be put to death, on the 28th of * the day on 
which he had driven Nepos out of Ravenna, and ob- 
liged him to abandon the empire. From Placentia, 


Odoacer marched ſtraight to Ravenna, where he found 


Paul, the brother of Oreſtes, and the young emperor 
Auguſtulus. The former he immediately put to death; 


but ſparing Auguſtulus, in conſideration of his youth, 


he ſtripped him of the enſigns of the imperial dignity, 
and confined him to Lucullanum, a caſtle in Campa- 
nia; where he was, by Odoacer's orders, treated with 
great bumanity, and allowed an handſome maintenance 
to ſupport himſelf and his relations. Rome readily 
ſubmitted to the conqueror, who immediately cauſed 
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himſelf to be proclaimed king of Italy, but would not K m.. 
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aſſume the purple, or any other mark of the imperial 
dignity. 'Thus failed the very name of an empire in 
the Weſt. * Britain had been long fince abandoned by 
the Romans; Spain was held by the Goths and Sue- 
vis Africa, by the Vandals; the Burgundians, 
Goths, Franks, and Alani, had erected ſeveral te- 
trarchies in Gaul ; at length Italy itſelf, with its proud 
metropolis, which tor ſo many ages had given law to 
the reſt of the world, was enſlaved by a contemptible 
barbarian, whoſe family, country, and nation, are not 
well known to this day. 

From this time, Rome has ceaſed to be the capital 
of an empire ; the territories of the pope, to whom the 
city is now ſubject, being inconſiderable. The origin 
of the pope's temporal power, and the revolutions of 
Italy, are related under the article IraLy ; and a ſketch 
of the ſpiritual uſurpations of the popes may be ſeen 
under the articles His rox, ſe. ii. and RæaORMA- 
TION ; and likewiſe under the various hiſtorical articles 
as they occur in the courſe of this work. 


0 
It is thought that the walls of modern Rome take Deſcription 
in nearly the ſame extent of ground as the ancient ; but * —_ 


the difference between the number of buildings on this 
{pot is very great, one half of modern Rome lying 
waſte, or occupied with gardens, fields, meadows, and 
vineyards, One may walk quite round the city in 
three or four hours at moſt, the circumference being 
reckoned about 13 Italian miles. With regard to the 
number of the inhabitants, modern Rome is alſo great- 
ly inferior to the ancient: tor, in 1709, the whole of 
theſe amounted only to 138,568 ; among which were 40 
biſhops, 2686 prieſts, 3559 monks, 1814 nuns, 393 
courteſans, about 8000 or gooo Jews, and 14 Moors, 
In 1714, the number was increaſed to 143,000. In 
external ſplendor, and the beauty of its temples and pa- 
laces, modern Rome is thought by the moſt judicious 
travelers to excel the ancient. There was nothing in 
ancient Rome to be compared with St Peter's church 
in the modern, That Rome was able to recover itſelf 
after ſo many calamities and devaſtations, will not be 
matter of ſurpriſe, if we conſider the prodigious ſums 
that it has ſo long annually drawa from all countries of 
the Popiſh perſuaſion. Theſe ſums, though ill conſi- 
derable, have been continually decreaſing ſince the Re- 
formation, The ſurface of the ground on which Rome 
was originally founded is ſurpriſingly altered. At pre- 
ſent it is difficult to diſtinguiſh the ſeven hills on which 
it was firſt built, the low grounds being almoſt filled up 
with the ruins of the ancient ſtreets and houſes, and 
the great quantities of earth waſhed down from the hills 
by the violence of the rains. Anciently the ſuburbs 
extended a vaſt way on all ſides, and made the city ap- 
pear almoſt boundleſs ; but it is quite otherwiſe now, 
the country about Rome being almoſt a deſert. To 
this and other cauſes it is owing, that the air is none 
of the moſt wholeſome, eſpecially during the ſummer 
heats, when few go abroad in the day-time. No city 


at preſent in the world ſurpaſſes, or indeed equals, 


Rome, for the multiplicity of fine fountains, noble 
edifices, antiquities, curioſities, paintings, ſtatues, and 
ſculptures. The city ſtands on the Tiber, 10 miles. 


from the Tuſcan ſea, 380 from Vienna, 560 from Pa- 
ris, 740 from Amſterdam, 810 from London, and 
goo from Madrid. The Tiber is ſubje& to fre- 


quent 
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Nome. quent icundations, by which it often does great da- 
nge 


A ſmall part of the city is ſeparated from the 
other by the river, and is therefore. called Travgſfere, 
or beyond the Tiber. There are ſeveral — 
over the river, a great number of towers on the walls, 
and 20 gates. The remains of Rome's ancient gran» 
deur conſiſt of ſtatues, colofſuſes, temples, palaces, 
theatres, naumachias, triumphal arches, circuſes, co- 
lumns, obeliſks, fountains, aqueducts, mauſoleums, ther- 
mæ or hot-baths, and other ſtructures. Of modern 
buildings, the ſplendid churches and palaces are the 
moſt remarkable. Mr Addiſon ſays, it is almoſt im- 
potlible for a man to form in his imagination ſuch beau- 
tiful and glorious ſcenes as are. to be met with in ſe- 
veral of the Roman churches and chapels. This gen- 
tleman tells us alſo, that no part of the antiquities of 
Rome pleaſed him ſo much as the ancient ſtatues, of 


which there is till an incredible variety. Next to the 


ſtatues, he ſays, there is nothing more ſurpriſing than 
the amazing variety of ancient pillars of ſo many kinds 
cf marble. Rome is ſaid to be well paved; but not 
well lighted, nor kept very clean. 'Two-thirds of the 
houſes are the property of the churches, convents and 
alms houſes. Proteſtants are not obliged to kneel at 
the elevation of the hoſt, or ar meeting the euchariſt 


in the ſtreets ; and they may have fleſh-meat always at 
che inns, even during Lent. Here are many acade- 
mies for promoting arts and ſciences, beſides the uni- 
verſity. The carnival here is only during the eight 
days before Lent, and there are no ſuch ſcenes of riot- 


as at Venice: proſtitutes, however, are publicly to- 
lerated. To maintain good order, there is a body of 
zoo Sbirri, or Halberdeers, under their barigella, or 
colonel. There is little or no trade carried on in Rome, 


but a vaſt deal of money is ſpent by travellers and 


other ſtrangers. The principal modern ſtructures are 


the church of St Peter, and the other churches ; the 


aqueducts and fountains ; the Vatican, and the other 


palaces ; the Campidoho, where the Roman ſenate re- 


ſides, &c. The principal remains of antiquity are the 


pila miliaria of fine marble; the equeſtrian brats ſta- 


tue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; the marble monu- 
ment of the emperor Alexander Severus; marble bults 
of the emperors. and their conſorts; three brick arches 
of the temple cf Peace, built by the emperor Veſpa- 
fan ; the triumphal arch of Septimus Severus and 
of Gallienus; the circus of Antoninus Caracalla ; 
ſome parts of the cloaca-maxima ; the columna Anto- 
nina, repreſenting the principal actions of Marcus Au- 
relius ; the columna Trajani, or Trajan's pillar ; ſome 
fragments of the curia, or palace of Antoninus Pius, 
and of Nerva's forum ; the mauſoleum. of Auguſtus, 
in the Strada Pontifici; the remains of the empei or 
Severus's tomb without St John's gate; the pyramid 
of Caius Ceſtus near St Paul's gate; the porphyry cof- 


fin of St Helen, and the original ſtatue of Conſtantine 
the Great, in the church of St John of Lateran : a font 


of oriental granite, in the chapel of St Giovanni in 
fonte, ſaid to have been erected by Conſtantine the 
Great; an Egyptian obeliſk near. the church of St 
Maria Maggiore: the ſtately remains of Diocleſian's 
baths; the celebrated Pantheon; the obeliſks of Se- 


ſoſttis and Auguſtus by the Clementine college; the 


church of St Paul fuori della Mura, ſaid to have been 


built by Conſtantine the Great; the Farneſe Hercu- 


les, in white marble, of a Coloſſiau ſize and exquiſite 


workmanſhip, in a court of the Farneſe palace, and an 1 


admirable group cut out of one block of | marble, in 
another court of the ſame palace. Beil des theſe there 
are a great many more, which our bounds will vot 
allow us to take any further notice of. Here is a 
erent number of rich and well regulated hoſpitals. 


ear the church of St Sebaſtiano alle Catacombe, are 


the moſt ſpacious of the catacombe, where the Chri- 


ſtians, who never burned their dead, and ſuch of the 


Pagan Romans as could not afford the expence of 
burning, were buried. Along the Via Appia, with- 
out St Sebaltian's gate, were the tombs of the prin- 
cipal families of Rome, which at preſent are uſed for 
cellars and ſtore-houſes by the gardeners and vine- 


_ dreſſers. | 


- ROMNEY, a town ot Kent in England. It is one 
of the cinque - port towns, and is ſeated on a marſh of 
the ſame name, famous for feeding cattle ; but the air 
is very unhealthy, It was once a large and. populous, 
place, but the retiring of the ſea has reduced it very 
much; however, it ſends two members to parliament. 

ROMORENTIN, is a ſmall town ſituated on the 
river Saudre, in the territory of Blaſois in France, fa- 
mous for its wooll:n manufacture. It is ſaid to be a 
very ancient place; and the inhabitants pretend that 
Czſar built a tower here, of which there are ſtill ſome 
confiderable remains. They have a manufacture of 
ſerge and cloth, which is uſed for the clothing of the 
troops. | 

ROMPEE, or Romwev, in heraldry, is applied to 
ordinaries that are repreſented as broken; and to 
chevrons, bends, or the like, whoſe upper points are 
cut off. 


ROMULUS, the founder and firſt king of Rome, 


See Rome, ne 14. 


RONCIGLIONE, is a town of Italy, in the Ec- 

cleſiaſtic State, and Patrimony of St Peter, in E. Long. 
13. N. Lat. 42. 12. It is a ſmall place, but had a 
pretty good trade, and was one of the richeſt in the 
province, while it belonged to the dukes of Parma, 
which was till 1649, when pope Innocent X. became 
maſter of it, and it has ever ſince continued in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his ſucceſſors. 
RONDELETIA, in botany : A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method-ranking with thoſe 
of which the order is doubtful. The Corolla is funnel- 
ſhaped ; the capſule bilocular, inferior, and polyſper- 
mous, roundiſh and crowned. 

RONA, one of the Hebrides iſlands, is reckoned 


about 20 leagues diſtant from the north-eaſt point of 


Neſs in Lewis—about a mile long, and half a mile 
broad. It has a hill in the weſt part, and is only vi- 
ſible from Lewis in a fair ſummer's: day. There is a 
chapel in the ifland dedicated to St Ronan, fenced with 
a ſtone wall round it. This church the natives take 
cire to keep very neat and clean, and ſweep it every 


day. There is an altar in it, on which there lies a big 


plank of wood about ten feet long. Every toot has a 
hole in it, and in every hole is a ſtone, to which the na- 
tives aſcribe ſeveral virtues ; one of them is ſingular (as 


— 
Rona. 
— 


they ſay) for promoting ſpeedy delivery to a woman in 


travel. The inhabitants are extremely ignorant, and 
very ſuperſtitious. See Martin's Deſcription. a 
| RON- 
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He was deſcended 
of a noble family, and was educated at Paris in the col- 

e of Navarre. Academical purſuits not ſuitirg his 
genius, he leſt college, and became page to the duke 
of Orleans, who reſigned him to James Stuart, king of 
Scots, married to Magdalene of France, Ronfard con- 
tinued in Scotland with King James upwards of two 
years, and afterwards went to France, where he was 
employed by the duke of Orleans in ſeveral negociations. 
He accompanied Lazarus de Baif to the diet cf Spires. 
Having from the converſation of this learned man im- 
bibed a paſſion for the belles-lettres, he ſtudied the 
Greek language with Baif's ſon under Dorat. It is 
reported of Ronſard, that his practice was to ſtudy till 
two o'clock in the morning ; and when he went to bed, 
to awaken Baif, who reſumed his place. The muſes 
poſſeſſed in his eyes an infinity of charms ; and he cul- 
tivated them with ſuch ſucceſs, that he acquired the ap- 
pellation of the Prince of the Poe!s cf his time, Hen- 
ry II. Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry III. loaded 
him with favours. Having gained the firſt prize of the 
Feux Floraux, they thought the reward promiſed below 
the merit cf the work, and the reputation of the poet. 
The city of Toulouſe cauſed a Minerva of maſſy filver 
of conſiderable value to be made and ſent to him. This 
preſent was accompanied with a decree declaring him 
The French Poet, by way of diftivtion. Ronſard af- 
terwards made a preſent of his Minerva to Henry II. 
and this monarch appeared as much elated with this 
mark of the poet's eſteem for him, as the poet himſelf 
could have been had he received the preſent from his 
ſovereign. Mary, the beautiful and unfortunate queen 
of Scots, who was equally ſenſible of his merit with the 
Touloneſe, gave him a very rich ſet of table-plate, 
among which was a veſſel in the form of a roſe-buſh, 
repreſenting Mount Parnaſſus, on the top of which was 
a Pegaſus with this inſcription : 


A Ronſard, I Apollon de la ſource des muſes. 


From the above two anecdotes of him may eaſily be 
inferred the reputation in which he was held, and 
which he continued to keep till Malherbe appeared. 
His works poſſeſs both invention and genius; but his 
affectation of everywhere thruſting in his learning, and 
of forming words from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
different provincialiſms of France, has rendered his ver- 
ſification diſagreeable and often unintelligible. 


Ronſard, dit Deſpreaux, par une autre methode, 
Reglant tout, brouilla tout, fit un art & ſa mode; 
Et toutefois long temps eut un beurcux deflin ; 
Mais fa muſe, en Frangois parlant Grec et Latin, 
Vit dans Pdge ſuivant, par un retour groteſque, 
Tomber de ſes grandi mots le ſaſte pedanteſque. 


He wrote hymns, odes, a poem called the Franciad, 
eclogues, epigrams, ſonnets, &c. In his odes he takes 
bombaſt for poetical raptures. He wiſhes to imitate 
Pindar ; and labouring too much for lofty expreſ- 
ſions, he loſes himſelf in a cloud of words. He is ob- 
ſcure and harſh to the laſt 2 : faults which he 
might eaſily have avoided by ſtudying the works of 
Marot, who had before he wrote brought French poe- 
try very near to perfection. Marot's turn and ſtyle 
| = L433 on 
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Ronſurd. RONSARD- (Peter de) was born at the caſtle of 
—— Pyiflonicre in Vendomois in 1524. 


RON 


of compoſitien are ſuch (ſays Bruyere), that he ſeems 
to have written after Ronſard: there is bardly any dif- 
ference, except in a few words, between Marot and us. 
Ronſard, and the authors his contemporaries, did more 
diſſervice than grod to ſtyle : they checked its courſe 
in the advances it was making towards perfection, ard 
had like to have prevented its ever attaining it. It 
is ſurpriſing that Marot, whoſe werks are ſo natural 
and eaſy, did not make Ronſard, who was fired with 
the ſtrong enthuliaſm cf poetry, a greater poet than 
either Ronſard or Maret.”” But what could be expect- 
ed ſrom a man who had ſo little taſte, that he called 
Marot's works a dunghill, from which rich grains of 
gold by induſtrious working might be drawn? As a 
ſpecimen of our author's intolerable and ridiculous af- 
fectation of learning, which we have already cenſured, 
Boileau cites the following verſe cf Ronſard to his 
miltreſs : Elles vnus pas ma ſeule enielechic ? are not you 
my only entelechia ?” Now entelechia is a word pecu- 
liar to the peripatetic philoſ-phy, the ſenſe of which 
does not appear to have ever been fixed. Hermalaus 
Barbarus is ſaid to have had recourſe to the devil, in 
order to know the meaning of this new term uſed by 
Ariſtotle; but he did not gain the ir formation he 
wanted, the devil, probably to conceal his ignorance, 
ipeaking in a faint and whiſpering ſcrt of voice. What 
could Ronſard's miſtreſs therefore, or even Ronſard 
himſelf, know of it; and, what can excuſe in a man of 
real genius, the low affetation of uſing a learned term, 
becauſe in truth nobody conld underſtand it. He has, 
however, ſome pieces not deſlitute cf real merit; and 
there are perhaps few effuſions of the French muſe 
more truely poetical than his Four Seaſons of the Year, 
where a molt fertile imagination diſplays all its rick es. 

Ronſard, though it ia doubttul whether he ever was 
in orders, held ſeveral benefices in commendam ; and he 
died at Saint-Coſme-les-Tours, one of theſe, December 
27. 1585, being then G1 years of age. He appeared 
more ridiculous as a man than as a poet: he was parti- 
cularly vain, He talked of nothing but his family and 
his alliances with crowned heads. In his panegyrics, 
which he addreſſes to himſelf without any ceremony, he 
has the vanity to pretend, that from Ronſard is derived 
the word Ro/ignel, to denote buth a muſician and a poet 
together. He was born the year after the defeat of 
Francis I. before Pavia: © Juſt as heaven (ſaid he) 
wiſhed to indemnify France for the loſſes it had ſuſtain- 
ed at that place.” He bluſhed not to tell of his in- 
trigues. All the ladies ſought after him ; but he ne- 
ver ſaid that any of them gave him a denial of their fa- 
vours, His immoderate indulgence in pleaſure, joined 
to his literary labours, ſerved to haſten his old age. 
In his goth year he was weak and valetudinary, and 
ſubject to attacks of the gout. He retained his wit, 
his vivacity, and his readineſs at poetic compoſition, to 
his laſt moments. Like all thoſe who aſpire after pub- 
lic eſteem, he had a great number of admirers and ſome - 
enemies. Though Melin de Saint-Gelats railed at him 
continually, Rabelais was the perſon whom he moſt 
dreaded. He took always care to inform himielt where 
that jovial rector of Meudon went, that he might rot. 
be found in the ſame place with him It is reported, 


that Voltaire ated a ſimilar part with regard to Peron“ » g pe. - 
much ren. 


of whole extemporary (allies and bon mots he was 
| Pe afraid. 
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ROO 
afraid.  Ronſird's poems appeared in 1567 at Paris in 
6 vols 4to, and in 1604 in 10 vols 12mo. 

ROOD, a quantity of land equal to 40 
perches, or the fourth part of an acre. 

ROOF, expreſſes the covering of a houſe or build- 
ing, by which its inhabitants or contents are protected 
from the injuries of the weather. It is perhaps the 
eſſential part of a houſe, and is frequently uſed to ex- 
preſs the whole. To come under a perſon's roof, is to 
enjoy his protection and ſociety, to dwell with him. 
Tedtum was uſed in the ſame ſenſe by the Romans. 
To be within our walls rather expreſſes the being in 
our poſſeſſion : a roof therefore is not only an eſſential 


ſquare 


part of a houſe, but it even ſeems to be its characteriſ- 


tic feature. The Greeks, who have perhaps excelled 
all nations in taſte, and who have given the molt per- 
ſet model of architectonie ordonnance within a certain 
limit, never erected a building which did nat exhibit 
this part in the diſtincteſt manner; and though they 
borrowed much of their model from the orientals, as 
will be evident to any who compares their architecture 
with the ruins of Perſepolis, and of the tombs in the 
mountains ot Sciras, they added that form of roof 
which their own climate taught them was neceſſary for 
ſheltering them from the rains. The roots in Perſia 
and Arabia are flat, but thoſe of Greece are without 
exception ſloping. It ſeems therefore a groſs violation 
of the true principles of taſte in architecture (at leaſt 
in the regions of Europe), to take away or to hide the 
roof of a houſe; and it muſt be aſcribed to that rage for 
novelty which is ſo powerful in the minds of the rich. 
Our anceſtors ſeemed to be of a very different opinion, 
and turned their attention to the ornamenting of their 
roofs as much as any other part of a building. They 
ſhowed them in the moſt conſpicuous manner, running 
them up to a great height, broke them into a thouſand 
fanciful ſhapes, and tuck them full of highly dreſſed 
windows. We laugh at this, and call it Gothic and 
clumſy ; and our great architects, not to offend any more 
in this way, conceal the roof altogether by parapets, ba- 
luſtrades, and other contrivances. Our forefathers cer- 
tainly did offend againſt the maxims of true taſte, when 
they enriched a part of a houſe with marks of elegant 
habitation, which every ſpectator muſt know to be a 
cumberſome garret: but their ſucceſſors no leſs offend, 
who take off the cover of the houſe altogether, and 
make it impoſſible to know whether it is not a mere 
{kreen or colonnade we are looking at. 

We cannot help thinking that Sir Chriſtopher Wren 
erred when he ſo induſtriouſly concealed the roof of 
St Paul's church in London. The whole of the upper 
order is a mere ſcreen. Such a quantity of wall would 
have been intolerably offenſive, had he not given it ſome 
appearance of habitation by the mock windows or 
nitches. Even in this ſtate it is gloomy, and it is odd, 
and is a puzzle to every ſpectator There ſhould be no 
puzzle in the deſign of a building any more than in a 
diſcourſe. It has been ſaid that the double roof of the 
great churches which have aifles is an incongruity, 
fooking like a houſe ſtanding on- the top of another 
houſe. But there is not the leal{t' occaſion for ſuch a 
thouzht. We know that the aiſle is a ſhed, a cloiſter. 


Suppoſe only that the lower roof or ſhed is hidden by 
a baluſtrade, it then becomes a portico, againſt which. 


the connoiſſeur has no objection: yet there is no differ- 
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is neither a ſhed, cloiſter, nor portico, any more than 
a building without a roof is a houſe. A houſe with» 
out a viſible roof is like a man abroad without bis 
hat; and we may add, that the whim of concealing 
the chimneys, now ſo faſhionable, changes a houſe to 
a barn or ſtore · houſe. A houſe ſhould not be a copy 
of any thing. It has a title to be an original; and 
a ſoreen- like houſe and a pillar- like candleſtick are 
ſimilar ſoleciſms in taſte. 

The architect is anxious to preſent a fine object, and 
a very ſimple outline diſcuſſes all his concerns with the 
roof. He leaves it to the carpenter, whom he frequent- 
ly puzzles (by his arrangements) with coverings almoſt 
impoſſible to execute. Indeed it is ſeldom that the idea 
of a roof is admitted by him into his great compoſi- 
tions ; or if he does introduce it, it is from mere affec- 
tation, and we may ſay pedantry. A pediment is fre- 
quently ſtuck up in the middle of a grand front, in 
a ſituation where a roof cannot perform its office; for 
the rain that is ſuppoſed to flow down its ſides, mult 
be received on the top of the level buildings which 
flank it. This is a manifeſt incongruity. The tops 
of dreſſed windows, trifling porches, and ſometimes a 
projecting portico, are the only ſituations in which we 
ſee the . of a roof correſpond with its office. 
Having thus loſt ſight of the principle, it is not ſur- 
priſing that the draughtſman {for he ſhould not be 
called architect) runs into every whim :.: and we ſee 
pediment within pediment, a round pediment, a hol- 
low pediment, and the greateſt of all abſurdities, a 
broken pediment. Nothing could ever reconcile us to 
the ſight of a man: with a hat without its crown, be- 
cauſe we cannot overlook the uſe of a hat. 

But when one builds a houſe, ornament alone will 
not do. We muſt have a cover; and the enormous ex- 
pence and other great inconveniences which attend the 
concealment of this cover by parapets, baluſtrades, and 
ſcreens, have obliged architects to conſider the pent 
roof as admiſſible, and to regulate its form. Any man 
of ſenſe, not under the influence of prejudice, would be 
determined in this by its fitneſs for anſwering its pur- 
poſe. A high pitched roof will undoubtedly ſhoot off 
the rains and ſnows better than one of a lower pitch. 
The wind will not ſo eaſily blow the dropping rain in 
between the ſlates, nor will it have ſo much power to 
{trip them off. A high pitched roof will exert a ſmall- 
er thruſt on the walls, both becauſe its ſtrain is leſs ho- 
rizontal, and becauſe it will admit of lighter covering. 
But it is more expenſive, becauſe there is more of it. 
It requires a greater ſize of timbers to make it equally 
ſtrong, and it expoſes a greater ſurface to the wind. 

There have been great changes in the pitch of roofs : 
our forefathers made them very high, and we make 
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them very low. It does not, however, appear, that this changes in 
change has been altogether the effect of principle. In the pitch 
the ſimple unadorned habitations of private perſons, of roofs. 


every thing comes to be adjuſted by an experience of 
inconveniences which have reſulted from too low pitch- 
ed roofs ; and their pitch will always be nearly ſuch as 
ſuits the climate and covering. Our architeds, how- 
ever, go to work on different principles. Their pro- 
ſeſſed aim is to make a beautiful object. The ſources 
of the pleaſures ariſing from what we call zaſte are ſo 
various, ſo complicated, and even ſo whimſical, that it 
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of. is almoſt in vain to look for principle in the rules adopt- 
ww = ed by our profeſſed architetts. We cannot help think- 
ing, that much of their practice reſults from a pedantic 
veneration for the beautiful productions of Grecian ar- 
chitecture. Such architects as have written on the 
principles of the art in reſpect of proportions, or what 
7 they call the onοðõ,J¼ Ax cx, are very much puzzled to 
Aud of the make a chain of reaſoning ; and the moſt that they 
Greek ar- have made of the Greek architecture is, that it exhibits 
chiteQure a nice adjuſtment of ſtrength and (train. But when we 
of them. conſider the extent of this adjuſtment, we find that it is 
wonderfully limited. The whole of i: conſiſts of a 
baſement, a column, and an entablature ; and the en- 
tablature, it is true, exhibits ſomething of a connection 
with the framework and roof of a wooden building ; 
and we believe that it really originated from this in the 
hands of the onientals, from whom the Greeks certainly 
borrowed their forms and their combinations. We could 
eaſily ſhow in the ruins of Perſepolis, and among the 
tombs in the mountains (which were long prior to the 
Greek architecture), the fluted column, the baſe, the 
Ionic and Corinthian capital, and the Doric arrange- 
ment of lintels, bearns, and rafters, all derived from 
unqueſtionable principle. The only addition made by 
'the Greeks was the pent roof; and the changes made 
by them in the ſubordinate forms of things are ſuch as 
we ſhould expect from their exquiſite judgment of 

beauty. | 
But the whole)of this is very limited ; and the Greeks, 


after making the) roof a chief feature of a houſe, went 


no farther, and contented themſelves with giving it a 
ſlope ſuited to their climate. This we have followed, 
becauſe in the milder climates we have no cogent 
reaſon for deviating from it; and if any architect 
ſhould deviate greatly in a building where the outline is 
exhibited as beautiful, we ſhould be diſguſted ; but the 
diſguſt, though felt by almoſt every ſpectator, has its 
origin in nothing but habit. In the profeſſed architect 
or man of education, the diſy uſt ariſes from pedantry : 
for there is not ſuch a cloſe connection between the form 
and uſes of a roof as ſhall give preciſe deter minations; 
and the mere form is a matter of indifference. 

We ſhould not therefore reprobate the high-pitched 
roofs of our anceſtors, particularly on the continent of 
Europe. It is there where we ſee them in all the extrem:ty 
of the faſhion, and the taſte is by no means exploded as 
is in England. A baronial caſtle in Germany and France 
is ſeldom rebuilt in the pure Greek ſtyle, or even 

like the modern houſes in Britain; the high pitched 
roofs are retained. We ſhould rot call them Gothic, 
and ugly becauſe Gothic, till we ſhow their principle to 
be falſe or taſteleſs, Now we apprehended that it will 
be fourd quite the reverſe ; and that though we cannot 
bring ourſelves to think them beautiful, we oughr to 
think them ſo. The conſtruction of the Greek archi- 
tecture is a transference of the practices that are neceſ- 
fary in a wooden building to a building of ſtone. To 
this the Greeks have adhered, in ſpite of innumerable 
difficulties. Their marble quarries, however, put it in 
their power to retain the proportions which habit had 
rendered agreeable. But it is next to impoſſible to ad- 
here to — 7 with freeſtone or bri:k, when 
the order is of magnificent dimenſions. Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren ſaw this; for his mechanical kaowledge was equal 


to his taſte. He compoſed the front of St Paul's church 
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in London of two orders, and he coupled his columns ; 
and {till the lintels which form the architrave are of ſuch 
length that they could carry no additional weight, aad 
he was obliged to truſs them behind. Had he made 


NHof. 


but one order, the architrave could not have carried its 


own weight. It is impoſſible to execute a Doric enta- 
blature of this fize in brick. It is attempted in a very 
noble front, the Academy of Arts in St Peter ſburgh. 
But the architect was obliged to make the multules and 
other projecting members of the corniche of granite, 
and many of them broke down by their own weight. 
Here is ſurely an error in principle. Since ſtone is 
the chief material of our buildings, ought not the mem- 
bers of ornamented architecture to be refinements on 
the eſſential and unaffected parts of a ſimple ſtone- 
building. There is almoſt as much propriety in the 
architecture of India, where a dome is made in imita- 
tion of a lilly or other flower inverted, as in the 
Greek imitation of a wooden building. The principles 
of maſonry, and not of carpentry, ſhould be ſcen in our 


And the 
eſſe & of 
our uſing 
ſtone. 


architecture, if we would have it according to the rules 


of juſt taſte. Now we affirm that this is the characte- 


Tiltic feature of what is called the Gothic architecture. 


In this no dependence is had on the tranſverſe ſtrength 
of ſtone. No lintels are to be ſeen ; no extravagant 
projetions. Every ſtone is preſſed to its neighb-ur-, 
and none is expoſed to a tranſverſe ſtrain. The Greeks 
were enabled to execute their coloſſal buildings only by 
uling immenſe blocks of the hardeſt materials, The 
Norman maſon could raiſe a building to the ſkies with- 
out uling a ſtone which a labourer could not carry to 
the top on his back. Their architects ſtudied the prin- 
ciples of equilibrium; and having attained a wonderful 
knowledge ot it, they indulged themſelves in exhibiting 
remarkable inſtances. We call this falſe taite, and ay 
that the appearance of inſecurity is the great eſt fault. 
But this is owing to our habits : our thoughts may be 
ſaid to run into a wooden train, and certain fimple 
maxims of carpentry are familiar to our imagination; 
and in the careful adherence to theſe conſiſts the beauty 
and ſymmetry of the Greek architecture. Had we been 
as much habituated to the equilibrium of preſſure, this 
apparent inſecurity would not have met our eye: we 
would have perceived the ſtrengtb, and we ſhould have 

reliſhed the ingenuity. | 
The Gothic architecture is perhaps intitled to the 
name of rational architecture, and its beauty is founded 
on the characteriſtic diſtinction of our ſpecies. It de- 
ſerves cultivation: not the pitiful, ſervile, and un- 
ſkilled copying of the monuments; this will produce 
incongruities and abſurdities equal to any that have 
crept into the Greek architecture: but let us examine 
with attention the nice diſpoſition cf the groins and 
ſpaundrels ; let us ſtudy the tracery and knots, not as 
ornaments, but as uſeſul members; let us obſerve how 
they have made their walls like honey-combs, and ad- 
mire their ingenuity as we pretend to admire the inſtinct 
infaſed by the great architect into the bee. All this 
cannot be underſtood without mechanical knowledge; a 
thing which few of our profeſſional architects have any 
ſhare of. Thus would architectonic taſte be a mack of 
{kill ; and the perſon who preſents the deſign of a build- 
ing would know how to execute it, without commiting 

it entirely to the maſon and carpenter. 
Theſe obſervations are not a digreflian from our ſub- 
jeck. 
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Roof. je&t, The fame principles of mutual preſſure and equi- 
—Y> librium have a place in roofs and many wooden editices ; 
and if they had been as much ſtudied as the Normans 
and Saracens ſeem to have ſtudied ſuch of them as were 
applicable to their purpoſes, we might have produced 
wooden buildings as far ſuperior to what we are fami- 
liarly acquainted with, as the bold and wonderful 
churches ſtill remaining in Europe are ſuperior to the 
timid productions of our ſtone architecture. Ihe cein- 
tres uſed in building the bridge of Orleans and the 
corn-market of. Paris, are late inſtances of what may 
be done in this way. The laſt mentioned is a dome of 
200 ſeet diameter, built of fir planks ; and there is not 
a piece of timber in it more than nine teet Jong, a foot 

Ir broad, and three inches thick. 
The Nor- The Norman architects frequently roofed with ſtone. 
man archi» Their wooden roofs were in geueral very ſimple, and 


— roof. their profeſſed aim was to diſpenſe with them altoge- 

ed with ther. Fond of their own ſcience, they copied nothing 

ſtoue. from a wooden building, and ran into a fimilar fau't 
with the ancient Greeks. The parts of their buildings 
which were neceſſarily of timber were made to imitate 
ſtone- buildings; and Gothic ornament conſiſts in cram- 
ming every thing full of arches and ſpaundrels. No- 
thing elſe is to be ſeen ia their timber-works, nay even 
in 4 ſculpture. Look at any of the maces or 
ſceptres ſtill to be found about the old cathedrals ; they 

12 are ſilver ſteeples. 

Effects of But there appears to have been a rivalſhip-in old 

the riva- times between the maſons and the carpemers. Many 

M Po of the baronial halls are of prodigious width, and are 


maſons and roofed with timber: and the carpenters appeared to | 


carpenters have borrowed much knowledge from the maſons cf 
of ancient thoſe times, and their wide roofs are frequently con- 
nes. ſtructed with great ingenuity. Their aim, like the ma- 
ſons, was to throw a roof over a very wide building 
without employing great logs of timber. We have ſeen 
roofs 60 feet wide, without having a piece of timber in 
it above 10 feet long and 4 inches ſquare. The Par- 
liament Houſe and 'Tron-Church of Edinburgh, the 
great hall of 'Tarnaway caſtle near Elgin, are ſpecimens 
of thoſe roofs. They are very numerous on the contt- 
nent. Indeed Britain retains ſew monuments of private 
magnificence. Ariſtocratic ſtate never was ſo great 
there; and the rancour of the civil wars gave molt 
of the performances of the carpenter to the flames. 
Weſtminſter-hall exhibics a ſpecimen of the falſe tate 
of the Norman roofs. It contains rhe eſſential parts in- 
deed, very properly diſpoſed ; but they are hidden, or 
intentionally covered, with what is conceived to be or- 
namental ; and this is an imitation of ſtone arches, cram- 
med in between lender pillars which hang down from 
the principal frames, truſſes, or rafters. In a pure Nor- 
man roof, ſuch as Tarnaway hall, the eſſential parts are 
exhibited as things underſtvod, and therefore reliſhed, 
They are rehned and ornamented; and it is here that 
the inferior kind of taſte or the want of it may appear. 
And here we do not mean to defend all the whims of 
our anceſtors ; but we aſſert that it is no more neceſſary 
to conſider the members of a roof as things to be con- 
ccaled like a garret or privy, than the members of a 
ceiling, which form the moſt beautiful part of the 
Greek architecture. Should it be ſaid that a roof is 


only a thing to keep off the rain, it may be anſwered, 
4 | 
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language is Price in his Britiſh Carpenter. Mathurin 


Ro 
that a ceiling is only to keep off the duſt; or the floor Roo. 
to be trodden under foot, and that we ſhould have nei. 
ther copartments in the one nor inlaid work or carpets 
on the other. The ſtructure of a roof may therefore 
be exhibited with propriety, and made an ornamental 
feature. This has been done even in Italy. The church 
of St Maria Maggiore in Rome and ſeveral others are 
ſpecimens : but it mult be acknowledged, that the forms 
of the principal frames of theſe roots, which reſemble 
thoſe of our modern buildings, are very unfit for agree- 
able ornament. As we have * obſerved, our imagi- 
nations have not been made ſufficiently familiar with the 
principles, and we are rather alarmed than pleaſed with 
the appearance of the immenſe logs of timber which 
form the couples of theſe roofs, and hang over our 
heads with every appearance of weight and danger. Ir 
is quite otherwiſe with the ingenious roofs of the Ger- 
man and Norman architects. Slender timbers, inter- 
laced with great ſymmetry, and thrown by neceſſity in- 
to figures which are naturally pretty, form altogether 
an object which no carpenter can view without plea- 
ſure. And why ſhould the gentleman refuſe himſelf 
the ſame pleaſure of beholding ſcientific ingenuity ? I3 

The roof is in fact the part of the building which Neceſlity 
requires the greateſt degree of ſkill, and where ſcience of ſcience 
wi be of more ſervice than in any other part. The + vthd 
architect ſeldom knows much of the matter, and leaves 
the taſł to the carpenter. The carpenter confiders the 
framing of a great roof as the touchſtone of his art; 
and nothing indeed tends ſo much to ſhow his judge- 
ment and his fertility of reſource, Fl 

It mult therefore be very acceptable to the artiſt to 
have a clear view of the principles by which this diffi- 
cult problem may be ſolved in the beſt manner, fo that 
the roof may have all the ſtrength and ſecurity that 
can be wiſhed for, without an extravagant expence of 
timber and iron. We have ſaid that mechanical ſcience 
can give great aſſiſtance in this matter, We may add 
that the framing of carpentry, whether for roofs, floors, 
or ary other purpoſe, affords one of the moſt elegant 
and moſt ſatisfactory applications which can be made 14 
of mechanical ſcience to the arts of common life. Un- And the 
fortunately the practical artiſt is ſeldom poſſeſſed even lutile at- 
of the ſmall portion of ſcience which would almoſt in- tention hi- 
ſure his practice from all riſk of failure; and even our tberto paid 
molt experienced carpenters have ſeldom any more * 
knowledge than what ariſes from their experience and 
natural ſagacity. The moſt approved author in our 


4 
* 


Jouſſe is in like manner the author moſt in repute in 
France; and the publications of both theſe authors are 
void of every appearance of principle. It is not un- 
common to ſee the works of carpenters of the greateſt 
reputation tumble down, in conſequence of miſtakes 
f. om which the moſt elementary knowledge would have 
ſaved them. | | RY 
We ſhall attempt, in this article, to give an account Purpoſe 
of the leading principles of this art in a manner ſo fami- of this ar- 
liar and palpable, that any perſon who knows the com- *'*'<: 
mon properties of the lever, and the compolition of mo- 
tion, thall ſo far underſtand them as to be able, on every 
occalion, ſo to diſpoſe his materials, with reſpect to the 
ſtrains to which they are to be expoſed, that he ſhall 
always know the effective ſtrain on every piece, and 


thall, 
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Rost. ſhall, in moſt caſes, be able to make the diſpoſition poſe this pillar ſtanding vpright, and loaded above. Foot. 
WS fach as to derive the greateſt poſſible advantage from The ſupports ariſing from the cement act obliquely, a Na ant 
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the materials which he employs. 

It is evident that the whole muſt depend on the prin- 
ciples which regulate the N of the materials, re- 
latide to the manner in which this ſtrength is exert- 
ed, and the manner in which the ſtrain is laid on the 
piece of matter. With reſpect to the firſt, this is not 
the proper place for conſidering it, and we muſt refer 
the reader to the article SrzzxGora of Materials in Me- 
chanics., We ſhall juſt borrow from that article two or 
three propoſitions ſnited to our purpoſe. 

The force with which the materials of our edifices, 
roofs, floors, machines, and framings of every kind, re- 
ſiſt being broken or cruſhed, or pulled aſunder, is, im- 
mediately or ultimately, the coheſion of their particles. 
When a weight hangs by a rope, it tends either imme- 
diately to break all the fibres, overcoming the coheſion 
among the particles of each, or it tends to pull one 
parcel of them from among the reſt, with which they 
are joined. This union of the fibres is brought about 
by ſome kind of gluten, or by twiſting, which cauſes 
them to bind each other fo hard that any one will 
break rather than come out, ſo much is it withheld by 
friction. The ultimate reſiſtance: is therefore the cohe- 
ſion of the fibre; the force or ſtrength of all fibrous 
materials, ſuch as timber, is exerted in much the ſane 


manner. The fibres are either broken or pulled out 


from among the reſt. Metals, ſtone, glaſs, and the 


like, reſiſt being pulled aſunder by the ſimple coheſion 


of their parts. 

The force which is neceſſary for breaking a rope or 
wire is a proper meaſure of its ſtrength. In like man- 
ner, the force neceſſary for tearing directly aſunder any 
rod of wood or metal, breaking all its fibres, or tearing 
them from among each other, is a proper meaſure 
of the united ſtrength of all theſe fibres. And it 
is the ſimpleſt ſtrain to which they can be expoſed, 
being juſt equal to the ſum of the forces neceſſary 
for breaking or diſengaging each fibre. And, if the 
body is not of a fibrous ſtructure, which is the 
caſe with metals, ſtones, glaſs, and many other ſub- 
ſtances, this force is ſtill equal to the ſimple ſum of 
the coheſive forces of each particle which is ſeparated 
by the fracture. Let us diſtinguith this mode of exer- 
tion of the coheſion of the body by the name of its A s- 
SOLUTE STRENGTH. 


When ſolid bodies are, on the contrary, expoſed to 
great compreſſion, they can reſiſt only to a certain de- 
gree. A piece of clay or lead will be ſqueezed out; 
a piece of freeſtone will be cruſhed to powder ; a beam 
of wood will be crippled, ſwelling out in the middle, 
and its fibres loſe their mutual coheſion, after which it 
is eaſily cruſhed by the load. A notion may be form- 
ed of the manner in which theſe ſtrains are reſiſtzd by 


conceiving a cylindrical pipe filled with ſmall ſhot, well 


ſhaken together, ſo that each ſphericle is lying in the 
cloſeſt manner poſſible, that is, in cont, & with fix 
others in the ſame vertical plane (this being the poſi- 
tion in which the ſhot will take the leaſt room). Thus 
each touches the reſt in fix points: Now ſuppoſe them 
all united, in theſe ſix points only, by ſome cement. 


This aſſemblage will ſtick together and form a cylingri- - 


cal pillar, which may be taken out of its mould. 


Sup- 
Vor. XVI. 


round which it will turn. 


and the load tends either to force them aſunder Jate- 
rally, or to make them flide on each other: either ot 
theſe things happening, the whole is cruſhed to pieces. 
The reſiſtance of fibrous materials to ſuch a (train is a 
little more intricate, but may be explained in a wa» 
very ſimilar. 

A piece of matter of any kind may alſo be deftroyed. 
by wrenching or twiſting it. We can eaſily form « 
notion of its reſiſtance to this kind of ſtrain by conſi- 
dering what would happen to the cylinder of ſmall thor 
it treated in this way. 

And laſtly, a beam, or a bar of metal, or a piece ot 
ſtone or other matter, may be broken tranſverſely. 
This will happen to a rafter or joiſt ſapported at the 
ends when overloaded, or to a beam having one end 
ſtuck faſt in a wall and a load laid on its projecting 
part, This is the ſtrain to which materials are mot 
commonly expoſed in roofs ; and, unfortunately, it is 
the ſtrain which they are the leaſt able to bear; or ra- 
ther it is the manner of application which cauſes an ex- 
ternal force to excite the greateſt poſſible immediate 
ſtrain on the particles. It is againlt this that the car- 
penter mult chiefly guard, avoiding- it when in his 
power, and, in every caſe, diminiſhing it as much as 
poſſible. 
tion of the great weakneſs of materials in relation 
to this tranſverſe ſtrain. But 'we ſhall do nothing 


STRENGTH. 


Let ACBD (fig. 1.) repreſent the ſide of a beam 


firmly fixed, and let it be loaded with a weight W 
appended to its extremity, This tends to break it; 
and the leaſt reflection will convince any perſon that if 
the beam is equally ſtrong throughout, it will break in 
the line CD, even with the ſurtace of the wall. It 
will open at D, while C will ſerve as a ſort of joint, 
The croſs ſection through 
the line CD, is, . for this reaſon, called the /eion of 


fracture, and the horizontal line, drawn through C on 


its under ſurface, is called the axis of fracture. The 
fracture is made by tearing aſunder the fibres, ſuch as 
DE or FG. Let us ſuppoſe a real joint at C, and 
that the beam is really ſawed through along CD, and 
that in place of its natural fibres threads are ſubſtituted 
all over the ſection of fracture. The weight now tends 
to break theſe threads; and it is our buſineſs to find 
the force necefſiry for this purpoſe. | 

It is evident that DCA may be conliidered as a bend- 
ed lever, of which C is the fulcrum. If f he the force 
which will juſt balance the coheſion of a thread when 
hung on it ſo that the ſmalleſt addition will break it, 
we may find the weight which will be ſufficient for this 
purpoſe when hung on at A, by ſaying, AC : CD 
=: 2, and e will be the weight which will juſt break 
the t- read, by hanging @ by the poiut A. This gives 
us S If the weight be hung on at a, the force 
juſt Wh for breaking the ſame thread will be 
T PI In like manner the force e, which muſt be 
hung on at A in order to break an equally ſtrong or an 


. 


3 equally 


T7 


It is neceſſary to give the re.der a clear no- Their 
weakneſs 
in relation 
h . d | to tranſ- 
+ more, referring him to the articles Sraain, STRESS, verſe 
{trains. 
ate 


projecting horizontally from a wall in which i: is CCCSXTL. 
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——— equally reſiſting fibre at F, muſt be = And 


ſo on of all the reſt 

If we ſuppoſe all the fibres to exert equal reſiſtances 
at the inſtant of fracture, we know, from the ſimpleſt 
elements of mechanics, that the reſiſtance of all the 
particles in the line CD, each aRing equally in its own 
place, is the ſame as if all the individual refiltances were 
united in the middle point g. Now this total reſiſtance 
is the reſiſtance or ſtrength f of each particle, multiplied 
by the number of particles. This number may be ex- 
preiſ:d by the line CD, becauſe we have no reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that they are at unequal diſtances. Therefore, 
in comparing different ſections together, the number of 
particles in each are as the ſections themſelves. There- 
tore DC may repreſent the number of particles in the 
line DC'. Le us call this line the depth of the beam, 
and expreſs it by the ſymbol d. And ſince we are at 
preſent treating of roofs whoſe rafters and other parts 
are commonly cf uniform breadth, let us call AH or 
Bl the breadth of the beam, and expreſs it by ö, and 
let C \ be called its length, J. We may now expreſs 
the ſtrength of the whole line CD by / x d, and we 
may ſuppoſe it all concentrated in the middle point g. 
Its mechanical energy, therefore, by which it reſiſts 
the energy of the weight , applied at the diſtance 1, 
is f, CD. Cg, while the momentum of u is w. CA. 
We muſt therefore have 7. CD. Cg==wv. CA, or fd. 3d 
=w. J, and fd: w=1:id, or fd: w = 21: d. That 
is twice the length of the beam is to its depth as the 
abſolute ſtrength of one of its vertical planes to its re- 
lative ſtrength, or its power of reſiſting this traniverſe 
fracture. 

It is evident, that what has been now demonſtrated 
of the reſiſtance exerted in the line CD, is equally true 
of every line parallel to CD, in the thickneſs or breadth 
of the beam. The abſolute ſtrength of the whole ſec- 
tion of fracture is properly repreſented” by V d. b, and 
we ill have 21: dd: w; or twice the length of 
the beam is to its depth as the abſolute ſtrength to the 
relative {trength. Suppoſe the beam 12 feet long and 
one foot deep; then whatever is its abſolute ſtrength, 
the 24th part of this will break it-if hung at its extre- 
mity. | 

But even this is too ſavourable a ſtatement-; all the 
fibres are ſuppoſed to act alike in the inſtant of frac- 
ture. But this is not true. At the inſtant that the 
fibre at D breaks, it is ſtretched to the utmoſt, and is 
exerting its whole force. But at this inſtant the fibre 
at g is not ſo much ſtretched, and it is not then exert- 
ing its utmoſt force. If we ſuppoſe the extenſion of 
the fibres to be as their diſtance from C, and the actual 
exertion of each to be as their extenſions, it may eaſily 
be ſhown (ſee STRENGTH and STRAIN), that the whole 
reſiſtance is the ſame as if the full force of all the fibres 
were united at a point r diſtant from C by one third of 
CD. In this caſe we muſt ſay, that the abſolute 
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very diſtindly ſeen, if we attempt to break a piece of Roof. 
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cork cut into the ſhape of a beam: this being the caſe, 
C is not the centre of fracture. There is ſome point e 
which lies between the fibres which are ſtretched and 
thoſe that are compreſſed. This fibre is neither 
ſtretehed nor ſqueezed ; and this point is the real centre 
of fracture; and the lever by which a fibre D reſiſts, 
is not DC, but a ſhorter one De; and the energy of 
the whole reſiſtances muſt be leſs than by the ſecond 
ſtatement, Till we know the proportion between the 
dilatability and compreſſibility of the parts, and the re- 
lation between the dilatations of che fibres and the re- 
ſiſtances which they exert in this ſtate of dilatation, we 
cannot politively ſay where the point c is ſituated, nor 
what is the ſum of the actual reſiſtances, or the point 
where their action may be ſuppoſed contentrated. The 
tormer woods, ſuch as oak and cheſnut, may be ſuppo- 
ſed to be but ſlightly compreſſible ; we know that wil- 
low and other ſoft woods are comprethble, Theſe 
laft muſt therefore be weaker : for it is evident, that 
the fibres which are in a ſtate of compreſſion do not. 
reſiſt the fracture. It it well known, that a beam of 
willow may be cut through from C to g without weak - 


ening it in the leaſt, if the cut be filled up by a wedge 


of hard wood (luck in. 

We can only ſay, that very ſound oak and red fir 
have the centre of effort ſo ſituated, that the abſolute 
ſtrength is to the relative ſtrength in a proportion not 
leſs than that of three and a half times the length of 
the beam to its depth. A ſquare inch of ſound oak 
will carry about 8000 pounds. If this bar be firmly 
fixed in a wall, and proje& 12 inches, and be loaded 
at the extremity with 200 pounds, it will be broken. 
It will juſt bear 190, its relative ſtrength being r of 
it abſolute ſtrength ; and this is the caſe only with the 
fineſt pieces, ſo placed that their annual plates or layers 
are in a vertical poſition. A. larger log is not ſo 
ſtrong tranſverſely, becauſe its plates. lie in various di- 
rections round the heart. 


Theſe obſervations are enough to give us a diſtinct þ,. 3 


ical 


notion of the vaſt diminution of the ſtrength of timber inference. 


when the ſtrain is acroſs it; and we ſee the juſtice of 
the maxim which we inculcated, that the carpenter, in 
framing roofs, ſhould avoid as much as poſſible the ex- 
poſing his timbers to-tranſverſe ſtrains, But this can- 
not be avoided in all caſes. Nay the ultimate ſtrain, 
ariſing from the very nature of a roof, is tranſverſe, 
The rafters mult carry their own weight, and this tends 
to break them acroſs: an oak beam a foot deep will not 
carry its own weight if it project more than 60 feet. 
Befides this, the ratters mult carry the lead, ty ling, or 
lates. We muſt therefore conſider this tranſverſe 


ſtrain a little more particularly, ſo as to know what 
ſtrain will be laid on any part by an unavoidable load, 


laid on either at that part or at any other. 


We have hitherto ſuppoſed, that the beam had one 5 b 
of its ends fixed in a wall, and that it was loaded at the when 


ſtrength is to the relative ſtrength as three times the other end. This is nat an uſual arrangement, and was beams are 
length to the depth; ſo that the beam is weaker than taken merely as affording a ſimple application of the — 
by the former ſtatement in the proportion of two to mechanical principles. It is much more uſual to have 2 Wade 
three. 5 the beam ſupported at the ends, and loaded in the jn the mid- 
Even this is more ſtrength than experiment juſti- middle. Let the beam FEGH (fig. 2.) reſt on the dle, &c. 
fies ; and we can ſee an evident reaſon for it. When props E and G, and be loaded at its middle point C 
the beam is ſtrained, not only are the upper fibres with a weight W. It is required to determine the 


ſtretched, but the lower fibres are compreſſed. This is 


ſtrain at the ſection CD? It is plain that the beam will 
receive 
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| Reef,” receive the ſame ſupport, and ſuffer the ſame ſtrain, if, 
—— inſtead of the blocks E and G, we ſubſtitute the ropes 


e and g are to W in the proportion of 
to GE. Now, in this ſtate of things, it appears 


„% „ 


Efe, Gg, going over the pulleys f and g, and loaded 
with proper weights e and g. The weight e is equal 
to the ſupport given by the block E; and g is equal to 
the ſupport given by G. The ſum of e and g is equal 
to W; and, on whatever point W is hung, the weights 
G and DE 


that the ſtrain on the ſection CD ariſes immediately 


from the upward action of the ropes F/ and H/, or 
the upward preſſions of the blocks E and G; and that 
the office of the weight W is to oblige the beam to op- 


poſe this ſtrain. Things are in the ſame tate in reſpect 
of {train as if a block were ſubſtituted at D for the 


weight W, and the weights e and g were hung on at 


E and G; only the directions will be oppoſite. The 
beam tends to break in the ſection CD, becauſe the 


ropes pull it upwards at E and G, while a weight W 
holds it down at C. 
becomes the centre of fracture. 


It tends to open at D, and C 
The ſtrain therefore is 
the ſame as if the half ED were fixed in the wall, and 
a weight equal to g, that is, to the half of W, were 
hung on at G. 

Hence we conclude, that a beam ſupported at both 
ends, but not fixed there, and loaded in the middle, 
will carry twice as much weight as it can carry at its 
extremity, when the other extremity is fait in a wall. 


The ſtrain occaſioned at any point L by a weight ſtill ſuppoſe it united at its centre of gravity. 


W, hung on at any other point D, is = W x 
105 LG. For EG is to ED as W to the preſſure 


occaſioned at G. This would be balanced by ſome 
weight g acting over the pulley 5 and this tends to 
break the beam at L, by acting on the lever GL. The 


D ; 
preſſure at G is W. =, and therefore the ſtrain at L 


* EG- "Ds 
In like manner, the ſtrain occaſioned at the point 


D by the weight W hung on there, is W FG * DG ; 


which is therefore equal to + W, when D is the middle 

point. 
Hence we ſee, that the general ſtrain on the beam 

ariſing from one weight, is proportionable to the rect- 


| W.DE.DG 
angle of the parts of the beam, (for EG is as 


DE.DG), and is greateſt when the load is laid on the 
middle of the beam. 

We alſo ſee, that the ſtrain at L, by a load at D, is 
equal to the ſtrain at D by the ſame load at L. And 
the ſtrain at L, from a load at D, is to the ſtrain 
by the ſame load at L as DE to LE. Theſe are all 


very obvious corollaries; and they ſufficiently inform 


us concerning the ſtrains which are produced on any 
part of the 1imber by a load laid on any other part. 

If we now ſuppoſe the beam to be fixed at the two 
ends, that is, firmly framed, or held down þy blocks 
at I and K, placed beyond E and G, or framed into 


poſts, it will carry twice as much as when its ends were 


free. For ſuppoſe it ſawn throu CD; the 
weight W hung on there will be TI IONS break 


it at E and G. Now reſtore the connection of the ſec- 
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tion CD, it will require another weight W to break it 
there at the ſame time. 

Therefore, when a rafter, or any piece of timber, is 
firmly connected with three fixed points G, E, I, it 
will bear a greater load between any two of them than 
if its connection with the remote point were removed; 
and if it be faſtened in four points, G, E, I, K, it will 
be twice as ſtrong in the middle part as without th-: 
two remote connections. | 

One is apt to expect from this that the joilt of 4 
floor will be much ſtrengthened; by being firmly built in 
the wall. It is alittle ſtrengthened; but che bold wick 
can thus be given it is much too ſhort to be of any 
ſenſible ſervice ; and it tends greatly to thatter the wall, 
becauſe, when it is bent down by a load, it forces up 
the wall with the momentum of a long lever. Judgici- 
ous builders therefore take care not to bind the joiits 
tight in the wall. But when the joiſts of adjoining 
rooms lie in the ſame direction, it is a great advantagz 
to make them of one piece. They are then twice as 
ſtrong as when made in two lengths. 

It is eaſy to deduce from theſe premiſſes the ſtrain on 
any point which ariſes from the weight of the beam it- 
ſelf, or from any load which is uniformly diſfuſed over 
the whole or any part. We may always conſider the 
whole of the weight which is thus uniformly diffuſed 
over any part as united in the middle point of that 
part; and if the load is not unifornily diffuſed, we may 
Thus, 
to know the ſtrain at L ariſing from the weight ot th: 
whole beam, we may ſuppole the whole weight accu- 
mulated in its middle point D. Alto the ftrain at L, 
ariſing from ibe weight of the part ED, is the ſ:me as 
if this weight were accumu'ated in the middle pint d 
of ED; and it is the tame as if haf the weight of ED 
were hung on at D. For the real ſtrain at L is the 
upward prefſure at G, acting by the lever GL. Now 
call the weight of the part DEe; this upward preſſure 


; e X AE re Xx DE 
will be EG ? or 2 on 


Therefore the ſtrain on the middle of a beam, ari- 
ſing from its own weighty or from any uniform load, is 


ED 
the weight of the beam or its load X EG * DG; that 
is, half the weight of the beam or load multiplied or act- 


FG i . | 

Alſo the ſtrain at L, ariſing from the weight of the 
beam, or the uniform load, is the weight of the beam 
or load _ the lever LG. It is therefore pro- 
portional to LG, and is greateſt of all at D. There 
fore a beam of uniform ſtrength throughout, unitormly 
loaded, will break in the middle. 

It is of importance to know the relation between 
the ſtrains ariling from the weights of the beams, or 
from any unitormly diffuſed load, and the relative 
ſtrength. We have already ſeen, that the relative 


ing by the lever DG ; for 


. d 
ſtrength is Fa, where m is a number to be diſco- 


m / 
vered by experiment for every different ſpecies of mate- 
rials. Leaving cut every circumſtance but what de- 


pends on the dimenſions of the beam, viz. d, b, and I, we 


lee that the relative ſtrength is in the proportion of 2 


3 N 2 that 
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Relation 
between 
the weights 
or {trains 
and the re- 
lative 
ſtrength, 
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directly and the length inverſely, _ 

Now, to confider firſt the train ariſing from the 
weight of the beam itſelf, it is evident that this weight 
increaſes in the ſame proportion with the depth, the 
breadth, and rhe length of the beam. Therefore its 

wer of refilling this ſtrain mult be as its depth direct- 

y, and the ſquare of its length inverſely. To conſider 
this in a more popular manner, it is plain that the in- 
creaſe of breadth makes no change in the power of re- 


ſiſting the actual rain, becauſe the load and the abſo- 


Jute ſtrength increaſe in the ſame proportion with the 
breadth. But by increaſing the depth, we inereaſe the 
reſiſting ſection in the fame proportion, and therefore 
the number of reſiſting fibres and the abſolute ſtrength; 
but we alſo increaſe the weight in the ſame propor- 
tion. This makes a compenſation, and the relative 
ſtrength is yet the fame. But by increaſing the depth, 
we have not only increaſed the abſolute ſtrength, but 
alſo its mechanical energy: For the reſiſtance to frac- 
ture is the ſame as if the full ſtrength of each fibre was 
exerted at the point which we called the centre of ef- 
fort ; and we ſhowed that the diſtance of this from the 
underſide of the beam was a certain portion (a half, a 
third, a fourth, &c.) of the whole depth of the beam. 
This diſtance is the arm of the lever by which the cohe- 
tion of the wood may be ſuppoſed to act. Therefore 
this arm of the lever, and conſequently the energy of 
the reſiſtanee, increaſes in the proportion of the depth 
of the bean, and this remains uncompenſated by any 
increaſe of the ſtrain. On the whole, therefore, the 
power of the beam to ſaſtain its own weight increaſes 
in the proportion of its depth. But, on the other 
hand, the power of withſtanding a given ſtrain applied 
at its extremity, or to any aliquot part of its length, 
is diminiſhed as the length increaſes, or is inverſely as 
the length; and the ftrain ariſing from the weight 
of the beam alſo increaſes as the oath. Therefore 
the power of reſiſting the ſtrain actually exerted on it 
by the weight of the beam is inverſely as the ſquare of 
the length. On the whole, therefore, the power of a 
beam to carry its own weight, varies in the proportion 
of its depth directly and the ſquare of its length in- 
verſely. | 


As this ſtrain is frequently a conſiderable part of the 


whole, it is proper to conſider it apart, and then to rec- 


kon only on what remains for the ſupport of any extra- 
neous load, 


gravity, the middle point of the beam) is inverſely as 
the length; and the a2ual ſtrain is as the length, and 
therefore its momentum is as the ſquare of the length. 
Therefore the power of a beam to carry a weight uni- 
formly diffuſed over it, is inverſely as the ſquare of the 
length. MN. B. It is here underſtood, that the uniform 
load is of ſome determined quantity for every foot of 
the length, ſo that a beam of double length carries a 
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the ation 


We have hitherto ſuppoſed that. the forces which 


ef the load tend to break a beam tranſverſely, are acting in a direc- 


is oblique, 


en 
Is * ; a N ö | WEE 
1 that is, as the breadth and the ſquare of the depth tion perpendicular to the beam. This is always the Noa. 
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caſe in level floors loaded in any manner; but in roofs, 
the action of the load tending to break the rafters is ob- 
lique, becauſe gravity always acts in vertical lines.. It 
may alſo frequently happen, that a beam is ſtrained by 
a force acting obliquely. This modification of the 
ſtrain is eaſily diſcuſſed. Suppoſe that the external 


force, which is meaſured by the weight W. in fig. r. 


acts in the direction A u inſtead of AW. Draw C4 
perpendicular to Aw. Then the momentum of this 
external force is not to be meaſured by W x AC, bur 
by WIN 4C. The train thereſore by which the fibres 
in the ſection of fracture DC are torn aſunder, is di- 
miniſhed in the proportion of CA to C4, that is, in 
the proportion of radius to the ſine of the angle CA4, 
which the beam makes with the direction of the exter- 
nal force. 

To apply this to our purpoſe in the moſt familiar 
manner, let AB (fig. 3.) bean oblique rafter of a build- 
ing, loaded with a weight W ſuſpended to any point 
C, and thereby occaſioning a ſtrain in ſome part D. 
We have already ſeen, that the immediate cauſe of the 
ſtrain on D is the reaction of the ſupport which is gi- 
ven to the point B. The rafter may at preſent be con- 
ſidered as a lever, ſupported at A, and pulled down by 
the line CW. This occaſions a preſſure on B, and the 


the lever, that is, in the direction Bi, perpendicular to 
BA. This tends to break the beam in every part. 


The preſſure exerted: at B is W „A being a 


horizontal line. Therefore the ſtrain at D will be 
WXAE | } 
I BD. Had the beam been lying horizon- 


tally, the ſtrain at OO the weight W ſuſpended at 
C, would have been "IF * BD. It is therefore di- 


miniſhed in the proportion of AC to AE, that is, in 
the proportion of radius to the coſine of the elevation, 


ſupport acts in the oppoſite direction to the action of 


or in the proportion of the ſecant of elevation to che 


radius. 


It is evident, that this law of diminution of the ſtrain 
is the ſame whether the ſtrain ariſes from-a load on any 
part of the rafter, or from the weight of the rafter it- 
ſelf, or from any load uniformly diffuſed over its 
length, provided only that theſe loads act in vertical 


lines. 


its length, the load on the flant-ſide BA of the roof 
will be to the load of a ſimilar covering on the half AF 
of the flat roof, of the ſame width, as AB to AF. 
But the tranſverſe action of any load on AB, by which 
it tends to break it, is to that of the ſame load on AF 
as AF to AB. The tranſverſe ſtrain therefore is the 
ſame on both, the increaſe of real load on AB being 
compenſated by the obliquity of its action. But the 
ſtrengths of beams to reſiſt equal ſtrains, applied to ſi- 
milar points, or uniformly diffuſed over them, are in- 
verſely as their lengths, becauſe the momentum or eder- 
gy of the ſtrain is proportional to the length. There- 


fore 


22 | 
Power ofa In the next place the power of a beam to carry agg We can now compare the ſtrength of roofs which . 
beam to load which is uniformly diffuſed over its length, muſt have different elevations. Suppoſing the width of the roofs ha- 
cry ated be inverſely as the fquare of the length: for the building to be given, and that the weight of a ſquare ving dle 
diffuſed power of withſtanding any ſtrain applied to an aliquot yard of covering is alſo given. Then, becauſe the load bent eleva- 

1 over its Part of the length (which is the caſe here, becauſe the on the rafter will iacreaſe in the ſame proportion with * þ 
length. load may be conceived as accumulated at its centre of pared. 
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fore the power of AB to withſtand the ſtrain to which 


net is really expoſed, is to the power of AF to refit its 


23 
UfFect of 
other 
ſtrains, _ 
preſſures, 
ot thruſts. 


ing the intended tilin 
vertical line F6, and 


ſtrain as AF td AB, 1f, therefore, a rafter AG. of a 
certain ſcantling is juſt able to carry the roofing laid 
on it, a rafter AB of the fame ſcantling, but more 
elevated, will be too weak in the proportion of AG to 
AB. Therefore ſteeper roofs require Router rafters, in 
order that they may be equally able to carry a roofing 
of equal weight per ſquare yard. To be equally 18 
they muſt be made broader, or placed nearer to eac 

other, in the proportion of their greater length, or they 


muſt be made deeper in the ſubduplicate proportion of 


their length. The following eaſy conſtruction will en- 
able the artiſt nat familiar with computation to pro- 
portion the depth of the rafter to the ſlope of the roof. 
Let the horizontal line af (fig. 4.) be the proper 
depth of a beam whoſe length is half the width of the 
building; that is, ſuch as would make it fit for carry- 
laid on a flat roof. Draw the 


the mafter; make ag equal to af, and deſcribe the ſe- 
micirele dg: draw a 4 perpendicular to a6, ad is the 


required depth. The demonſtration is evident. 


We have now treated in ſufficient detail what relates 
to the chief rain on the component parts of a roof, 
namely, what-tends to break them tranſverſely ; and we 
have enlarged more on the ſubject than what the pre- 
ſent occafion indiſpenſably required, becauſe the propo- 


ſitions which we have demonſtrated are equally appli- 


cable to all framings of carpentry, and are even of great- 
er moment in many caſes, particularly in the conſtruc- 
tion of machines. Theſe conſiſt of levers in various 
forms, which are ſtrained tranſverſely ; and fimilar ſtrains 
frequently occur in many of the ſupporting and connect- 
ing parts. We ſhall give in the article TiusEA an 
account of the experiments which have been made by 
different naturaliſts, in order to aſcertain the abſolute 
ſtrength of ſome of the materials which are molt gene- 
rally framed together in buildings and engines. The 
houſe-carpenter will draw from them abſolute numbers, 
which he can apply to his particular purpoſes by 
means of the propoſitions which we have now eſta- 
bliſhed. 

We proceed, in the next place, to conſider the other 
ſtrains to which the parts of roofs are expoſed, in con- 
ſequence of. the ſupport which they mutually give each 
other, and the preſſures (or thruſts as they are called in 
the language of the houſe-carpenter) which they exert 
on each — and on the walls or piers of the build- 
ing. 
; a beam or piece of timber AB (fig. 5.) be ſuſ- 


. pended by two lines AC, BD; or let it be ſupported 


by two props AE, BF, which are perfectly moveable 
round their remote extremities E, F, or let it reſt on the 
two polithed plains KAH, LBM. Moreover, let G 
be the centre of gravity of the beam, and let GN be a 
line through the centre of gravity perpendicular to the 
horizon. 
vertical line GN either paſſes through P, the point in 


which the directions of the two lines AC, BD, or the 


direQtions of the two props AE, FD, or the perpendi- 
culars to the two planes KAH, LBM interſe& each 
other, or is parallel to theſe directions. For the ſup- 
ports given by the lines or props are unqueſtionably ex- 
erted in the direction of their lengths; and it is as well 
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e line e 6 having the elevation of 


The beam will not be in equilibrio unleſs the 


KD 


known in mechanics that the ſupports given by planes 


are exerted in a direction perpendicular to thoſe planes 


in the points of contact; and we know that the weight 
of the beam acts in the ſame manner as if it were all 
accumulated in its centre of gravity G, and that it acts 


in the direction GN perpendicular to the horizon. 


Moreover, when a body is in equilibrio between three 
forces, they are ating in one plane, and their direc- 
tions are either parallel or they paſs through one point. 

The ſupport given to the beam is therefore the ſame 
as if it were ſuſpended by two lines which are attached 
to the ſingle point P. We may alſo infer, that the 
points of ſuſpenſion C, D, the points of ſupport E, F, 
the points of contact A, B, and the centre of gravity 


G, are all in one vertical plane. 


When this poſition of the beam is diſturbed by any 
external force, there muſt either be u motion of the 


points A and B round the centres of ſuſpenſion C and 


D, or of the props round theſe points of ſupport E and 


F, or a fliding of the ends of the beam along the po- 


liſhed planes GH and IK; and in conſequence of theſe 
motions the centre of gravity G will go out of its place, 
and the vertical line GN will no longer paſs through 
the point where the directions of the ſupports interſect 
each other. If the centre of gravity riſes by this mo- 
tion, the body will have a tendency to recover its form- 
er poſition, and it will require force to keep it away 
from it. In this caſe the equilibrium may be ſaid to 
be fable, or the body to have /abilizty. But if the centre 
of N deſcends when the body is moved from the 
poſition of equilibrium, it will tend to move ſtill farther ; 
and ſo far will it be from recovering its former poſition, 
that it will now fall. This equilibrium may be called 
a loltering equilibrium. Theſe accidents depend on the 
ſituations of the points A, B, C, D, E, F; and they 
may be determined by conſidering the ſubjet geome- 
trically. It does not much intereſt us at preſent; it is 
rarely that the equilibrium of ſuſpenſion is tottering, or 
that of props is ſtable. It is evident, that if the beam 
were ſuſpended by lines from the point P, it would 
have ſtability, for it would ſwing like a pendulum round 
P, and therefore would always tend towards the poſi- 
tion of equilibrium. The interſection of the lines of 
ſupport would till be at P, and the vertical line drawn 
through the centre of gravity, when in any other ſitua- 
tion, would be on that fide of P towards which this 
centre has been moved. 
pendulous badies, it tends to come back. This would be 
more remarkably the aſe if the points of ſuſpenſion C 
and D be on the ſame ſide of the point P with the points 
of attachment A and B ; for in this caſe the new point of 
interſection of the lines of ſupport would ſhift to the 
oppoſite fide, and be (till farther from the vertical line 


through che new poſition of the centre of gravity. But 


if the points of ſuſpenſion and of attachment are on op- 
polite ſides of P, the new point of interſection may ſhift 
to the ſame ſide with the centre of gravity, and lie be- 
yond the vertical line; in this caſe the equilibrium is 
tottering. It is eaſy to perceive, too, that if the equi- 
librium of ſuſpenſion from the points C and D be ſtable, 
the equilibrium on the props AE and BF muſt be tot- 

tering. It is not neceſſary for our preſent purpoſe t 

engage more particularly in this diſcuſſion. | 
It is plain that, with reſpe& to the mere momentary 
equilibrium, there is no difference in the ſupport by 
| 0 


Therefore, by the rules of 
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one for the other, We ſhall find this ſubſtitution ex- 
tremely uſeful, becauſe we eaſily conceive diſtinct no- 
tions of the ſupport of a body by ſtrings. 

Obſerve farther, that if the whole figure be inverted, 
and ſtrings be ſubſtituted for props, and props for 
ſtrings, the equilibrium will ſtill obtain: for by com- 
paring fig. 5. with fig. 6. we ſee that the vertical line 
through the centre of ravity will paſs through the in- 
terſection of the two firings or props; and this is all 
that is neceſſary for the equilibrium : only it mult be 
obſerved in the ſubſtitution of props for threads, and 
of threads for props, that if it be done without invert- 


ing the whole figure, a ſtable equilibriam becomes a, 


tottering one, and vice verſa. 

This is a moſt uſefnl propoſition, eſpecially to the un- 
lettered artiſan, and enables him to make à practical 
uſe of problems which the greateſt mechanical geniuſes 
have found no eaſy taſk to ſolve. An inſtance will 
ſhow the extcnt and utility of it. Suppoſe it were re- 
quired to make a manſard of kirb roof whoſe width is 
AB (fig. 7. ), and conſiſting of the four equal rafters 
AC, CD, DE, EB. There can be no doubt but that 
its belt form is that which will put all the parts in equi- 
librio, ſo that no ties or ſtays may be neceſſary for op- 
poſing the unbalanced thruſt of any part of it. Make 
a chain ac deb (fig. 8.) of four equal pieces, looſely 
connected by pin-joints, round which the parts are per- 
fectly moveable. Suſpend this from two pins a, &, fix- 
ed in a horizontal line. This chain or ſeſtoon will ar- 
range itſelf in ſuch a form that its parts are in equili- 
brio. Then we know that if the figure be inverted, it 
will compoſe the frame or truſs. of a kirb-roof a y 3, 
which is alſo in equilibrio, the thruſts of the pieces ba- 
lancing each other in the ſame manner that the mutual 
pulls of the hanging feſtoon ac de did. If the pro- 
portion of the height 4Ff to the width a is not ſuch as 


' pleaſes, let the pins a, % be placed nearer or more di- 


ſtant, till a proportion between the width and height is 
obtained which pleafes, and then make the . 
ACDEB fig. 7. ſimilar to it. It is evident that this 
propoſition will apply in the ſame manner to the deter- 
mination of the form of an arch of a bridge; but this is 
not a proper place for a farther diſcuſſion, 

We are now able to compute all the thruſts and other 
preſſures which are exerted by the parts of a roof on 
each other and on the walls. Let AB (fig. 9.) be a 
beam ſtanding anyhow/obliquely, and G its centre of 
gravity. Let us ſuppoſe that the ends of it are ſup- 
ported in any directions AC, BD, by ſtrings, props, 
or planes. Let theſe directions meet in the point P of 
the vertical line PG paſſing through its centre of gra- 
vity, Through G draw lines Ga, G 6 parallel to PB, 


PA. Then 
The weight of the beam PG 
The preſſure or thruſt at A Care proportional I. P 4 
Pb. 
For when a body is in equilibrio between three forces, 
theſe forces are proportional to the ſides of a triangle 
which have their directions. 
In like manner, if A g be drawn parallel to Pb, we 


ſhall have 


Weight of the beam Pg 
Thruſt on A Irene to 4 PA 
Thruſt on B . B 2 
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threads, or props, or planes, and we may ſubſtitute the 


* oo 


Or, drawing By parallel to P ke. 

Weight of beam | Py 

* Thut at A are proportional to'% By 
Thruſt at B '3 PB 


It cannot be _— that, if ſlrength alone be conſi- The proper 
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dered, the proper form of a roof is that which puts the torm of « 
whole in equilibrio, ſo that it would remain in that roof 1s that 


ſhape although all the joints were perfectly looſe or 
flexible. 


which put; 


4 a the whol 
If it has any other ſhape, additional ties or — 


braces are neceſſary for preſerving it, and the parts are brio. 


unneceſſarily ſtrained. When this equilibrium is ob- 
tained, the rafters which compoſe the roof are all acting 
on each other in the direction of their lengths; and by 
this action, combined with their weights, they ſuſtain 
no ſtrain but that of compreſſion, the ſtrain of all others 
that they are the moſt able to reſiſt. We may conſider 
them as ſo many inflexible lines having their weights 


accumulated in their centres of gravity. But it will al- 


low an eaſier inveſtigation of the ſubject, if we ſuppoſe 
the weights to be at the joints, equal to the real verti- 
cal preſſures which ar: exerted on theſe points, Theſe 
are very eaſily computed : for it is plain, that the weight 
of the beam AB (fig. 9.) is to the part of this weight 
that is ſupported at B as AB to AG. Therefore, if 
W repreſent the weight of the beam, the vertical preſ- 


ſure at B will be W x 23S, 
BG 


— . 


and the vertical preſſure 


at A will be W x In like manner, the prop BF 


being conſidered as another beam, and J as its centre of 


gravity and w as its weight, a part of this weight, equal 


to wv SE, is ſupported at B, and the whole vertical 


BF 
preſſure at B is W x IT + wv *r And thus we 


greatly ſimplify the conſideration of the mutual thruſts 
of roof frames. We need hardly obſerve, that although 
theſe preſſures by which the parts of a frame ſupport 
each other in oppoſition to the vertical action of gravi- 
ty, are always exerted in the direction of the pieces, 
they may be reſolved into preſſures acting in any other 
direction which may engage our attention. | 

All that we propoſe to deliver on this ſubject at 
preſent may be included in the following propoſition. 

Let ABCDE (fig. 10.) be an aſſemblage of ratters 
in a vertical plane, reſting on two fixed points A and 
E in a horizontal line, and perfectly moveable round all 
the joints A, B, C, D, E; and let it be ſuppoſed to be 
in equilibrio, and let us inveſtigate what adjuſtment of 
the different circumſtances of weight and inclination of 
its different parts is neceſſary for producing this equili- 
brium. i 

Let F, G, H, I, be the centres of gravity of the 
different rafters, and let theſe letters expreſs the weights 
of each. Then (by what has been ſaid above) the weight 


which preſſes B directly downwards is F X A5 * G 
CG 2 33 N 
BC The weight On 2. 18 in like mabner G X BC T 


H Sad that on D is H x 855 +1 * =" 
Let AbcdE be the figurg ABCDE inverted, in 
the manner already deſcribed. It may be conceived as 


a thread faſtened at A and E, and loaded at b, c, 7 
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with the weights which are really preſſing on B, C, 


w—_— and D, It will arrange itſelf into ſuch a form that all 


rection ot its length. 


will be in equilibrio. We may diſcover this form by 
means of this ſingle conſideration, that any part bc of 
the thread is equally ſtretched throughout in the di- 
Let us therefore inveſtigate the 
proportion between the weight 4, which we ſuppoſe to 
be pulling the point þ in the vertical directi on % to the 
weight 4, which is pulling. down the point d in a ſimilar 
manner. It is evident, that fince AE is a horizontal 
line, and the figures AbcdE and ABCDE equal and 
Gmilar, the lines Bb, Cc, D d, are vertical. 
to repreſent the weight hanging at 5. By ſtretching 
the threads b A and bc, it is (et in oppoſition to the con- 
tractile powers of the threads, acting in the directions 
b A and bc, and it is in immediate <quilibrio'with the 
equivalent of theſe two contractile forces. Therefore 
make bg equal to % and make it the diagonal of a 
parallelogram þb ig. It is evident that bh, bt, are the 
forces exerted by the threads bA, bc. Then, ſeeing 
that the thread bc is*equally ſtretched in both direc- 
tions, make c equal to i; c is the contraQtile force 
which is excited at c by the weight which is hauging 
there. Draw LIT parallel to cd, and Im parallel to bc. 
The force /c is the equivalent of the contractile forces 
ck, cm, and is therefore equal and oppolite to the force 
of gravity acting at C. In like manner, make d nc n, 
and complete the parallelogram = dp o, having the ver- 
tical line od for its diagonal. Then dn and dy are the 
contractile forces excited at d, and the weight hanging 
there muſt be equal to od. | 

Therefore, the load at & is to the load at d as bz to 
do. But we have ſeen that the compreſling forces at 
B, C, D may be ſubſtituted for the extending forces at 
b, c, d. Therefore the weights at B, C, D which pro- 
duce the compreſſions, are equal to the weights at 5, c, d, 
which produce the extenſions. Therefore bg : do 


AF Co LH EI 
FX AB GC Xx got i xoptl xpp 


Let us enquire what relation there is between this 
proportion of the loads upon the joints at B and D, and 
the angles which the rafters make at theſe. joints with 
each other, and with the horizon or the plumb lines. 
Produce AB till it cut the vertical Cc in 
parallel to CD, and BS parallel to DE. Ihe ſimilarity 
of the figures ABCDE and A cd E, and the ſimi- 


larity ot their poſition with reſpe& to the horizontal 
and plumb lines, ſhow, without any further demonſtra- 


tion, that the triangles QB and gi are ſimilar, and 
that QB: BC =g+i:ib=4b:ib. Therefore QB is 
to BC as the contractile force exerted by the thread 
A b to that exerted by bc; and therefore QB is to BC 
as the compreſſion of BA to the compreſſion on BC 
(a). Then, becauſe b i is equal to cl, and the triangles 


CBR and / are ſimilar, CB: BR = ch: #1, = 


ck: cm, and CB is to BR as the compreſſion on CB 
to the comprethon on CD, And, in like manner, be- 
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cauſe c m= dn, we have BR to BS as the compreſſion 
on DC to the compreſſion on DE. Alſo BR: RS 
nd: do, that is, as the compreſſion on DC to the load 
on D. Finally combining all theſe ratios. 
C:CB =gb:bii,=gb:ktc 
CB:BR=kbc:kt], = ed 
BR:BS=ndino=dnino 
BS: RS S d= de, we have finally 
QC:RS=gb:od= Load at B: Load at D. 
| Now 
C:BC=/, QBC: /, BOC, = ;, ABC: /, AB5 
ug = Ne BN = CDd: , bBC 
BR. RS = BSR: RBS = , 4DE: CDE 
Therefore 
, b BC. 
Or 
ae... x BC /, CDE 
DR ACT VDC ADE 
That is, the loads on the different joints are as the 


ſines of the angles at theſe joints directly, and as the 


products of the fines of the angles which the rafters 
make with the plumb lines inverſely. 

Or, the loads are as the fines of the angles of the 
joints directly, and as the products of the colines of 
the clevations of the rafters jointly. 

Or, the loads at the joints are as the fines of the 


angles at the joints, and as the products of the ſe- 
cants of elevation of the rafters jointly: for the ſe- 


cants of angles are inverſely as the coſimes. 

Draw the horizontal line BT. It is evident, that 
if this be conſidered as the radius of a circle, the 
lines BQ, BC, BR, BS are the ſecants of the angles 
which theſe lines make with the horizon. And they 
are alſo as the thruſts of thoſe rafters to which they 
are parallel. Therefore, the thruſt which any rafter 
makes in its own direction is as the ſecant of its ele- 
vation, 

The horizontal thruſt is the ſame at all the angles. 
For i. = hz, = mp, = m, pr. Therefore both 
walls are equally preſſed out by the weight of the root. 
We can find its quantity by comparing it with the 
load on one of the joints : 

Thus, Q: CB = ABC: / ABG 
U FTS Rad. % BCT, = Rad.: 4 CB 
Therefore, QC: BT=Rad. x /, ABC:/, b BA x /,bBC. 

It deſerves remark, that the lengths of .the beams 
do not affe& either the proportion of the load at 
the different joints, nor the poſition of the ratters. 
This depends merely on the weights at the angles. 
If a change of length affects the weight, this indeed 
affects the form alio; and this is generally the caſe. 
For it ſeldom happens, indeed it never ſhould happen, 
that the weight on rafters of longer bearing are not 
greater. The covering alone increaſes nearly in the 


proportion of the length of the rafter. 


D 


are 


If the proportion of the weights at B, C, and 


(4a) This proportion might have been ſhown directly without any uſe of the inverted figure or contideration 
of contraQtile forces ; but this ſubſtitution gives diſtin& notions of the mode of acting even to perſons not 
much converſant in ſuch diſquiſitions; and we wiſh to make it familiar to the mind, becauſe it gives an eaſy 
ſolution. of the molt complicated problems, and furniſhes the practical carpenter, who has little ſcience, with 


ſolutions of the molt difficult caſes by experiment. A feſtoon, as we called it, may eaſily be made; and. 
we are certain, that the forms into which it will arrange itſelf are models of perfect frames. 


S: RSV ABC. /; CDd. /, d DE- CDE. / ABI. 
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are given, as alſo the poſition of any two of the lines, 


— — the poſition of all the reſt is determined. 
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as the horizontal line KH, biſects CF in 


It the horizontal diſtances between the angles are 
all equal, the forces on the different angles are pro- 
portional to the verticals drawn on the lines 1 0 
theſe angles from the adjoining angle, and the thruſts 
1 _ the adjoining angles are as the lines which connect 
mem. | 

If the rafters themſelves are of equal lengths, 
the weights at the different angles are as theſe ver- 
ticals and as the ſecants of the elevation of the rafters 
jointly, . 

This propoſttion is very ſruitful in its practical con- 
ſequences. It is eaſy to perceive that it contains the 
whole theory of the conſtruction of arches; for each 
ſtone of an arch may be conſidered as one of the rafters 
of this piece of carpentry, ſince all is kept up by its 
mere equilibrium. We may have an opportunity in 
ſome future article of exhibiting ſome very elegant and 
ſimple ſolutions of the moſt difficult cafes of this im- 
portant problem; and we now proceed to make uſe 
of the knowledge we have acquired for the conſtruc- 
tion of roofs, | 

We mentioned by the bye a problem which is not 
ut frequent in practice, to determine the beſt form of 
a kirb- roof. Mr Conplet of the Royal Academy of 
Paris has given a ſolution of it in an elaborate memoir 
in 1726, occupying ſeveral lemmas and theorems. 

Let AE (fig. 11.) be the width, and CF the height; 
it is required to conſtruct a roof ABCDE whoſe rat- 
ters AB, BC, CD, DE, are all equal, and which ſhall be 
in equilibrio. | 

Draw CE, and biſect it perpendicularly in H by the 
line DHG, cutting the horizontal line AE in G. 
About the centre G, with the diſtance GE, deſcribe the 
circle EDC. It muſt paſs through C, becauſe CH is 
equal to HE and the angles at H are equal. Draw 
HK parallel to FE, cutting the circumference in K. 
Draw CK, cutting GH in D. Join CD, ED; theſe 
lines are the raſters of half of the roof required. 

We prove this by ſhowing, that the loads in the 
angles C and D are equal. For this is the proportion 
which reſults from the equality of the rafters, and the 
extent of ſurface of the uniform roofing which they are 
ſappoſed to ſupport. Therefore produce ED till it 


meet the vertical FC in N; and baving made the fide 


CBA fimilar to CDE, complete the parallelogram 
BCDP, and draw DB, which will biſect CP in R, 
Draw 
EF, which is evidently parallel to DP. Make CS per- 
pendicular to CF, and equal to FG; and about S, with 
the radius SF, deſcribe the circle FEW. It mult paſs 


'through K. becauſe SF is equal to CG, and CQ = 


Draw WK, WS, and produce BC, cutting 

ND in O. 5 
The angle WKF at the circumference is one-half of 
the angle WSF at the centre, and is therefore equal to 
WSC, or CGF. It is therefore double of the angle 
CEF or ECS. Bat ECS is equal to ECD and DCS, 
and ECD is one-half of NDC, and DCS is ene-half 
of DCO, or CDP. Therefore the angle WK is 
eq; al ts NDP, and WK is parallel to ND, and CF is 
to CW as CP to CN; and CN is equal to CP. Bat 
it has been ſhown above, that CN and CP are as the 
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loads upon D and C. Theſe are therefore equal, and 
the frame ABCDE is in equilibrio. r 

A compariſon of this ſolution with that of Mr Coup · 
let will ſhow its great advantage in reſpeR of ſimplicity 
and perſpicuity. And the intelligent reader can eaſily 
adapt the conſtruction to any proportion between the 
rafters AB and BC, which other citcumftances, ſuch 
as garret-room, &c, may render convenient. The con- 
ſtruction * be ſuch that NC may be to CP us CD to 
——. Whatever proportion of AB to BC is 
aſſumed, the point D' will be found in the circumference 
of a ſemicircle H' D', whoſe centre is in the line CE, 
and having AB: BC=CH': HE,, = c# :  E.—The 
reſt of the conſtruction is imple. 77x 
In buildings which are roofed with Qlate, tyle, or 
ſhingles, the circumſtance which is. molt likely to limit 


the conſtruction is the-flupe of the upper rafters CB, 


CD. This muſt be ſufficicnt to prevent the penetration 
of rain, and the ſtripping by the winds. The only 
circumſtance left in our choice in this caſe is the pro- 
portion of the rafters AB and BC. Nothing is eaſier 
than making NC to CP in any deſired proportion when 
the angle BCD is give | 

We need not repeat ; it is always a deſirable thin 

to form a truſs for a roof in ſuch a manner that it ſh 
be in equilibrio. When this is done, the whole force of 
the ftrurs and braces which are added to it.is employed 
in preſerving this form, and no part is expended in un- 
neceſſary ſtrains. For we muſt now obſerve, that the 
equilibrium of which we have been treating is always 
ot that kind which we called the tottering, and the root 
requires Rays, braces, or hanging timbers, to give it 
ſtiflneſs, or keep it in ſhape. We . 85 al ſo ſaid en ugh 
to enable any reader, acquainted wi h the moſt elemen- 
tary geometry and mechanics, to compute the tranſverſe 
ſtrains and the thruſts to which the component parts of 
all roofs are expoſed. | | is 

It only remains now to ſhow the general maxims by 
which all roofs muſt be conſtructed, and the circum- 
ſtances which determine their excellence. In doing this 


endleſs variety of roofs are only flight modifications, — 
We ſhall not trouble the reader with any account of 
ſuch roofs as receive part of their ſupport from the inte- 


-rtor walls, but confine ourſelves to the more difficult 


problem of throwing a roof over a wide building, with- 
out any intermediate ſupport; becauſe when ſuch roofs 


are conſtrued in the beſt manner, that is, deriving the 


greateſt poſſible ſtrength from the materials employed, 
the belt conſtruction of the others is neceſſarily inelu- 
ded. For all ſuch roofs as reſt on the middle walls arc 
roofs of ſmaller bearing. The only exception deſerving 
notice 1s the roofs of churches which have aifles ſepa- 
rated from the nave by columns. The roof mult rife 
on theſe. But if it is of an arched form internally, 
the horizontal thruſts muſt be nicely balanced, that they 
may not puſh the columns aſide. 1 
The ſimpleſt notion of a roof- frame is, that it con- 
fiſts of two rafters AB and BC (fig. 12.), meeting in 
the ridge B. | ALLEN 
Even this ſimple form is ſuſceptible of better and 
1 | | | worſe 


6 


which al 


we ſhall be exceedingly brief, and almoſt content our- 1 


ſelves with exhibiting the principal forms, of which the ſtructed. 
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worſe; We have already ſeen, tbat when the weight 
of a ſquare yard of covering, is given, a ſteeper roof 
requires ſtrogger rafters, and that when the ſcantling of 
the timbers.is alſo given, the relative ſtrength of a raſter 
1s inverſely as its length. But there is now another cir- 
cumſtance to be taken into the account, viz. the ſupport 
which one rafter leg gives to the other. The beſt form 
'of a rafter will therefore be that in which the relative 
Rrength of the legs, and their mutual ſupport, give the 
greatelt product. Mr Muller in his Military Engineer, 

ives a determination. of the beſt pitch of a roof, which 
= conſiderable ingenuity, and has been copied into 
many books of military education both in Britain 
and on the continent. Deſcribe on the width A C, 
fig. 13. the ſemicircle AFC, and biſect it by the radius 
FD. Produce the rafter A B to the circumference 
in E, join EC, and draw the perpendicular E G. — 


Now AB: ADS AC. A k. and A EE 
and AE is inverſely as AB, and may thereſore repre- 
ſent its ſtrength in relation to the weight actually lying 
on it. Alſo the ſupport which CB gives to AB is as 
CE, becayſe CE is perpendicular to AB. Therefore 
the form which renders AE x EC a maximum ſeems 
to be that which has the greateſt firength, But AC: 


AE=EC:£EG, and E G = 2, and is there- 
fore proportional to A E. EC. 


Now EG is a maximum 
when B is in F, and a ſquare pitch is in this reſpect 
the ſtrongeſt. But it is very doubtful whether this con- 
ſtruction is deduced from juſt principles. There is an- 
other ſtrain to which the leg A B is expoſed, which is 
not taken into the account. This ariſes from the curva- 
ture which it unavoidably acquires by the tranſverſe 

of its load. In this ſtate it is preſſed in its 
own direction by the abutment and load of the other 
leg. The relation between this train and the reſiſtance 
of the piece is not very diſtintly known. Euler has 
given a diſſertation on this ſubje&t (which is of great 
importance, becauſe it affets poſts and pillars of all 
kinds; and it is very well known that a poſt of ten feet 
long and ſix inches ſquare will bear with great fafety a 
weight-which would cruſh a poſt of the fame ſcantling 
and 20 feet long in a minute); but his determination 
has not been acquieſced in by the firſt mathematicians. 
Now it is in relation to theſe two ſtrains that the ſtrength 
of the rafter ſhould be adjuſted. The firmneſs of the 
ſupport given by the other leg is of no conſequence, if 
its own th is inferior to the ſtrain. The foree 
which tends to cruſh the leg A B, by compreſſing it in 
its:curved Rate, is to its weight as A B to BD, as is 
cafily ſeen by the compolition of forces; and its incurva- 
tion by this force has a relation to it, which is of intri- 
cate determination. In is contained in the properties 
demonſtrated by Bernoulli of the elaſtic curve. This 
determination alfo includes the relation between the cur- 
vature and the length of the piece. But the whole-of 


this ſeemingly ſimple problem is of much more difficult 


inveſtigation than Mr Muller was aware of; and his 
rules for the pitch of a roof, and for the ſally of a dock 
gate, which depends on the ſame principles, are of no 
value. He is, however, the firit author who attempted 
to ſolve either of theſe problems on mechanical princi- 
ples ſuſceptible of preciſe reaſoning. Belidor's ſolu- 
tions, in his Archite&ure Hydraulique, are below notice. 
Vor. XVI. | 
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Reaſons of economy have made carpenters prefer Roof. 
a low pitch; and although this does diminiſh the ſup. 
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port given by the oppolite leg faſter than it increaſes 
the relative ſtrength of the other, this is not of mate- 
rial conſequence, becauſe the ſtrength remaining in the 
oppoſite leg is ſtill very great; for the ſupporting leg 
is acting againſt ares, in which caſe it is vaſtly 
ſtronger than the ſupported leg acting againſt a trani- 
verſe (train. 


35 
But a roof of this ſimplicity will not do in moſt caſes. Thruii on 
There is no notice taken in its conſttuction of the thruſt the walls, 


which it exerts on the walls. Now this is the ſtrain 
which is the moſt hazardous of all. Our ordinary walls, 
inſtead of being able to reſiſt any conſiderable ſtrain 
preſſing them outwards, require, in general, ſome ties 
to keep them on foot. When a perſon thinks of the 
thinneſs and height of the walls of even a ſtrong houſe, 
he will be ſurpriſed that they are not blown down by 
any ſtrong puff of wind. A wall of three feet thick, 
and 60 feet high, could not withſtand a wind blowing 
at the rate of 30 feet per ſecond (in which caſe it acts 
with a force conſiderably exceeding two pounds on every 
ſquare foot), if it were not ſtiffened by croſs-walls, joiſts, 
and roof, which all help to tie the different parts of the 
building together, 


3 
A. carpenter is therefore exceedingly careful to avoid How 
every horizontal thruſt, or to oppoſe them by other avoide d. 


forces. And this introduces another eſſential part into 
the conſtruction of a roof, namely the ie or beam AC, 
(fig. 14-), laid from wall to wall, binding the feet A 
and C of the rafters together. This is the ſole office of 
the beam ; and it ſhould be conſidered in no other light 
than as a ſtring to prevent the roof from puſhing out the 
walls. It is indeed uſed for carrying the ceiling of the 
apartments under it ; and it is even made to ſupport a 
flooring. But, conſidered as making part of a roof, it 
is merely a ſtring ; and the ſtrain which it withſtands 
tends to tear its parts aſunder. It therefore acts with 
its whole abſolute force, and a very ſmall ſcantling would 
ſuffice if we could contrive to faſten it firmly enongh to 
the foot of the rafter. If it is of oak, we may ſafely 
ſubject it to a ſtrain of three tons for every ſquare inch 
of its ſection. And fir will ſafely bear a ſtrain of two 
tons for every ſquare inch. But we are obliged to give 
the tie-beam much larger dimenſions, that we may be 
able to connect it with the foot of the rafter by a mor- 
tiſe and tenon. Iron ſtraps are alſo frequently added. 
By attending to this office of the tie-beam, the judici- 
ous carpenter is directed ta the proper form of the mor- 
tiſe and tenon and of the ſtrap. We ſhall conſider both 
of theſe in a proper place, after we become acquainted 
with the various ſtrains at the joints of a roof. 

Theſe large dimenſions of the tie-beam allow us to 
load it with the ceilings without any riſk, and even to 
lay floors on it with moderation and caution. But 
when it has a E bearing or ſpan, it is very apt to 
bend downwards in the middle, or, as the workmen term 
it, to ſway or ſwag; and it requires a ſupport. The 
queſtion is, where to find this ſupport? What fixed 
points can we find with which to connect the middle of 
the tie- beam? Some ingenious carpenter thought af 
ſuſpending it from the ridge by a piece of timber BD 
(fig. 15. ), called by ſome carpenters the &ng-poſt. It 
muſt be acknowledged that there was great ingenuity 
in this thought. It was alſo perfectly juſt. For the 
weight of the rafters BA, BC tends to make them fly 
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Roof. out at the foot. This is prevented by the tie-beam, and 


this cxcites a preſſure, by which they tend to compreſs 
each other. Suppoſe them without weight, and that a 
great weight is laid on the ridge B. This can be ſup- 
ported only by the butting of the rafters in their own 
diretioos A B and CB, and the weight tends to com- 
preſs them in the oppoſite directions, and, through their 
intervention, to ſtretch the tie-beam. If neither the 
raſters can be compreſſed, nor the tie- beam ſtretched it 
is plain that the triangle A B C mult retain its ſhape, 
and that B becomes a fixed point, very proper to be 
uſed \as a point of ſuſpenſion. To this point, there- 
fore, is the tie-beam ſuſpended by means of the king- 
poſt. A common ſpectator, unacquainted with carpen- 
try, views it \ery differently, and the tie-beam appears 
to him to carry the roof. The king-poſt appears a pil- 
lur reſting on the beam, whereas it is really a ſtring z and 
an iron-rod of one · ſixteenth of the ſize would have done 
juſt as well. The king: poſt is ſometimes mortiſed into 
the tie-beam, and pins put through the joint, which 
gives it more the look of a pillar with the root reſting 
vn it. This does well enough in many caſes. But the 
beſt method is to connect them by an iron ſtrap, like a 
ttirrup, which is bolted at its upper ends into the 
Ling-poſt, and paſſes round the tie- beam. In this way 
a ſpace is commonly left between the end of the king- 
poſt and the upper fide of the tie beam. Here the 
beam plainly appears hanging in the ſtirrup; and this 
method allows us to reſtore the beam to an exact level, 
when it has ſunk by the unavoidable compreſſion or 
other yielding of the parts. The holes in the ſides of 
the iron rap are made oblong inſtead of round; and 
the bolt which is drawn through all is made to taper 
on the under fide ; ſo that driving it farther draws the 
tie beam upwards. A notion of this may be formed 
by looking at fig. 16. which is a ſection of the poſt 
and beam. ; | 

It requires conſiderable attention, however, to make 
this ſuſpenſion of the tie-beam ſufficiently firm. The 
top of the king poſt is cut into the form of the arch- 
{tone of a bridge, and the heads of the rafters are firm- 
ly mortiſed into this projecting part. Theſe projec- 
tions are called joggles, and are formed by working 
the king poſt out ot a much larger piece of timber, and 
cutting off the unneceſſary wood from the two ſides ; 
and, leſt all this ſhould not be ſufficient, it is uſual 
in great works to add an iron-plate or ſtrap of three 
branches, which are boltcd into the heads of the king- 
poſt and rafters. | 

The rafters, though not ſo long as the beam, ſeem to 
ftand as much in need of ſomething to prevent their 
bending, for they carry the weight of the covering.— 
"This cannot be done by ſuſpenſion, for we have no 
fixed points above them : But we have now got avery 
firm point of ſupport at the foot of the Kking-poſt — 
Braces or firuts, ED, FD, (fig. 17.), are put un- 
der the middle of the rafters, where they are ſlightly 
mortiſed, and their lower ends are firmly moꝛtiſed into 
joggles formed on the foot of che king · poſt. As theſe 
braces are very powerful in their reſiſtance to eompreſ- 
lion, and the king-poſt equally ſo to refiſt extenſion, the 
points E and F may be conſidered as fixed; and the 
rafters being thns reduced to half their former length, 
have now four times their former relative ſtrength, 


* 3 Roofs do not always conſiſt of two floping ſides meet- 
toppez ing in a ridge. They have ſometimes a flat on the top, 
x ovis : 


I44 ] | 
with two ſloping fides. They are ſometimes ſormed 
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with a double ſlope, and are called lib or manſarde 


roofs. 
and are then called M rooſs. Such roofs require ano- 
ther piece which may be called the truſs beam becauſe 
all ſuch frames are called fruſſes, probably from the 
French word one, becauſe ſuch roofs are like por- 


tions of plain roots frouſſes or ſhortened. |} 


A flat-topped roof is thus conſtructed; Suppoſe 
the three rafters AB, BC, CD (fig. 18.) of which AB 
and CD are equal, and BC horizontal. It is plain 


that they will be in equilibrio, and the roof have no 


tendency to go to either ſide, The tie-beam+ AD 
withſtands the horizontal thruſis of the whole frame, 
and the two raſters AB and CD are each preſſed in 
their own directions in conſequence of their butting 
with the middle rafter or truſs beam BC, It lies be- 
tween them like the keyſtone of an arch. They lean 
towards it, and it reſts on them. The preſſure 
which the truſs-beam and its load excites on the 
two rafters is the very ſame as if the rafters were pro- 
duced till they meet in G, and a weight were laid on 
theſe equal to that of BC and its load. If therefore 
the truſs-beam is of a ſcantling ſufficient for carrying 
its own load, and withſtanding the compreſſion from 
the two rafters, the roof will be equally ſtrong (while it 
keeps its ſhape) as the plain roof AGD furniſhed with 
king · poſt and braces. © We may conceive this ano- 
ther way. Suppoſe a plain roof AG, without braces 
to ſupport the middle B and C of the rafters. Then 
let a beam BC be put in between the rafters, butting 
upon little notches cut in the rafters. It is evident 
that this muſt prevent the rafters from bending down- 
wards, becauſe the points B and C cannot deſcend, mo- 
ving round the centres A and D, without ſhortening 
the . diſtance BC between them. This cannot be 
without compreſſing the beam BC. It is plain that 
BC may be wedged in, or wedges driven in between 
its ends B and C and the notches in which it is 
lodged. Theſe wedges may be driven in till they even 
force out the rafters GA and GD. Whenever this 
happens, all the mutual preſſure of the heads of theſe 
rafters at G is taken away, and the parts GB and GC 
may be cut away, and the roof ABCD will be as ſtron 

as the roof AGD furniſhed with the king-poſt = 
braces, becauſe the truſs-beam gives a ſupport of the 
ſame kind at B and C as the brace would have done. 


But this roof ABCD would have no firmneſs of 


ſhape. Any addition of weight on one ſide would de- 
ſtroy the equilibrium at the angle, would depreſs that 
angle, and cauſe the oppoſite one to riſe. To give it 
ſtiffneſs, it muſt either have ties or braces, or ſome- 
thing partaking of the nature of both. The uſual me- 
thod of framing is to make the heads of the rafters 
butt on the joggles of wo ſide- poſts BE and CF, while 
the truſs-beam, or ſtrut as it is generally termed by 
the carpenters, is mortiſed ſquare into the inſide cf 
the heads. The lower ends E and F of the ſide-poſts 


are connected with the tie-beam either by mortiſes or 


ſtraps. 

This conſtruction gives firmneſs to the frame; for 
the angle B cannot deſcend in conſequence of any ine- 
quality of preſſure, without forcing the other angle C 
to riſe, This it cannot do, being held down by the 
poſt CF. And the ſame conſtruction ſortifies the tie- 
beam, which is now ſuſpended at the points E and F 


They ſometimes have a valley in the middle, 
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nos ſhown. | 
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They are 


not ſo 


firong as 


—. 


993 
Members 


of which 
the frame 
of a roof 


conſiſts, 


the tie-beam is now entirely removed. 


But although this roof may be made abundantly 
ſtrong, it is not quite ſo ſtrong as the plain roof AGD 
of the ſame ſrantling. The compreſſion which BC 
muſt ſuſtain in order to give the ſame ſupport to the 


| roſters at B and C that was given by braces properly 


placed, is conſiderably ater than the compreſſion 
of the braces. And this ſtrain is, an addition to che 
tranſverſe ſtrain which BC gets from its own load. 
Alſo this form neceſſarily expoſes the tie beam to croſs 
ſtrains. Tf BE is mortiſed into the tie-beam, then the 
ſtrain which tends to depreſs the angle ABC preſſes 
on the tie-beam at E tranſverſely, while a contrary 
ſtrain acts on F, pulling it upwards. Theſe ſtrains 
however are (malt; we this conſtruction is frequently 
nſed, being ſuſceptible of ſuſhcient ſtrength, without 
much increaſe of the dimenſions of the timbers ; and 
it has the great advantage of giving free room in the 

arrets. ere it not for this, there is a much more per- 
ect form repreſented in fig. 19. Here the two poſts 
BE, CF are united below. All tranſverſe action on 
We are 4 
diſpoſed to ſay that this is the ſtrongeſt roof of the 
ſame width — ſlope: for if the 5 ſtrap which 
connects the pieces BE, CF with the tie- beam have 
'a large bolt G n it, confining it to one point of 
the beam, chere are five points A, B, C, D, G, which 
cannot change their places, and there is no tranſverſe 
ſtrain in any of the connections. 

When the dimenſions of the building are very great, 
ſo that the pieces AB, BC, CD, would be thought 
too weak for withſtanding the croſs ſtrains, braces may 


be added as is expreſſed in fig. 18. by the dotted lines. 


The reader will obſerve that it is not meant to leave 

the top flat externally : it mult be raiſed a little in the 

middle to ſhoot off the rain. But this muſt not be 

done by incurvating the beam BC. This would*ſoon 

be cruſhed, and ſpring upwards. The ſlopes muſt be 

2 by pieces of timber added above the ſtrut: ing 
am. 

And thus we have completed a frame of a roof. It 
eonſiſts of theſe principal members: The rafters, which 
are immediately loaded With the covering; the tie- beam 
which withſtands the horizontal thruſt by which the 
roof tends to fly out below and puſh out the walls ; 
the king-poſts, which hang from fixed points and ſerve 
to uphold the tie-beam, and alſo to afford other fixed 
points on which we may reſt the braces which ſupport 


the middle of the rafters ; and laſtly the truſs or ſtrut- 


ting-beam, which ſerves to give mutual abutment to 
the different parts which are at a diſtance from each 
other. The rafters, braces, and truſſes are expoſed to 


compreſſion, and muſt therefore have not only coheſion 


but ſtiffneſs. For if they bend, the prodigi us com- 
preflions to which they are ſubjected would quickly 
cruſh them in ibis bended ſtate; The tie-beams and 
king-poſts, if performing no other office but ſupport- 
ing the roof, do not require ſtiffneſs, and their places 
might be ſupplied by ropes, or by rods of iron of 
one-tenth part of the ſection that even the ſmalleſt 
oak ſtretcher requires. Theſe members require no 

eater dimenſions than what is neceſſary fer giving 
ufficient joints, and any more is a needleſs expence and 
load. All roofs, however complicated, conſiſt of theſe 


eſſential parts, and if pieces of timber are to be ſeen 


. 
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which perform none of theſe offices, they muſt be pro- 
nounced uſeleſs, and they are frequently hurtful, by 


producing croſs ſtrains in ſome other piece. In a roof 
properly conſtructed there ſhould be no ſuch ſtrains. 
All the timbers, except thoſe which immediately carry 
the covering, ſhould be either puſhed or drawn in the 


direction of their length. And this is the rule by 
which a roof ſhould always be examined. 


Theſe eſſential parts are ſuſceptible of numberleſs com- Are 


binations and varieties, 
make the conſtruction as ſimple, and conſiſting of as few 
parts, as poſſible. We are leſs expoſed to the imperfec- 


eſſential harm ariſes from many pieces, by the compre. 
ſion and the ſhrinking of the timber in the eroſs di- 
rection of the fibres. The effect of this is equivalent 
to the ſhortening of the piece which butts on the joint. 
This alters the proportions of the ſides of the triangle 
on which the ſhape of the whole depends. Now in a 
roof ſuch as fig. 18. there is twice as much of this as 
in the plain pent roof, becauſe there are two poſts. 
And when the direction of the butting pieces is very 
oblique to the action of the load, a ſmall ſhrinking per- 
mits a great change of ſhape. Thus in a roof of what 
is called pediment pitch, where the rafters make an 
angle of 3o degrees with the horizon, half an inch 
compreſſion of the king-poſt will produce a ſagging of 
an inch, and occaſion a great ſtrain on the tie- beam if 
the poſts are mortiſed into it. In fig. 2. of the roofs 
in the article Axchirecrunx, half an inch ſhrinkin 
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ſuſcep- 


But it is a prudent maxim to tible of 
numbcrleſ; 


combin a- 


. K tions and 
tions of workmanſhip, ſuch as looſe joints, &c. Another yarictics. 


Plate - 


of each of the two poſts will allow the middle to ſagg XI. VIII. 


above five inches. Fig. 1. of the ſame plate is faulty 
in this reſpecl, by cutting the ſtrutting-beam in the 
middle. The ſtrutting- beam is thus ſhortened by three 
firinkings, while there is but one to ſhorten the rafters. 
The conſequence is, that the truſs which is included 
within the rafters will ſagg away from them, and then 
they muſt bend in the middle till they again reſt on this 
included truſs. This roof is, however conſtrued on 
the whole on good principles, and we adduce it only to' 
ſhow the advantages of ſimplicity. This cutting of 
the truſſing-beamis unavoidable, if we u ould preſerve the 
king-poſt. But we are in doubt whether the ſervice” 
wow e by it in this caſe will balance the inconveni- 
ence. It is employed only to ſupport the middle of 
the upper half of each rafter, which it does but imper- 
fectly, becauſe the braces and ſtrut muſt be cut half 
through at their croſſing: if theſe joints are made tight, 
as a workman would wiſh to do, the ſettling of the roof 
will cauſe them to work on each other croſſwiſe with 
inſuperable force, and will undoubtedly ſtrain them ex- 
ceedingly. | | 
- This method of including a truſs within the rafters 
of a pent roof is a very conſiderable addition to the art 
of carpentry. But to inſure its full eſſect, it ſhould al- 
ways be executed in the. manner repreſented in fig. 1. 
Plate XLVIIL with buttiag rafters under the prin- 


cipal ones, butting on joggles in the heads of the poſts. 


Without this the ſtrut- beam is hardly of any ſervice. 
We would therefore recommend fig. 20. as a pro 


— 
conſtruction of a truſſed roof, and the king. p ſt which 


is placed in it may be employed to ſupport the upper 
part of the rafters, and alſo for preventing the ſtrut- 


beam from bending in either dire dion in conſequence 


of its great compreſſion. It will alfa give a ſuſpenſion 
for the-great burdens which are ſometimes neceſſary in 


302 a theatre. 


- 
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a theatre. The machinery has no other firm points to 
which it can be attached z and the portion of the ſingle 
rafters which carry this king · poſt are but ſhort, and 
therefore may be conſiderably loaded with ſafety. 

We obſerve in the drawings which we ſometimes 
have of Chineſe buildings, that the truſſing of roofs is 
underſtood; by them, faded they mult be very expe- 
rienced carpenters. We ſee wooden buildings run up 
to a great height, which can be ſupported only by ſuch 
truſing. One of theſe is ſketched in fig. 21. There 
are ſome very excellent- ſpecimens to- be- ſeen in- the 
buildings at Deptford, belonging to the victualling- 
office, uſually called the Red Houſe, which. were erected 
about the year 1788, and we believe are the 1 
ance of, Mr James. Arrow of the Board of Works, 
21 one of the molt intelligent artiſts in Britain. | 
Remarks Thus have we given an elementary, but a rational or 
addreſſed ſcientific, account of this important part of the art bf. 
to practical carpentry, It is ſuch, that any practitioner, with: the 
carpenters, trouble of a little reflection, may always proceed with con- 
fidence, and without reſting any part of his practicoon the 
vague notions which habit may have given him of the 
ſtrength and ſupports of timbers, and of their manner of 
acting. That theſe frequently miſlead, is proved by the 
mutual criticiſms which are frequently publiſhed by the 
rivals in the profeſſion. They have frequently ſagacuys 
enough (for it can ſeldom be called ſcience)-to point 
out glaring blunders ; and any perſon Who will look at 
ſome. of the performances of Mr Price, Mr Wyatt, Mr 
Arrow, and others of acknowledged reputation, will 
readily ſee them diſtinguiſhable from the works of infe- 
rior. artiſts by ſimplicity alone. A man without prin- 
ciples is apt to conſider an intrieate conſtruction as inge- 
nious and effectual; and ſuch roofs ſometimes fail merely 
by being ingeniouſty loaded with timber, but more fre- 
quently till by the wrong action of ſome uſeleſs piece, 
which produces ſtrains that are. tranſverſe to other 
pieces, or which, by rendering ſome points too firm, 
cauſe them to be deſerted by the reſt in the general 
ſubſiding of the whole, Inſtances of this kind are point · 
ed out by Price in his Britiſh; Carpenter. Nothing 
thows the {kill of a carpenter more than the diſtinctneis 
with which he can foreſee the changes of ſhape which: 
mult take place in a ſhort time in every roof. A 


Roof. 


knowledge of this will often correct a conſtruction 


which the mere mathematician thinks unexceptionable, 


becauſe he does not reckon on the actual compreſſion . 
which muſt obtain, and imagines that his_triangles, . 
which. ſuſtain no croſs ſtrains, invariably retain their 


hape till the pieces break,. The ſagacity of the expe- 
rienced carpenter. is not, however, enough without ſci- 
ence for perfecting the art. But when he knows how 
much a particular piece will yield to compreſſion in one 
caſe, ſcience will tell him, and nothing but ſcience-:can 
do it, what will be the compreſſion ot the ſame piecein 


another very different caſe. Thus he-learns how far it 


will now yield, and then he proportions. the parts ſo 
to each other, that when all have yielded according to 
their ſtrains, the whole is of the ſhape he wiſhed to 
produce, and every joint is in a ſtate of firmneſs. It is 
here that we obſerve the greateſt number of improprie- 
ties. The iron ſtraps are frequently in poſitions not 
{ited to the actual ſtrain on them, and they are in a 


ſtate of violent twiſt, which both tends ſtrongly to the rafter, ſor it will riſe along with it, turning round 
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ſettling, the bearing or the puſh is c 


bearing. 


then embraces the outlide of the raſter foot. 
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break the „and to cri the pieces which they Res 
ſurround. mY 428 ö hs 9 
In like manner, we frequently ſee joints or mortiſes 
in a ſtate of violent ſtrain or the tenons, or on the 
heels and ſhoulders. The joints were perhaps properly 
ſhaped to the primitive form of the truſs; but by its 
: the brace, 
for example, in a very low pitched roof, comes to preſt 
with the upper part of the ſhoulder, and, acting as a 
powerſul lever on the tenon, breaks it. In like manner; 
the lower end of the brace, which at firſt butted firmly 
and ſquarely on the joggle of the king-poſt, now preſſes 
with one corner with prodigious force, and ſeldom fails 
to ſplinter off on 3 We cannot help recoms 
mending a. maxim of Mr Perronet the celebrated hy- 
dtaulic architect of France, as a golden rule; viz; to 
make all cke ſnouldert of buiting pieces in the ſorm of 
an arch of a cirele, having the oppoſite end of the piece 
for its centre. Thus, in fig. 18. if the joggle- joint B 
be of this form, having A for its centre, the ſagging of 
the roof will make no partial bearing at the joint; for 
in the ſagging of the roof, the piece Ah turns or bends 
round the centre A, and the counter: preſſure of the 
joggle is ſtill directed to Ay as it ought to be. We 
have juſt now ſaid bend round: A, is is too fre · 
quently the caſe; and it is always very difficult to give 
the tenon and mortiſe in this place a true and invariable 
The rafter puſhes in the direction BA, and 
the beam reſiſts in the direction AD. The abutment 
ſhould be perpendicular to neither of theſe but in an 
intermediate direction, and it ought alſo to be of a cur- 
ved ſhape. But the carpenters perhaps think that 
this would weaken the beam too much to give it this 
ſhape in the ſhoulder; they do not even aim at it in 
the heel of the tenon. The ſhoulder is commonly even 
with the ſurface of the beam. When the bearing there - 
fore is on this ſhoulder, it cauſes the foot of the rafter: 
to ſlide along the beam till the heel of the tenon bears - 
againſt the outer end of the mortiſe (See Price's: Bri- 
tiſh Carpenter, Plate C. fig. IK). This abutment 
is perpendicular to the beam in Price's book, but. it is, 
more generally pointed a little outwards below, to make 
it more ſecure againſt ſtarting. The conſequence of 
this conſtruction is, that when the roof - ſettles, the 
ſhoulder comes to bear at the inner end of the mortiſe, 
and it-riſes at the outer, and the tenon taking hold of: 
the wood beyond it, either tears it out or is itſelf bro- 
ken. This joint therefore is ſeldom - truſted | to the 
ſtrength of the mortiſe and tenon, and is uſually ſecu- 
red by an iron ſtrap, which lies obliquely to the beam, 
to which it is bolted by a large bolt quite through, and 
ery fre- 
quently this ſtrap is not made ſufficiently nns and 
we have ſeen ſome made almoſt ſquare wich che beam. 
When this is the caſe, it not only keeps the foot of the 
rafter from flying out, but it binds it down. In this 
caſe, the raſter acts as a powerful lever, whoſe ſulerum 
is the inner angle of the ſhoulder, and then the ſtrap 
never fails to cripple the rafter at the point. All this. - 
can be prevented only by making the ſtrap very long 
and very oblique, and by making its outer end (the 
ſtirrup part) ſquare with its length, and making a noteh 
in the rafter foot ta receive it. It cannot now cripple 
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Ned, the bolt at its inner end. We have been thus particu- 
ur on this- jdint,! becault it is here that che ultimate 

fſtrain of the whole roof is exetted, and its ſituation will 
not allow the excavation neceſſary for making it a good 
mortiſe and tenon. 

Similar attention muſt be paid to ſome other ſtraps, 
fach as thoſe which embrace the middle of the rafter, 
and connect it with the poſt or truſs below it. We 
muſt attend' to the a ſhape produced by the 
ſagging of the roof, and place the ſtrap in ſuch a man- 
ner as to yield to it by turning round its bolt, but ſo 
as not to become looſe, and far leſs to make a fulcrum 
for any thing 2 as a lever. The ſtrains ariſing from 
ſuch actions, in framings of carpentry which change 
their ſhape by ſagging, are enormous, and nothing can 
4 Telilt them. r 
Mode of We ſhall cloſe this part of the ſubje& with a ſimple 
calculating method, by which any carpenter, without mathemati- 
ſtrains or cal ſcience, may calculate with ſuſficient preciſion the 
chruſts, frains or thruſts which are produced on any point of 
his work, whatever be the obliquity of the pieces. 
Loet it be required to find the horizontal thruſt act- 
ing on the tie- beum AD of fig. 18. This will be the, 
ſame as if the weight of the whole roof were laid at G 
on the two raf ers GA and GD. Draw the vertical 
une GH. Then, having calculated the weight of the 
whole” roof that is ſupported by this ſingle frame” 
ABCD, including the weight of the pieces AB, BC, 
GD, BE; CF themſelves; take the number of pounds, 
tons, &c. which expreſſes it from any ſcale of equal 
parts, and ſet it ftom G to H. Draw HK, HL pa. 
rallel to GD, GA, and draw the line KL, which will 
be horizontal wliew the two ſides of the roof have the 
ſame ſlope. Then ML meaſured on the ſame ſcale 
will give the horizontal thruſt, by which the ſtrength 
of the tie · beam is to be regulated. GL will give the 
thruſt which tends to cruſh the rafters, and LM will 
alſo give the force which tends to cruſh” the ſtrut-· beam 
BC. 


In like manner, to find the ' ſtrain on the king · poſt 
BD ot. fig. 17. conſider that each brace is prefſed by 
half the weight of the roofing laid on BA or BC, and 
this preſſure; or at leaſt its hurtful effect, is diminiſhed. 
in the proportion of BA to DA; becauſe the action of 
gravity is vertical, and the effect which we want to coun- 
teract by the braces is in a direction Ee perpendicular to 
BA or BC. But as this is to be reſiſted by the brace 
E acting in the direction F E, we muſt draw fe per- 


the proportion of Ee to EV. | 

Having thus obtained in tons, pounds, or other mea- 
ſures, the ſſrains which muſt be balanced at F by the co- 
heſion of the king poſt, take -this meaſure from the 


the braces to G and H, and complete the par allelogram 
GHR; and / K meaſured on the ſame ſcale will be 
the ſtrain on the king · poſt. . 
And ons The artiſt may then examine the ſtrength of © his 
length ot truſs upon this principle, that every ſquare inch of oak 
the truſs. will bear at an average ' 7000 pounds compreſſion or 
ſtretching it, and may be ſafely loaded with 3500 for 
any length of time; and that a ſquare inch of fir will 
in- Hike manner ſecurely bear 2500. And, becauſe 
ſtraps ate uſed to reſiſt ſome of theſe ſtrains, a ſquare 


et 
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pendicular to Ee, and ſuppoſe the-ſtrain augmented in 


ſcale of equal parts, and ſet it off in the directions of 


inch of well wrought tough iron may: be ſafely ſtrained 
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by 50,000 pounds. But the artiſt will always recol- Roof. 
let, that we cannot have the ſame confidence in iron 

as in timber. Ihe faults of this: laſt are much more 

ealily perceived ; and when timber is too weak, it 

gives us warning of its failure, by yielding ſenſibly be- 

tore it breaks. This is not the caſe with iron; and 

2 of its ſervice depends on the lioneſty of the black- 

mith. 

In this way may any deſign of a roof be examined. Sketch of 
We ſhall here give the reader a ſketch of two or three ſome truſſ- 
truſſed roo's, which have been executed in the chief ed roofs, 
varieties of circumſtances which occur in common prac- 
tice, q 

Fig. 22. is the roof of St Paul's Church, Covent Gar- 

den, London, the work of Inigo Jones. Its eonſtruction 
is ſingular. Ihe roof extends to a conſiderable diſtance 
beyond the building, and the ends of the tie-beams 
ſupport the Tuſean corniche, appearing: like the mu- 
tules of the Doric order. Such a roof could not reſt 
on the tie- beam. Inigo Jones has therefore ſupported 
it by a truſs below it ; and the height has allowed him 
to make this extremely ſtrong with very little timber. 
It is accounted the higheſt roof of its width in Lon- 
don. But this was not difficult, by reaſon of the great 
height which its extreme width allowed him to employ 
x 9k hurting the beauty of it by too high a pitch. 
The ſupports, however, are diſpoſed with judgment. 

Fig. 23. is a kirb or manſaid roof by Price, and ſup- 
poſed? to be of large dimenſions, having braces to carry 
the middle of che rafters: 

It will ſerve exceedingly well for a church having 
pillars. The middle part of the tie-beam being taken 
away, the ſtrains are very well balanced, ſo that there 
is no riſk of its puſhing aſide the pillars on which it 
reſts. 

Fig. 24: is the eelebrated roof of the theatre of the. 
utmverſity of Oxford, by Sir Chriſtopher Wren. The ſpan 
between the walls is 75 feet. This is accounted a very 
ingenious, andisa ſingular performance. The middle part 

it is almoſt unchangeable in its form; but from this 
circumſtance it does not diſtribute the horizontal thruſt 
with the ſame regularity as the uſual conſtruction. 

The horizontal thruſt” on the tie- beam is about twice 
the weight of the roof, and is withſtood by an iron 
ſtrap below the beam, which ſtretches the whole width 
of the building in the form of a rope, making part of 
the ornament of the ceiling. 45 

Im alt the roofs which we bave conſidered hitherto Caſes in 
the thruſt is diſcharged entirely from the walls by the which the 
tie beam. But this cannot always be done. We fre- chr us; 2 
quently want great elevation within, and arched ceil- 5 * 
ings. In ſuch caſes, it is a much more difficult matter fnom the 
to keep the walls free of all preffure outwards, and walls by 
there are few buildings where it is comp!etely done. the tie- 
Vet this is the greateſt fault of a roof. We ſhall juſt beam. 
point out the methods which may be moſt ſucceſsfully 
adopted. 

e have ſaid that a ue. beam juſt performs the of- 
fite of a ſtring. We have ſaid the ſame of the king 
poſt. Now fuppoſe two rafters AB, BC (6g. 25.) 
moveable about the joint B, and reſting on the top of 
the walls. If the line BD be ſiſpended from B, and 
the two lines DA, DC be faſtened to the feet of the 
rafters,” and if theſe lines be incapable of extenſion, it 
is plain that all thruſt is removed fom the walls as ef. 
ftegually 
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Rock. fectually as by a common tie beam. And by ſhorten- 
w—"— ing BD to BY, we gain a greater inſide height, and 


more room for an arched ceiling. Now if we fubſti- 
tute a king · poſt BD (Hg. 26.) and two ſtretehers or 
hammer- beams DA, DC for the other ſtrings, and con- 
ne& them firmly by means of iron ſtraps, we obtain our 
ay guage”? 

Let us compare this roof with a tie-beam roof in 
point of ttrain and ſtrength. Recur to fig. 25: and 
complete the parallelogram ABCF, and draw the dia- 
gonals AC, BF crofling in E. Draw BG perpendi- 
cular to CD. We have ſeen that the weight of the 
roof (which we may call W) is to the horizontal thruſt 
at C as BF to EC; and if we expreſs this thruſt b 


W | 
T, we have T 15 = We may at preſent con- 


fider BC as a lever moveable round the joint B, and 
pulled at C in the direction EC by the horizontal 


thruſt, and held back by the ſtring 5 > "em 
e directions 


tion CD. Suppoſe that the forces in | 
EC and CD are in equilibrio, and let us find the force 
8 by which the ſtring CD is ſtrained. Theſe forces 
mult (by the property of the lever) be inverſely as the 

rpendiculars drawn from the centre of motion on the 
Enes of their direction. Therefore BG : BE=T: 8, 

| BE _ '-BE.EC © 

Therefore the ſtrain upon each of the ties DA and 
DC is always greater than the horizontal thruſt or the 
ftrain on a ſimple tie-beam. This would be no great 
inconvenience, becauſe the ſmalleſt dimenſions that we 
could give to theſe ties, ſo as to procure ſufficient fix- 
tures to the adjoining pieces, are always ſufficient to 
withſtand this ſtrain. ame 
ſaid of the iron ſtraps which make the ultimate connec - 
tions, there is always ſome hazard of imperfect work, 
cracks or flaws, which are not perceived. 
judge with tolerable certainty of the ſoundneſs of a 
piece of timber, but cannot ſay ſo much of a piece of 
iron. Moreover, there is a prodigious ſtrain excited 
on the king-poſt, when BG is very ſhort in compariſon 


of BE, namely, the force compounded of the two ſtrains 


S and S on the ties DA and DC. | 

But there is another defect from which the ſtraight 
tie-beam is entirely free. 
When this roof ſettles, and the points B and D de- 


ſcend, the legs BA, BC muſt ſpread further out, and- 


thus a preſſure outwards is excited on the walls. It is 


ſeldom therefore that this kind of roof can be executed 


in this ſimple ſorm, and other contrivances are neceſſary 
for counteracting this ſupervening action on the walls. 
Fig. 27. is one of the beſt which we have ſeen, and is 
executed with great ſucceſs in the circus or equeſtrian 
theatre in Edinburgh, the. width being. 60 feet. The 
pieces EF and ED help to take off ſome of the weight, 
and by their greater uprightneſs they exert a ſmaller 
thruſt on the walls. The beam Dd is alſo a fort of 


truſs beam, having ſomething of the ſame effect. Mr 


Price has given another very judicious. one of this 
kind, Britith Carpenter, Plate IK, fig. C, from which 
the tie-beam may be taken away, and there will remain 
very little thruſt on the walls. Thoſe which he has gi- 
ven ia the following Plate K are, in our opinion, very 
faulty. The whole ſtrain in theſe laſt roofs tends to 
break the rafters and ties tranſverſely, and the fixtures of 
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the ties are alſo not well calculated to refill. the ſtrain Roof. 
to which the pieces are expoſed. We hardly think that 9 9 


But although the ſame may be 


rafters. 


We can and the beſt part alone worked up. It alſo expoſes to 


All roofs ſettle a little. 


of imperfection. 
tions, however reaſonable they may appear, we ſhall re- 
late an experiment made by one on whoſe judgment 
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theſe roofs could be executed. 


. | 4 5 6 
It is ſcarcely neceſſary to remind the reader, that in General ob- 
all that we have delivered on this ſubject, we have at · ſervations. 


tended only to the conſtruction of the principal rafters 
or truſſes. In ſmall buildings all the rafters are of one 
kind ; but in great buildings the whole weight of the 
covering is made to reſt on a few principal rafters, 
which are connected by beams placed horizontally, and 
either mortiſed into them or ſcarfed on them. Theſe 
are called purlins., Small rafters are laid from purlin to 
purlin ; and on theſe the laths for tiles, or the ſxirting. 
boards for ſlates, are nailed. Thus the covering does 
not immediately reſt on the principal frames. This al- 
lows ſome more liberty in their conſtruction, becauſe the 


can be fo divided that the principal rafters ſhall 


in the partitions and the reſt left unincumbered. 
This conſtruction is ſo far analogous to that of floors 


which are conſtructed with girders, binding, and bridge- 


ing Joilts, 


It may appear preſuming in us to queſtion the 


propriety of this practice. There are ſituations in 
which it is unavoidable, as in the roofs of churches, 


which can be allowed to reſt on ſome pillars. Inother 


ſituations, where partition-walls intervene at a diſtance 


not too great for a ſtout 8 no principal raſters 


are neceſſary, and the whole may be roofed with ſhort 


raiters of very ſlender ſcantling. But in a great uni- 
form roof, which has no intermediate ſupports, it re- 


quires at leaſt ſome reaſons for preferring this method 


of carcaſe-roofing to the ſimpler method of making all 
the rafters alike, The method. of carcaſe-roofing re- 
quires the ſeleQion of the greateſt logs of timber, which 


are ſeldom of equal ſtrength and ſoundneſs with thinner 
In theſe the outſide planks can be taken off, 
all the defects of workmanſhip in the mortiſing of pur- 
lins, and the weakening of the rafters by th 

mortiſing; and it brings an additional load of purlins 


and ſhort rafters. A roof thus conſtructed may ſurely” 
be compared with a floor of ſimilar conſtruction. - Here 


there is not a ſhadow of doubt, that if the girders were 


ſawed into 2 and theſe planks laid as joiſts ſuffici- 


ently near for carrying the flooring boards, they will 


have the ſame ſtrength as before, except ſo much as is 


taken out of the timber by the ſaw. This will not 


amount to one-tenth part o the timber in the binding, 


bridging, and ceiling joiſts which are an additional 


load ; and all the mortiſes and other joinings are ſo 


many diminutions of the ſtrength of the girders; and 


as no part of a carpenter's work requires more {kill and 


accuracy of execution, we are expoſed to many chances 
But, not to reſt on theſe conſidera- 


and exactneſs we can depend. 


Two models of floors were made 18 inches ſquare of Confirmed 
the fineſt uniform deal, which had been long ſeaſoned. by experi- 
The one conſiſted of ſimple joiſts, and the other was went 
framed with girders, binding, bridging, and ceiling 
joiſts. The plain joiſts of the one contained the ſame 


quantity of-timber with the girders alone of the other, 
and both were made by a-moſt accurate workman. 


"hey were placed in wooden trunks 18 inches ſquare” 
within, 
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within, and relted on a ſtrong projection on the inſide. 
Small ſhot was gradually poured in upon the floors, ſo 
as to ſpread uniformly. over them. The plain joilted 
floor broke down with 487 pounds, and the carcaſe floor 
The firſt broke without giving any warn- 
ing; the other gave a violent crack when 294 pounds 
had been poured in. 8 | 

A trial had been made before, and the loads were 
But the models having been made by a 
leſs accurate hand, it was not thought a fair ſpecimen 
of the ſtrength which might be given to a carcaſe 
floor, | 
The only argument of weight which we can recol- 
le& in favour of the compound conſtruction of roofs is, 
that the plain method would prodigiouſly increaſe the 
quantity of work; would admit nothing but long tim- 
ber, which would greatly add to the expence ; and 
would make the garrets a mere thicket of planks. We 
admit this in its full force ; but we continue to be of 
the opinion that plain roofs are greatly ſuperior in point 


of ſtrength, and therefore ſhould be adopted in caſes 


at the bottom: an iron hoop round it, or ſtraps 


Zontal joinings. | 


where the great difficulty is to inſure this neceſſary cir- 
cumſtance. | 

It would appear very negleQful to omit an account 
of the roofs put n round buildings, ſuch as domes, cu- 
polas and the like, They appear to be the molt 
difficult taſks in the carpenter art. But the difficulty 


lies entirely in the mode of framing, or what the French 


call the trait de charpenterie. The view which we 
are taking of the ſubject, as a part of mechanical ſci- 
ence, has little connection with this. It is plain, that 
whatever form of a truſs is excellent in a ſquare build- 
ing muſt be equally ſo as one of the frames of a round- 
one; and the only difficulty is how to manage their mu- 
tual interſections at the top. Some of them mult be 
diſcontinued before they reach that length, and common 
ſeuſe will teach us to cut them ſhort alternately, and al 
ways leave as many, that they may ſtand equally thick 
as at their firſt. ſpringing from the baſe of the dome. 
Thus the length of the purhns which re ich from truſs 
to truſs will never be too great. | 

The truth is, that a round building which . gathers 
in at top, like a 2 a potter's kiln, or a fpire 
ſteeple, inſtead of being the moſt difficult to erect with 
Rability, is ot all others the eaſieſt, Nothing can ſhow 
this more farcibly than daily praQice, where they are 
run up without centres and without ſcaffoldings ; and it 
requires groſs blunders indeed in the choice of their out- 
line to put them in much danger of falling from a want 
of equilibrium. In like manner, a dome of carpentry 
can hardly fall, give it what ſhape or what conſtruction 
you will. It cannot fall unlefs ſome part of it 


joinings of the truſſes and purlins, which make an equi 
valent to a hoop, will effectually ſecure it. And 
beauty requires that a dome ſhall ſpring almoſt perpen- 
dicularly from the wall, it is evident that there is har 


ly any thruſt to force out the walls. The only part 
where this is to be guarded againſt is, where the tan- 


gent is inclined about 40 or 50. degrees to the horizon. 
re it will be proper to make a courſe of firm hori- 


We doubt not but that domes of carpentry will now 
be raiſed of great extent. The Halle du. Bled at Pa- 
ris of 200 feet in diameter, was the invention of an in- 
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telligent carpenter, the Sieur Moulineau. He was not Roof * 
—— re 
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by any means a man of ſcience, but had much more me- 
chanical knowledge than artiſans uſually have, and was 
convinced that a very thin ſhell of timber might not only 
be ſo ſhaped as to be nearly in equilibrio, but that if hoop- 
ed or firmly connected horizontally, it would have all 
the ſtiffneſs that was neceſſary; and he preſented his 
project to the magiſtracy of Paris. The grandeur of i 
pleaſed them, but they doubted of its poſſibility. Be- 


ing a great public work, they prevailed on the Acade- 
my of Sciences to conlider it. The members, who 


were competent judges, were inſtantly truck with the 


juſtneſs of Mr. Moulineau's principles, and aſtoniſhed 
that a thing ſo plain had not been long familiar to eve- 
ry houſe-carpenter. It quickly became an univerſal to- 
pic of converſation, diſpute, and cabal, in the polite 
circles of Paris, But the Academy having given a 
very favourable report of their opinion, the projet was 
immediately carried into execution, and ſoon comple- 
8 now ſtands as one of the great exhibitions of 
aris. f 
The conſtruction of this dome is the ſimpleſt thing 
that can be imagined. The circular ribs which com- 
poſe it conſiſt of planks nine feet long, 13 inches broad, 


and three inches thick; and each rib conliſts of three of 


theſe planks bolted together in ſuch a manner that two 
joints meet. A rib is begun, for inſtance, with a plank 
of three feet long ſtanding between one of fix feet and 
another of nine, and this is continued to the head of it. 
No machinery was neceflary for carrying up ſuch ſmall 
pieces, and the whole went up like a piece of brick- 
layer's work. At various diſtances theſe ribs were con- 
nected horizontally. by purlins and iron traps, which 
made ſo many hoops to the whole. When the work 
had reached ſuch a height, that the diſtance of the ribs 
was two-thirds of the original diſtance, every third rib 
was diſcontinued, and the ſpace was left. open and gla- 
zed. When carried ſo much higher that the diſtance 
of the ribs is one third of the original diſtance, every 
ſecond rib (now conſiſting of two ribs. very near each 
other) is in like manner diſcontinued, and the void is 
glazed. A little above this the heads of the ribs are 
framed into a circular ring of timber, which forms a 
wide opening in the middle ; over which is a glazed ca- 
nopy or umbrella, with an openiag between it and the 
dome for allowing the heated air to get out. All who 
have ſeen this dome ſay, that it is the moſt beautiful and 
magnificent object they have ever beheld. 

The only difficulty which occurs in the conſtruction 
of wooden domes is, when they are unequally loaded, 
by carrying a heavy lanthern or cupola in the middle. 
In ſuch a caſe, if the dome were a mere ſhell, it would 
be cruſhed in at the trop, or the action of the wind on 
the lanthern might tear it out of its place. Such a 
dome muſt therefore conſiſt of truſſed frames. Mr 


Price has given a very good one in his. plate OP, tho? 


much ſtronger in. the truſſes than there was any oc- 
cahon for. This cauſes à great loſs of room, and 
throws the lights of the lanthern too far up. It is evi- 
dently copied from Sir Chriſtopher. Wren's dome of 
St Paul's church in London; a model of propriety in 
its particular ſituation, but by no means a general mo- 
del of a wooden dome. It reſts on the brick cone 
within it; and Sir Chijſtopher has very ingeniouſfly 
made uſe of it for ſtiffening this cone, as any r 
| | perſon 


Roof, 


ROO 


perſon will percieve by attending to its confiruQion 


—— (See Price, Plate OP). 
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Office in Edinburgh by James and Robert A 


Fig. 28. repreſents a dome executed in the * 3 
ams, 

and is very agreeable to mechanical principles. The 

ſpan is 50 feet clear, and the thickneſs is only 44. 


We cannot take leave of the ſubject without —_— 


marks on ſome notice of what we have already ſpoken of wit 


Norman 


roofs. 


* 


commendation by the name of Norman roofe. We 
called them Norman, becauſe they were frequently ex- 
ecuted by that people ſoon after their eſtabliſhment in 
Italy and other parts of the ſouth of Europe, and be- 
came the prevailing taſte in all the great baromal cal. 
tles. Their architects were rivals to the Saracens and 
Moors, who about that time built many Chriſtian 
churches ; and the architecture which we now call Go- 
thic ſeems to have ariſen from their joint labours. 

The principle of a Norman roof is extremely ſimple. 
The rafters all butted on joggled king-poſts AF, BG, 
CH, &c. (fig. 29.), and braces or ties were then diſ- 
poſed in the intervals. In the middle of the root HB 
and HD are evidently ties in a ſtate of extenſion, 
while the poſt CH is compreſſed by them. Towards 
the walls on each fide, as between B and F, and be- 
tween F and L, they are braces, and are compreſſed. 
'The ends of the poſts were generally ornamented with 
knots of flowers, emboſſed 'globes, and the like, and 
the whole texture of the truſs was exhibited and drefied 
Out. 


This conſtruction admits of employing very ſhort 


timbers; and this very circumſtance gives greater ſtrength 
to the truſs, becauſe the angle which the brace or tie 
makes with the rafter is more open. We may allo per- 


. ceive that all thruſt may be taken of the walls. If 


the pieces AF, BF, LF, be removed, all the remaining 
diagonal pieces act as ties, and the pieces directed to 
the centre act as ſtruts; and it may alſo be obſerved, 
that the principle will apply to a ſtraight or 
flat roof or to a floor. A floor ſuch as a bc, havin 

the joint in two pieces a6, he, with a ſtrut þ 4, and 
two ties, will require a much greater weight to break 
it than if it had a continued joilt ; 
ling. And, laſtly, a piece of timber acting as a tie is 
much ſtronger than the ſame piece _ a ſhut; 
for in the — fituation it is expoſed to bending, and 
when bent it is much Jeſs able to withſtand a very great 
ſtrain. Ir muſt be acknowledged, however, that this 
advantage is balanced by the great inferiority of the 
joints in point of ſt The joint of a tie depends 
wholly on the pins; for this reaſon ties are never uſed 
in beavy works without ſtrapping the joints with iron. 
In the roofs we are now deſcribing the diagonal pieces 
of the middle part only act purely as ties, while thoſe 
towards the ſides act as ſtruts or braces. Indeed they 
are ſeldom of ſo very ſimple conſtruction as we have 
deſcribed, and are more generally conſtructed like the 
{ketch in fig. 30. having two ſets of rafters AB, à b, 
and the angles are filled vp with thin planks, which give 
great ſliffneſs and ftrength. They have alſo a double 
ſet of purlins, which connect the different truſſes. The 
roof being thus divided into ſquares, other purlins run 
between the middle points E of the rafters. The raf- 
ter is ſupported at E by a cheek put between it and 
the under rafter. The middle point of each ſquare of 
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ac of the ſame ſcant- emb 


R.O 9 
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the roof is ſupported and ſtiſfened by four braces, one 


* 
o 


of which ſprings from e, and its oppoſite frem'the fi. 
milar part of the adjoining truſs. The other two bra- Rook. 


ces ſpring from the middle points of the lower purlins, 
which go horizontally from a and ô to the next truſs, 
and are ſupported by planks in the ſame manner as the 


raſters. By this contrivance the whole becomes very 


Riff and ſtrong, 
We hope 


Roof 


A x 


t the reader will not be diſpleaſed with Condu. 


our having taken ſome notice of what was the pride of ſion. 


_ anceitors, and conſtituted a great part of the finery 
the 
vaſſals and diſplayed his magnificence, The intelligent 
mechanic will ſce much to commend ; and all who Fok 
at theſe roofs admire their apparent flimſy lightneſs, 
and wonder at their duration. We have ſeen a hall of 
57 feet wide, the roof of which was in four diviſions, 
like a kirb roof, and the truſſes were about 16 feet aſun- 
der. They were ſingle rafters, as in fig. 30. and their 
dimenſions were only eight inches by tix The roof 
appeared perfectly ſound, and had been ſanding ever 
dance the year 1425. 

Much of what has been ſaid on this ſubje& may be 
applied to the conſtruction of wooden bridges and the 
centers for turning the arches of ſtone-bridges. But 
the farther diſcuſſion of this muſt be the employment of 
another article. 


ROOFING, the materials of which the roof of a 


Houſe is compoſed. Sce the foregoing article. 

ROOK, in ornithology. See Corvvus. 

Rooks are very deſtructive of corn, | eſpecially of 
wheat. They ſearch out the lands where it is ſown, and 
watching them more carefully than the owners, they 
perceive when the ſeed firſt begins to ſhoot up its 
blade ; this is the time of their feeding on it. They will 
not be at the pains of ſearching for it at random in the 
ſown land, for that is more trouble than ſo ſmall a 
grain will requite them for : but as ſoon as theſe blades 
appear, they are by them directed, without loſs of time 
or pains, to the places where the grains lie; and in 
three or four days time they will root up ſuch vaſt 
quantities, that a good crop is often thus x Fara in 
ryo. After a few days the wheat continuing to 
its blades appear green above ground; and then 
- on of danger from theſe birds is over ; for then 
the ſeeds are ſo far robbed of their mealy matter, that 
they are of no value to that bird, and it will no longer 
give itſelf the trouble to deſtroy them, 

Wheat that is ſown ſo early as to ſhoot up its green 
blades before the harveſt is all carried in, is in no dan- 
ger from theſe birds; becauſe while it is in a ſtate 
worth their ſearching for, the ſcattered corn in the har- 
veſt fields is eaſier come at, and they feed wholly on 
this, neglecting the ſown grain. But as this cannot al- 
ways be done, the farmers, to drive away theſe ravenous 
and miſchievous birds, dig holes in the ground and ſtick 
up the feathers of rooks fl them, and hang up dead 
rooks on ſticks in ſeveral parts of the fields ; but all 
this is of very little uſe ; for the living rooks will tear 
up the ground about the feathers, and under the dead 
ones, to ſteal the ſeeds. A much better way than ei- 


ther is to tear ſeveral rooks to pieces, and to ſcatter the 
pieces over the fields; but this laſts but a little while, 
for the kites and other birds of prey ſoon carry off the 
pieces and feed upon them. A 


grand ball, where the fedual lord aſſembled his 
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for them. | 
of their dead fellow-creature. is, that they are a bird 


_ alarmed when one of their comrades riſes. 


ROO 


The beſt remedy the farmer has is to watch well the 
time of the corn's being in the condition ia which they 
feed upon It ; and as this laſts only a few days, he 
ſhould keep a boy in conſtant pay to watch the field 
from day-break till the duſk of the evening. Every 
time they ſettle upon the ground to fly over it, the boy 
is to holloa, and throw up a dead rook into the air: 
this will always make them riſe ; and by degrees they 
will be ſo tired of this conſtant diſturbance, that ey 
will ſeek out other places of preying, and will leave the 

ound even betore the time of the corn's being unfit 
The reaſon of their riſing at the toſling up 


extremely apprehenſive of danger, and they are always 
They take 
this for the riſing of an out · bird, aud all fly off at the 
ROOKE (Sir ), a gallant naval commander, 
born of an ancient and honourable family in Kent, in 
England, in 1650. His merit raiſed him by regular 
ſteps to be vice-admiral of the blue: in which Ration he 
ſerved in the battle of La Hogue, on the 22d of May 
1692; when it was owing to his vigorous behaviour, 
that the laſt ſtroke was given on that important day, 
which threw the French entirely imo confuſion. But 
the next day he obtained till more glory; for he had 
orders to go into La Hogue, and burn the enemy's 
{hips as they lay there. There were 13 large men of 
war, which had crowded as far up as poefltble ; and the 
tranſports, tenders, and ammunition ſhips, were diſ- 
poſed in ſuch a manner that it was thought impoſſcble 
to burn them. Befides, the Freneh camp was in fight, 
with all the French and Iriſh troops that were to have 
been employed in the invaſion of England ; and ſeveral 
batteries were raiſed on the eoaſt, well provided with 
heavy artillery. The vice-admiral made the neceſſary 
preparations for obeying -his orders, but found it im- 
{lible to carry in the thips of his ſquadron : he there- 
e ordered his ght frigates to ply in cloſe to the 
fhore ; and having manned out all his boats, went him- 
felf to give directions for the attack, burnt that very 
night fix three-deck-ſhips, and the next day ſix more, 
from 76 to 60 guns, together with moſt of the tranſ- 
ports and ammunition veſſels; and this under the fire 
of all the batteries juſt mentioned, and in ſight of all 
the French and Iriſh troops: yet this bold action coſt 
the lives of no more than ten men. The vice-admiral's 
behaviour on this eccahon appeared ſo great to Kin 
Wilkam, that having no opportunity at that time 
promoting him, he ſettled a penſion of 1000 l. per an- 
num on bim for life ; and afterwards going to Portſ- 
mouth to yew the fleet, went on Mr. Rooke“s 
ſhip, dined with him, and then conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood, he having a little before made 


him vice-admiral of the red. 


Isa conſequence of other ſervices he was in 1694 
raifed to the rank of admiral of the blue: towards 
the cloſe of the next year, he was admiral of the 
white ; and was alfo appointed admiral and com- 
mander in 1 74 in 2 Mediterranean. 
During King William's reign, Sir George was twice 
elected Ader r Portfmo 


z and upon the acceſs 
Vor. XVI. | 
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Nocke. while the per ſon who has it is preſent; but as ſoon as 
de is gone, they will return with redoubled vigour to 
_ the field and tear up every thing before them. 


ROO 


fion of 
admiral and lieutenant of the admiralty of England, as 
alſo licutenant of the fleets and ſeas of the kingdom. 
Upon the declaration of war againſt France he was 
ordered to command a fleet ſent againſt Cadiz, the 
duke of Ormond having the command of the land 
forces. On his paſſage home, receiving an account that 
the galleons, under the eſcort of a ſtrong French ſqua- 
dron, were got into the harbour of Vigo, be reſolved 
to attack them ; and on the 11th of October came be- 
fore the .harbour of Rondondello, where the French 
commander had neglected nothing neceflary for putting 
the place into the beft poſture of defence. But not- 
wichſtanding this, a detachment of 15 Engliſh and 10 
Dutch men of war, of the line of battle, with all the 
fire ſhips, were ordered in; the frigates and bomb · veſ- 
ſels followed ; the great ſhips moved after them, and 


the army landed near Rondondello. The whole ſervice 


was performed under Sir George's directions, with ad- 
mirable conduct and bravery ; tor, in ſhort, all the ſhips 
were deſtroyed or taken, prodigious damage done to 
the enemy, and vaſt wealih acquired by the allies. 
For this aftion Sir George received the thanks of the 
Houſe of Commons, a duy of thankſgiving was ap- 
pointed both by the queen and the ſtartes-general, and 


Sir George was promoted to à ſeat in the privy-coun- 


cil; yet, notwithſtanding this, the Houſe of Lords 
reſolved to inquire eg; conduct at Cadiz. But 
he ſo fully juſtified himſelf, that a vote was paſſed, 
approving his behaviour. 

In the ſpring of the year 1704, Sir 
manded the ſhips of war which conveyed King Cha. III. 
of Spain to Liſbon. In July, he attacked Gibralter ; 
when, by the bravery of the Engliſh ſeamen, the place 
was taken on the 24th, though the town was extremely 
ſtrong, well furniſhed with ammunition, and had 100 
guns mounted, all facing the ſea and the narrow paſſes 
to the land: An action which was conceived and ex- 
ecmed ia leſs than a week ; though it has fince endured 
ſieges of many months eontinuance, and more than once 
baftfted the united forces of France and Spain. Phis 
brave officer being at laſt obliged, by the prevalence of 
party. ſpirit, to quit the ſervice-of bis country, retired 
to his feat in Kent ; where he ſpent the remainder of 
his days as a private gentleman. 

He was thrice married ; and by his fecond lady Mrs 
Lattrell left one ſon. He died January 24. 1908-9, 
in his 58th year, and was buried in Canterbury cathe- 
dral, where a monument is erected to his memory. In 
his private life he was a good haſband and a kind maſ- 
ter, lived hofpitably towards his neighbours, and left 
behind him a moderate fortune ; ſo moderate, that when 
he came to make his will, it ſurpriſed thoſe who were 
preſent : but Sir George aſſigned the reaſon in a few 
words, I do not leave much (ſaid he), but what I 
leave was honeſtly gotten ; it never coſt a ſailor a tear, 
or the nation a farthing.” 

ROOM, a chamber, parlour, or other t in 
a houſe, See ArcnurrEcTury and VENTILATION. >. 

ROOT, among botanifts, denotes that part of a 
plant which imbibes the nutritious juices of the earth, 
and tranſmits them to the other parts. See PLAur and 


I. 
2 extratted from Roors. See Coloun- Maling. 
3 


Roor, 


Anne in 1702, be was conllituted vice- Nooke 


| 


Root. 


Root, 
Rope · 
making. 
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Roor, in 2 and arithmetic, denotes any num- 
ber which, multiplied by itſelf once or oftener, produ- 
ces any other number z and is called the /quare, cube, 
.biguadrate, &c. root, according to number of multipli- 
cations. Thus, 2 is the ſquare-root of 4; the cube 
root of 8 ; the biquadrate-root of 16, &c. | 

ROPE, is a word too familiar to need a defi- 
nition; and we need ſay no more than that it is only 
applied to a conſiderable collection of twiſted fibres. 
Smaller bands are called lines, ſtrings, cords ;; and it is 
not applied with t propriety even to thoſe, unleſs 
they are compoſed of ſmaller things of the ſame kind 
twiſted together. Two hay bands twiſted together 
would be called a rope. All the different kinds of this 
manufacture, from a fiſhing-line or whip-cord to the 
cable of a firſt rate ſhip of war, go by the geperal naine 
of Conan. 

Ropes are made of every ſubſtance that is ſufficiently 
fibrous, flexible, and tenacious, but chiefly of the barks 
of plants. 'The Chineſe and other orientals eyen make 
them of the ligneous parts of ſeveral plants, ſuch as cer- 
tain bamboos and reeds, the tems of the aloes, the fi 
-brous covering of the cocoa nut, the filaments of the 
cotton pod, and the leaves of ſome graſſes, ſuch as the 
ſparte ¶ Lygeum, Linn). The aloe (Agave, Linn.) 
and the ſparte exceed all others in W But the 
.barks of plants are the moſt productive of fibrous matter 
$t for this manufacture. Thoſe of the Linden tree 

Tilia), of the willow, the bramble, the nettle, are 

equently uſed : but hemp and flax are of all others 
the beſt ; and of theſe the hemp is preferred, and em- 
ployed in all cordage exceeding the ſize of a line, and 


even in many of this denomination. 


bre. 


Hemp is very various in its uſeful qualities. Theſe 
are great ſtrength, and the length and fineneſs of the 
Being a plant of very greedy growth, it ſucks 
up much of the unaltered juices of the ſoil, and there- 
fore differs greatly according to its ſoil, climate, and 
culture. The belt in Europe comes to us through 
Riga, to which port it is brought from very diſtant 
places to the. ſouthward. It is known by the name of 
Riga rein (that is, clean) hemp. Its fibre is not the 
longeſt (at leaſt in the dreſſed tate in which we get it) 
of all others, but it is the fineſt, moſt flexible, and 


| ſtrongeſt, The next to this is ſuppoſed to be the Pe- 


to be more completely dreſſed. 


terſburgh 'braak hemp. Other hemps are eſteemed 
nearly in the following order :—Riga outſhot, Peterſ- 
burgh outſhot, hemp from Koningſburgh, Archangel, 
Sweden, Memel. Chucking is a name given to a hemp 
that comes from various 1 long in the fibre, but 
coarſe and harſh, and its ſtrength is inferior to hemps 
which one would think weaker. Its texture is ſuch, 
that it does not admit ſplitting with the batchel ſo as 
It is therefore kept in 
its coarſe form, and uſed for inferior cordage. It is 
however a good and ſtrong hemp, but will not make 
fine work. There are doubtleſs many good hemps in 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, but little of them is 
brought to our market, Codilla, half clean, &c. are 
portions of the abovementioned hemps, ſeparated by 
the drefling, and may be conſidered as broken fibres of 
thoſe hemps. 1 | | 

Only the firſt qualities are manuſactured for the rig- 
ging of the Britiſh navy and for the ſhips of their Eaſt 

dia company. : of 
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Rorz-Axk ING is an art of very great importance; Rope» 
and there are few that better deſerve the attention of X., 


the intelligent obſerver. Hardly: any art can be car- : 
ried'on without the aſſiſtance of the rope · maker. Cor- Importance 
dage makes the very finews and muſcles of a ſhip ; and of the art | 
every improvement which can be made in its prepara- 4. 
tion, either in reſpect to ſtrength or pliableneſs, muſt 
be of immenſe ſervice to the mariner, and to the com- 
merce and the defence of nations. | | 
We ſhall give a very ſhort account of the manufac- 
ture, which will not indeed fully inſtruct the artificers, 
but will give ſuch a view of the proceſs as ſhall enable 
the reader to judge, from principle, of the propriety of 
the different parts of the manipulation, and perceive its 
defects, and the means fur removing them. 2 
The aim of the rope-maker is to unite the ſtrength 1 of 
of a great number of fibres. This would be done in dene 
the completeſt manner by laying the fibres parallel to grength of 
each other, and faſtening the bundle at the two ends: numerous 
but this would be of very limited uſe, becauſe the fi- fibres. 
bres are ſhort, not exceeding three feet and an half at an 
average. They muſt therefore be entangled together, 
in ſuch a manner that the ſtrength of a fibre ſhall not 
be able to draw it out from among the reſt of the bun- 
dle. This is done by twiſting or twining them toge- 
ther, which cauſes them mutually to compreſs each 
other. When the fibres are ſo diſpoſed in a long 
ſkain, that their ends ſucceed each other along its 
— without many of them meeting in one place, 
and this ſkain is twiſted round and round, we may cauſe 
them to compreſs each other to any degree we pleaſe, 
and the friction on a fibre which we attempt to pull 
out may be more than its coheſion can overcome. It 
will therefore break. - Conſequently, if we pull at this 
twiſted ſkain, we will not ſeparate it by  drawi 
one parcel out from among the reſt, but the whale 
fibres will break; and if the diſtribution of the fibres 
has been very equable, the ſkain will be nearly of the 
ſame ſtrength 'in every part. If there is any part 
where many ends of fibres meet, the ſkain will break 
in that part. | | . | 3 
We know very well that we can twift a ſkain of Theſe fi- 
fibres ſo very hard, that it will break with any attempt 7 A 
to twilt it harder. In this ſtate all the fibres are al- tied s 
ready ſtrained to the utmoſt of their ſtrength. Such a to break 
ſkain of fibres can have no ſtrength,” It cannot carry a with the 
weight, becauſe each fibre is already ſtrained in the caſt addi- 
ſame manner as if loaded with as much weight as it is mY 
able to bear. What we have ſaid of this extreme caſe 
is true in a certain extent of every degree of twiſt that 
we give the fibres. Whatever force is actually exerted 
by a twiſted fibre, in order that it may ſufficiently com- 
preſs the reit to hinder them trom being drawn out, 
mult be conſidered as a weight hanging on that fibre, 
and muſt be deduced from irs abſolute 1 of co- 
heſion, before we can eſtimate the ſtrengch of the ſkain. 
The ſtrength of the ſkain is the remainder of the ab- 
ſoluce ſtrength of the fibres, after we have deduced the 
force employed in twiſting them together, * 4 
From this obſervation may be deduced a fundamen- Pragical 
tal principle in rope-making, that all twiiting, beyand 9 
what is neceſſary foi preventing the fibres . being 
drawn out without breaking, diminithes the ſtrength 4 
the cordage, and ſhouid be avoided when in our power. 
It is of importance to keep this in mind. 1 
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It is neceſſary then to twiſt the fibres of hemp toge- 
makings." ther, in order\to make a rope; but we ſhould make a 
very bad rope if we contented ourſelves with twiſting 
Method te together a bunch of hemp ſufficiently large to with- 
beobſerved ſtand the ſtrains to which the rope is to be expoſed. 
12 As ſoon as we let it go out of our hands, it would un- 

ewilt itſelf, and be again a looſe bundle of hemp; for 
the fibres are ſtrained, and they are in a conſiderable 
degree elaſtic; they contract again, and thus untwiſt 
the rope or ſkain, It is neceſſary to contrive the twilt 
in ſuch a manner, that the tendency to untwiſt in one 
part may act againſt the ſame tendency in another and 
balance it. The proceſs, therefore, of rope-making is 
more complicated. . 
The firſt part of this proceſs is syinxinG of kor- 
rains. This is done in various ways, and with diffe- 
rent machinery, according to the nature of the intend- 
ed cordage. We ſhall confine our deſcription to the 
manufacture of the larger kinds, ſuch as are uied for 
5 -the' ſtanding and running rigging of ſhips. 
Neſcription An alley or walk is incloſed for the purpoſe, about 
of the ap-, 200 fathoms' long, and of a breadth ſuited to the extent 
pier of of the manufacture. It is ſometimes covered above. At 
".. the upper end of this xoreg-watx is ſet up the ſpin- 
Plate Ning-wheel, of a form reſembling that in fig. 1. The 
CCCCcXLt, band of this wheel goes over ſeveral ibn 39 called 
Wulst, turning on pivots in braſs holes. The pi- 
vots at one end come through the frame, and termi- 
nate in little hooks. The wheel being turned by a 
winch, gives motion in one direction to all thoſe whirls. 
The ſpinner has a bundle of dreſſed hemp round his 
waiſt, with the two ends meeting before him. The 
hemp is laid in this bundle in the ſame way that wo- 
men ſpread the flax on the diſtaff. There is t va- 
riety in this ; but the general aim is to lay the fibres in 
ſuch a manner, that as long as the bundle laſts there 
may be an equal number of the ends at the extremi- 
ty, and that a fibre may never offer itſelf double or in 
a bight. The ſpinner draws out a proper number of 
fibres, twiſts them with his fingers, and having got a 
ſufficient length detached, he fixes it to the hook of a 
whirl. The wheel is now turned, and the ſkain is 
twiſted, becoming what is called a xoye-yarn, and the 
ſpinner walks backwards vown the rope-walk. The 
part already twiſted draws along with it more fibres 
out of the bundle. The ſpinner aids this with his fin- 
gers, ſupplying hemp in due proportion as he walks 
away from the wheel, and taking care that the fibres 
come in equally from both ſides of his bundle, and that 
they enter always with their ends, and not by the 
middle, which would double them. He ſhould alſo 
endeavour to enter every fibre at the heart of the yarn. 
This will cauſe all the fibres to mix equally in-making 
it up, and will make the work ſmooth, becauſe one end 
of each fibre is by this means buried among the reſt, and 
the other end only lies ontward ; and this, in paſſing 
through the graſp of the Spinner, who preſſes it tight 
with his thumb and palm, is alſo made to lie ſmooth. 
The greateſt fault that can be committed in ſpinning is 
to allow a ſmall thread to be twiſted off from one Fde 
of the hemp, and then to cover this with hemp ſupplied 
from the other fide: for it is evident that the fibres of 
the central thread make very long ſpirals, and the ſkin 
of fibres which covers thgm muſt be much more oblique. 


This covering bas but little connection with what is 
2 
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below it, and will eaſily be detached. But even while Rope- 
it remains, the yarn cannot be ſtrong ; for on pulling —_— 
it, the middle part, which lies the ſtra ght: ſt, muſt bear | 
all the ſtrain, while the outer fibres, that are lying ob- 
liquely, 'are only drawn a little more parallel to the 
axis. This defect will always happen if the hemp be 
ſupplied in a conſiderable body to a yarn that is then 
ſpinning ſmall. Into whatever part of the yarn it is 
made to enter, it becomes a ſort of looſely connected 
wrapper. Such a yarn, when untwiſted a little, will 
have the appcarance of fig. 2. while a good yarn looks 
like fig. 3. A good ſpinner therefore endeavours al- 
ways to ſupply l hemp in the form of a thin flat fkain 
with his left hand, while his right is employed in graſp- 
ing firmly the yarn that is twining off, and in holding 
it tight from the whirl, that it may not run into loops. 
Or KINKS, 

It is evident, that both the arrangement of the fibres 
and the degree of twiſting depend on the {kill and dex- 
terity of the ſpinner, and that he mult be inſtructed, 
not by a book, but by a maſter. The degree of twiſt 
depends on the rate of the wheel's motion, combined 
with the retrograde walk of the ſpinner. 

We may ſuppoſe him arrived at the lower end of the 
walk, or as far as is neceſſary for the intended length of 
his yarn. He calls out, and another ſpinner immedi- 
ately detaches the yarn from the hook of the whirl, 
gives it to another, who carries it aſide to the reel, and 
this ſecond ſpinner attaches his own hemp to the whirl 
hook. In the mean time, the firſt ſpinner keeps faſt 
hold of the end of his yarn ; for the hemp, being dry, 
is very elaſtic, and if he were to let it go out of his hand 
it would inſtantly untwiſt, and become little better than 
looſe hemp. He waits, therefore, till he ſees the reeler 
begin to turn the reel, and he goes flowly up the walk, 
keeping the yarn of an equal tightneſs all the way, till 
he arrives at the wheel, where he waits with his yarn in 


hand till another ſpinner has finiſhed his yarn. The 


firſt ſpinner takes it off the whirl hook, joins it to his 

own, that it may follow it on the reel, and begins a 

new yarn. | 8 

Rope-yarns, for the greateſt part of the large rig · Different 

ging, are from a quarter of an inch to ſomewhat more kines of 

than a third of an inch in circumference, or of ſuch a rope-xarnus. 

ſize that 160 fathoms weigh from 3+ to 4 pounds when 

white: The different ſizes of yarns are named from 

the number of them contained in a ſtrand of a rope of 

three inches in circumference. Few are fo coarſe that 

16 will make a ſtrand of Britiſh cordage ; 18 is not un- 

frequent for cable yarns, or yarns ſpun from harſh and 

coarſe hemp; 25 is, we believe, the fineſt ſize which is 

worked up for the rigging of a ſhip. Much finer are 

indeed ſpun for ſounding lines, fiſhing lines, and many 

other marine uſes and for the other demands of ſociety. 

Ten good ſpinners will work vp above 600 weight of 

hemp in a day; but this depends on the weather. In very 

dry weather the hemp is very elaſtic, and requires great 

attention to make ſmooth work. In the warmer climates, 

the ſpinner is permitted to moilten the rag with which 

he graſps the yarn in his right hand for each yarn. No 

work can be done in an open ſpinning walk in rainy wea- 

ther, becauſe the yarns would not take on the tar, if 

immediately tarred, and would rot if kept on the reel 

for a long time. 3 | 

The ſecond part of the proceſs is the converſion of 
3 2 the 
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the yarns into what may with 8 be called a rope, 
cord, or line. That we may have a clear conception of 


the principle which regulates this part of the proceſs, 
| begin with the ſimpleſt poſſible caſe, the union 


converting of two yarns into one line. This is not a very uſual 


the rope - 
yarus into 


1 Opes, 


fabric for rigging, but we ſele it for its ſimphoity. 
When hemp has been ſplit into very fine fibres by the 


cords, or batchel, it becomes exceedingly ſoft and pliant, and af- 


lines. 


ter it has lain for ſome time 1n the form of fine yarn, it 
may be unreeled and thrown looſe, without loſing much 


of its twiſt. Two ſuch yarns may be put on the whirt 


of a ſpinning wheel, and thrown, like flaxen yarn, fo 
as to make ſewing thread. It is in this way, indeed, 
that the failmaker's ſewing thread is manufactured; and 
when it has been kept on the reel, or on balls or bob- 
bins, for ſome time, it retains its twiſt as well as its uſes 
require, But this is by no means the caſe with yarns 
ſpun for great cordage. 'Fhe hemp is fo elaſtic, the 


number of fibres twiſted together is fo great, and the 


diameter of the yarn (which is a ſort of lever on which 
the elaſticity of the fibre exerts itſelf) is ſo conſider- 
able, that no keeping will make the fibres retain this con- 
ſtrained poſition. e end of a rope-yarn being thrown 
looſe, it will immediately untwiſt, and this with conſi- 
derable force and ſpeed. It would, therefore, be a 
fruitleſs attempt to twiſt two ſuch yarns together; yet 
the ingenuity of man bas contrived to make uſe of this 
very tendency to untwiſt not only to counteract itſelf, 
but even to produce another and a permanent twiſt, 
which requires force to undo it, and which will reco- 
ver itſelf when this force is removed. Every perſon 
mult recolle& that, when he was twiſted a packthread 
very hard with his fingers between his two hands, if he 


ſlackens the thread by bringing his hands nearer toge- 


ther, the packthread will immediately curl up, running 
into loops or kinks, and will eventwiſt itſelf into a neat 
and firm cord. Familiar as this fact is, it would puzzle 
any perſon not accuſtomed to theſe ſubjects to explain 
it with diſtinctneſs. We fhall conſider it with ſome care, 
not as piece of mechanical curioſity, but as a funda- 
mental principle in this manufacture, which will give us 
clear inſtructions to direct us in the moſt delicate part 
of the whole proceſs. And we beg the attention of 


ue artiſts themſelves to a thing which they ſeem to have 


overlooked. 1 

Let md, nd (fig. 4.) be two yarns fixed to one 
point d, and let both of them be twilted, each round 
its own axis, in the direction abe, which will cauſe the 
fibres to lie in a ſcrew form, as repreſented in the figure, 
If the end d of the yarn md were at liberty to turn 
round the point d, it would turn accordingly, as often 
as the end n is turned round, and the yarn would ac- 
quire no twilt ; but being attached to fome ſolid body 
it cannot turn without turning this body. It has, how- 
ever, this tendency, and the body mult be forcibly pre- 
vented from turning. If it be held faſt for a time, and 
then let go, it will be turned round, and it will not 
ſtop till it has turned as often as the end has been 
twiſted, and now all the twiſt will be undone. Thus 
it is the tendency of the yarn d to antwilt at the end 
d (becauſe it is kept faſt at m), which produces this 
motion of the body attached to it at d. What we 


| Have ſaid of the yarn md is equally true of the yarn 


nd, Both tend to turn, and will turn, the body at- 
tached at d round the common axis, in the ſame direc- 
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tion in whieh they are twiſted. Let fig. 5-bofeppottd Ro 
a croſs ſection of the two yarns 2 dS other at — wel 
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d. and there glued to a board. The fibres of each pull 
obliquely, that is, _— both pull away from the board, 
and pull laterally. 


rences. Theſe actions directly oppoſe and balance each 
other at d; but in the ſemicircles oe, tf, they evi- 
dently conſpire to turn the board round in the ſame di- 
rection. The ſame may be ſaid of the outer halves of 


any circles deſcribed within theſe. In the inner halves 


of theſe inner circles the actions of ſome fibres oppoſe 
each other ; but in every circle there are many more 
conſpiring actions than oppoſing ones, aud the confpi- 
ring actions exert themſelves by longer levers, ſo that 
their joint momentum. greatly exceeds that of the op- 
poking forces. It may be demonſtrated, that if all the 

bres exert equal forces, the force which tends to turn 


the board round the common axis is } of the force em- 


ployed to twiſt both the yarns. 


Suppoſe then that the ſolid body to which the yarne - 


are attached is at liberty to turn round the common 
axis; it cannot do this without carrying the yarns 
round with it. They muſt, therefore, turn round each 
other, and thus compoſe a rope or cord 4%, having its 
component yarns {now called frande) lying in a direa- 
tion oppoſite to that of the fibres in each ſtrand. The 
rope will take this twiſt, while each of the ſtrands is 
really untwiſting, and the motion will not ſtop till all 
is again in equilibrio. If the yarn had no diameter and 
no rigidity, their elaſtic contraction would not be ba- 
lanced till the cord had made half the number of turns 
which had been given to that part of the yarn which is 
thus doubled up. But, as the yarns have a ſenſible dia- 
meter, the ſame ultimate contraction of the fibres will 
be expended by the twiſting of the cord in fewer turns, 
even if the yarns had no rigidity. The turns neceſſary: 
for this purpoſe will be ſo much fewer, in proportion to 
the twiſt of the yarns, as the fibres of the yarn lie 
more obliquely, that is, as the yarns are more twilted. 
But further, this contractile force has to overcome the 
rigidity or ſtiffneſs of the yarns. This requires force 
merely to bend it into the ſcrew form; and therefore, 
when all is again at reſt, the fibres are ina ſtate of ſtrain, 
and the rope is not ſo much cloſed by doubling as it 
would have been had the yarns been ſofter. If any 
thing can be done to it in this ſtate which will ſoften, 
the yarns, it will twiſt itſelf more up. It has therefore 
a tendency to twiſt more up ;- and it this be aided by an 


external force which will bend the ſtrands, this will hap- 


pen. Beating it with a ſoft mallet will have this ef- 
fect; or, if it be forcibly twiſted till the fibres are al- 
lowed to contract as much as they would bave done had 


the yarn been perfectly ſoft, the cord will keep this 


twiſt without any effort ; and this muſt be conſidered as 
its moſt per fect 
originally given to the yarns. It will have no tendency 


to run into kinks, which is both troubleſome and dan- 
gerous, and the fibres will not be exerting any uſeleſs 


effort, | | | 
Io attain. this ſtate ſhould therefore be the aim of 
every part of this ſecond proceſs ; and this principle 


ſhould be kept in view through the whole of it. "hs 


The component parts of a rope are called ſtrands, Yar 


e direction of this lateral pull of 
the fibres in the circumference of each yarn is repre- 
ſented by the little darts drawn round the eircumſe- 


e, in relation to the degree of twiſt 
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Reps. las been already obſerved ; and the operation of uniting in conſequenes of the great ſoftneſs and flexibility of Rope- 
— them with a: permanent twiſt is called laying or cloſing, the yarn. F making. 
> the latter term being chiefly appropriated to cables and The proceſs for laying or cloſing large cordage is 11 


10 other. very large * ; conſiderably different from this. 
Deſcription - - Lines and cordage laſs than 15 inches circumference th 
of the ma ape laid at the ſpinning-wheet. The workman faſtens the 


: ſtrands of which Large or 
e rope is compofed conſiſt of many yarns, and re. awer. 


quire a conſiderable degvee of hardening. This cannot 2 


chiner y, dage is 


an d mode 
ol uſing it. 


ends of each of tu orthree yarna to ſeparate whirl.hooks. 
The remote ends are united in a knot. This is put on 
one of the hooks of a ſwivel called the /aper, repreſent- 
ed in fig. 6. and care is taken that the yarns are of 
equal len and twiſt. | A piece of foft cord is put 
on. the o eee pot over» 
pulley ſeveral feet from the ground, a weight is hung on 
it, which ſtretches the yarn. When the workman ſees 


be done by a whirl driven by a wheel-band ; it requires 


when properly hardened, become very ſtiff, and when 
bent round the top are not able to tranſmit force enough 
for laying the heavy and unpliant rope which forms 
beyond it. The elaſtic twiſt of the hardened ſtrands 
muſt, therefore, be aſſiſted by an external force. All 
this requires a different machinery and a different pro- 


that they are equally ſtretehed, he orders the wheel to ceſs. 


be turned in the ſame direction as when twining the 
yarns. This would twine them harder; but the twivel 
of the loper gives way to the ſtrain, and the yarns im- 
mediately twiſt around each other, and form a line or 
cord. In doing this the yarns loſe their twiſt. This 
is reſtored by the wheel. But this fimple operation 
would make a very bad line, which would be ſhack, and 
would not hold its twiſt; for, by the turning of the 
loper, the ftrands twiſt immediately together, to a 
eat diftance from the loper. By this turning of the 
the | yarns are untwiſted. The wheel reſtores 
their twilt only to that part of the yarns that remains 
feparate from the others, but cannot do it in that part 
where they are already twined round each. other, bo- 
cauſe their mutuil preſſure prevents the twiſt from ad- 
vancing. It is, therefore, neceflary to retard this ten- 
dence to twine, by keeping the yarns apart. This is done 
by a little tool called the top, repreſented in hg. 7. 

It is a truncated cone, having three or more notches 
along its ſides, and a handle called the ſtaff. This is 
put between the ſtrands, the ſmall end next the loper, 
and it is prefled gently into the angle formed by the 
yarns which he in the notches. The wheel being now 
turned, the yarns are more twiſted, or hardened up, and 
their preſſure on the top gives it a ſtrong tendency to 


come out of the angle, and alfo to turn round. The 
- workman does not allow this till he thinks the yarns 


ſufficiently hardened. Then he yields to the preſſure, 
and the top comes away from the ſwivel, which im- 
mediately turns round, and the line begins to lay. — 
Gradually yielding to this preſſure, the workman flowly 
comes up towards the wheel, and the laying ON, 
till the top is at laſt cloſe to the wheel, and the work 
is done. In the mean time, the yarns are ſhortened, 
both by the twiniag of each and the laying of the cord. 
The weight, therefore, gradually riles. The uſe of 
this hos is evidently to oblige the yarn to take a 
proper degree of twiſt, and not run into kinks. 

A cord or line made in this way has always fome 
rendency to twiſt a little moxe. However little friction 
there may be in the loper, there is ſome, ſo that the 
turns which the cord has made in the laying are not 
enough to balance completely the elaſticity of the yarns ; 
and the weight being appended cauſes the ſtrands to be 
more nearly in the direction of the axis, in the fame 
manner as it would ſtretch and untwiſt a little any rope 


do which it is hung. On the whole, however, the twiſt 


of a laid line is permanent, and not like that upon 
read doubled or thrown in a mill, which remains only 


At the upper end of the walk is fixed up the faclle- 
board, 


ſuch as A, B, C, fitted with braſs or iron plates. Into 
theſe are put iron cranks, called heavers, which have 


hooks, or forelocks, and keys, on the ends of their 
ſpindles. They are placed at fuch a diſtance from each 


other, that the workmen do not interfere with each 
other while turning them round. This breaſt- board is 
fixed to the top of ſtrong poſts well ſecured by ſtruts 
or braces facing the lower end of the walk. At the 
lower end is another breaſt-board fixed to the upright 


polts of a ſledge, which may be loaded with Rones or 


other weights. Similar cranks are placed in the holes 
of this brealt-board. The whole goes by the name cf 
the Hege; (ſee fig. 9.) The top neceſſary for cloſing 
large cordage is too heavy to be held in the hand. Ir 
therefore has a long ſtaff, which has a truck on the 
end. This reſts on the ground; but even this is not 
enough in laying great cables. The top muſt be ſup- 
ported on a carriage, as ſhown in fig. 10. where it muſt 
lie very ſteady, and need'no attendance, becaufe the ma- 
ſter workman has ſufficient employment in attending to 
the manner in which the ſtrands cloſe behind the top, 
and in helping them by varions methods. The top is, 
therefore, fixed to the carriage by laſhing its ſtaff to 
the two upright poſts. A piece of foft rope, or ſtrap, 
is attached to the handle of the top by the middle, and 
its two ends are brought back and wrapped ſeveral times 
tight round the rope, in the direction of its twiſt, and 
bound down. This is ſhown at W, and it greatly af- 
fiſts the laying of the rope by its friction. 
keeps the top from flying too far from the point of 
union of the ſtrands, and brings the ſtrands more regu- 
larly into their places. 

The firſt operation is warpmg the yarns. At each 
end of the walk are frames called warping frames, which 
carry a great number of reels or winches filled with 
rope-yarn, The foreman of the walk takes off a yarn 
end from each, till he has made up the number necef- 
ſary for his rope or ſtrand, and bringing the ends toge- 
ther, he paſſes the whole through an iron ring fixed to 


the top of a ſtake driven into the ground, and draws 


them through : then a knot is tied on the end of the 


bundle, and a workman pulls it through this ring, till 
the intended length is drawn off the reels. 
made faſt at the bottom of the walk, or at the ſledge, 


The end is 


and the foreman comes back along the ſkain of yarns, 
to ſee that none are hanging ſlacker than the reſt. He 


his both 


different» 
the power of a crank turned by the hand. The ſtrands, ly formed. 


Machinery 
and mode 


hg. 8. This conſiſts of a ſtrong oaken plank of uũng it 
called a breaft b:ard, having three or more holes in it, in this caſe. 
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Rope takes up in his hand ſuch as are Gack, and draws chem bear 40 heave more upon. that Rrand,. He finde it Rope C 
making. tight, keeping them ſo till he reaches the upper end, more difficult to regulate the motion of the top, It re- Rae — 


where he cuts the yarns to a length, again adjuſts their quires a conliderable force to keep it in the angle'of the 


tightneſs, and joins them all together in a knot, to ſtrands, and it is always diſpoſed to ſtart forward. To 
which he fixes the hock of a tackle, the other block of prevent or check this, ſome traps of "ſoft rope are 
which is fixed to a firm poſt, called the warping-poft. The brought round the ſtaff of the top, and then wrapped 
ſkain is well ſtretched: by this tackle, and then ſeparated ſeveral times round the rope behind the top, and kept 
into its different ſtrands: Each of theſe is knotted apart firmly down by a lanyard or — as is ſhown in 
at both ends. The knots at their upper ends are made the figure. This both holds back the top and greatly 
faſt to the hooks of the cranks in the tackle-board, and aſſiſts the laying of the rope, cauſing the ſtrands to f 
thoſe at their lower ends are faſtened to the cranks in into their places, and keep cloſe to each other. This is 
the ſledge. The ledge itſelf is kept in its place by a ſometimes very difficult, eſpecially in ropes compoſed of 
tackle, by which the ſtrands are again ſtretehed in more than three ſtrands. It will greatly improve the 
their places, and every thing adjuſted, ſo that the fledge laying the rope, if the top have a ſharp, ſmooth, 
ſtands ſquare on the walk, and then a proper weight tapering pin of hard wood, pointed at the end, projet- 
is laid on it. The tackle is now caſt off, and the cranks ing ſo far from the middle of its ſmaller end, that it 
are turned at both ends, in the contrary direction to gets in between the ſtrands which are cloſing, This 
the twiſt of the yarns. (In ſore kinds of cordage ſupports them, and makes their r Hen gradual 
the cranks are turned the ſame way with the ſpinning and regular. The top, its notches, pin, and the 
twiſt). By this the ſtrands are twiſted and hardened warp or ſtrap, which is lapped. round the rope, are all 
up; and as they contract by this operation, the ſledge ſmeared with greaſe or ſoap, to aſſift the r The 
is dragged up the walk. When the foreman thinks the foreman judges of the progreſs of cloſing chiefly by his 
ſtrands ſufficiently hardened, which he eſtimates by acquaintance with the walk. — that when the 
the motion of the ſledge, he orders the heavers at the ſledge is abreaſt of a certain ſtak- the top ſhould be 
cranks to ſtop. The middle ſtrand at the ſledge is ta- abreaſt of a certain other take. When he finds the top 
ken off from the crank. This crank is taken out, and too far down the walk, he flackens the motion at the 
a ſtronger one put in its place at D, fig. 9. The other tackle-board, and makes the men turn briſkly at the 
ſtrands are taken off from their cranks, and all are join - fledge. By this the top is forced up the walk, and the 
ed on the hook which is now in the middle hole. The laying of the rope accelerates, while the fledge remains 
top is then placed between the ſtrands, and, being preſſ- in the ſame place, becauſe the ſfirands are loling their 
ed home to the point of their union, the carriage is twiſt, and are lengthening, while the cloſed rope is 
placed under it, and it is firmly fixed down. Some ſhortening. When, on the other hand, he thinks the 
weight is taken off the ledge. The heavers now begin top too far advanced, and fears that it will be at che 
to turn at both ends. Thoſe at the tackle-board con- head of the walk before the ſledge has got to its proper 
tinne to turn as they did before; but the heavers at the place, he makes the men heave briſkly on the ſtrands, 
| fledge turn in the oppoſite direction to their former mo- and the heavers at the fledge crank to work ſoftly. 
tion, ſo that the cranks at both ends are now turning 'This quickens the motion of the fledge by ſhortening 
one way. By the motion of the ſledge crank the top the ſtrands; and by thus compenſating what has 
is forced away from the knot, and the rope begins to been overdone, the ſledge and top come to their places 
cloſe. The heaving at the upper end reſtores to the at once, and the work appears to anſwer the intention. 13 
ſtrand the twiſt which they are conſtantly loſing by the But this is a bad manner of proceeding. It is evi- Some im- 
laying of the rope. The workmen judge of this by dent, that if the ſtrands be kept to one ny 97 of hard- proprictics 
making a chalk mark on intermediate points of the neſs throughout, and the heaving at the fledge be uni- n — 
ſtrands, where they lie on the ſtakes which are ſet up formly continued, the rope will be uniform. It may 28 
along che walk ſor their ſupport. If the twiſt of the be a little longer or ſhorter than was intended, and the gr) 
ſtrands is diminiſhed by the motion of cloſing, they laying may be too hard in proportion to the twiſt of 
will lengthen, and the chalk mark will move away from the ſtrands, in which caſe it will not keep it; or it may 
the tackle-board: but if the twiſt increaſes by turning be too ſlack, and the rope will tend to twiſt. more, Ei 
the cranks at the tackle- board, the ſtrands will ſhorten, ther of theſe faults are diſcoverable by flackening the 
and the mark will come nearer to it. | rope before it come off the hooks, and it may then be 
As the cloſing of the rope advances, the whole corrected. But if the error in one place be compenſated 
ſhortens, and the ſl dge is dragged up the walk. The by that in another, this will not be eaſily ſeen; before 
top moves faſter, and at laſt reaches the upper end of taking off the hooks ; and if it is a large and Riff rope, 
the walk, the rope being now laid. In the mean time, it will hardly ever come to an equable ſtate in its differ- 
the ſledge has mc ved ſeveral fathoms from the place ent parts, but will be apt to run into loops during 
where it was when the laying began. ſervice. | 5 e 
Theſe motions of the ſledge and top muſt be exactly It is, therefore, of importanee to preſerve the uni- 
adjuſted to each other. The rope muſt be of a certain formity through ut the whole. Mr Du Hamel, in his 
length. Therefore the fledge mult ſtop at a certain great work on rope - making, propoſes a method which 
| place. At t at moment the rope ſhould be laid; that is very exact, but requires an apparatus which is cum- 
is, the top ſhould be at the tackle-board. In this con- berſome, and which would be much in the way of the |_ 4 
ſiſts the addreſs of the foreman. He has his attention workmen. We think that the following method would Another 
directed both days. He looks at the ſtrands. and when be extremely eaſy, embarraſs no one, and is perfectly method 
he ſees any of them hanging ſlacker between the ſtakes exact. Having determined the proportion between the propoſed, 


than the others, he calls to the heavers at the tackle- velocity of the top and ledge, let the diameter of the &. 


tte top to that 


RO FP 
the top 


truck 


carriage be to that of another truck 
fixed 


of 
to 

the ſledge. Let a mark be made on 
the rim of each; let the man at the ſledge make a ſig- 
nal every time that the mark on the ledge truck is up- 
permoſt, The mark on be carriage truck ſhould be 
uppermoſt at the fame inſtant; and in this way the 
foreman knows the ſtate of the rope at all times with. 


out quitting his ſtation. Thus, in making a cable of 


120 fathoms, it is uſual to warp the yarns 180 fathoms, 
and to harden them up to 140 before cloſing. There- 
fore, in_the cloſing, the top muſt move 140 fathoms, 
and the fledge only 20. The diameter of the carriage 
truck ſhould therefore be ſeven times the diameter of 
the fledge truck. HAY 
Me have hitherto proceeded on the ſuppoſition, that 
the twiſt produced by the cranks is propagated freely 
along the ſtrands and along the clofing rope. But 
this is not the caſe. It is almoſt unavoidable that the 
twiſt is greater in the, neighhourhood of the crank 
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the fledge, in the proportion of the velocity of 


ROP 
by experiment, 
made into ſtrands, and the ſtrands ſhould be harden- 
ed up in the direction contrary to the ſpinning twiſt. 
The rope ſhould then be laid, hanging perpendicularly, 
with a ſmall weight on the top to —— it down, and a 
very ſmall weight at the end of the rope. The num- 
ber of turns given to the ſtrands ſhould be carefully 
noticed, and the number of turns which the rope takes 
of itſelf in cloſing. The weight ſhould then be taken 
off, and the rope will make a few turns more. This 
whole number will never exceed what is neceſſary for 
the equilibrium; and we imagine it will not fall much 
ſhort of it. We are clearly of opinion an exact ad- 
juſtment of this particular will tend greatly to improve 
the art of rope-making, and that experiments on good 
principles for aſcertaining this proportion wool be 

highly valuable, becauſe there is no point about which 

the artiſts themſelves differ more in their opinions and 
practice. 


The line ſhould be made of the fineſt, Rope- 
ſmalleſt, and ſofteſt threads or yarn, Theſe ſhould be making. 


which produces it. The ſtrands are frequeutly of very 
conſiderable weight, and lie heavy on the takes. Force 
is therefore neceſſary to overcome their friction, and it 


The. cordage, of which we have been deſcribing the Mode of 
manufacture, is ſaid to be nawszkzx-LAlD. It is not making 
uncommon to make ropes of four ſtrands. Theſe are fbroud-laid 


is only the overplus that is propagated beyond the ſtake. 
It is proper to lift them up from time to time, and let 
them down again, as the ſawer does with his 
marking line, This helps the twiſt to run along the 
ſtrand. But this is not enough for the cloſed rope, 
which is of much greater weight, and much ſtiffer. — 
When the top approaches the tackle-board, the heaving 
at the ſledge could not cauſe the ſtrands immediately be- 
hind the top to cloſe well, without baving previouſly 
produced an extravagant degree of twiſt in the inter- 
mediate rope. The effort of the crank muſt therefore 
be. aſſiſted by men ſtationed along the rope, each fur- 
niſhed with a tool called a woolder. This is a tout oak 
ſick about three feet long, having a ſtrap of ſoft rope- 
yarn or cordage faſtened on its middle or end. The 
ſtrap is wrapped round the laid rope, and the workman 
works with the ſtick as a lever, twiſting the rope round 
in the direction of the crank's motion. The woolders 
ſhould keep their eye on the men at the crank, and 
make their motion correſpond. with his. Thus -they 
ſend forward the twiſt produced by the crank, without 
either increaſing or diminiſhing it, in that part of the 
rope which lies between them and the fledge. | 

It is uſual before taking the rope from the hooks to 
heave a while at the ſledge end, in order to harden the 
rope a little. They do this ſo as to take it up about 
de The propriety or impropriety of this practice de- 
pends entirely on the proportion which has been previ- 
ouſly obſerved between the hardening of the ſtrands and 
the twiſting of che cloſing rope. 
better to adjuſt theſe preciſely, and then nothing re- 
mains to be done when the top has arrived at the upper 
end of the walk. The making of two ſtrand and three 
ſtrand line pointed out the principle which ſhould be 


It is, in all caſes, 


uſed for ſhrouds, and this cordage is therefore ealled 


$HROUD-LAID: cordage. A rope of the ſame ſize and grande, 


weight muſt be ſmoother when it has four ſtrands, be- 
cauſe the ſtrands are ſmaller: but it is more difficult 
to lay cloſe. When three cylindrical ſtrands are ſimply 
laid together, they leave a vacuity at the axis amounting - 
to n of the ſeftion of a ſtrand. This is to be filled 
up by compreſſing the ſtrands by twiſting them. Each 
muſt fill up + of it by changing its ſhape ; and + of this 
change is made on each fide of.the ſtrand, The great- 
eſt change of ſhape therefore made on any one part of 
a ſtrand amounts only to zy of the ſection of the 
ftrand. The vacuity between four cyliuders is Ar of 
one of them. This being divided into eight parts, is 
+; of a ſtrand, and is the greateſt compreſſion which 
any part of it has to undergo. This is nearly five times 
greater than the former, and mult be more difficult to 
produce. Indeed it may be ſeen by looking at the fi- 

ares. It. and 12. that it will be eaſter to compreſs a 
{rand into the obtuſe, angle of 120 degrees than into 
the right angle of 90; and without reaſoning more 
about the matter, it appears that the difficulty will in- 
creaſe wich the number of ſtrands. Six ſtrands muſt 
touch each other, and form an arch leaving a hollow in. 
the middle, into which one of the ſtrands will ſlip, and 
then the reſt will not completely ſurround it. Such a 
rope would be uneven on the ſurface. It would be 
weak; becauſe the central ſtrand would be flack in 
compariſon of the reſt, and wou!d not be exerting its. 
whole force when they are juſt ready to break. We 
ſee then that a four ſtrand rope mult be more difficult 
to lay well than a hawſer- laid rope. With care, how- 
ever, they may be laid well and cloſe, and are much 
uſed in the Britiſh navy. 
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EKRopes are made of four ſtrands, with a heart or And with 
ſtrand in the middle. This gives no additional ſtrength, 2 heart in 
for the reaſon. juſt now given. Its only uſe is to make the middle, 
the work better and more eaſy, and to ſupport all the 
ſtrands at the ſame diſtance from the axis of the rope. 
This is of great conſequence ;. becauſe when they are 
at unequal diſtances from the axis, ſome muſt be more 
ſloping chan others, and they will not reſiſt alike, 1 

eart 


attended to in this caſe ; namely, that the twiſt given 
to the rope in laying ſhould be preciſely what a per- 
fectly ſoft rope would give to itſelf, We do not ſee 
any reaſon for thinking that the proportion between the 
number of turns given to the ſtrands and the number 
of turns given to the laid line by its own elaſticity, will 
vary by any difference of diameter. We would there- 
fore recommend to the artiſts to ſettle this proportion 


; 


N 
making. 


17 
Recapitu- 
lation. 


18 
Mode of 
making 


ROF 
heart is made of inferior ſtuff, ſlack laid, and of à ſite 
juſt equal to the fpace it is to fil. When a rape of 
this labric has been long uſed and become unſerviceable, 
and is opened out, the heart is always found cut and 
chaffed to pieces, like very. ſhort oakum. Thishappens 
as follows: When the rope is violently ſtrained, it 
ſtretches greatly; becauſe the ſtrands ſurround the axis 
obliquely, and the ſtrain draws them into a poſition 
more parallel to the axis. But the heart has not the 
obliquity of parts, and cannot firetch fo much; at the 
ſame time, its yarns are firmly by the hard 
Rrands which ſurround them; they mult therefore be 
torn into {ſhort pieces. 

The proceſs from laying a rope with a heart is not 
very different from that already deſcribed. The top 
has a hole pierced through it, in the direction of the 
axis. The ſain or ſtrand intended for the heart paſles 
through this hole, and is ſtretched along the walk. A 
boy attends it, holding it tight as it is taken into 
the cloſing rope. But a little attention to what has 
been faid will ſhow this method to be defective. The 
wick will have no more turns than the laid rope; and 
as it lies in the very axis, its yarns will be much 


ſtraighter than the ſtrands. Therefore when the rope 


is {trained and ſtretched, the wick cannot ſtretch as 
much as the laid ſtrands; and being firmly L by 
them, it muſt break into ſhort pieces, and the ſtrands, 
having loſt their ſupport in thoſe will ſink in, 
and the cordage grow loofe. We thould endeavour to 
enable all to firetch alike. The wick gherefore ſhould 
be twiſted in the ſame manner as the ſtrands, perhaps 
even a little more. It will thus communicate part of 
its ſtrength to the rope. Indeed it will not be ſo uni- 
formly tolid, and may chance to have three fpiral va - 
cuities. But that this does no harm, is quite evident 
from the ſaperior ſtrength of cable - laid cordage, to be 
deſcribed preſently, whach have the ſame vacuities. In 
this way are the main and fore ſtays made for ſhips of 
the line. They are thought ſtronger than hawfer- 
laid ropes, but unfit for running rigging 
ſtrands are apt to get out of their places when the 
rope is drawn into loops. It is alſo thought that the 
heart retains water, Tots, and communicates its putre- 
taction to the ſurrounding ſtrands. | | 
Such is the general and effential proceſs of rope-ma- 
king. The fibres of hemp are twiſted into yarns, that 
they may make a line of any length, and ſtick among 
each other with a force equal to their own coheſion. 
[The yarns are made into cords of permanent twiſt by 
laying them ; and, that we may have a rope of any de- 
gree of (trength, many yarns are united in one ftrand, 
tor the ſame reaſon that many fibres were united im one 
yarn ; and in the courſe of this proceſs it is in our 
power to give the rope a ſolhidity and bardneſs which 
makes it leſs penetrable by water, which would rot it in 
a ſhort while. Some of theſe purpoſes are inconſiſtent 
with others: and the kill of a rope-maker lies in ma- 
king the beſt compenſation ; ſo that the rope may on 


the whole be the beſt in point of ſtrength, pliancy, and 


duration, that the quantity of hemp in it can pro- 
duce. | 

There is anotber ſpecies of cordage in very general 
uk. A 


cable-laid ſtrand, in order to compoſe: a ſtill larger rope; and in 


cordage. this 


manner arc cables and vther ground tackles com 
5 | 
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monly made ; for this 'reaſon ſueh cordage is called . 


; becauſe their 


rope of two or more ſtrands may be ufed as a 


ROP_ 


CABLE-LATD cordage. | 


The proceſs of cable laying hardly differs from that * 


of hawler-daying. Three ropes, in their ſtate of per- 
manent twiſt, may be twiſted together; but they will 
not hold it, like fine thread, becauſe they are Riff and 
elaſtic. They mult therefore be treated like ſtrands 
for a hawſer. We muſt give them an eudiivnal twiſt, 
whick will diſpoſe them to lay or cloſe thenfelves ; and 
this diſpotition mult be aided by the workmen at the 
fled We tay the twiſt ſhould be an addition to their 
twiſt as a rope. A twiſt in the oppoſite direction will 
indeed give them a diſpoſition to cloſe behind the top; 
but this will be very ſmall, and the ropes (now ſtrands} 
will be exceedingly open, and will become more open 
in laying. The twiſt is therefore given in the direc- 
tion of their rwiſt as a rope, or oppoſite to that of the 
primary ſtrands, of which the ropes are compoſed. 
Theſe primary ſlrands are therefore partly untwiſted ia 
cable laying a rope, in the ſame manner as the yarns 
are untwilted in the uſual proceſs of rope-making. 

We need not infitt farther on this part of the manu- 
facture. The reader mult be ſenſible that the hawſers 
intended for ſtrands of a cable muſt not be fo much 
twiſted as thoſe intended to remain hawſers; for the 
twiſt given to a finiſhed hawſer is ꝓreſumed to be that 
which readers it moſt perfect, and it muſt be injured by 
any addition, The preciſe proportion, and the diſtri- 
bution of the working up between the hardening of rhe 
ſtrands and clofing the cable, is a ſubject about which 
the artiſts are no better agreed than in the cafe of haw- 
ſer· laid cordage. We did not enter on this ſubject 
while deſcribing the proceſs, becauſe the introduRion 
of — and principles would have hurt the fim- 
plicity of defeription. The reader being now ac- 
quaiated with the different parts of the manipulation, 
and knowing what can be done on any -occatfron, will 
now be able to 455 of che propriety of the whole, 
when he learns the principle on which the Rrength of 
ar 


e have already ſaid, that a rope-yarn ſhould be Mod: of 
pulled out eſtimating 


twiſted 'till a fibre will break rather than be | 
from among the reſt, and that all twiſting beyond chis is 
injurious tothe ſtrength of the yarn + And we advanced 


this maxim upon this. plain conſideration, that it is need- 


leſs to bind them cloker together, for they will already 
break rather than come out ; and becauſe this cloſer 
binding 1s produced only by forcibly wrapping the om- 
er fibres round the inner, and drawing the outer ones 
tight. Thus thefe fibres are on the ſtretch, and are 
ſtrained as if a weight were hung on each of them. 
Ihe proceſs of laying lines, of a nent twiſt, hows 
that we malt. do a little more. e muſt give the yarn 
a degree of elaſtic contractility, which will make it lay 
itſetf and form a line or cord which will retain its twiſt. 
This muſt leave the fibres of the yarns in a ſtate of 
greater comprefiion than is neceflary for juſt keeping 
them ther. But more than this ſeems to be need- 
leſs and hurtful. The fame mazim muſt direct us in 
forming a rope conliftmg of ſtrands, containing more 
thai one yarn. \ A needleſs exceſs of twiſt leaves them 
ſtrained, and leſs able to perform their office in the 


rope. | | 
It not unfrequentiy 8, that the werkman, in 
order to make his rope ſolid and firm, 9 
| 4 
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the firands till they” really break: and we believe that, CR, as in fig. 15. and the parallelogram ACBD will Repe- 
i the general practice of making large hawſers, many remain of the ſame form, by the yielding of the weights mating. 
wo ofthe outer yarns in the ſtrands, eſpecially thofe which F and V as it is evident from the equilibrium of forces. | 
chance to be outermoſt in the laid rope, and are there- The fibre will always aſſume that form which makes 
20 fore molt ſtrained; are broken during the operation. the ſides and diagonal in the prop-rtion of the weights. 
Effect of But there is another conſideration which ſhould alſo While the fibres 2 round each other, they are ſtrained 
twiſting make us give no greater twiſt in any part of the opera- to the ſame degree, that is, to the full extent of their 
on the tion than is abſolutely neceſſary for the firm cohehon of ſtrength, and they remain in this degree of train in 


= 14 the parts, and this independent of the ſtrain to which every part of the line or cord CR. If therefore each 


the fibres or yarns are ſubjected. Twiſting cauſes all 
the fibres to lie obliquely with reſpect to the axis or 
general direction af che rope. It may juſt happen that 
one fibre or one yarn ſhall keep in the axis, and remain 
ſtraight ; all the reſt muſt be oblique, and the more 
oblique as they are farther from the axis, and as they 
are more twilted, Now it is to be demonſtrated, 
thut when any train is given to the rope in the direc- 
fron of its length, a ſtrain greater than this is actually 
excited on the oblique fibres, and ſo much the greater 
as they are more oblique z and thus the fibres which 
2 already the weakeſt are expoſed to the greateſt 
ains. . | 
Let CF (Gg. 13.) repreſent a fibre hanging from a 
hook, and loaded with a weight F, which it is juſt able 
to bear, but not more. This weight may repreſent the 
abſolute force of the fibre. Let ſuch anothey fibre be 
laid over the two pulleys A, B (fig. 14.), which are in 
4 horizontal line AB, and kt weights P and , equal 
to the former, be hung on the ends of this fibre, while 
another weight R, leis than the fum of F 1 is hung 
on the middle point C by a hook or thread. Fbis weight 
will draw down the fibre into ſuch a poſition ACB, 
that the three weights F, R, and /, are in equilibrio by 
the intervention! of the fibre. We affirm that this weight 
* the meaſure of the relative ſlrength of the fibre in 
tor to the form ACB ; for the fibre is equally 
firerched' in all its party, and therefore in every part it 
is iirained by the foree F. If therefore the weights F 
and / are held faft, and any addition is made to the 
weight R, the fibre muſt break, being already rained 
to its full ſtrength; therefore R meafures its ſtrength 
in relation to its ſuation. Complete the parallelogram 
ACBD, and draw the diagonal CD; becauſe A is 
Horizontal, and AC = BC, PC eis vertical, and com- 
eickes with the direchon CR, by which the weight R 
acts. The point C is drawn by three forees, which are 
in equilibrio. They are therefore proportional to the 
frdes of x triangle, which have the ſame directions; or, 
the force acting in the diretion CA is to that actin 
in the direction CR as CA to CD. The point R is 
fupported by the rwo forces CA, CB, which are equi- 
walent to CD; and therefore the weight F is to the 
weight Ras CA is to CD. Fherefore the abfolnre 
ſtreogths of the two ſcbres AC, BC, taken fepararely, 
are greater than their united ſtrengths in relation to 
their poſitm with reſpect to CN: and ſinee this pro- 
portion remains the fame, whatever equal weights are 
dung om at F and,, it follows, that when any ſtrain 
DC is made to act om this fibre im the drehn DC, 
ic excites a greater ffram o the fibre, berauſe CA and 
8 together are greater than CD. Hach fibre 

Mains a ſtram greater than the haff of CD. 

Now let the weight R be turned round! the axis CR. 
This wil cauſe the two parts of the fibre ACD to lap 
RA TRY and compoſt x wilted: line or cord 
Vor. XVI. 


of the fibres has the ſtrength AB, the cord has the 
ſtrength DC; and if F and f be held faſt, the ſmalleſt 
addition to R will break the cord. The fum of the 
abſolute ſtrength of the two fibres of which this thread 
is compoſed is to the ſum of their relative ſtrengths, or 
to the ſtrength of the thread, as AC+CB is to CD, or 
as AC is to EC. 

If the weights F and / are not held faſt, but allowed 
to yield, a heavier weight 7 may be hung on at C with- 
out breaking the fibre; fer it will draw it into another 
poſition A c B, ſuch that r ſhall be in equilibrio with F 
and f. Since F and f remain the ſame, the fibre is as 
much ſtrained as before. Therefore make ca, c equal 
to QA and CB, and complete the paralletogram a c 6 4. 
c d will now be a meaſure of the weight r, becauſe it 
is the equivalent of c and ch, It is evident that c 
is greater than CD, and therefore the thread formed by 
the lapping of the fibre in the poſition « c h is ſtronger 
than the former, in the proportion of c 4 to CD, or ce 
to CE. The cord is therefore ſo much ſtronger as the 
fibres are more parallel to the axis, and it mult be 
ſtrongeſt of all when they are quite parallel. Bring the 
pulleys A, B clofe to each other. It is plain that if 
we tang on a weight N lefs than the ſum of F and f, 
it cannot take down the bight of the fibre ; but if equal 
to them, although it cannot pull it down, it will keep 
wn down. In this cafe, when rhe fibres are parallel to 
each other, the ſtrength cf thie cord (improperly fo 
called} is equal to the united abſolute ſtrengths of the 


It is eafy to fee that the length of each of the fibres 
which compoſe any part CR of this cord is to the 
of the part of the cord as AC to EC; and this 
is the cafe even although they ſhould lap round a cylin- 
der of any diameter. This will appear very ctearty to 
any perſon who confiders the thing with attention. Let 
ac (fig. 16.) be an indefinitely ſmall portion of the 
fibre which is lapped obliquely round the cylinder, and 
let HK be a ſection perpendicular to the axis. Draw 
ae parallel to the axis, and draw ec to the centre of the 
circle HRG, and a parallet te ec. It is plain that ec 
is the length of the axis correſponding to the ſmall por- 
tion a c, and that ec is equal to a e. 
Hence we derive another manner of erprefling the 
ratio of the abſolute and relative firength z and we may 
fay that the abſolute ſtrength of a fibre, which has the 
fame oblquity throughout, is to irs relative ſtrength as 
the length of the fibre to the length of the cord of 
which it makes a part. And we may ſay, that the 


ſtrength of a rope is to the united abſolute ſtrength of 


its yarns as the length of the cord to the length of the 
yarns; for although the yarns are in various ſtares of 
obliquity, they contribute ro the ſtrength of the cord 
in as much as they contribute immediately to the ſtrength 
of the ſtrands. ſtrength of the yarns is to that of 
the ſtrands as the length of the yarns to that of me 
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Raye ſtrands, and the ſtrength of the ſtrands is to that of the 
Lope as thelength of the firſt to that of the laſt. 

And thus we ſee that twiſting the fibres diminiſhes 
the ſtrength of the aſſemblage ; becauſe their obliquity, 
which 1s its neceſſary conſequence, enables any external 
force to excite a greater {train on the fibres than it 
could have excited had they remained parallel; and 
ſince a greater degree of twiſting neceſſarily produces a 
on obliquity of the fibres, it muſt more remarkably 

iminiſh the ſtrength of the cord. Moreover, ſince the 
1 obliquity cannot be produced without a greater 
{train in the operation of twiſting, it follows, that im- 
moderate twiſting is doubly peejudicial to the ſtrength 

21 of cordage. | 
Theoretical Theſe theoretical deduRions are abundantly confirm- 
—_— ed by experiment; and as many perſons give their aſ- 
— {ent more readily to a general propoſition when preſent- 
mur'sexpe- ed as an induction from unexceptionable particulars, 
:riments. than when offered as the conſequence of uneontroverted 
principles, we ſhall mention {ome of the experiments 
which have been made on this ſubject. Mr Reaumur, 
one of the moſt zealous, and at the ſame time judicious, 
- obſervers of nature made the following experiments. 

{ Mem. Acad. Parit, 1711.) 

1. A thread, conſiſting of 832 fibres of ſilk, each of 
which carried ata medium 1 dram and 18 grains, would 
hardly ſupport 54 pounds, and ſometimes broke with 
5 pounds. The ſum of the abſolute ſtrengths of the 
fibres is 1040 drams, or upwards of 8 pounds 2 oun- 

ces. | | 

2. A ſkain of white thread was examined in many 
places. Every part of it bore g pounds, but none of 
it would bear 10. When twiſted {lack into a cord of 
2 yarns it broke with 16 pounds. | 
3. Three threads were twiſted together, Their mean 
ſtrength was very nearly 8 pounds. It broke with 174, 
whereas it ſhould have carried 24. 55 

4. Four threads were twiſted. Their mean ſtrength 
was 74. It broke with 215 inſtead of 30. Four threads, 
whoſe ſtrength was nearly 9 pounds, broke with 22 in- 
ſtead of 36. | 
F. A ſmall and very well made hempen cord broke 
in different places with 58, 63, 67, 72 pounds. An- 
other part of it was untwiſted into its three ſtrands, 
One of them bore 29x, another 334, and the third 35 
therefore the ſum of their abſolute ſtrengths was 98. 
In another part which broke with 72, the ſtrands 

| which had already borne this ſtrain were ſeparated. 
1 They bore 26, 28, and 30; the ſum of which is 84. 
And by The late admiral Sir Charles Knowles made many 
chaſe of Sir experiments on cordage of ſize, A piece of rope 
C. Knowles 27. inches in circumference was cut into many. por- 
tions, Each of theſe had a fathom cut off, and it 
was carefully opened out. It was white, or un- 
tarred, and contained 72 yarns. They were each tried 
ſeparately, and their mean ſtrength was 90 pounds. Each 
_ correſponding piece of rope was tried apart, and the 
mean ſtrength of the nine pieces was 4552 pounds. 
a. But goatimes 72 is 6480. | | 
Further re- Nothing is more familiarly known to a ſeaman than 
marks on the ſuperior ſtrength of rope-yarns made up into a ſkain 
twiſting. without twiſting, They call ſuch a piece of rope a 
SALVAGE. It is uſed on board the kir 
rolling tackles, ſlinging the great guns, butt-ſlings, 
nippers for holding the viol on the cable, and in every 
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king's ſhips. for 
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res where the utmoſt ſtrength and great pliancy are 

It is therefore ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, both by theory 
and obſervation, that the twiſtin cordage diminiſhes 
its ſtrength. Experiments cannot be made with ſuffi- 
cient preciſion for determining whether this diminution 
is in the very proportion, relative to the obliquity of 
the fibres, which theory points out. In a bawſer the 
yarns lie in a great variety of angles with the axis. The 


Rope 
making. 
* 


very outermoſt yarn of a ſtrand is not much inclined to 


the axis of the rope: for the inclination of this yarn 
to the axis of its own ſtrand nearly compenſates for 
the inclination of the ſtrand. But then the oppoſite 
yarn of the ſame ſtrand, the yarn that is next the axis 
of the rope lies with an obliquity, which is the ſum of 
the obliquities of the ſtrand and of the yarn. So that 
all the yarns which are really in the axis of the rope 
are exceedingly oblique, and, in general, the infide of 
the rope has its yarns more oblique than the outſide. 
But in a laid rope we ſhould not conſider the ſtrength 
as made up of the ſtrengths of the yarns ; it is made 
up of the ſtrengths of the ſtrands : For when the rope is 
violently t it untwiſts as a rope, and the ſtrands 
are a little more twiſted; ſo that they are reſiſting as 
ſtrands, and not as yarns. Indeed, when we conſider 
the proceſs of laying the rope, we ſee that it mult be ſo. 
We know, from what has been already ſaid, that the 
three ſtrands would carry more when parallel than when 
twiſted into a rope, although the yarns would then be 
much more oblique to the axis. The chief attention 
therefore ſhould be turned to the making the moſt per- 
fe& ſtrands. 44 g 

We are fully authoriſed to ſay that the twiſt given 
to cordage ſhould be as moderate as poſſible. We are 
certain that it diminiſhes the ſtrength, and that the ap- 
pearance of ſtrength which its ſuperior ſmoothneſs and 
hardneſs gives is fallacious. But a certain degree of 
this is neceſſary for its duration. If the rope is laid too 
ſlack, its parts are apt to open when it happens to be 
catched in ſhort loops at its going into a pulley, &c. in 
which caſe ſome of the ſtrands or yarns are apt to kink. 
and break. It alſo becomes too pervious to water, 
which ſoaks and rots it. To prevent theſe and other 


ſach inconveniences, a conſiderable rs of firmneſs 


or hardneſs is neceſſary; and -in order to give the 
cordage this appearance of ſuperior ſlrengtb, the ma- 
nufacturer is diſpoſed to exceed. | 


| 24 
Mr Du Hamel made many experiments in the royal Experi- 
dock- yards in France, with a view to aſcertain what is. ments of 


the beſt degree of twiſt. 
yarns to F of their length. Mr Du Hamel thought 


It is uſual to work up the Pu Hamel 
to aſcer- 


tain the 


this too much, and procured ſome to be worked up beſt degree 
only to + of their length of the yarns. - The ſtrength of twiſt, 
of the firſt, by a mean of three experiments, was 4321, &c. 


and that of the laſt was 5187. 


OY 


He cauſed three ropes to be made ſrom the ſame 


hemp, ſpun with all poſſible equability, and in ſuch 
proportion of yarn that a fathom of each was of the 
ſame weight. The rope which was worked up to 3 


bore 4098 pounds; that which was worked up to + 


bore 4850; and the one worked up to + bore 6205, 
In another trial the ſtrengths were 4250, 6753, and 
7397. Theſe ropes were of different ſizes. 

He had influence enough, in conſequence of theſe 


experiments, to get a conſiderable quantity of rigging | 


.- 


making. and had them uſed during a whole campaign. 
ww officers of the ſhips reported that this cordage was 


ROF 


made of yarns worked up only to + of their 1.»gth, 
The 


about + lighter than the ordinary kind; nearly x ilender- 
er, ſo as to give leſs hold to the wind, was therefore 
more ſupple and pliant, and run eaſier through the 
blocks, and did not run into kinks; that it required 
ſewer hands to work ic, in the proportion of two to 
three; and that it was at leaſt + ſtronger. And they 
ſaid that it did not appear to have ſuffered more by 
uling than the ordinary cordage, and was fit for ano- 
ther campaign. | | 

Mr Du Hamel alſo made experiments on other fa- 
brics of cordage, which made all twiſting unneceſſary 
ſuch as ſimply laying the yarn in ſkains, and then cover- 
ing it with a worming of ſmall line. This he found 
— ſuperior in ſtrength, but it had no duration, 

cauſe the covering opened in every ſhort bending, 
and was ſoon fretted off, He allo covered them with 
a woven coat in the manner practiſed for houſe-furni- 
ture. But this could not be put on with ſufficient tight- 
neſs, without an enormous expence, after the manner 
of a horſe-whip. Small ropes were woven ſolid, and 
were prodigiouſly ſtrong. But all theſe fabrics were 


found too ſoft and pe vious to water, and were ſoon. 


rendered unſerviceable. The ordinary proceſs of rope- 
making therefore muſt be adhered to; and we mult 
endeavour to improve it by diminiſhing the twiſt as far 
as is compatible with the neceſſary ſolidity. 
In purſuance of this principle, it is ſurely adviſable 
to lay flack all ſuch cordage as is uſed for ſtanding rig- 
ing, and is never expoſed to ſhort bendings. Shrouds, 
— backſtays, pendants, are in this ſituation, and 
can eaſily be defended from the water by tarring, ſer- 
ving, &c. | | 
| The ſame principle alſo dire&s us to make ſuch cor- 
dage of four ſtrands. When the ſtrands are equally 
hardened, and when the degree of twilt given in the 
laying is preciſely that which is correſpondeat to the twiſt 
of the ſtrands, it is demonſtrable that the ſtrands are 
lying leſs obliquely to the axis in the four-ſtrand cor- 
dage, and ſhould therefore exert greater force. And 
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cable · laid cordage. The general aim in rope: making Rope- 
is to make every yarn bear an equal ſhare of the gene- making. 


ral ſtrain, and to put every yarn in a condition to bear 


25 


it. But if this cannot be done, the next thing aimed Superioticy 
at is, to put the yarns in ſuch ſituations that the ſtrains of cable- 


to which they are expoſed in the uſe of the rope may 
be proportioned to their ability to bear it. Even this 
point- cannot be attained, and we muſt content our- 
ſelves with an approach towards it. | 

The greateſt difficulty is to place the yarns of a large 
firand agreeably to thoſe maxims. Suppoling them 
placed with perfect regularity round the yarn which is 
in the middle: they will lie in the circumferences of 
concentric circles. When this whole maſs is turned 
equally round this yarn as an axis, it is plain that they 
vill all keep their places, and that the middle yarn is 
ſimply twiſted round its axis, while thoſe of the ſur- 
rounding :cwcles are lapped round it in ſpirals, and 
that thef: ſpirals are ſo much more oblique as the yarns 
are farther from the axis. Suppoſe the ſledge kept 
faſt, ſo that the ſtrand is not allowed to ſhorten. The 
yarns muſt all be ſtretched, and therefore ſtrained; and 
thoſe mult be the moſt extended which are the ſai theſt 
trom the middle yarn. Now allow the ſledge to ap- 
proach. The ſtrand contraQts in its general length, and 
thoſe yarns contract moſt which were moſt extended. 
The remaining extenſion is therefore diminithed in all ; 
but till thoſe which are moſt remote from the middle 


are moſt extended, and therefore moſt ſtrained, and 


have the ſmalleſt remainder. of their abſolute force. Un- 
fortunately they are put into the moſt unfavourable 
ſituations, and thoſe which are already molt ſtrained 
are left the moſt oblique, and have the greateſt (train 
laid on them by any external force. But this is una- 
voidable: Their greateſt hurt is the ſtrains they ſu- 
ſtain in the manufacture. When the ſtrand is very 
large, as in a nine-inch hawſer, it is almoſt impoſſible 
to bring the whole to a proper firmneſs for laying with- 
out ſtraining the outer yarns to the utmoſt, and many 
of them are broken in the operation. 


The reader will remember that a two-ſtrand line was in laying 
laid or cloſed merely by allowing it to twiſt itſelf up at large ropes 


laid cor- 


dage, &c. 
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experience fully confirms this. Mr Du Hamel cauſed two 
very ſmall hawſers to be made, in which the ſtrands 
were equally hardened. One of them had three ſtrands, 
and the other fix with a heart. They were worked up 
to the ſame degree. The firſt broke with 865 pounds, 
and the other with 1325. Several comparifons were 
made, with thg ſame- precautions, between cordage of 
three and of four ſtrands, and in them all the tour. 


the ſwivel of the loper ; and that it was the elaſticity the ſtrands 
ariſing ſrom the twiſt of the yarn which produced this are t ĩſted 
effect: and he would probably be ſurpriſed when we n 
ſaid, that, in laying a larger rope, the ſtrands are twiſt- gte OED 
ed in a diredion oppoſite to that of the ſpinning. of ſpin- 
Since the tendency to cluſe into a rope is nothing but ning, and 
the tendency of the ſtrands to untwilt, it would ſeem are confe- 
natural to twiſt the ſtrands as the yarns were twiſted dent 


in a direc- 


ſtronger. 


ſtrand cordage was found greatly ſuperior; and it ap- 
peared that a heart judicioufly put in not only made 
the work eaſier and more perfect to the eye, but alſo 
increaſed the ſtrength of the cordage. 

It is ſurely unreaſonable to refuſe credit to ſuch a 
uniform courſe of experiment, in which there is no mo- 


tive for impoſition, and which is agreeable to every 


clear notion that we can form on this complicated ſub- 
jet; and it argues a conſiderable preſumption in the 
profeſſional artiſts to oppoſe the vague notions which 
they have of the matter to the calm reflections, and 
minute examination of every particular, by a man of 
good underſtanding, who had no intereſt in miſleading 


em. * 3 
rd. ſame principles will explain che ſuperiority of 


before. This would be true, if the elaſticity of the 
fibres in a yarn produced the ſame tendency to untwilt 
in the ſtrand that it does in the yarn. But this is not 
the caſe. The contraction of one of the outer yarns 
of a ſtrand tends to pull tlie ſtrand backward round 
the axis of the ſtrand : but the contraction of a fibre 
of this yarn tends to tura the yarn round its own axis, 
and not round the axis of the ſtrand. It tends to un- 
twiſt the yarn, but not to untwiſt the ſtrand. It tends 
to untwilt the ſtrand only ſo far as it tends to contract 
the yarn. Let us ſuppoſe the yara to be ſpun up to 
one-half the length of the fibres. The contracting 
power of this yarn will be only one-half of the force 
exerted by the fibres: therefore, whatever is the force 
neceſſary for eloſing the rope properly, the fibres 42 
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Nope- the yarns muſt be exerting twice this force. Now let 
making. the ſame yarn, ſpun up to one-half, be made up in a 
| (trand, and let the ſtrand be twiſted in the oppoſite di- 

rection to the ſpinning till it bas acquired the ſame 
elaſticity fit for laying. The yarns are untwiſted. Sup- 
poſe to three-fourths of the length of the fibres. "They 
are now exerting only four-thirds of the force neceſſary 
for laying, that is, two-thirds of what they were obliged 
to exert in the other caſe; ard thus we bave ſtronger 
yarns When the ſtrands are equally ſtrained, But they 
require to be more ſtrained than the other; which, be- 
ing made of more twiſted yarn, ſooner acquire the ela- 
ſticity fit for laying. But ſince the elaſticity which 
fits the ſtrand for laying does not increaſe fo faſt as 
the ſtrain on the fibres of the yarn which produces 
it, it is plain, that when each has acquired that ela- 
ſticity which is praper for laying, the ſtrands made 
of the ſlack- twiſted yarn are the ſtrongeſt; and the 
yarns are alſo the ſtrongeſt; and being ſofter, the 
rope will cloſe better. | 


— Experience confirms all this; and cordage, whoſe 


ſtrands are twiſted in the appoſite direction to the twiſt 
of ſpinning, are found to be ſtronger than the others 
2 in a proportion not leſs than that of 7 to 6. 
Such being the difficulty of making a large ſtrand, 
dage made and its defects when made, we have fallen on àa method 


by laying of making great cordage by laying it twice. A haw- 
twice. | fer-laid rope, flack ſpun, little hardened in the ſtrands, 


and lack laid, is made a ſtrand of a large rope called 
a cable or cablet. The advantages of this tabric are 
evident. The ſtrands are reduced to one-third or one- 
fourth of the diameter which they would have in a 

| bawſer of the ſame ſize. Such ſtrands camot have 
their yarns lying very obliquely, and the outer yarns 
cannot be much more ftrained than the inner ones. 
There muſt therefore be a much greater equality in 
the whole ſubſtance of cable-laid cordage, and from 
this we ſhould expect ſuperior ſtrength. 

Accordingly, their ſuperiority is great, not leſs than 
in the proportion .of 13 to 9, which is not far from 
the proportion of 4 to 3. A cable is more than a 

fourth part, but is not a third part, ſtronger than a 
hawſer of the ſame ſize or weight. _ 

They are ſeldom made of more than three hawſers 
of three ſtrands each, though they are ſometimes made 
of three four- ſtranded hawiers, or of four three-ſtrand- 
ed. The firſt of theſe two is preferred, becauſe four 
ſmall ftrands can be laid very cloſe ; whereas it is dif- 
ticalt to lay well four hawſers, already become very 
hard. | 

The ſuperiority of a cable-laid cordage being at- 
tributed entirely to the greater perfection of the ſtrands, 
and this ſeeming to ariſe entirely from their ſmallneſs, 
it was natural to expect ſtill better cordage by lay- 
ing cables as the ſtrands of till larger pieces. It has 


been tried, and with every requiſite attention. But 


although chey have always equalled, they have not de- 
cidedly excelled, common cables of the ſame weight; 
and they require, a great deal more work. We ſhall 
not thereſore enter upon the manipulations of this fa- 
bric. 

There is only one point of the mechanical proceſs of 
rope-making which we have not conſidered minutely ; 
and it is an important one, viz. the diſtribution of the 


K OP 
totab ſhortening of the yarns between the hardening of Rope- 
the ſtrands and the laying the rope. This is a point making. 
about which the artiſts are by no means agreed. There * 
is certainly a poſition of the ſtrands of à laid rope which Diftribu- 
puts every part in equilibrio; and this is what an ela- ton of the 
Ric, but perfectly ſoft rope (were ſuch a thing poſſible), total bert. 
would aſſume. - But this cannot be difovered by any che 5,0, 
experiments made on large or even on firm cordage; and between 
it may not be thought ſufficiently clear that pro- the hard- 
portion which would be diſcovered by the careful fabri- ening of 
cation of a very ſmall and daft line is the fame that tn ren 
will ſuit a cordage of any diameter. We mult proceed 8 1 
much on conjecture z and we cannot fay that the argu- * 
ments uſed by the partizans of different propartions are 
very convincing. | | 
The 2 practice, we believe, 4s to divide the 
whole of the intended {ſhortening of the yarns, or the 
working up into three parts, and to employ 4wo of 
theſe in hardening the ſtraads, and the rrmaining third 
in cloſing the hawter. | 29 
Mr Du Hamel thinks, that this repartition is injudi- Opinion 
cious, and that the yarns are too much ſtramed, and and experi- 
the ſtrands rendered weak. He recommends to innert ments of 
this proportion, and to ſhorten one-third in the harden- * 
ing of the ſtrands, and two-thirds in lay ing the hawier. 
But if the ſtrain of the yarns only is contidered, one 
ſhould think that the -outfide yarn of a ſtrand will be 
more ſtrained in laying, in proportion to the yarn of 
the ſame ſtrand, that is, in the very azis of the rope. 
We can only ſay, that if a very ſaft line is formed in 
this way, it will not keep its twiſt. This ſhows that 
the turns in laying were more than what the elaſticity 
or hardening of the ſtrands required, The experizaents 
made on ſoft lines always ſhowed a tendency to take a 
greater twiſt when the lines were made in the firlt man- 
ner, and a tendency to loſe their twiſt when made in 
Mr Du Hamels manner. We imagine that the true 
proportion is between theſe tv:o extremes, and that we 
ſhall not err greatly if we halve the total ſhortening be- 
tween the two parts of the proceſs. If working up to 
two-thirds be inſiſted upon, and if it be really too much, 
Mr Du Hamels repartition may be better, becauſe 
Part of this working will quickly go off when the -cor- 
dage is uſed. But it is ſurely better to be right in the 
main paint, the total working up, and then to adjuſt 
the diltribution of it ſo that the hnithed cordage thall 
preciſely keep the form we have given to it. 
There mult be the ſame uncertainty in the quadruple 
diſtribution of the working up a cable. When a cable 
has its yarns ſhortened to two-thirds, we believe the or- 
dinary practice has been, 1ſt, To warp 180 fathoms ; 
2d, To harden up the ſtrands 30 fathoms; gd, To lay 
or cloſe up 13 fathoms; 4th, To work up the hawſers 
nine fathoms; 5th, To cloſe up eight fathoms. This 
leaves a cable of 120. Since Mr Du Hamel's experi- 
ments have had an influence at Rochefort, the practice 
has been to warp 190, to harden up 38, to lay up 12, 
to work up the hawlſers 10, and then to cloſe up fix; 
and when the cable is finiſhed, to lhorten it two fathoms 
more, which our workmen call throwing the turn well 
up. This leaves a cable of 122 fathoms. : 
As there ſeems little doubt of the 'ſuperiority of cor- 
dage ſhortened one-fourth over cordage ſhortened one- 
third, the following diſtribution may be adopted : warp 
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190 fathoms, harden up 12, lay up 11, work up the 
kawſers 12, and cloſe up 12 more, which will leave a 


cable of 1433 | ; 
There is another queſtion about which the artiſts are 


© divided in their opinions, viz. the trains made uſe of 


tion. This is produced by the weight 


during the o 
If this be too ſmall, the ſtrauds 


laid on the fledge. 


will not be ſutticiently tightened, and will run into th 


kinks. The fledge will keep up by (tarts; and a ſmall 
inequality of twiſt in the ſtrands will throw it aſkew. 
The top will not run well without a conſiderable preſ- 
iure to throw it from the cloſing point, and therefore 
the cordage withneither cloſe tairly nor firmly; on the 
other hand, it is evident, chat the ſtrain on the ſtrands 
is a complete expenditure of fo much of their force, and 
at may be ſo great as to break them. Thele are the 
extreme politions. And we think that it may be fair- 
ly deduced from our principles, that as great a ſtrain 
4hould be laid on the trands as will make good work, 


chat is, as will enable the rope to cloſe nearly and com- 


pletely, but no more. But can any general rule be gi- 
ven tor this purpole ? ; 

The practice at Rochefort was to load the fledge 
all its weight and load were double the weight of the 
yarns when it warped 480 tathoms. A. fix-inch hawier 
will require about a. ton. It we ſuppoſe the friction 
one · third of the weight; the ſtrain on each ſtrand will he 
About two hundred and a quarter weight. Mr Du 
Hamel thinks this too great a load, and propoſes to 
put only five-fourths or three4deconds of the weight of 
the cordage ; and Kill leſs if a thorter piece be warped, 
becauſe it does not require ſo much force to throw the 
twiſt from the two cranks to the middle of the ſtrand. 


We ſhall only ſay, that ftronger ropes are made by hea- 


.. 


General 
rule ſor 
compu- 
ting the 
ſtrength of 
cordage, 


* 


vy loading the carriage, and working up moderately, 
than by greater ſhortening, and alighter load; but all 
this is very vague. 

The reader will naturally aſk, after this account af 
the manufacture, what is the general rule for computing 
the ſtrength of cordage? It cannot be expected to be 
very precife. But if ropes are made in a manner per- 
ſectly ſimilar, we ſhould expect the ftrength to be in 
proportion to the area of their ſection; that is, to the 
ſquare of their diameters or circumferences, or to the 
number ot equal threads contained in them. 


Nor does it deviate far from this rule ; yet Mr Du 


Hamel ſhows, from a range of experiments made 
on all cordage of 34 inch cireumference and under, 
that the ſtrength increaſes a little faſter than the num- 
der of equal threads. Thus he found that ropes af 


9 threads bore 1014 pounds, inſtead of 946 
12 1564 1262 
18 2148 1893 


We cannot pretend to account ſor this, We muſt 
alſo obſerve, that the ſtrength of cordage is greatly im- 


proved by making them of yarn ſpun fine. This re- 


quires finely dreſſed hemp; and being more ſupple, the. 
fibres lie cloſe, and do not form ſuch oblique ſpirals. 
But all hemp will not ſpm equally fine. Every ſtalk 
ſeerns to conſiſt of a certain number of principal fibres, 
which ſplit more eaſily into a ſecond ſet, and theſe more 
difficultly-mto a third ſet, and ſo on. The ultimate 
finenefs, therefore, which a reaſonable degree of dreſ- 
fing can, give to hemp, bears ſome proportion, not in- 
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deed very preciſe, to the ſize of the ſtalk. The Bri- Rope- 


tuh and Dutch uſe the beſt hemp, ſpin their yarn the making. 


fineſt, and their cordage is conſiderably ſtronger than 
the French, much of which is made of their own hemp, 
and others of a coarſe and harſh quality. | 

The following rule for judging of the weight which 
a rope will bear is not far from the truth. It ſuppoſe: 
em rather too ſtrong ; but it is fo caſily remembered 
that it may be of uſe. 

Multiply the circumference in inches by itſelf, and 
take the fifth part of the product, i: will expreſs the 
tons which the rope will carry. | hus, if the rope have 
6 inches circumference, 6 times 6 is 36, the fifth of 


which is 5+.tons; apply this to the rope of 3+, on 


which Sir Charles Knowles made the experiments for- 
merly mentioned, 3+ X 3+ = 10,25, + of which is 
2,05 tans, or 4592 pounds. It broke with 4550. 


| . 
Tuis may fuffice for an account of the mechanical of — 
0 But we have taken no no- and its eſ- 

tice of the operation of tarring; and our reaſon was, ſecls on the 


that the methods practiſed in different rope-works are — of 


part of the manufacture. 


ſo exceedingly different, that we could hardly enume- 
rate them, or even give a general account of them. It 
is evidently proper to tar in the ſtate of twine or yarn, 
this being the only way that the hemp could be uni- 
formly penetrated. The yarn is made to wind off one 
red, and having paſſed through a veſſel containing hot 
tar, it is wound up on another reel; and the ſuperfluous 
tar is taken off by paſſing through a hole ſurrounded 
with ſpangy oakum; or it is tarred in ſkains or hauls, 
which are drawn by a capſtern through the tar-kettle, 
and through a hole formed of two plates of metal, held 
together by a lever loaded with a weight. 

It is eſtabliſned beyond a doubt, that tarred cordage 


when new is weaker than white, and that the difference 


increaſes by keeping. The following experiments were 
made'by Mr Du Hamel at Rochefort on cordage of 
three inches (French) in circumference, made of che 
beſt Riga hemp. | 

Avgutt 8. 1741. 


2 White. Tarred. 
Broke with 4500 pounds. 3400 pounds. 
. 4900 3300 
3250 
April 25. 1743. 
4600 2500 
ooo 3400 
oo 3 
September 3. 1746. 
3800 3000 
400 2700 
4200 2800 


A parcel of white aud tarred cordage was taken ont 
of a quantity which had been made February 12. 1746. 
It was laid up in the magazines, and compariſons were 
made from time to time as follows : 


White bore. Tarred bore. Differ. 
4746 April 14. 2645 pounds. 2312 pounds. 333 
1747 May 18. 2762 '}: - a 607 
1747 Oct. 21. 2710 2050 660 
1748 June 19. 2575 1752 823 
1748 Oct, 2. 2425 1837 588 
1749 Sep. 25. 2917 1865 1052 
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M pe- Mr Du Hamel ſays, that it is decided by experi- ſtrength ot flax and cotton, notwithſlanding the corro- 
making. ence, 1. That white cordage in continual ſervice is one. hich 
w-w—— third more durable than tarred. 2. That it retains its the ingredients. This is a ſubject highly worth the 


force much longer while kept ia ſore. 3. That it refiits 
the ordinary injuries of the weather one-fourih Langer, 
We know this one remarkable fact. In 1758 the 
ſhrowds and ſtays of the Sheer hulk at Portimouth 
dockyard were overhawled, and when the worming and 


cordage. On examining the ſtorekeeper's books, they 
were found to have been formerly the ſhrowds and rigg- 
ing of the Royal William, of 110 guns, built in 1715, 
and rigged in 1916. She was thought top-heavy and 
unfit for ſea, and unrigged and her ſtores laid up. Some 


few years afterwards, her ſhrowds and ſtays were fitted - 


on the Sheer hulk, where they remained in conſtant 
and very hard ſervice for about 30 years, while every 
tarred cope about her had been repeately renewed. 
This information we received from Mr Brown, boat- 
ſwain of the Royal William during the war 1758, Ke. 

Why thea do we tar cordage? We thus render it 
more unpliant, weaker, and leſs durable. It is chiefly 
ſerviceable for cables and ground tackle, which muſt be 
continually wetted and even ſoaked. The reſult of 
careful obſervation is, 1. That white cordage, expoſed 
to be alternately very wet and dry, is weaker than tar- 
red cordage. 2. 'That cordage which is ſuperficially 
turred is conſtantly ſtronger than what is tarred through- 
out, and it reſiſts better the alternatives of wet and dry. 
N. B. The throuds of the Sheer hulk were well tarred 
and blacked, ſo that it was not known that they were 
of white cordage. 

Tar is a curious ſubſtance, miſcible completely with 
water. 
oils and fats which do not mix with water. This was 
expeRed to defend them from its pernicious effects. 
But it was diſtinctly found that theſe matters made the 
fibres of hemp glide ſo eafily on each other, that it 
was hardly poſſible to twiſt them permanently. Before 
they graſped each other ſo hard that they could not be 
drawn, they were ſtrained almoſt to breaking. 

Attempts have been made to increaſe the ſtrength 
of cordage by tanning. But although it remains 
a conſtant practice in the manufacture of nets, it 
does not appear that much addition, either of ſtrength 
or durability, can be given to cordage by this means. 
The trial has been made with great care, and by per- 
ſons fully able to conduct the proceſs with propriety. 
But it is found that the yarns take ſo long time in dry- 
ing, and are ſo much hurt by drying ſlowly, that the 
room required for a conſiderable rope- work would be 
immenſe ; and the improvement of the cordage is but 
trifling, and even equivocal. Indeed tanning is a che- 
mical proceſs, and its effect depends entirely on the na- 
ture of the materials to which the tan is applied. It 
unqueſtionably condenſes, and even ſtrengthens, the fibre 
of leather: but for any thing that we know 2 priori, 
it may deſtroy the coheſion of hemp and flax; and ex- 

iment alone could decide the qneſtien. The reſult 
as been unfavourable ; but it doe, not follow from this 
that a tan cannot be found which ſhall produce on the 


texture of vegetables effects ſimilar to what oak-bark and 


other aſtringents produce on the animal fibre or mem- 


brane. It is well known that ſome dyes increaſe the 


No Tarn, among fai 


Attempts were made to anoint cordage with 


ſion which we know to be produced by ſome of 


attention of the chemiſt and the patriot. 
Rors-Dancer. ' See Rope Davckx. 11 


, is the yarn; of any rope 


Rope. 
Dancer 
uſe 
—ůͤů — 


untwiſted, but commonly made up of junk} its uſe is 


* P 


See Roca r. 


to make firmet, matt., K. 11 
ſer vice were taken off, they were found to be of White . 1 
RON DULA, in botany: A genus of the mono- 


ROOUET. 


gynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. The corolla is pentapetalous ; the calyx pen- 
taphyllous ; the,capſule trivalved ; the antherz ſeroti- 
form at the baſe. «5 F 
ROSA, the Ross: A genus of the polygamia or- 
der belonging to the icoſandria claſs of plants; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 35th order, Sen- 
ticoſs. There ate five petals; the calyx is urceolated, 
quinquefid, corneous, and ſtraightened at the neck, The 
ſeeds are numerous, hiſpid, — affixed to the inſide of 
tke calyx, — 1 155 
The ſorts of roſes are very numerous; and the bo- 
taniſts find ic very difficult to determine with accuracy 
which are ſpecies and which are varieties, as well as 
which are varieties of the reſpective ſpecies. On this 
account Linnæus, and ſome other eminent authors, are 
inclined to think that there is only one real ſpecies 
of. roſe, which is the ro/a canina, or « dog-roſe of the 
hedges,” &c. and that all the other forts are acci- 
dental varieties of it. However, according to the pre- 
ſent Linnæan arrangement, they ſtand divided into 14 
ſuppoſed ſpecies, each comprehending varieties, which 
in ſume.ſorts are but few, in others numerous. 
The ſuppoſed ſpecies and their varieties, according 
to the arrangement of modern botaniſts, are as follow: 


1. The canina, canine roſe, wild dog - roſe of the 


hedges, or hep- tree, grows five or fix feet high, having 
prickly-ſtalks and branches, pinnated, five or ſeven- 
lobed leaves, with aculeated foot-ſtalks, ſmooth pe- 
dunculi, oval ſmooth germina, and ſmall ſingle flowers. 
There are two varieties, red-flowered and white-flow- 
ered. They grow wild in hedges abundantly all 
over Britain; and are ſometimes admitted into gar- 
_ a few to increaſe the variety of the ſhrubbery col- 
ection. "2 #20 : 
2. The alba, or common Wwhite-roſe, grows five or 
ſix feet high, having a green ſtem and branches, armed 
with prickles, hiſpid pedunculi, oval ſmooth germina, 
and large white flowers. The varieties are,—large 
double white roſe—dwarf ſingle white roſe— maidens- 
bluſh white roſe, being large, produced in cluſters, and 
of a white and bluſh-red colour. 
3. The Gallica, or Gallican roſe, &c. grows from 
about three or four to eight or ten feet high, in diffe- 
rent varieties ; with pinnated, three, five, or 3 
leaves, and a.” red and other coloured flowers in dif- 
ferent ſorts, This ſpecies is very extenſive in ſuppoſed 
varieties, bearing the above ſpecific diſtinction, ſeveral 
of which have been formerly conſidered as diſtir& ſpe- 
cies, but are now ranged among the varieties of the Gal- 
lican roſe, conſiſting of the following noted varieties. 
Common red officinal roſe, grows erect, about three 
or four feet high, having ſmall branches, with but few 
prickles, and E. ſpreading balf double deep red 


flowers. 
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Roſi, flowers.—Roſa mundi (roſe of the world) or ſtriped 
ted roſe, is a variety of the common red roſe, growing 


but three or four feet high, having large ſpreading ſemi- 
double red flowers, beautifully ſtriped with white—and 
deep red. —York and Lancaſter variegated roſe, grows 
five, ſix, or eight feet high, or more; _—_— variega- 
ted red flowers, conſiſting of a mixture of red and 
white; alſo frequently diſpoſed in elegant ſtripes, ſome- 
times in half of the flower, and ſometimes in ſome of 
the petals, Monthly roſe, grows about four or five 
feet high, with green very prickly thoots ; producing 
middle - ſed, moderately-double, delicate flowers, of 
different colours in the varieties. The varieties are, 
common red-flowered monthly roſe—bluth-fowered— 
white-flowered—ſtriped-flowered. All of which blow 
both early and late, and often produce flowers ſeveral 
months in the year, as May, June, and July ; and fre- 
quently again in Auguſt or September, and ſometimes, 
in fine mild ſeaſons, continues till November or De- 
cember: hence the name monthly roſe —Double virgin- 
roſe, grows five or fix feet high, having greeniſh branch- 
es with ſcarce any ſpines ; and with large double pale- 
red and very fragrant flowers. Red damaſk roſe, grows 
eight or ten feet high, having greeniſh branches, armed 
with ſhort aculea ; and moderately-double, fine ſoft- red, 
very fragrant flowers. White damaſk roſe, grows eight 
or ten feet high, with greeniſh very prickly branches, 
and whitiſh-red flowers, becoming gradually of a whiter 
colour.—Bluſh Belgie roſe, grows three or four feet 
high, or more; having greeniſh prickly branches, five 
or ſeven lobed leaves, and numerous, very double, bluſh- 
red flowers, with ſhort petals, evenly arranged. Red 
Belgic roſe, having greeniſh and red ſhoots and leaves, 
and fine double deep-red flowers.—Velvet roſe, grows 
three or four feet high, armed with but few prickles ; 
producing large velvet-red flowers, compriſing ſemi- 
double and double varieties, all very beautiful roſes.— 
Marbled roſe, grows four or five feet high, having 
browniſh as, with but few prickles ; and large, 
double, finely-marbled, red flowers. —Red-and-yellow 
Auſtrian roſe, grows five or fix feet high, having ſlender 
reddiſh-branches, armed with ſhort browniſh aculea ; 
and with flowers of a reddiſh copper colour on one fide, 
the other ſide yellow. This is a curious variety, and 
the flowers aſſume a ſingularly agreeable appearance. — 
Yellow Auſtrian roſe, grows five or fix feet high, ha- 
ving reddiſh very prickly ſhoots ; and numerous bright- 
yellow flowers.—Double yellow roſe, grows ſix or ſeven 
feet high ; with browniſh branches, armed with nume- 
rous large and ſmall yellowiſh prickles ; and large very 
double yellow flowers. Frankfort roſe, grows eight or 
ten feet high, is a vigorous ſhooter, with brownith 
branches thinly armed with ſtrong prickles ; and pro- 
duces largiſh double purpliſh red flowers, that blow ir- 
regularly, and have but litile fragrance. | 
4. The centifolia, or hundred-leaved red roſe, &c. 
prove from about three or four to fix or eight feet 
igh, in different forts, all of them hiſpid and prickly ; 
pinnated three and five lobed leaves; and large very 
double red flowers, having very numerous petals, and 
of different ſhades in the varieties. The varieties are, 
common Dutch hundred-leaved roſe, grows three or 
four feet high, with erect greeniſh branches, but mo- 
derately armed with prickles; and large remarkably 
double red flowers, with ſhort regularly arranged petals. 
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rioſity for the ſingularity of its {ruit, both for variety 
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large very double pale-red flowers.—-Provence roſe, 
grows five or fix feet, with greeniſh-brown prickly 
branches, and very large double globular red flowers, 
with large petals folding over one another, more or lets. 
in the varieties.— The varieties are, common red Pro- 
vence roſe, and pale Provence roſe ; both of which ha- 
ving larger and ſomewhat looſer petals than the fol- 
lowing fort. —Cabbage Provence roſe; having the pe- 
tals cloſely folded over one another like cabbages— 
Dutch cabbage roſe, very large, and cabbages tolerably- 
—Childing Provence roſe—Great royal roie, grows ſix 
or eight feet high, producing remarkably large, ſome-. 
what looſe, but very elegant flowers.—All theſe are 
large double red flowers, ſomewhat globular at firſt 
blowing, becoming gradually a little ſpreading at top, 
and are all very ornamental fragrant roſes.—Mois Pro- 
vence roſe, ſuppoſed a variety of the common roſe ; 
own erectly four or five feet high, having browniſh. 

alks and branches, very cloſely armed with ſhort 
prickles, and double crimſon-red flowers; having the 
calyx and upper part of the peduncle furrcunded with 
a rough moſly-like ſubſtance, effecting a curious ſingu- 
larity. This is a fine delicate roſe, of a bigh fragrance, 
which, together with its moſſy calyx, renders it of great 
eſtimation as a curioſity. 

5. The cinnamomea, or cinnamon roſe, grows five or 

fix feet high, or more, with purpliſh branches thinly 
aculeated ; pinnated five or ſeven lobed leaves, having al- 
molt inermous petioles, ſmooth pedunculi, and ſmooth 
globular germina ; with ſmall purpliſh-red cinnamon- 
ſcented flowers early in May. There are varieties with. 
double flowers. 
6. The Alpina, or Alpine inermous roſe, grows five 
or fix feet high, having ſmooth or unarmed reddiſh 
branches, pinnated ſeven-lobed ſmooth leaves, ſomewhat 
hiſpid pedunculi, oval germina, and deep-red ſingle 
flowers; appearing in May. This ſpecies, as being 
free from all kind of armature common to the other 
ſorts of roſes, is eſteemed as a ſingularity ; and from 
this property is often called the virgin ro/e. | 

7. The Carolina, or Carolina and Virginia roſe, &c. 
grows fix or eight feet high, or more, having ſmooth 
reddiſh branches, very thinly aculeated ; pinnated ſeven- 
lobed ſmooth leaves, with prickly foot-ſtalks ; ſomewhat 
hiſpid pedunculi, globoſe hiſptd germen, and fingle red 
flowers in cluſters, appearing moſtly in Augult and 
September. The varieties are, dwarf Pennſylvania roſe. 
with ſingle and double red flowers—American pale-red 
roſe. This ſpecies and varieties grow naturally in dit- 
ferent parts of North America; they effect a fine varie- 
ty in our gardens, and are in eſtimation for their late- 
flowering property, as they often continue in blow from 


Auguſt until October; and the flowers are ſucceeded 


by numerous red berry-like heps in autumn, cauſing a 
variety all winter, 

8. The villoſa, or villoſe apple-bearing roſe, grows 
ſix or eight feet high, having ſtrong ere& browniſh 
ſmooth branches; aculeated fparſedly pinnated ſeven- 
lobed villoſe or hairy leaves, downy underneath, with 
prickly foqt-ltalks, hiſpid peduncles, a globular prickly 
ra and large ſingle red flowers, ſucceeded by 
arge round prickly heps, as big as little apples. This 
ſpecies merits admittance into every collection as a cu- 


ang 


Fa 


Roſs. 
1 w——— cid reliſh, is oſten made into a tolerable good ſweet- 


ROS 
and uſe; for it having a thiek pulp of an agreeable 


meat. 
9. The pimpinellifolia, or burnet-leaved roſe, grows 
about a yard high, aculeated ſparſedly ; ſmall neatly 


pinaated: ſeven-lobed leaves, having obtuſe toholes and 


rough petioles, {mooth peduncules, a globular fmooth 
germen, and [mall fingle flowers. There are varieties 


with red flowers and with white flowers. They grow 


wild in England, &c. and are cultivated in ſhrubbe- 
ries ſor variety. 


10. The ſpinociſſima, or moſt ſpinous, dwarf burnet- 


leaved roſe, commonly called Scotch reſt, grows but 


two or three feet high, very cloſely armed with ſpines ; 


ſmall neatly pinnated ſeven-lobed leaves, with prickly 
foot-ſRalks, prickly pedunculi, oval ſmooth germen, and 
numerous ſmall ſingle flowers, ſucceeded by round dark- 
purple heps. The varieties are, common whice-flawered 
—red-flowered—--(triped-flowered-——-marble-flowered- 
They grow naturally in England, Scotland, &. The 
firſt variety riſes near a yard high, the others but one 
or two feet, all of which are ſmgle-flowered j but the 
fowers. being numerous all over the branches make a 
pretty appearance in the collection. | 

17. The cglanteria, eglantine roſe, or fweet briar, 
grows five or ſix feet high, having green branches, 
armed with ſtrong fpmes fparſedly ; pinnated ſfeven- 
tobed odoriferons leaves, with acute folioles and rough 
foot-ttalks, fmooth pedunculi, globular ſmooth germina, 
and ſmall pale-red flowers. Ihe varieties are, common 
angle · ſowered - ſemi· double flowered· double · flower - 
ed—bluth double. flowered - yellow. flowered. This tpe- 
cies grows naturally in ſome parts of England, and in 
Switzerland, It claims culture in every garden for the 
odoriferous property of its leaves; and ſhould be plant- 
ed in the borders, and other compartments contiguous 
to walks, or near the habitation, where the plants will 
wpart cheir refreſhing. fragrance very protuſely all 
around; and the young branches are excellent bor im- 
proving the odour ot noſe-gays and bow-pots. 

12. The moſchata, or muſk-roſe, ſuppoſed to be a 
varicty only of the ever-green mufk-roſe, hath weak 
$mooth green ſtalks and branches, riſing by ſupport 
from: ſix to eight or ten feet high or more, thinly arm- 
ed with Rrong ſpines ; pinnated feven-lobed ſmooth 
teaves, with prickly foot-Ralks ; hiſpid peduncles ; oval 
Hilpad germen ; and all the branches termioated by large 
umbellate cluſters of pure-white muſk-fcented flowers ia 
Auguſt, &c. | | 

13. The ſempervirens, or ever-green muſk-roſe, hath 
a ſoine what trailing (talk and brauches, riſmg by fup. 
port five or fix feet high or more, having a ſmooth bark 
armed with prickles; ꝓinnated five. lobed fmooth fltmin 
evergreen leaves, with prickly. petioles, hiſpid pedunculi, 
oval hiſpid ger men; and all the branches terminated by 
cluſters of pure-white flowers of a muſky fragrance ; ap- 
pearing the end of July, and in Auguſt. The ſemper- 
virem property of this elegant ſpecies ren ders it a curt- 


ofiry among the roly tribe; it alſo makes a fine appear- 


ance as a flowering ſhrub. There is one variety, the 
deciduous mulk-role abovementioned, 'Thisfpecies and 
variety flower in Auguſt, and is remarkable for produ- 
cing them numerouſly in cluſters, continuing in ſacceſ 
fon till October or November. | 0 
The above 13 fpecies of rofa, and theis refpective 


» 
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rieties, are of the ſhrub kind all deciduous, except the Roſs: 
laſt fort, and of hardy growth, fuceceding in any com- 
eat 


ROS 


mon ſoil and ſituation, and flowering annually in 
abundance from- May til October, in different E 
though the general flowering ſeaſon for the principal 
part of them is June and July: but in a ful collection 
of the different tpecies, the blow is continned in con- 
llant ſucceſſion ſeveral monihs, even ſometimes fron 
May till near Chriſtmas ; producing their flowers uni- 
verſally on the ſame year's ſhoots, riſing from thoſe the 
year before, generally on long pedunculi, each termi- 
nated by one or more roſes, which in theit characteri- 
{tic ſtate conſiſt each of five large petals and many ſta- 
mina z but in the doubles, the petals are very numerous z 
and in ſome forts, the flowers are ſueceeded by fruit ri- 
pening to a red colour in autumn and winter, from the 
leed of which the plats may be raiſed: but the moſt 
certain and eligible mode of ting moſt of. tho 
ſorts is by fuckers and layers z and by which methods 
they may be mcreaſed very expeditioufty im great abum 
dance. | 
The white and ret} roſes are uſed im medicine. The 
former diſtilled with water yields x ſmall portion of a 
butyraceous oih, whoſe flavour exactly reſembles that of 
the roſes. themſelves. This oth and the diſtilled water 
are very uſeful and agreeable cordials. Theſe roſes al- 
ſo, beſides the cordial and aromatic virtues which zefide 
in their volatile parts, have a mild purgative-one, which 
remains entire in the decoctien left after diſtillation, 
The red roſe, on the contrary, has an afbringent and 
gratefully corroboratiug virtue. 
ROSA (Salvator), an admirable painter, born 
Naples in 1614. He was firſt inſtructod by Franceſuo 
Francazano, a kivſman : bat the death of his father 
reduced him to fell drawings ſketehed upon paper for 
ary thing he could: get ; one of which happening 10 
tall into the hands of Lanfranc, he took him vader his 
protection, and enabled him to entey the ſchool of 
Spagnaletto; and to be taught moreoves by Daniel 
Falcone, a diltiaguitked painter of battles at Naples 
Salvator had a fertile imagination He ſtudied nature 
with attention and judgment; and always repreſented 
her to the greateſt advantage: for every tree, rock, 
cloud, or ſ\Kuation, that enters into his compoſition; 
ſhows an elevation of thought that eatorts arimaration; 
He was equally eminent for painting battles, animals, 
ſea or land ſtorms; and He excontect theſe different 
fubjects in ſuch taſte as renders bis 'werks readily di- 
ſtinguiſhable from alk others. His pieces are extced- 
ingly fearce and valuable ; one of the moſt capital is that 
repreſenting Suul and the witeh. os Endor, which: was 
preſerved at Verſailles. He died in 2673;; and as his 
paintings are im few hands, he is more generally Enn 
by his prints ; of which be etched u great number. He 
painted landſcapes move than hiftory ; but his print 
are chiefly liltoricall. The capital landibapr of this maſ- 
ter at Chiſwick is a noble prftare., However, he is fard 
to have been ignorant of the management ef light, and 
to have ſometnnes ſhaded-facesina diſi rerable manner. 
He was however a mary of undoutted genius; of which 
he has given frequent ſperimens in his works. A:wving 
di ſpoſition, to which he is ud to have given ſuſt ſcope, 
feems to have added a wudbefs to all his thoughts. 
Wie are told that he ſpent the early part off his life in 
a troop of banditti ; and thad the racky deſokne fene. 
in 
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him with thoſe romantic ideas in landſcape, of which he 


Roſamond. i, ſo exceedingly fond, and in the deſcription of which 


Croſe's 


4 her reſidence at her bower, made ſeveral viſits to God- 
and Wales tow; where being frequently reproved for the life the 


vol. iv, 


5. 176, Kc. ſtate, the always anſwered, that ſhe knew the ſhould be 


he ſo greatly excels. His robbers, as his detached fi- 
gures are commonly called, are ſuppoſed allo to have 
been taken from the life. : 

Salvator Roſa is ſufficiently known as a painter ; 
but until now we never heard of him as a muſician. 
Among the muſical manuſcripts purchaſed at Rome 
by Dr Burney, was a muſhc book of Salvator, in 
which are many airs and cantatas of different ma- 
ters, and eight entire cantatas, written, ſet, and tran- 
ſcribed by this celebrated painter himſelf, From the 
ſpecimen of his talents for muſic here given, we make 


no ſcruple of declaring, that he had a truer genius 


for this ſcience, in point of melody, than any of bis 
predeceſſors or cotemporaries : there is alſo a ſtrength 


of expreſſion in his verſes, which ſets him far above the 


middle rank as a poet. Like moſt other artiſts of 
rey original merit, he complains of the ill uſage of the 
rd, and the difficulty he finds in procuring a bare 


ſubſiſtence. 


ROSACEA. See GurT4 Raſacta. 

ROSACEOUS, among botaniſts, an appellation 
given to ſuch flowers as are compoſed of ſeveral petals 
or leaves diſpoſed in a fort of circular form, like thoſe 
of a roſe. 

ROSAMOND, daughter of Walter Lord Clifford, 
was a young lady of exquiſite beauty, fine accompliſh- 
mente, and bleſt with a moſt engaging wit and ſweetneſs 
of temper, She had been e lucated, according to the 
cnitom of the times, in the nunnery of Godſtow ; and 
the popular ſtory of her is as follows: Henry II. ſaw 
her, loved her, declared his paſſion, and triumphed over 
her honour. To avoid the jealouſy of his queen Eli- 
nor, he kept her in a wonderful labyrinth at Wood- 
ſtock, and by his conne&ion with her had William 
Longſword earl of Saliſbury, and Geoffroy biſhop of 
Lincoln. On Henry's abſence in France, however, 
on account of a rebellion in that country, the queen 
ſound means to diſcover her, and though truck with 
her beauty, ſhe recalled ſufficient reſentment to poiſon 
her. The queen, it is ſaid, diſcovered her apartment 
by a thread of (ilk ; but how ſhe came by it is different- 
ly related. This popular Rory is not however ſupport- 
ed by hiſtory ; ſeveral writers mention no more of her, 
than that the queen ſo vented her ſpleen on Roſamond 
as that the lady lived not long after. Other writers 
aſſert that ſhe died a natural death ; and the ſtory of her 
being poiſoned is thought to have ariſen from the figure 
of a cup on her tomb, She was buried in the church 
of Godſtow, oppoſite to the high altar, where her body 
remained till it was ordered to be removed with every 
mark of diſgrace by Hvgh biſhop of Lincoln, in 1191. 
She was, however, by many conſidered as a faint after 
her death, as appears from an inſcription on a croſs 
which Leland fays ſtood near Godſtow : 


Dui meat bac oret, fgnum falutis adoret, 
Digue fibi detur veniam. Roſamunda precetur. 


And alſo by the following tory : Roſamond, during 


led, and threatened with the conſequences in a future 


Vor. XVI. 
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Rofices in which he was accuſtomed to take refuge, furniſhed 


_ceived the name of Wentworth at his baptiſm. 
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ſaved ; and as a token to them, ſhowed a tree which ſhe Rofary 


ſaid would be turned into a fone when ſhe was with 
the ſaints in heaven. Soon aſter her death this won- 


derful metamorphoſis happened, and the ſtone was www 


ſhown to ſtrangers at Goditow till the time of the diſ- 
ſolution. 

ROSARY, among the Roman catholics. See Cyar- 
LET. 
 ROSBACH, a town of Germany, in Saxony, fa- 
mous tor a victory obtained here by the king of Pruſſia 
over the French, on November 5. 1757, in which 
10,000 of the French were killed or taken priſoners, 
with the loſs of no more than 500 Pruflians. Sce Pxus- 
$32&; Vn 40. 

ROSCHILD, a town of Denmark, in the ifle of 
Zealand, with a biſhop's ſee and a ſmall univerſity. It 
is famous fur a treaty concluded here in 1658; and in 
the great church there are ſeveral tombs of the kings 
of Denmark. It is ſeated at the bottom of a ſmall bay, 
in E. Long. 12. 20. N. Lat. 55. 40. 

ROSCOMMON, a county of Ireland, in the pro- 
vince of Connaught, bounded on the welt by the river 
Suc, on the eaſt by the Shannon, on the north by the 
Curlew mountains, on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by the 
King's county and part of Galway. Its length is 35 
miles, its breadth 28. The air of the county, both 
on the plains and mountains, is healthy; the ſoil yields 
plenty of graſs, with ſome corn, and feeds numerous 
herds of cattle. 'The Curlew mountains on the north 
are very high and ſteep; and, till a road with great 
labour and difficulty was cut through them, were im- 
paſſable. 

'Roscommon, which gives the title of earl to the 
family of Dillon, and name to the county, though not 
large, is both a parliamentary borough and the county 
town. 

ROSCOMMON (Wentworth Dillon, earl of), a 
celebrated poet of the 17th century, was the ſon of 
James Dillon earl of Roſcommon ; and was born in 
Ireland, under the adminiſtration of the firſt earl of 
Strafford, who was his uncle, and from whom he re- 
He 
paſſed his infancy in Ireland ; after which the earl of 
Strafford ſent for him into England, and placed him at 
his own ſeat in Yorkſhire, under the tuition of Dr Hall, 
afterwards biſhop of Norwich, who inſtructed him in 
Latio, without teaching him the common rules of gram- 
mar, which he could never retain in his memory, and 
yet he learnt to write in that language with claſiical ele- 
gance and propriety. On the earl of Strafford's being 
impeached, he went to complete his education at Caen 
in Normandy ; and after ſome years travelied to Rome, 
where he became acquainted with the moſt valuable re- 
mains of antiquity, and in particular was well ſkilled in 
medals, and learned to ſpeak Italian with ſuch grace and 
fluency, that he was frequently taken for a native. 
He returned to England ſoon after the Rettoration, and 
was made captain of the band of penſioners ; but a diſ- 
pute with the lord privy-ſeal, about a part of his eſtate, 
obliged him to reſign his polt, and reviſit his native coun- 
try, where the duke of Ormond appointed him captain 
oi the guards. He was unhappily very fond of ga- 
ming; and as he was returning to his lodgings from a 
gaming-table in Dublin, he was attacked in the dark by 
three ruffians, who were employed to aſſaſſinate him. 
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Roſcom- The earl defended himſelf with ſuch reſolution, that 
mon. he had diſpatched one of the aggreſſors, when a gen- 
tleman paſling that way took his part, and diſarmed 
another, on which the third ſought his ſafety in flight. 
This generous afliſtant was a diſbanded officer of good 
family and fair reputation, but reduced to poverty 
and his lordſhip rewarded his bravery by reſigning to 
him his poſt of captzin of the guards. He at length 
returned to London; when he was made maſter of the 
horſe to the ducheſs of York, and married the lady 
Frances, eldeſt daughter of Richard earl of aaa 
ton, who had been the wife of Colonel Courtney. e 
here diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his writings : and in imi- 
tation of thoſe learned and polite aſſemblies with which 
he had been acquainted abroad, began to form a ſo- 
ciety for refining and fixing the ſtandard of the Eng- 
liſh language, in which his great friend Mr Dryden 
was a principal aſſiſtant. This ſcheme was entirely de- 
feated hy the religious commotions which enſued on 
king James's acceſſion to the throne. In 1683 he was 
ſeized with the gout; and being too impatient of pain, 
he permitted a bold French empiric to-apply a repel- 
ling medicine, in order to give him preſent relief; which 
drove the diſtemper into his bowels, and in a ſhort time 
put a period to his life, in January 1684. He was 
buried with great pomp in Weſtminſter-abbey. 

His poems, which are not numerous, are in the body 
of Engliſh poetry colleded by Dr Johnſon. His 
« Effay on Tranſlated Verſe,” and his tranſlation of 
„ Horace's Art of Poetry,“ have great merit. Wal- 
ler addreſſed a poem to his lordſhip upon the latter, 
when he was 75 years of age. © In the writings of 
this nobleman we view (ſays Fenton) the image of a 
mind naturally ſerious and ſolid ; richly furniſhed and 
adorned with all the ornaments of art and ſcience ; and 
thoſe ornaments unaſſectedly diſpoſed in the moſt regu- 
lar and elegant order. His imagination might proba- 
bly have been more fruitful and ſprightly, if his judge- 
ment had been leſs ſevere ; but that ſeverity (delivered 
in a maſculine, clear, ſuccint ſtyle) contributed to 
make him ſo eminent in the didactical manner, that no 
man, with juſtice, can affirm he was ever equalled by 
any of our nation, without confeſſing at the ſame time 
that he is inferior to none. In ſome other kinds of 
writing his genius ſeems to have wanted fire to attain 
the point of perfection; but who can attain it? He 
was a man of an amiable diſpoſition, as well as a good 
poet; as Pope, in his Effay on Criticiſm,” hath teſti- 
fied in the following lines: 


Roſcommon not more learn'd than good, 
With manners generous as his noble blood ; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And every author's merit but his own.“ 


We muſt allow of Roſcommon, what Fenton has 


not mentioned ſo diſtinctly as he ought, and, what is 
yet very much to his honour, that he is perhaps the 
only correct writer in verſe before Addiſon ; and that, 
if there are not ſo many or ſo great beauties in his com- 
poſitions as in thoſe of ſome contemporaries, there are 
at leaſt fewer faults, Nor is this his higheſt praiſe ; for 
Pope has celebrated him as the only moral writer of 
. King Charles's reign : 
Uchappy Dryden! in all Charles's days, 
Roſcommon only boaſts unſpotted lays. 
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generating in any kind of ſoil whatever.” 


well mixed together with the hands, and a gentle fire 
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Of Roſcommon's works, the judgment of the public Roſe. 
ſeems to be right. He is el „but not great; he TV 
never labours after exquiſite beauties, and Fe ſeldom 
falls into groſs faults, His verſification is ſmooth, but 
rarely vigorous, and his rhymes are remarkably exact. 
He improved taſte, if he did not enlarge knowledge, 
and may be numbered among the benefactors to Eng- 
liſh literature. 

ROSE, in botany. See Rosa. 

Eſence of Rosxs. See Roszs Otter. 

os of Fericho, ſo called becauſe it grows in the 

plain of Jericho, though it did not originally grow” 
there, It has perhaps been ſo named by travellers who 
did not know that it was brought ſrom Arabia Petrza. 
Roſe buſhes are frequently found in the fields about 
Jericho ; but they are of a ſpecies much inferior to thoſe 
{0 much extolled in Scripture, the flowers of which 
ſome. naturaliſts pretend to have in their cabinets, 

The roſe ſhrub of Jericho (ſays Mariti) is a ſmall Travel: 
plant, with a buſhy root, about an inch and a half in through 
length, It has a number of ſtems which diverge from 1 
the earth: they are covered with few leaves; but it is 
loaded with flowers, which appear red when in bud, 
turn paler as they expand, and at length become white 
entirely. Theſe flowers appear to me to have a great 
reſemblance to thoſe of the elder-tree ; with this diffe- 
rence, that they are entirely deſtitute of ſmell. The 
ſtems never rife more than four or five inches from the 
ground. This ſhrub ſheds its leaves and its flowers as it 
withers. Its branches then bend in the middle, and 
becoming entwined with each other to the top, form a 
kind of globe. This happens during the great heats ; 
but during moiſt and rainy weather they again open 
and expand, 

In this country of ignorance and ſuperſtition, 
people do not judge with a philoſophical eye of the al- 
ternate ſhutting and opening of this plant : it appears 
to them to be a periodical miracle, which heaven ope- 
rates in order to make known the events of this world. 
The inhabitants of the neighbourirg cantons come and 
examine theſe ſhrubs when they are about to under- 
take a journey, to form an alliance, to conclude any 
affair of importance, or on the birth of a ſon. If the 
ſtems of the plants are open, they do not doubt of ſuc- 
ceſs; but they account it a bad omen to ſee them ſhut, 
and therefore renounce their project if it be not too 

de. | 

„This plant is neither ſubje to rot nor to wither. 
It will bear to be tranſplanted ; and thrives without de- 


Ross Otter (or eſſential oil of), is obtained from 
roſes by ſimple diſtillation, and may be made in the 
following. manner : A quantity of freſh roſes, for ex- 
ample 40 pounds, are put in a ſtill with 60 pounds of 
water, the roſes being left as they are with their ca- 
lyxes, but with the ſtems cut cloſe. The maſs is then 


is made under the ſtill ; when the water begins to grow 
hot, and fumes to riſe, the cap of the till is put on, 
and the pipe fixed ; the chinks are then well luted with 
paſte, and cold water put on the refrigeratory at top: 
the receiver is alſo adopted at the end of the pipe; and 
the fire is continued under the ſtill, neither too violent 
nor too weak. When the impregnated water begins 
to come over, and the ſtill is very hot, the fire is le _ 
c 
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be poured again on a freſh quantity (40 pounds) of 
roſes, and from 15 to 20 pounds of water are to be 
drawn by diſtillation, following the ſame proceſs as be- 
fore. The roſe-water thus made and cohobated will be 
found, if the roſes were good and freſh, and the diſtil- 
lation carefully performed, highly ſcented with tte 
roſes. It is then poured into pans either of earthen 
ware or of tinned metal, and left expoſed to the freſh 
air for the night. The otter or eſſence will be found 
in the morning congealed, and ſwimming on the top 
of the water ; this is to be carefully ſeparated and col- 
lected either with a thin ſhell or a ſkimmer, and pour- 
ed into a vial. When a certain quantity has thus been 
obtained, the water and feces muſt be ſeparated from 
the clear eſſence, which, with reſpe& to the firſt, will 
not be difficult to do, as the eſſence congeals with a 
flight cold, and the water may then be made to run 
off. If, after that, the eſſence is kept fluid by heat, 
the feces will ſubſide, and may be ſeparated ; but if the 
operation has been neatly performed, theſe will be little 
or none. The feces are highly perfumed as the-el- 
ſence, and muſt be kept, after as much of the effence 
has been ſkimmed from the roſe-water as could be. 
The remaining water ſhould be uſed for freſh diſtil- 
lations, inſtead of common water, at leaſt as far as it 
will go. Ee 

The above is the whole proceſs, as given in the Aſia- 
tic Reſearches by lieutenant colonel Polier “, of makin 
genuine otter of roſes, But attempts (he ſays) are ot- 
ten made to augment the quantity, though at the ex- 
pence of the quality, Thus the raſpings of ſandal- 
wood, which contain a deal of eſſential oil, are uſed ; 
but the impoſition is eaſily diſcovered, both by the ſmell, 
and becauſe the eſſential oil of ſandal-wood will not 
congeal in common cold. In other places they adul- 
terate the otter by diſtilling with the roſes a ſweet- 
ſcented graſs, which colours it of a high clear green. 
This does not congeal in a flight cold. There are nume- 
rous other modes, far more palpable, of adulteration. 
The quantity of eſſential oil to be obtained from roles 
is very precarious, depending on the ſkill of the diſtil- 
ler, on the quality of the roſes, and the favourableneſs 
of the ſeaſon. The colour of the otter is no criterion 
of its goodneſs, quality, or country. The calyxes by 
no means diminiſh the quality of otter, nor do they im- 
part any green colour to it. They indeed augment the 
quantity, but the trouble neceſſary to {trip them is ſuch 
as to prevent their being often uſed. 

Ross-Noble, an ancient Engliſh gold coin, firſt 
ſtruck in the reign of Edward III. It was formerly 
current at 6s. 8d. and ſo called becauſe ſtamped with 
a roſe. See Monk. | 

Rosz-Wood. See AsrATLATuus. 

ROSETTO, a town of Africa, in Egypt, is plea- 
fantly ſituated on the weſt fide of that branch of the 
Nile called by the ancients Bolbitinum, affirmed by He- 
rodotus to have been formed by art; the town and 
caſtle being on the right hand as you enter that river. 
Any one that ſees the hills about Roſetto would judge 
that they had been the ancient barriers of the ſea, and 
conclude that the ſea has not loſt more ground than the 
ſpace between the hills and the water. 


* 
* 
a, 
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Roſe, ed by gentle degrees, and the'diſtillation continued till 
Roſetto. -20 pounds of water are come over, which is generally 
">= done in about four or five hours; this roſe-water is to 


ROS 


Roſetto is eſteemed one of the pleaſanteſt places Rifttto, 


in Egypt: it is about two miles long, 
only ot two or three ſtreets. The country about it is 
molt delightful and fertile, as is all the whole Delta 
on the other ſide of the Nile, exhibiting the moſt plea- 
ſant proſpect ct gardens, orchards, and corn fields, ex- 
cellently well cultivated. The caſtle ſtauds about two 
miles north of the town, on the weſt ſide of the river. 
It is a ſquare building, with round towers at the four 
corners, mounted with ſome pieces of brats cannon. 
The walls are of brick, caſed with ſtone, ſuppoſed to 
have been built in the time of the holy war, though 
ſince repaired by Cheyk Begh. At a little diſtance 
lower, on the other ſide of the river, is a platform, 
mounted with ſome guns, and to the eaſt of it are the 
ſalt lakes, out of which they gather great quantities of 
that commodlty, t fome farther diſtance, failing up 
the river, we fee a high mountain, on which ſtands an 
old building that ſerves for a watch-tower. From this 
eminence is diſcovered a large and deep gulph, in form 
of a creſcent} which appears to have been the work of 
art, though it be now filled up, and diſcovers nothing 
but its ancient bed. Roſetto is grown a conſiderable 
place for commerce, and hath ſome good manufactures 
in the linen and cotton way; but its chief buſineſs is 
the carriage of goods to Cairo, all the European 
merchandiſe being brought thither from Alexandria by 
ſea, and carried in other boats to that capital; as thoſe 
that are brought down from it on the Nile are there 
ſhipped off for Alexandria ; on which account the Eu- 
ropeans have here their vice-conſuls and factors to 
tranſact their buſineſs ; and the government maintains 
a beigh, a cuſtomhouſe, and a garriſon, to keep all ſ.fe 
and quiet. | 
In the country to the north of Roſetto are delight- 
fal gardens, full of orange, lemon, and citron trees, and 
almoſt all ſorts of fruits, with a variety of groves of 
palm-trees ; and when the fields are green with rice, it 
adds greatly to the beauty of the country. It is about 
25 miles north-eaſt of Alexandria, and 100 north-wett 
of Cairo. E. Long. 30. 45. N. Lat. 31, 30. 
ROSICRUCIANS, a name aſſumed by a ſect or 
cabal of hermetical philoſophers ; who arole, as it has 
been ſaid, or at leaſt became firſt taken notice ot, in 
Germany, in the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
They bound themſelves together by a ſolemn ſecret, 
which they all ſwore inviolably to preſerve ; and obliged 
themſelves, at their admiſſion into the order, to a ſtrict 
obſervance of certain eſtabliſhed rules. They pretend- 
ed to know all ſciences, and chiefly medicine ; whereof 
they publiſhed themſelves the reſtorers. They pretend- 
ed to be maſters of abundance of important ſecrets, and, 
among others, that of the philoſopher's tone ; all which 
they affirmed to have received by tradition from the an- 
cient Egyptians, Chaldeans, the Magi, and Gymnolv- 
phiſts. They have been diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral names, 
accommodated to the ſeveral branches of their doctrine. 


Becauſe they pretend to protract the period of human 


life, by means of certain noſtrums, and even to reſtore 
youth; they were called /mmortal:s ; as they pretend- 
ed to know all things, they have been called Illuminati; 
and becauſe they have made no appearance for ſeveral 
years, unleſs the ſe& of Illuminated which lately ſtarted 
up on the continent derives its origin from them, they 
have been called the invifible brothers, Their fociety is 

3R2 frequently 


and confilts hoſicru- 
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Rolicrv- frequently ſigned by the letters F. R. C. which ſome 


cians, 


among them interpret fratres roris cocli; it being pre- 
wars that the matter of the philoſopher's ſtone is 
dew concocted, exalted, &c. Some, who are no friends 
to free-maſonry, make the prefent flouriſhing ſociety 
of free-maſons a branch of Roſicruſians; or rather the 
Roſicruſians themſelves, under a new name or relation, 
viz, asgretainers to building. And it is certain, there 
are ſome free-maſons who have all the characters of 


Roſicruſians; but how the æra and original of ma- 


jonry (ſee Masoxxv), and that of Roficrucianifm, here 


fixed from Naudzus, who has written expreſsly on the 


jutjeR, conſiſt, we leave others to judge. 

Not withſtanding the pretended antiquity of the Roſi · 
crucians, it is probable that the alchemiſts, Paracelſiſts, 
or fire-philoſophers, who ſpread themſelves through al- 
moſt all Europe about the cloſe of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, aſſumed about this period the obſcure and ambi- 

vous title o Roficrucian brethren, which commanded 
at rſt ſome degree of reſpeR, as it ſeemed to be bor- 
rowed frem the arms of Luther, which were a croſs 
placed upon a roſe. But the denomination evidently 
appears to be derived from the ſcience of chemiſtry. It 
is not compounded, ſays Moſheim, as many imagine, of 
the two words ro/a and crux, which ſignify roſe and 
croſs, but of the latter of theſe words, and the Latin 
rot, Which ſignifies dew. Of all natural bodies, dew 
was deemed the moſt powerful diffolvent of gold ; and 
the croſs, in the chemical language, is equivalent to 
light, becauſe the fGigure of a croſs + exhibits, at the 
ſame time, the three letters of which the word lux, or 
light, is compounded. Now lux is called, by this ſect, 
the ſeed or menſtruum of the red dragon, or, in other 
words, that groſs and corporeal light which, when pro- 
perly digeſted and modified, produces gold. Hence it 
follows, if this etymology be admitted, that a Roficru- 


t an philoſopher is one who, by the intervention and al: 


nſtance of the dew, ſeeks for light, or, in other words, 
the ſubſtance called the philoſopher's ſtone. 
meaning and energy of this denomination did not eſcape 
the penetration and ſagacity of Gaſſendi, as appears by 
his Examen Philoſaphie Fluddane, ſect. 15. tom. iii. p. 
261. And it was more ſully explained by Renaudot, 
in his Conferences Publiquer, tom. iv. p. 87. 

At the head of theſe fanatics were Robert Fludd, an 
Engliſh phyſician, Jacob Behmen, and Michael Mayer ; 
but if rumour may be credited, the preſent Illuminated 
have a head of higher rank. The common princi- 
ples, which ſerve as a kind of centre of union to the 


| Rolicrucian ſociety, are the following: They all main- 


tain, that the diſſolution of bodies, by the power of 
fire, is. the only way by which men can arrive at true 
wiſdom, and come to diſcern the firſt principles of 
things. They all acknowledge a certain analogy and 
harmony between the powers of nature and the doc- 
trines of religion ; and believe that the Deity governs 
the kingdom of grace by the ſame laws with which he 
rules the kingdom of nature; and hence they are led to 
uſe chemical denominations to expreſs the truths of reli- 
gion. They all hold, that there is a fort of divine en- 
ergy, or ſoul, ditfuſed through the frame of the uni- 
verſe, which ſome call the argbeus, others the univerſal 


| ſpirit, and which others mention under different appel- 


ations. "They all talk in the moſt ſuperſtitions manner 
af what they call the ſignatures of things, of the power 


AM 
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The true 
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of the ſtars over all corporeal beings, and their particu. 


lar influence upon the human race, of the efficacy of 


magic, and the various ranks and orders of demons 


Theſe demons they divide into two orders, 22 and — 
inery 


cm which ſupplied the beautiful m 
ope's Rape of the Lock. In fine, the Roficrucians and 
all their fanatical deſcendants 


moſt obſcure, quaint, and unuſual expreſſions. —Moſh: 


Eccl. Hiſt. vol. iv. p. 266, &c. Engliſh edition, 8vo. 
See Bunt and TyzosornisTs. 


ROSIER. See Pitarure. 
ROSIERS-avux-Satings, a town of France, in 
Lorraine, and in the bailiwick of Nancy, fatnous for 
its ſalt-works. The works that king Staniflaus made 
here are much admired. It is ſeated on the river Mu- 
ert, in E. Long. 6. 27. N. Lat. 48. 32. 
ROSKILD, formerly the royal reſidenee and me- 
tropolis of Denmark, ſtands at a ſmall diſtance from 
the Bay of Iſeſiord, not far from Copenhagen. In its 
flouriſhing ſtate it was of great extent, and compriſed 
within its walls 27 churches, and as many convents.— 
Its preſent circumference is ſcarcely half an Engliſh 
mile, and it contains only about 1620 ſouls. * 
houſes are of brick, and of a neat appearance. - The 
only remains of its original 
of a palace and of the cathedral, a brick building with 
two ſpires, in which the kings of Denmark are interred; 
Little of the original building now remains. Aecord- 
ing to Holberg, it was conſtructed of wood, and af- 
terwards built with ſtone, in the reign of Canute.— 
From an inſcription in the choir, it appears to have been 
founded by Harold VI. who was ſtyled king of Den- 
mark, England, and Norway. Some verſes, in barba- 
rous Latin, obſcure!y allude to the principal incidents 
of his life; adding, that he built this church, and died 
in 980.—See Coxe's Travels into Poland, Ruſſia, Swe- 
den, and Denmark, vol. ii. p. 525. | 
_ ROSLEY-niriL, a village in Cumberland (Eng- 
land), with a fair on Whit-Monday, and every fort- 
night after till September 29. for horſes, horned catile, 
and linen cloth. | 
ROSLIN, or RosxeLrx, a place in the county of 
Mid Lothian in Scotland, remarkable for an ancient 
chapel and caſtle. The chapel was founded in 1446, 
by St Clare, prince of Orkney, for a provoſt, fix pre- 
bendaries, and two ſinging boys. The outſide is or- 
namented with a multitude of pinnacles, and variety of 
ludicrous ſculpture. The inſide is 69 feet long, the 
breadth 34, ſupported by two rows of cluſtered pil- 
lars, between ſeven and eight feet high, with an aifle 


on each ſide. The arches are obtuſely Gothic. Theſe 


arches are continued acroſs the ſide-· aiſles, but the centre 
of the church is one continued arch, elegantly divided 
into compartments, and finely ſculptured. The capitals 
of the pillars are enriched with foliage, and a variety 
of figures; and amidit a heavenly concert appears a che- 
rubim blowing the ancient Highland bagpipes. The 
caltle is ſeated on a peninſulated rock, in a deep glen 
far beneath, and acceſſible by a bridge of great height. 
This had been the feat of the great family of Sinclair. 
Of this houſe was Oliver, favourite of James V. and 
the innocent cauſe of the loſs of the battle of Solway 
Moſs, by reaſon of the envy of the nobility on account 
of his being preferred to the command, oo 


Near 


| agree in throwing out the 
moſt crude incomprehenſible notions -and ideas, in che 


ificence are the ruins 


Rofier 
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Rolin, Near this place the Engliſh received three defeats 
Roſmari- in one day under John de Segrave the Engliſh regent 
nus. of Scotland in 1302. The Scots, under their generals 
Cummin and Fraſer, had reſolved to ſurpriſe Segrave ; 
with which view. they their march on the night 
of Saturday preceding the firſt Sunday of Lent, and 
reached the Engliſh army by break of day. Segrave, 
however, had time to have fallen back upon the other 
diviſion which lay behind him; but, either deſpiſing his 
enemies too much, or thinking that he would be Amo 
noured by a retreat, he encountzred the Scots; the 
conſequence of which was, that he himſelf was made 
priſoner, and all his men either killed or taken, except 
ſuch as fled to the other diviſion. As in this routed di- 
viſion there had been no fewer than 300 knights, each 
of whom brought at leaſt five horſemen into the field, 
eat part of the Scots infantry quickly furniſhed them- 
elves with their horſes ;\ but, as they were dividing the 
ſpoils, another divifion of the Engliſh appeared, and 
the Scots were obliged to fight them alſo. The Engliſh, 
after a bloody engagement, were defeated a ſecond time; 
which was no- _ done, than the third and moſt 
powerful diviſion made its appearance. The Scots were 
now quite exhauſted ; and, pleading the exceſſive la- 
bours they had already undergone, earneſtly requeſted 
their generals to allow them to retreat while it was yet 
in their power. Their two generals, who perhaps knew 
that to be impracticable, reminded them of the cauſe for 
which they were fighting, the tyranny of the Engliſh, 
&e. and by theſe arguments prevailed upon them to 
fight a third time; though, previous to the engage- 
ment, they were reduced to the cruel neceſſity of put- 
ting all the common ſoldiers whom they had made pri- 
ſoners to the ſword. The victory of the Scots at this 
rime was leſs complete than the other two had been ; 
fince they could not prevent the retreat of the Engliſh 
to Edinburgh, nor Segrave from being reſcued from 
his captivity. 
ROSMARINUS, zosemary, in botany: A ge- 
nus of the monogynia order, belonging to the diandria 
claſs of plants, and in the natural method ranking under 
the 42d order, Yerticillate, The corolla is unequal, 
with its upper lip bipartite ; the filaments are long, cur- 
ved, and ſimple, each having a ſmall dent. There are 
two ſpecies, the anguſtifolia and latifolia, or narrow and 
broad leaved roſemary ; of which the ſecond has larger 
flowers and a ſtronger ſcent than the other. There are 
two varieties; one of the firſt ſort with ſtriped leaves, call- 
ed the ſilver roſemary ; and the other with yellow, whence 
it is called the gold-friped roſemary. Theſe plants grow 
naturally in the iouthern parts of France, Spain, and 
Italy; where, upon dry rocky ſoils near the ſea, they 
thrive prodigiouſly, and perfume the air in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be {melt at a great diſtance from the land. — 
However, they are hardy enough to bear the cold of 
our ordinary winters, provided they be planted upon a 
poor, dry, gravelly foil, on which they will endure the 
cold much beiter than in a richer ground, where, grow- 
ing more vigorouſly in ſummer, they are more apt to 
be injured by fruſt in winter; nor will they have ſuch a. 


They are to be propagated either by flips or cuttings. 
Roſemary has a fragrant ſmell, and a warm pungent 

bitteriſh taſte, approaching to thoſe of lavender: the 

leaves and tender tops are ſtrongeſt; next to thoſe, the 
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ſirong aromatic ſcent as thoſe on a dry and barren ſoil. 
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cup of the flower; the flowers themſelves are conſider- 
ably the weakeſt, but moſt pleaſant. Aqueous liquors 
extract great ſhare of the virtues of roſemary leaves by 
infuſion, and elevate them in diſtillation ; along with 
the water ariſes a conſiderable quantity of eſſential oil, 
of an agreeable ſtrong penetrating ſmell. Pure ſpirit 
extracts in great perfection the whole aromatic flavour 
of the roſemary, and elevates very little of it in diſtil- 
lation; hence the reſinous maſs, left upon extraQting 
the ſpirit, proves an elegant aromatic, very rich in the 
peculiar qualities of the plant. The flowers of roſe- 
mary give over great part of their flavour in diltil- 
lation with pure ſpirit ; by watery liquors, their ſra- 
grance is much injured; by beating, deflroyed. 
ROSS, in Herefordſhire, in England, 119 miles 
from London, is a fine old town, with a good trade, 
on the river Wye. It was made a free borough by 
Henry III. It is a populous place, famous for cyder, 
and was noted in Camden's time for a manufacture of 
iron-wares. There are in it two charity-ſchools, which 


lately have been enriched by a legacy of 2091. per an. 


num, from Mr Scott, in Dec. 1786, a ſecond Man 
of Roſs. And its market and fairs are well ſtored with 
cattle and other proviſions. At the weſt end of it 
there is a fine broad cauſeway, conſtrued by Mr. John 
Kyrle, the celebrated Man of Roſt, who alſo raiſed the 
ſpire upward of 100 feet, and incloſed a piece of ground 
with a ſtone wall, and funk a reſervoir in its centre, for 
the uſe of the inhabitants of the town. He died in 
1714, aged go, with the bleſſing of all who knew him, 
both rich and poor. There cannot be a pleaſanter coun- 
try than the banks of the Wye, between this town and 
Monmouth. W. Long. 2. 25. N. Lat. 51. 56. 

Ross, a county of Scotland, includin 
Cromarty, ſtretching 80 miles in length, and 78 in 
breadth, is bounded on the weſt by the weitern ſea, 
and part of the iſle of Sky; by Inverneſs, on the ſouth ; 
Strathnavern and Sutherland, on the north and north- 


eaſt ; and by Cromarty and the Murray-Frith on the eaſt. 
Tayne ineludes the greater part of Roſs, with the iſles. 


of Sky, Lewis, and Harries. Cromarty lies on the 
other ſide of the Murray-Frith, to the northward of In- 
verneſs, extending but 12 miles in length, bounded on 
the ſouth and eaſt by part of Roſs and the Frith cf 
Murray, and by the Frith of Cromarty on the north. 
The ſhire of Roſs takes up the whole breadth of the 
iſland; and being much indented with bays and inlets 
from both ſeas, appears of a very irregular form. — 
Theſe bays afford ſafe harbours for ſhipping, eſpecially 
that of Cromarty, which is capaciovs enough to con- 
tain all the fleets of Europe, being land-locked on 
every ſide, and is in all reſpects one of the beſt har- 
bours in the known world. The Frith of Tayne, on 
the eaſt ſide of the ſhire, runs up 25 miles from the fea, 
as far as the Cape Tarbat, dividing Roſs from Suther- 
land : it is about ſeven miles broad at the mouth, but, 
on account of quick-ſands, unſafe for navigation. The 


country cf Roſs is encumbered. with huge mountains, 


on which the ſnow lies tor the greateſt part of the year; 
theſe, however, yield good paſture ; but'on the eaſtern 
fide, next the German ocean, the country admits of 
agriculture, and produces good crops of corn. The 
valleys are feitilized by ſeveral rivers, among which wes 
reckon the Okel, the Charron, and the Braan; be- 
ſides. a number of freſt. water lakes, which. indeed are 


faund. 


Tayne and 


Roſs. 
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frag there are foreſts of fir 15 or 20 miles in length, 
well ſtocked with deer and game of all ſorts, Great 


numbers of black cattle, horſes, ſheep, and goats, are 


ſed upon the mountains ; and the ſea, rivers, and lakes, 
teem with fiſh and fowl. The lochs on the weſtern 
coalt abound with herrings in the ſeaſon, particularly 
Loch Eu, about nine miles long, and three in breadth; 
one part of this is formed by a bay, or inlet of the ſea; 
and the other is a lake of freſh water. The ſides of it 
are covered with wood, where formerly abundance of 
iron was ſmelted. Though the middle part of Roſs, 
called Ardroſi, is mountainous and ſcarce inhabited, 
the north eaſt parts on the rivers Okel, Charron, and 
Frith of Tayne, are fruitful, and abound with villages. 
Coygach and Aſsgut, two northerly diſtricts, are bare 
and hilly ; yet they abound with deer and black cattle ; 
and we fee ſe veral good houſes towards the coalt, where 
there are alſo promontories, and huge rocks of marble. 
Ardmeanach, part of the peninſula betwixt the bays 
of Cromarty and Murray, is a barony, which of old 
beitowed a title on the king of Scotland's ſecond ſon. 
Ihe diſtric of Glen-elchig, on the ſouth-weſt, was the 
paternal eſtate of the earl of Seaforth, chief of the clan 
of Mackenzie: but the laſt earl of that name, having 
rilen in rebellion, was in the year 1719 defeated at Glen- 
tliel, in this very quarter, together with a ſmall body 
of Spaniards by whom he had been joined. His auxi- 
liaries were taken; and though he himſelf, with ſome 
ot his friends, eſcaped to the continent, his eſtate and 
honours were forfeited. At the ſame time, the king's 
troops, who obtained this victory, diſmantled the. caſ- 
tle of Yion-donnen, ſituated on an iſland in a bay that 
tronts the iſle of Sky, It belonged to the crown; but 
the office of heredicary governor was veſted in the earl 
of Seaforth, and here he had ere&ed his magazine. 
Roſs is chiefly peopled by the Mackenzies and Fraſers, 
two warlike clans, who ſpeak Erſe, and live in the 
Highland faſhion. "There are fiſheries carried on along 
the coaſt ; but their chief traffic is with ſheep and 
black cattle. The chief towns of Roſs are Channerie, 
Dingwall, Tayne, and Fortroſe. 

 ROSSANO, a ſtrong town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and in the Hither Calabria, with an archbi- 
thop's ſee, and the title of a principality. It is pretty 
large, well peopled, and ſeated on an eminence ſurround- 
ed with rocks, There is nothing in this archiepiſco- 
pal city that claims much notice; the buildings are 
mean, the ſtreets vilely paved and contrived. The num- 
ber of inhabitants does not exceed 6000, who ſubſiſt 
by the ſale of their oil, the principal obje& of their 
attention, though the territory produces a greal deal 
of good wine and corn. 

Roſſano probably owes its origin to the Roman em- 
perors, who conſidered it as a poſt equally valuable for 
{trength and convenience of traffic. The Marſans, a 
family of French extraction, poſſeſſed this territory, 
with the title of prince, from the time of Charles II. 
to that of Alphonſus IT. when the laſt rhale heir was, 
by that prince's order, put to death in Iſchia, where he 
wa: confined for treaſon. It afterwards belonged to 
Bona, queen of Poland, in right of her mother Iſabella, 
daughter to Alphonſus II. and at her deceaſe returned 
to the crown, It was next in the poſſeſſion of the Al- 
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Roſs, found in every part of the country. The valleys, or dobrandini, from whom the Borgheſi inherited it. 80 Ros-ſuli 
Roſen: ſtraths, are generally covered with wood; and near Al- 
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late as the iGth century, the inhabitants of this city 
ſpoke the Greek language, and followed the rites of the 


eaſtern church. Here was formerly the moſt celebrated 


rendezyous-of the Baſilian monks in Magna Grecia. 
E. Long. 16. 52. N. Lat 39. 45. 

ROS-$0L18, Sun-dew, an agreeable ſpirituous liquor, 
compoſed of burnt brandy, ſugar, cinnamon, and milk- 
water; and ſometimes perfumed with a little muſk. It 
has its nume from being at firſt prepared wholly of the 
juice of the plant ros ſolis, or droſera. See DzxossraA. 

ROSTOCK, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and duchy of Mecklenburg, with an 
univerſity and a very good harbour. It is the beſt 
town in this country ; and has good fortifications, with 
an arſenal. The duke has a ſtrong caſtle, which may 
be looked upon as a citadel- It is divided into three 
parts, the Old, the New, and the Middle Towns. It 
was formerly one of the Hanſeatic towns, and 'is ſtill 
Imperial, under the protection of the duke of Meck- 
lenburg. It is ſeated on a lake where the river Varne 
falls into it, and carries large boats. The government 
is in the hands of 24 aldermen, elected out of the no- 
bility, univerſity, and principal merchants ; four of 
whom are burgomaſters, two chamberlains, two ſtew- 
ards for the river, and two judges of civil and criminal 
matters. Theſe 24 are called the Upper Houſe, and 
have in a manner the whole executive power lodged in 
them, with the power of coining money, and eleQiog 
officers, There is alſo a common council of 100 infe- 
rior citizens, who are ſummoned to give their advice 
upon extraordinary emergencies relating to the whole 
community. The principal things worth ſeeing are the 
fortifications, the princeꝰs palace, the ſtadthouſe, the ar- 
ſenal, and the public library. The town is famous for 
good beer, which they export in great quantities. Some 
years ago they had no leſs than 2 50 privileged brewers, 
who, it is ſaid, brewed ſo many thouſand tuns a year, 
beſides what particular ns brew tor their own uſe. 
E. Long. 12. 55. N. Lat. 54. 8. | 

ROSTOFF, or Ros row, a large town of the Ruſ- 
ſian empire, and capital of a territory of the ſame name, 
with an archbiſhop's ſee, ſeated on the lake Coteri, in 
E. Long. 40. 25. N. Lat. 57. 5. The duchy ob Roſ- 
toff is bounded on the north by Jaroſlow, on the eaſt 
by Sutdal, on the ſouth by the duchy of Moſcow, and 
on the weſt by that of Tuere. 

ROSTRA, in antiquity, a part of the Roman fo- 
rum, wherein orations, pleadings, ſuneral harangues, 
&c. were delivered. | 

ROSTRDM, literally denotes the beak or bill of a 
bird; and hence it has been figuratively applied to the 
beak or head of a ſhip. ; 

 ROSYCRUCIANS., See Rosicxucians. | 

ROT, a very fatal diſeaſe incident to ſheep, ariſin 
from wet ſeaſons, and too moiſt paſture. It is very Gif. 
ficult of cure, and is attended with the ſingular cir- 
cumſtance of a kind of animals being found in the 
blood-veſſels. See Ovis and Suze. 

ROTA, the name of an eccleſiaſtical court of Rome, 
compoſed of 12 prelates, of whom one muſt be a Ger- 
man, another a Frenchman, and two Spaniards ; the 
other eight are Italians, three of whom muſt be Ro- 


mans, and the other five a Bologneſe, a Ferraran, a 


Milaneſe, a Venetian, and a Tuſcan.— This is * 
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Rotace the moſt auguſt tribunal in Rome, which takes cog- 
ll -nizance of all ſuitꝭ inthe territory of the church, by ap- 
Rotation. peal; as alſo of all matters, beneficiary and patrimonial. 
ROTACEZ (from rota, © a wheel”), the name of 
the 2oth order in Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural 
Method ; conſiſting of plants with one flat, wheel-ſha- 

ped petal, without a tube. See BorAxx, p. 461. 
ROTALA, in botany ; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants. The 
calyx is tridentate ; there is no corolla; the capſule is 
trilocular and polyſpermous. 
; ROTANG. See Carlamvus. 
Definition ROTATION, is a term which expreſſes the motion 
and in= Of the different parts of a ſolid body round an axis, and 
tereſting diſtinct from the progreſſive motion which it may 
nature of have in its revolution round a diſtant point. The earth 
the lubjeck. has a rotation round its axis, which produces the viciſ- 
fitudes of day and night ; while its revolution round the 
ſan, combined with the obliquity of the equator, pro- 
duces the varieties of ſummer and winter. 
The mechaniſm of this kind of motion, or the rela- 
tion which ſubſiſts between the intenſity of the moving 
forces, modified as it may be by the manner of applica- 
tion, and the velocity of rotation, is highly intereſting, 
both to the ſpeculative philoſopher and to the practical 
engineer. The preceſſion of the equinoxes, and many 
other aſtronomical problems of great importance and 
difficulty, receive their ſolutions from this quarter: and 
the atual performance of our moſt valuable machines 
cannot be aſcertained by the mere principles of equili- 
brium, but require a previous acquaintance with cer- 
tain general propoſitions of rotatory motion. 
It is chiefly with the view of aſſiſting the engineer 
that we propoſe to deliver in this place a few tunda- 
mental propoſitions ; and we ſhall do it in as familiar 
and popular a manner as poſſible, although this may 
cauſe the application of them to the abſtruſe problems 
of aſtronomy to be greatly deficient in the elegance of 
2 Which they are ſuſceptible. _ 

State ol When a ſolid body turns round an axis, retaining its 
the parti» ſhape and dimenſions, every particle is actually deſeri- 
ces in mo: bing a circle round this axis, and the axis paſſes through 
* round the centre of the circle, and is perpendicular to its 

"AY plane. Moreover, in any inſtant cf the motion, the 
particle is moving at right angles with the radius vector, 
or line joining it with its centre of rotation. Theretore, 
in order to aſcertain the direction of the motion of any 

Plate particle P (fig. 1.). we may draw a ſtraight line PC 
ce. from the particle perpendicular to the axis AB of ro- 
tation. This line will lie in the plane of the circle Pn 
of rotation of the particle, and will be its radius vector; 
and a line PQ drawn from the particle perpendicular to 
this radius vector will be a tangent to the circle of ro- 
tation, and will have the direction of the motion of this 
particle. | 
The whole body being ſuppoſed to turn together, it 
is evident, that when it has made a complete rotation, 
cach particle has deſcribed a circumference of a circle, 
and the whole paths of the different particles will be in 
the ratio of theſe circumſerences, and therefore of their 
radii ; and this is true of any portion of a whole turn, 
ſuch as 4, 4, or 20 degrees, or any arch whatever; 
therefore the velocities of the different particles are pro- 


E the axis of rotation. 
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ortional to their radii veQores, or to their diſtances - 
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And, laſtly all theſe motions are in parallel planes, Rotation, 
to which the axis of rotation is perpendicular. 112 285 
When we compare the rotations of different bodies How the 
in reſpect of velocity, it is plain that it cannot be done rotation of 
by directly comparing the velocity of any particle in different 
one of the bodies with that of any particle of the other; e 

for, as all the particles of each have different velocities, — - 
this compariſon can eſtabliſh no ratio. - But we ſami- may be 
liarly compare ſuch motions by the number of complete compared. 
turns which they make in equal times, and we ſay that 
the ſecond hand of a clock turns 60 times faſter than 
the minute hand; now this compariſon is equally juſt 
in any part of a turn as in the whole. While the mi- 
nute hand moves round one degree, the ſecond-hand 
moves 60; thereſore, as the length or number of feet 
in the line uniformly deſcribed by a body in its progreſ- 
ſive motion in a proper meaſure of its progreſſive velo- 
city, ſo the number of degrees deſcribed by any particle 
of a whirling body in the circumference of its circle of 
rotation, or the angle deſcribed by any radius vector of 
that body, is a proper meaſure of its velocity of rota- 
tion. And in this manner may the rotation of two 
bodies be compared ; and the velocity is with propriety 
termed ANGULAR VELOCITY. 

An angle is directly as the length of the circumfe- 6 
rence on which it ſtands, and inverſely as the radius of 
the circle, and may be expreſſed by the fraction of 
which the numerator is the arch, and the denominator 
the radius. Thus the angle PC p may be expreſſed by 


pe This fraction expreſſes che portion of the radius 


which is equal to the arch which meaſures the angle; 

and it is converted into the uſual denomination of de- 

grees, by knowing that one degree, or the 36oth part 
I 
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an arch of 57,296 degrees is equal to the radius. 7 
When a folid body receives an impulſe on any one Ffecs,&: 

point, or when that point is anyhow urged by a moving 1 2 

force, it cannot move without the other points alſo mo- Os , 

ving. And whatever is the motion of any particle, that in one body 

particle muſt be conceived as urged by a force preciſely on each 

competent to the production of that motion, by acting other. 

immediately on the particle itſelf. If this is not the 

particle immediately aded on by the external force, the 

force which really impels it is a force ariſing from the 

coheſion of the hody. The particle immediately im- 

pelled by the external force is preſſed towards its neigh- 

bouring particles, or is drawn away from tbem; and, 

by this change of place, the conneQing forces are 

brought into action, or are excited; they act on the 

particles adjoining, and change, or tend to change, 

their diſtances from the particles immediately beyond 

them; and thus the forces which connect this next ſe- 

ries of particles are alſo excited, and another ſeries of 

particles are made to exert their forces; and this goes 

on through the body till we come to the remote par- 

ticle, whoſe motion we are conſidering. The forces 

which connect it with the adjoining ſeries of particles, 


of the circumference, is = Of the radius, or that 


are excited, and the particles moved. We trequently . 


ſay that the external moving force is propagated thro“ 

the body to the diſtant particle; but this is not accu- 

rate. The particle is really and immediately moved by 

the forces which connect it with thoſe adjoining. 1 
* 


| 
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Rotation. will greatly aſſiſt our conception of the manner in which 

motion is thus produced in a diſtant particle, if we con- 

der the particles as ſo many little balls, connected with 

each other by ſlender ſpiral ſprings like cork-ſcrews. 

This would compoſe a maſs which would be compreſ- 

ſible, or which could be ſtretched, &c. And if we give 

an impulſe to one of theſe balls, we ſhall ſ:t the whole 

_ aſſemblage in motion round any axis which we may 

ſuppoſe to ſupport it. Now any ore of theſe balls is 

really and immediately moved by the elaſticity of the 

$ ſpiral wires which join it to its neighbours. _ 

The torces We are but little acquainted with the nature of theſe 

by which conneRing forces, It can be learned only by the phe- 

gs btbo. nomena Which are their effects. Theſe are various, al- 

dies ad on Moſt beyond deſcription ; but the mechanical philoſo- 

each other pher has little to do with this variety. The diſtinctions 

are equal, which are the immediate cauſes of fluidity, of hardneſs, 

and the ſoftneſs, elaſticity, ductility, are not of very difficult 

_ conception. There is one general fact which is ſulh- 

quenre® cient for our preſent purpoſe—the forces by which the 

particles of bodies act on each other are equal. This 

is a matter of unexcepted experience; and no other foun- 

dation can be given to it as a law of mechanical na- 
ture. 

An immediate conſequence of this law is, that when 
two external forces A and B are in equilibrium by the 
intervention of a ſolid body (or rather when a ſolid body 
is in equilibrium between two external forces), theie 
forces are equal and oppoſite ; for the force A -is in 
fact in immediate equilibrium with the oppoſite forces 
exerted by the particles to which it is applied, and is 
therefore equal and oppoſite to the force reſulting from 
the combination of all the forces which connect that 
particle with the ſeries of particles immediately adjoin- 
ing. This reſulting force may with propriety be called 
the equivalent of the forces from the combination of 
which it reſults. The uſe of this term will greatly ab- 
breviate language. This firſt ſet of connecting forces 
conſiſts of a number of diſtin& forces correſponding to 
each particle of the ſeries, and each force has an equal 
and oppoſite force correſponding to it : therefore the 
compound force by which the firſt ſeries of particles 

acts on that to which the external force A is applied, is 
equal and oppoſite to the compound force which con- 
nes this firſt ſeries with the next ſeries. And the 
ſame thing muſt be ſaid of each ſucceeding ſeries of 
particles, till we come at laſt to the particle to which 
the external force B is immediately applied. The force 
exerted by this particle is equal and oppoſite to that ex- 
ternal force; and it is equal to the compound force 
exerted by the ſecond ſeries of particles on that fide ; 
N the forces A and B are equal and oppo- 
ite. 

It reſults from this propoſition, that when any number 
of external forces are applied to a ſolid lody, and it is in 
equilibria between them, they are ſuch as qvould be in equi- 
librio if they were ali applied to one print. Let the forces 
aA, bB, cC, (fig. 2.), be applied to three particles 
of the ſolid body. Therefore a A is immediately in 
equilibrium with an equal and oppoſite force A «, re- 
ſulting from the compoſition of the force AD, which 
connects the particles A and B, and the force AE 
which connects A with C. In like manner 4B is im- 
mediately in equilibrio with B g, the equivalent of the 
fqrces BF and BG; and c C is in immediate equilibrio 
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the whole theory of ſtatics, and render it a very ſimple cal ſcience 


ticles connected by equal and oppoſite forces, all diff- 
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with the equivalent C- of the forces CH and CI. We Rötatios 
ſhall conceive it very clearly if we ſappoſe the three 
forces Aa, Bb, Ce, to be exerted by means of threads 
pulling at the ſolid body. The conneQing parts be- 
tween A and B, as alſo between A and C, are ſtretch- 
ed. The lines AB and AC may be conſidered as elaſ- 
tic threads, Each thread is equally ſtretehed through 
its whole length; and thereſore if we take AD ta re- 
preſent the torce with which the particle A is held 
back by the particle B, and if we would alſo repreſent 
the force wich which B is held back by A, we muſt 
make BF equal to AD. Now (n' g.) the forces AD 
and BF are equal and oppoſite ; ſo are the forces AE 
and CI; ſo are the forces CH and BG. Now it is 
evident, that if the ſix forces AD, BF, BG, CH, CT, 
AE, were applied to one particle, the particle would 
be in equilibrio; for each force is accompanied by an 
equal and oppoſite force: and if the force A « were 
applied in place of AD, AE, the equilibrium would 
remain, becauſe A « is equivalent to AD and AE. 
The ſame is true of B and C =. Therefore if the 
three forces A , Bg, Ce, were applied to one point, 
they would be in equilibrio. Conſequently it the three 
ſorces a A, b B, Cc, which are reſpectively equal and 
oppoſite to A e, BS, Ca, are fo applied, they will be 
in equilibrio. It is plain that this demcnftrarfon may 
be extended to any number of forces. 
We may juit remark by the bye, that if three forces 
are thus in equilibrio, they are acting in one plane; 
and, if they are not parallel, they are really directed 
to one point : for any one of them mult be equal and 
oppoſite to the equivalent of the other two; and this 
equivalent is the diagonal of a parallelogram, of which 
the other two are the ſides, and the diagonal and fides 
of any parallelogram are in one plane; and fince they 
are in one plane, and any one of them is in equilibrio 
with the equivalent of the other two, it mult paſs thro? 
the ſame point with that equivalent, that is, through 
the point of concourſe of the other two. * 
Theſe very ſimple propoſitions are the foundation of ,,..;. :. 


branch of mechanical ſcience. It has been made ab- has been 
ſtruſe by our very attempts to ſimplify it. Many ela- rendered 
borate treatiſes have been written on the fundamental _ 
property of the lever, and in them all it bas been {,.;;... 
thought next to an inſuperable difficulty to demonſtrate tion. 
the equilibrium of a ſtraight lever when the parallel 
forces are inverſely as their diſtances from the ful- 
crum. 
We think the demonſtrations of Archimedes, Fonſe- 
nex, D*Alembert, and Hamilton, extremely ingeniqus ; 
but they only bring the mind into ſuch a ſtate of con- 
ception that it cannot refuſe the truth of the propoſi- 
tion; and, except Mr Hamilton's, they labour under 
the diſadvantage of being applicable only to commen- 
ſurable diſtances and forces. Mr Vince's, in the Phi- 
laſophical Tranſactions for 1794, is the moſt ingenious 
of them all; and it is wonderful that it has not occurred 
long ago. The difficulty in chem all has ariſen from 
the attempt to ſimplify the matter by conſidering a le- 
ver as an inflexible ſtraight line. Had it been taken 
out of this abſtrat form, and conſidered as what it 
really is, a natural body, of ſame ſize, baving its par- 


culty would have vaniſhed. 


That 
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That we may apply theſe propoſitions to explain the 


Rotatios. | "x44 
wn motioa of rotation, we muſt recolle& an unqueſtionable 


ropolition in dynamics, that the force which produces 
3 . is equal and oppoſite to the force which 
the magni- would prevent it, when applied in the ſame place and in 
rude of any the ſame line, or which would extinguiſh it in the ſame 
moviws time in which we ſuppoſe it to be produced. There- 
1 fore the force which is excited and made to act on any 
particle of a body, by the ation of an external force on 
another particle, ſo as to cauſe it to move round an axis, 
is equal and oppoſite to the force which, when applied 
to that particle in the oppolite direction, would be in 
equilibrio with the external force. 

The only diſtin notion we can form of the magni- 
tude of any moving force is the quantity of motion 
which it can produce by acting uniformly during ſome 
given time. This will be had by knowing the velocity 
which it will produce in a body of known bulk. Thus 
we know that the weight of ten pounds of matter act- 
ing on it for a ſecond will cauſe it to fall 16 feet with 


13 


an uniformly accelerated motion, and will leave it in a | 


ſtate foch that it would move on for ever at the rate of 
32 feet in a ſecond ; which we call communicating the 
velocity of 32 feet per ſecond. In the ſame manner, 
the beſt way of acquiring a diſtin conception of the 
rotatory effort of a moving force, is to determine the 
quantity of rotatory motion which it can produce by 
14 acting uniformly during ſome known time, 
And of the Let a ſolid body turn round an axis paſling through 
quantity the point C (fig. 3.) perpendicular to the plane of this 
= * figure. Let this rotation be ſuppoſed to be produced 
of rotatory ag" . 
motions. by an external force acting in the direction FP. Let 
this force be ſuch, that if the body were free, that is, 
unconnected with any axis ſupported by fixed points, 
it would, by acting uniformly . a ſmall moment of 
time, cauſe its centre of gravity G (4) to deſcribe a 
line of a certain length parallel to FP. This we know 
to be the effect of a moving force acting on any ſolid 
body in free ſpace. The centre of gravity will always 
deſcribe a ſtraight line. Other particles may chance to 
move differently, if the body, beſides its progreſſive mo- 
tion, has alſo a motion of rotation, as is generally the 
caſe. Draw Gl parallel to FP, and make GI to GC 
as the velocity which the external force would commu- 
nicate to the centre of the body (it moving freely, un- 
connected with a ſupported axis), to the velocity which 


it communicates to it in the ſame time- round the axis 
Vol. XVI. 
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Cc. Alſo let 2 be the number of equal particles, or — 
Then „. GTL will 


the quantity of matter in the body. 
expreſs the quantity of motion produced by this force 
and is a proper meaſure of it as a moving force; for 
Gl 1s twice the ſpace deſcribed during the given time 
with an uniformly accelerated motion.. 

But ſince the body cannot move any way but round 
the axis paſling through C, the centre G will begin to 
move with the velocity, and in the direction, GH per- 
pendicular to the line CG (ne 2.) And any particle A 
can only move in the direction AL, perpendicular to 
CA. Moreover, the velocities of the different particles 
are as their radii vectores; and CG is actually equal to 
the line GH, which expreſles the velocity of a particle 
in C. Therefore CA will in like manner expreſs the 
velocity of the particle A. If A expreſs its quantity 
of matter, A*CA will expreſs its quantity of motion, 
and will repreſent the force which would produce it by 
acting uniformly during the moment of time. 


We expreſſed the external moving ſorce by m. GI. 
part of it is employed in exciting the force A- CA, 
which urges the particle A. In order to diſcover what 
part of the external force is neceſſary for this purpoſe, 
draw CP perpendicular to FP. The preceding obſer- 
vations ſhow us, that the force wanted at A is equal 
to the force which, when applied at P in the direction 
FP, would balance the force A-CA applied to A in the 
direction LA. Therefore (by the property of the le- 
ver ACP, which is impelled at right angles at A and 
P) we muſt have CP to CA as the force A · CA to 
the balancing preſſure, which muſt be exerted at P, or 
at any point in the line FP, This preſſure is therefore 
ACA'ESE © ACA? A K R 

F or = s we took m. GI for the 
meaſure of the whole external force, GI being the ve- 
locity which it would communicate to the whole body 
moving in free ſpace, we may take Gi for the velocity 
which would be communicated to the whole body by 


Dp and then this preſſure will be 


the preſſure 


properly expreſſed by Gi. In like manner m. i, may 

expreſs the portion of the external force employed in 

communicating to another particle B the motion which 

it acquires ; and ſo on with reſpe& to all the particles 
of the body. 

It muſt be defirable to ſee the manner in which the 

3 S forces 


(4) We take this term in its uſual ſenſe, as expreſſing 
each particle may be ſuppoſed united. 


lo. —_ — 


that point where the ſum of the equal gravitations of 


It is by no means (though commonly ſuppoſed) the point where the 


equivalent of the real gravitations of the particles may be ſuppoſed to act, and to produce the ſame motion as 


when acting on each particle ſeparately. 
rallel directions. 


It is this point only when all the particles gravitate alike, and in pa- 
If the body were near the centre of the earth for: inſtance, the gravitations of the different 


particles would neither be nearly equal nor in parallel lines; and the place of its real centre of gravity, on which 
the equivalent of its whole gravitation may be ſuppoſed to act, would be very different from G. Were we to 
denominate the point G, as uſually determined, by its mathematical properties, we would call it the RE or 
POSITION ; becauſe its diſtance from any plane, or its poſition with reſpe& to any plane, is the average diſtance 
and poſition ot all the particles. The true deſignation of G is © the point through which if any plane whatever 
be made paſs, and if perpendiculars to this plane be drawn from every particle, the ſum of all the perpendicu- 
lars on one ſide of this plane is equal to the ſum of all the perpendiculars on the other ſide.” 
If we were to denominate G by its mechanical properties, we would call it the cexnTRE or inFRT14 ; for this 
is equal in every particle, and in the ſame direction: and it is not in conſequence of gravity, but of inertia, that 


the body deſcribes with the point G a line parallel to FP. We wiſh this remark to be kept in mind. 
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ferent particles, | 

Suppoſe the external force to ac immediately on 
the external particle F. The line FC connecting this 
particle with the axis in C is either ſtretched or com- 
preſſed by the effort of giving motion to a remote 
particle A. It is plain that, in the circumſtances 
repreſented in the figure, the line FC is compreſſed, 
and the axis is puſhed by it againſt its ſupports in 
the direction Cx; and the body muſt, on this ac- 
count, reſiſt in the oppoſite direction F/. The par- 
ticle A is dragged out of its poſition, and made to be- 
gin its motion in the direction AL perpendicular to 
AC. This cannot be, unleſs by the connection of the 
two lines AC, AF. A reſiſts by its inertia, and there- 
fore both AC and AF are ſtretched by dragging it in- 
to motion. By this reſiſtance the line AC tends to 
contract itſelf again, and it pulls C in the direction 
Ce, and A in the direction Aa; and if we take Ce 
to repreſent the action on C, Aa muſt be taken equal 
to it. In like manner AF is ſtretched and tends to 
contract, pulling F in the direction F and A in the 
direction A « with equal forces, Thus the particle A is 
pulled in the directions Aa and Ae; the particle F is 
pulled in the direction F e, and puſhed in the direction 
F/, and C is pulled in the direction Ce, and puſhed in 
the direction Cx . A a and Aa have produced their equi- 
valent AL, by which A is dragged into motion; F/ 
and F produce their equivalent Fg by which the ex. 
ternal force is reſiſted, and Fg is equal and oppoſite to 
m. Gi; the forces Cc and Cx produce their equivalent 
Ca by which the axis is preſſed on its ſupports, and this is 
reſiſted by an equal and oppoſite reaction of the ſupports 
in the direction 4 C. The forces therefore which ex- 
cite in che body the motion A. AL are both external, 
viz. the impelling force g F, and the ſupporting force 
dC. AL therefore is not only the immediate equiva- 
lent of Aa and Ax, but alſo the remote equivalent of 
gFanddC. We may therefore aſcertain the propor- 
tion of g F (that is, of m. G i) to AL (that is, of A. AC), 
independent of the property of the lever. gF is to 
AL in the ratio compounded of the ratios of g F to Fe 
or Aa, and of Aa to AL. But we ſhall obtain it 
more eaſily by conſidering g F as the equivalent of AL 
and 4C. By what has been demonſtrated above, the di- 
rections, of the three forces g F, AL, and 4C muſt 
meet in one point E, and g F muſt, be equal to the dia- 
gonal ? E of the parallelogram Ee, of which the 
iides E e, Es are reſpectively equal to AL and C. 
Now E is to Ee as the fine of the angle e E to the 
fine of the, angle Ee, thut is, as the fine of CEA to 
the fine of CEP, that is, as CA to CP, as we have already 
demonſtrated by the property of the lever. We prefer- 
Ted that demonſtration as the ſhorteſt, and as abundantly 
familiar, and as congenial with the general mechaniſm 
of rotatory motions. And the intelligent reader will ob- 
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Rotation. forces are really concerned in giving motion to the dif- 
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ſerve, that this other demonſtration is nothin but the de- Rotation. 


monſtration by the lever expanded into its own ele- 
ments. Having once made all our readers ſenſible of 
this internal proceſs of the excitement and operation of 
the forces which connect the particles, we ſhall not again 
have recourſe to it. | 

It is evident that the ſum of all the forces g F, or 
m . Gi, muſt be equal to the whole moving force m . GI. 
that m. AER be = m. GI. That is, we muſt have 


m. GI = = or, becauſe CP is given when the 

poſition of the line FP is given, we muſt have m. GI 

ACA? where both A and CA I 
, are variable quanti- 


ties, 

This equation gives us m. GI.CP VA. CA“. Now 
we learn in mechanics that the energy of any force ap- 
plied to a lever, or its power of producing a motion 
round the fulcrum, in oppoſition to any reſiſtance what- 
ever, is expreſſed by the product of the force by the 
perpendicular drawn from the fulcrum on the line of 
its direction. Therefore we may call m . GI.CP the mo- 
mentum (B), energy, or rotatory effort, of the force 
m. GI. And in like manner /A. CA“ is the ſam of 
the momenta of all the particles of the body in actual 
rotation; and as this rotation required the momen- 
tum M. Gl. CP to produce it, this momentum balances, 
and therefore may expreſs the energy of all the reſiſt- 
ances made by the inertia of the particles to this mo- 
tion of rotation. Or / A. CA“ may expreſs it. Or, 
take to repreſent the quantity of matter in any par- 
ticle, and r to repreſent its radius vector, or diſtance 
from the axis of rotation, /p.r* will expreſs the momen- 
tum of inertia, and the equilibrium between the mo- 
mentum of the external force . GI, acting in the 
direction FP, and the combined momenta of the iner- 
tia of all the particles of the whirling body, is ex- 
preſſed by the equation m. GI. CPS / A. CA?, = 


pn. The uſual way of ſtudying elementary mechanics 


gives us the habit of aſſociating the word equilibrium 
with a ſtate of reſt; and this has made our knowledge 
ſo imperfect. But there is the ſame equilibrium of the 
actual immediate preſſures when motion enſues from 
the action. When a weight A deſcending raiſes a 
ſmaller weight B by means of a thread paſſing over a 
pulley, the thread is equally ſtretched between the act- 
ing and reſiſting weights. The ſtrain on this thread 
is undoubtedly the immediate moving force acting on 
B, and the immediate reſiſting force acting on A, 


1 n 
The ſame equation gives us GI = way 0) 
1 


Now GI: c N ; CG, e. m. CP 


CG; but CG repreſents the velocity of the centre- 
Hence we derive this fundamental propoſition /p . r * 


— — 


() The werd momentum is very careleſsly uſed by our mechanical writers. It is frequently employed to expreſs 
the product of the quantity of matter and velocity, that is, the quantity of motion; and it is alſo uſed (with ſtrict 
prepriety of language) to expreſs the power, energy, or efficacy of a force to produce motion in the circum- 


ſtances in which it acts. 


We wiſh to confine it to this uſe alone. 


Sir Iſaac Newton adhered rigidly to this 


employment of the term (indeed no man exceeds him in preciſion of expreſſion), even when he uſed it to ex- 


pre!s the quantity of motion: for in theſe inſtances the energy of this quantity of motion, as modified by the 
circumſtances of its action, was always in the ratio of the quantity of motion. 


ROT 
Rotation. : m. CP. CG = GI: CG; or, that T. . r is tom. 


rotation, 


20 Therefore the velocity of the centre is = . 
Th-r 
m. GI. CP. CB. 


4 


21 The velocity of any point B is = 


| r 
This fraction repreſents the length of the arch de- 
ſeribed by the point B in the ſame time that the body 


unconnected with any fixed points would have deſeri- 


ded Gl. FA 
4 Therefore the angular velocity (the arch divided by 


nm. GI.CP 
the radius) common to the whole body is = Tpr © 


It may be here aſked, how this fraftion can expreſs an 
angle ? It evidently expreſſes a number ; for both the 
numerator and denominator are of the ſame dimenſions, 
namely, ſurfaces. It therefore expreſſes the portion of 
the radius which is equal to the arch meaſuring the 
angle, ſuch as 4, 4, 4, &c. And to have this angle in 
degrees, we have only to recollect that the radius is = 
5778056. Hg | 
23 This angular velocity will be a maximum when the 

axis of rotation paſſes through the centre of gravity G. 
For draw from any particle A the line A a' perpendi- 
cular to CG, and join AG. Then CA“ = GA* + 
CG* D C G x Ga. Therefore CA =/G A* + 
{CG* = /2 CG x Ga, = / GA* + . CG = 
{ſ2CG x G a. But, by the nature of the centre of 
gravity, the ſum of all the + G @ is equal to that of 
all the — G a; and therefore = /2 GC x Ga is no- 
thing; and therefore CA = /GA* + m Bn 
Therefore / CA* or /p r* is ſmalleſt, and mo * 

is greateſt when m. CG* is nothing, or when CG is 
nothing ; that is, when C and G coincide, 

24 The abſolute quantity of motion in the whirling bo- 

dy, or the ſum of the motions of all its particles, is 
m. GI. CP. /p.r | 


For the motion of each particle is 


c. CG as the velocity of the body moving freely to 
the velocity of the centre of gravity round the axis of 


n. Gl. P. CG 
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tion of motion among whirling bodics the ſame quan- 2 


tity of whirling motion is preſerved. 

This is a propoſition of the utmoſt importance in 
practical mechanics, and may indeed be conſidered as 
the ſundamental propoſition with reſpect to all machines 
of the rotatory kind when performing work ; that is, 
of all machines which derive their efficacy from levers 
or wheels. There is a valuable ſet of experiments by 
Mr Smeaton in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vo- 
lume LXVI. which fully confirm it. We ſhall 
give an example by and by of the utility of the 
propoſition, ſhowing how exceedingly imperfect the 
uſual theories of mechanics are which do not proceed 
on this principle. 

With reſpe& to the general propoſition from which 
all theſe deductions have been made, we mult obſerve, 
that the demonſtration is not reſtricted to the time ne- 
ceſſary for cauſing each particle to deſcribe an arch equal 
to the radius vector. We aſſumed the radius vector as 
the meaſure of the velocity merely to ſimplify the nota- 
tion. Both the progreſſive motion of the free body 
and the rotation of the whirling body ate uniformly ac- 
celerated when we ſuppoſe the external force to act uni- 
ſormly during any time whatever; and the ſpaces deſcri- 
bed by each motion in the ſame time are in a conſtant 
ratio. The formulz may therefore with equal propriety 
repreſent the momentary accelerations in the different 


caſes. 


"I 


26 


It muſt alſo be obſerved, that it is not neceſſary to 3 
ſuppoſe that all the particles of the body are in one ticles ot a 
plane, and that the moving force acts in a line FP ly. body net 
ing alſo in this plane. This was tacitly allowed, merely *<<<9rily 


to make the preſent inveſtigation (which is addreſſed 
chiefly to the practical mechanic) more familiar and 
ealy. The equilibrium between the force A x CA, 
which is immediately urging the particle A, and the 
force m. Gi employed at P or F, in order to excite that 
force at A would have been preciſely the ſame although 
the lines AC and FP had been in different planes, pro- 
vided only that theſe planes were parallel, This is 
known to every perſon in the leaſt acquainted with the 


ſpr* wheel and axle. But if the external moving force does 
M. GI. CP. 2“. not act in a plane parallel to the circles of rotation 

7 of the different particles, it muſt be relolved into two 

WF The reſiſtance which a given quantity of matter forces, one of which is perpendicular to theſe planes, 


the 1 fiſt. makes to a motion of rotation is proportional to /p r*. 
ance of For this muſt be meaſured by the forces which mull be 
2 quantity ſimilarly applied in order to give it the ſame angular 
, oo motion or angular velocity. Thus let one external 
of Ms force be m. Gl, and the other m. % —Let both be ap- 
plied at the diſtance CP. Let r be the radius vector 
in the one body, and in the other; now the angular 
| m. GI. CP m. 1. CP 


or parallel to the axis of rotation, and the other lying 
in a plane of rotation. And it is this lait only thot 
we conſider as the moving force; the other tends merely 
to puſh the body in the direction of its axis, but has no 
tendency to turn it round that axis. When we come 
to conſider the rotation of a body perfectly free, it will 
be neceſſary to attend particularly to this circumſtance. 
But there are ſeveral important mechanical propoſitions 


ſuppoſed in 
one plane. 
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velocities — oy and „ equal by ſuppo- 
ſition. Therefore m. GI: . yi=ſpr* : p. 


which do not require this. 18 
The motion of any body is eſtimated by that of its The no- 
centre of gravity, as is well known. The difference tion of a 
between the motion of the centre of a free body and bod) elti- 
the motion of the centre of a body turning round an 3 
axis, is evidently owing to the connection which the 3 «BD 
parts of the body have with this axis, and to the ac- of gravity, 
tion of the points of ſupport on this axis. This ac- &. 
tion mult be conlidered as another externa/ force, com- 
bined with that which acts on the particle P, and there- 
communication of motion among free bodies the ſame fore mult be ſuch as, if combined with it, would pro- 


quantity of motion is preſerved, ſo in the communica- duce the very motion which we obſerve. That is, if 
; a | | 382 we 


* © — 


As in the communication of motion to bodies in free 
ſpace a given ſorce always produces the ſame quantity 
of motion; ſo in the communication of motion to bodies 
obliged to turn round axes, a given force, applied at a 
given diſtance from the axes, always produces the ſame 
quantity of momentum. Whence it may eaſily be de- 
duced (and we ſhall do it afterwards), that as in the 
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Advantage 


of annihi- 
lating or 
diminiſh- 
ing the 


preſſure on vis of motion. 


the ſup- 


ports of the 
axis of mo- 


or. 


0 


we ſuppoſe the body unconnected with any fixed points, 
but as having its axis ated on by the ſame forces which 
theſe points exert, the body would turn as we obſerve 
it to do, the axis remaining at reſt. 

Therefore join I aad H, and complete the parallelo- 
gram GIHK. It is plain that m. GK muſt repreſent 
the forces exerted by the axis on the fixed points. 

H therefore GI ſhould coincide with GH, and the 
point I with the point H, the force GK vaniſhes, and 
the body Legins to turn round C, without ec, 
any preſſure on the points of ſupport ; and the initi 
motion is the ſame as if the body were free. Or, the 
axis at C is then a ſpontaneous axis of converſion. 

That this may be the caſe, it is neceſſary, in the 
firſt place, that the external force act in a direction 
perpendicular to CG; for GI is always parallel to 
FP: it being a wy. ropoſition in dynamics, that 
when a moving force a 
ſolid body, unconnected with fixed points, the centre 
of gravity will proceed in a ſtraight line parallel to 
the direction of that force. In the next place GH 


7 m. GI. CP. CG 
muſt be equal to Gl ; that is, (no 21) TP. 
m. CP. C 

N 
The equation CP = 2 60 gives us . CG. CP 
, TA. CA.. 


is equal to Gl, or 


= But it was ſhown (no 23), 
that /A. CA A. GA! + n. CG*. Therefore 
FA. GA“ = m. CG. CP —m. CG. CG, = m. CG 
CP — CG), = mn. CG. GP. Therefore we have 
(for another determination of the point of impulſe P 
ſo as to annihilate all preſſure on the axis) GP = 


FA. Ga- 


e This is generally the moſt eaſily obtain- 


ed, the mathematical ſituation of the centre of gravity 
being well known. 
ſpri 


N. B. When CP = ==, we ſhall always have 


the velocity of the centre the ſame as if the body were 
free, but there will always be a preſſure on the points 
of ſupport, unleſs FP be alſo perpendicular to CG. 
In other poſitions of FP the preſſure on the axis, or 
on its points of ſupport, will be 1. GI x 2 fin. GCP. 
It would be a defirable thing in our machines which, 
derive their efficacy from a rotatory motion, to apply 
the preſſures ariſing from the power and from the reſiſt- 
ance oppoſed by the work in ſuch a manner as to anni- 
hilate or diminiſh this preſſure on the ſupports of the 
Attention to this theorem will point 
out what may be done; and it is at all times proper, 
nay neceſſary, to know what are the preſſures in the 
points of :npport. If we are ignorant of this, we ſhall 
run the ritk of our machine failing in thoſe parts; and 
our anxiety to prevent this will make us load it with 
needleſs and i}l-diſpoſed Rrength. In the ordinary the- 
orics of machines, deduce entirely from the principles 
ef equilibrium, the preſſure on the points of ſupport 
(excluſive of what proceeds from the weight of the ma- 
chine itſelf) is ſtated as the ſame as if the moving and 
reſiſting forces were applied immediately to theſe points 
in their own directions. Put this is in all caſes errone- 
cus; and, in caſes of ſwift motions, it is greatly ſo. We 
may be convinced of this by a very ſimple inſtance. 


[ $08 J 


on any part whatever of a 


+ how much of our power is thus employed. 
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Suppoſe a line laid over a pulley, and a pound weight 
at one end of it, and ten pounds at the other ; the 
preſſure of the axis on its ſupport is eleven pounds, ac- 
cording to the uſual rule; whereas we ſhall find it only 
3+. For, if we call the radius of the pully 1, the 
momentum of the moving force is 10 X1—1X1,= 
© ; and the momentum ot inertia is 10 X 1* + 1 x 1* 
(no 18.) = 11. Therefore the angular velocity is Ar. 
But the diſtance CG of the centre of gravity from the 
axis of motion is alſo Fr, becauſe we may ſuppoſe the 
two weights in contact with the circumference of the 
pulley. Therefore the velocity of the centre of gravity 
is rs X Yrs = r Of its natural velocity. It is there- 
fore diminiſhed er by the figure of the axis of the pul- 
ley, and the 11 pounds preſs it with r of their weight 
that is, with 34% pounds. 


Rotation. 
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Since all our machines conſiſt of inert matter, which Of . 
requires force to put it in motion, or to ſtop it, or to ing the 
change its motion, it is plain that ſome of our natural momen- 
power is expended in producing this effect; and ſince tum ofla- 


the principles of equilibrium. only ſtate the proportion 
between the power and reſiſtance which will preſerve 
the machine at reſt, our knowledge of the actual per- 
formance of a machine is imperfect, unleſs we know 
It is only 
the remainder which can be ſtated in oppoſition to the 
reſiſtance oppoſed by the work. This renders it pro- 
per to give ſome general propoſitions, which enable us 
to compute this with eaſe. | 


It would be very convenient, for inſtance, to know 


ertia; 


35 
And conſe- 


ſome point in which we might ſuppoſe the whole rota- queutlythe 


tory part of the machine concentrated; becauſe then we 
could at once tell what the momentum of its inertia is, 


and what force we mult apply to the impelled point of i: 


the machine, in order to move it with the deſired velo- 
city. | 

Let 8, fig. 3. be this point of a body turning round 
the ſupported axis paſſing through C; that is, let 8 
be ſuch a point, that if all the matter of the body were 
collected there, a force applied at P will produce the 
ſame angular velocity as it would if applied at the ſame 
point of the body having its natural form. 


The whole matter being collected at 8, the expreſſion 
m. GI. CP Fe 8 m. GI. CP 
of 4 ah 0 angular velocity becomes . 2755 Il 

n 


22.) ; and theſe are equal by ſuppoſition. There- 
fore pr n. C87, and CS = 5 ah 
m 
This point S has been called the CENTRE of Gyr a- 


TION. ” 

In a line or ſlender rod, ſuch as a wor king beam, or 
the ſpoke of a wheel in a machine, CS is V of its 
length. F 

In a circle or cylinder, ſuch as the ſolid drum of a 
capſtan, CS = x its radius, or nearly . But it 
it turns round one of its diameters, CS = + radius. 

In the periphery of a circle, or rim of a wheel, C8, 
= radius nearly, 

It it turn round a diameter, CS = V radius. The 
ſurface of a ſphere, or a thin ſpherical ſhell, turning 
round a diameter, has CS = V radius, or nearly + 
or . 

A ſolid ſphere turning round a diameter has C8. 
= Vi radius, or nearly r. This is uſeful in the pro- 

. blem. 


force nece(- 


ſary to 
overcome 
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blem of the preceſſion of the equinoxes. We may ob- 
ſerve by the way, that if we conſider the whirling body 
as a ſyſtem of ſeveral bodies with rigid or inflexible con- 
nections, we may conſider all the matter of each of theſe 
bodies as united in its centre of gyration, and the rota- 
tion of the whole will be the ſame ; for this does not 


change the value of —. 


There is another way of making this correction of 
the motion of a machine, or allowing for the inertia of 
the machine itſelf, which is rather ſimpler than the one 
now given. We can ſuppoſe a quantity of matter col- 
lected at the point to which the moving force is applied, 
ſuch that its inertia will oppoſe the ſame reſiſtance to 
rotation that the machine does in its natural form. Sup- 
poſe the moving ſorce applied at P, as before, and that 
inſtead of the natural form of the body a quantity of 


matter 4 F „collected at P; the moving force 


will produce the ſame angular velocity as on the body, 
in its natural form. For the angular velocity in this 
m. GI. CP m. GI. CP 


„ 

CG, which is the radius vector of the centre of inertia, Rotation. 

that CO is equal tl , „ 733... ee * 
m 
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CG m. CG 


is called the CENTRE ee of the body; 


and a heavy point ſuſpended by a thread of the length 
CO is called its equivalent or ſynchronous pendulum, or 
the ſimple pendulum, correſponding to the body itſelf, 
which is conſidered as a compound pendulum, or as con- 
fiſting of a number of ſimple pendulums, which by 
their rigid connection diſturb each other's motions. 
That CO may be the equivalent pendulum, and O 
the centre of oſcillation, O mult be in tbe line C G, 
otherwiſe it would not reſt in the ſame pofition with the 
body, when no force was keeping it out of its vertical 


poſition, The equation CO L. only deter- 


— 


m. CG 
mines the diſtance of the centre of oſcillation from the 
centre of ſuſpenſion, or the length of the equivalent 
ſimple pendulum but does not determine the preciſe 
point of the body occupied by the centre of oſcillation ; 
a circumſtance alſo neceſſary in fome cafes. 


Mathematicians have determined the fituation of this Mode of 
caſe muſt be /p (zz.), which is = point in many caſes of frequent occurrence. Huyghens, determin- 
T 5¹ by qr , /P in his Horologium Oſcillatorium, and all the beſt — ing its ſitu- 


the ſame as beſore. of treatiſes of mechanics, have given the method of in- n. 
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ofcillation+ 


A point O may be found, at ſuch a diſtance from the 
axis, that if all the matter of the body were collected 
there, and an external force m . Gl applied to it in a 
direction perpendicular or any how inclined to C O, it 
will produce the ſame angular velocity as when applied 


to the centre of gravity G, with the ſame inclination 
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Remurb- 
able pro- 
perticsof it. 


to the line C G. 


In this caſe, the angular velocity muſt be — 
GI 


FO This muſt be equal (by 


ſappoſition) to the angular velocity where the ſame 
force m. G1 is applied in the ſame inclination to G.— 
m. GI. CG. 


m. Gl. CO 


(n® 22.), which is = 


The angular velocity in this caſe mult be 


Therefore we have Gl 1. GI. CC nd CO 


1 

ſp rf . Ws, in no 21. 
e and co Alſo, as in no 31 

A. GA? 
n m. CG 

This point O has ſeveral remarkable properties. 

Ia the firſt place, it is the point of a common heavy 
bay ſwinging round C by its gravity, where, if all 
its weight be ſuppoſed to be concentrated, it will per- 
form its oſcillations in the ſame time. For while the 
body has its natural form, the whole force of gravity 
may be fuppoſed to be exerted on its centre of gravity. 
When the matter of the body is collected at O, the 
force of gravity is concentrated there alſo; and. if CG 


have the ſaine inclination to the horizon in the £2 caſe 


that CO has in the ſecond, the action of gravity w'll te 
applied in the ſame angle of inclination, and the 
bodies will acquire the ſame angular velocity; that is, 
they will deſcend from this ſituation to tle vertical ſitu 

ation (that is, through an equal angle) in the ſame 
time. Theſe two bodies will therefore oſcillate in equal 
tumes. For this reaſon, the point O ſo taken in the line 

1 


veſtigation at length. The general proceſs is, to mul- 
tiply every particle by the ſquare of its diſtance from 
the axis of ſuſpenſion, and to divide the ſum of all theſe 
products by the product of the whole quantity of mat- 
ter multiplied by the diſtance of its centre of gravity 
from the ſame axis. The quotient is the diſtance of 
the centre of oſcillation, or the length of the equivalent 


ſimple pendulum : for CO x 
mple pendulum : for CO A. 


a. If the body is a heavy ſtraight line, ſuſpended by 
one extremity, CO is + of its length. 

5. This is nearly the caſe of a ſlender rod of a cylin- 
drical or priſmatic ſhape. It would be exactly fo if all 
the points of a tranſverſe ſection were equally diſtant 
from the axis of ſuſpenſion. 

c. If the penlulum is an ifoſceles triangle ſuſpende ad 
by its apex, and vibrating perpendicularly to its ow: 
plane, CO is 3 of its height. 

d. This is nearly true of a very flender triangle (that 
is, Whoſe height many times exceeds its baſe) ſwinging 
round its vertex in any direction. 

e. In a very ſlender cone or pyramid ſwinging from 
its vertex CO, is # of its height nearly. 

. If a ſphere, of which r is the radius, be ſuſpended 
by a thread whoſe weight may be neglected, and whoſe 
length is I, the diſtance between its centre of ſuſpen- 


ſion and centres of oſcillation is a + r + ; and 
a r 
the diſtance between its centers of bulk and oſcillation 


is 5 FH Thus, in a common ſecond's pendulum, 


a +r 
whole length at London is about 395 inches, the 
centre of oſcillation will be found about g of an inch 
below the centre of the ball, if it be rwo inches in dia- 
meter. | 
g. If the weight of the thread is to be taken into 
ige account, we have the following diſtance between 
the centre of the ball and that of oſcillation, where B 
is ine weight of the ball, a the diſtance of the point 
ot 


q 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Rotation. of ſuſpenſion and its centre, 4 the diameter of the 
— — ball, and w the weight of the thread or rod, 
Go = Gw+#B)"—=awſedt+o").,,, if we 
(4 w B- A | 
conſider the weight of the thread as an unit, and the 
weight of the ball as its multiple (or as expreſſed by the 
number of times it contains the weight ot the thread), 
GO = 54 — 
B+xz 
As the point O, determined as above, by making 
CO s is the centre of oſcillation of the body 
m. 
turning round C, ſo C is the centre of oſcillation of the 
ſame body turning round O: for, reſuming A. CA in 
place of pr, we have A. CA“. = n. CO. CG. Now 
A. CA g A. OA + /A.OC* -A. OC. 2 O 4, 
(Euclid, II. 12. 13.), or m.CO.CG = A. OA TA. 
OC'—/ A.OC. 20 4. But / A.OC* = m.OC?, = m. 
OC. OC; and (by the nature of the centre of gravity) 
A. OC. 20 4 =m. OC. 2 OG. Therefore we have 
m.CO.CG = { A.OA* + . OC. OC - . OC. 2 OG; 
and / A. OA! = m.OC.CG +m.CO. 2 OG - O. CO, 
=m.CO (CG + 2 OG —CO). But CG + 2 OG 
is equal to CO + OG, and CG + 2 OG — CO is 
equal to OG. Therefore A. OA! n. CO. OG, and 
CO =L 5 which is all that is wanted (according 
m 


to n® 39.) to make C the centre of oſcillation when O 
is the centre of ſuſpenſion, 

If the point of ſuſpenſion, or axis of rotation, be 
anywhere in the circumference of a circle of which G is 
the centre, the point O will be in the circumference of 
another circle of which G is the centre: for, by no 38. 


co 
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- Now / A. GA! is a fixed quantity; 


mM. 
and therefore while CG is conſtant, OG will alſo be 
conſtant. 

We may alſo obſerve that the diſtance of the axis 
from the centre S of gyration is a mean proportional 
between its diſtance from the centre G of gravity and 
the centre O of oſcillation: for we had (n® _.) 


cs A. and CO F< 4:4 and therefore 


964" de 2.80 
CO.CG cs: and CO: CS CS: CG. 


m 

We ſee alſo that the diſtance CO is that at which 
an external force muſt be applied ; ſo that there may 
not be any preſſure excited in the axis upon its points 
of ſupport, and the axis may be a ſpontaneous axis of 
converſion. This we learn, by comparing the value of 
CO with that of CP in art. 30. This being the caſe, 
it follows, that if an external force is applied in a direc- 
tion paſſing thro? O, perpendicular to CO, it will pro- 
duce the ſame initial velocity of the centre as if the 
body were free: for as it exerts no preſſure on the 
points of ſupport, the-initial motion muſt be rhe ſame 
as if they were not there, {27 

If the external force be applied at a greater diſtance 
in the line CG, the velocity of the centre will be great- 
er than if the body were free. In this caſe the preſ- 
ſare excited in the axis will be backward, and conſe- 
quently the points of ſupport will re- ad forward, and 
this re- action will be equivalent to another external 
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force conſpiring with the one applied at O. Some Rotation, 
curious conſequences may be deduced from this. TI 

If the external force be applied to a point in the why thi, 
line GC, lying beyond C, the motion of the centre will point is 
be in the oppoſite direction to what it would have ta- ſometime, 
ken had the body been free, and ſo will be the pref. led the 
ſures exerted by the points of ſupport on the axis. — 

A force m. GI applied at P produces the initial pro- oy 
greſſive motion m. GH; and any force applied at O, 
perpendicular to CG, produces the ſame motion of 
the centre as if the body were free. Therefore a force 
m. GH applied thus at O will produce a motion . GH 
in the centre, and therefore the ſame motion which 
m. GI applied at P would produce; and it will produce 
the momentum . GI at P. Therefore if a force equal 
to the progreſſive motion of the body be applied at O, 
pepe A to CO, in the oppoſite direction, it 
will ſtop all this motion without exciting any ſtrain on 
the axis or points of ſupports. Therefore the equiva- 
lent of all the motions of each particle round C is con- 
ceived as paſſing through O in a direction perpendicu- 
lar to CO; and the blow given by that point to any 
body oppoſed to its motion is conſidered as equal to 
the compounded effect of the rotatory motion, or to 
the progreſſive motion of the body combined with its 
rotation. 13 21 42 

For ſuch reaſons O has been called the CExrxE or [mpropric- 
Prxcuss ox of the body turning round C. Bat the ty of the 
name of centre of momentum, or rotatory effort, would have term. 
been more proper. | 

We can feel this property of the point O when we 
give a ſmart blow with a ſtick. If we give it a mo- 
tion round the joint of the wriſt only, and ſtrike ſmart- 
ly with a point conſiderably nearer or more remote than 
Jof its length, we feel a painful ſhock or wrench in 
the hand ; but if we ſtrike with that point which is pre- 
ciſely at J of its length, we feel no ſuch diſagreeable 
ſtrain. 

Mechanical writers frequently ſay, that O conſidered 
as the centre of percuſſion, is that with which the moſt 
violent blow is ſtruck. But this is by no means true; 
O is that point of a body turning round C which 
gives a blow preciſely equal to the progreſſive motion 
of the body, and in the ſame direction. As we have 
already ſaid, it is the point where we may ſuppoſe the 
whole rotatory momentum of the body accumulated. 
Every particle of the body is moving in a particular di- 
rection, with a velocity proportional to its diſtance from 
the axis of rotation; and 1t the body were ſtopped in 
any point, each particle tending to continue its motion 
endeavours to drag the reſt along with it. Whatever 
point we call the centre of percuſſion ſhould have this 
property, that when it is ſtopped by a ſuſficient force, 
the whole motion and tendency to motion of every kind 
ſhould be ſtopped ; ſo that if at that inſtant the ſup- 
ports of the axis were annihilated, the body would re- 
main in abſolute reſt. £4 
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The conſideration of a very ſimple caſe will ſhow Centre of 
that this point of ſtoppage cannot be taken indifferently. percuſſion, 
Suppoſe a ſquare or rectangular board CDD'C', fig. 4. 1 
advancing in the direction GH, perpendicular to its 
plane, without any rotation. Let G be the centre of 
gravity, and the middle of the board. It is evident, 
that if a force be applied at G, in the direction HG, 
. | ; x any 
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Rotation. and equal to the quantity of motion of the board, all 
motion will be topped : for when the point G is ſtop- 
d, no reaſon can be aſſigned why one part of the 
ard ſhall advance more than another. The ſame 
thing muſt happen if the board be (topped by a ſtraight 
edge put in its way, and paſling through G: for ex- 
ample, in the line LGM, or zZ GY. But if this edge 
be ſo placed that the board ſhall meet it with the line 
IPK, then, becauſe this line does not divide it equally, 
and becauſe there is a greater quantity of motion in the 
part CIKC' than in the part IDD'K, though the pro- 
greſſive motion may be ſtopped, the upper part will 
advance, and a motion of rotation will commence, of 
which IK will be the axis. Now ſuppoſe that the 
board, inſtead of having been moving along in the di- 
rection GH, every part with the ſame velocity had been 
ſwinging round the axis CC' like a pendulum, from the 
poſition Cdd' C', and that it is ſtopped by a ſtraight 
edge meeting it in the line LGM parallel to CO), in 
the moment that it has attained the vertical poſition 
CDD'C/; all its motion will not be ſtopped : for, 
although LGM divides the board equally, there is more 
motion in the lower part LDD M than in the upper 
part CLMC' becauſe every particle of the lower part 
is deſcribing larger circles and moving ſwifter. 'There- 
fore when the. line LGM is ſtopped, there will be a 
tendency of the lower part to advance, and the pivots 
C and C' of the axis will be preſſed backwards on their 
holes ; and if the holes were at that inſtant removed, a 
rotation would commence, of which LM is the axis. 
The board mult therefore be ſtopped in ſome line IPK 
below LGM, and ſo ſituated, that the ſum of all the 
momenta on each ſide of it ſhall be equal. This alone 
can hinder a rotation round the axis IPK. From what 
has been already demonſtrated, it appears, that this will 
be prevented if the edge meets the board in a line IPK 
paſſing through O the centre of oſcilla-ion, which is fi- 
tuated in the line g Gh paſling through the centre of 
ravity perpendicular to the axis CC'. This line 
OK may therefore be called the line or axis of per- 
cuſſion. 

But any point of this line will not do. It is evident 
that if che board ſhould meet the fixed edge in the line 
9605, all motion will be ſtopped, for the motions on 
each ſide are equal; and neither can prevail. But if it 
be ſtopped in the line p Pg, there is more motion in the 
part pg D'C' than in the part pg DC; and if the ſup- 
ports at C and C“ were that inſtant taken away, there 
would commence a rotation round the ax's . Con- 
ſequently, if the body were not ſtopped by an edge, 
but by a ſimp le point at P, this rotation would take 
place, The motions above and below P would indeed 
balance each other, but the motions on the right and 
left ſides of it would not. Therefore it is not enough 
for determining the centre of percuſſion that we have 


aſcertained its diſtance g O from the axis of rotation by 
vo 


the equation ZO This equation only gives 


us the line 10 K parallel to CC/, but not the point of 
percuſſion. This point (ſuppoſe it P) mult be ſuch 
that if any line p Pg be drawn through it, and conſi- 
dered as an axis round which a ration may commence, 


menta round this axis on the right fide is equal to the 
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it all not commence, becaule the tum of all the mo- 
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ſum of the momenta on the left. Let us inveſtigate in Rotation. 
what manner this condition may be ſecured. at 

Let there be a body in a ſtate of rotation round the 
axis D d (fig. 5.), and let G be its centre of gravity, 
and CGO a line through the centre of gravity perpen- 
dicular to the axis DCd. At the moment under con- 
ſideration, the centre of gravity is moving in the direc- 
tion GH, perpendicular to the radius vector GC, as 
alſo perpendicular to a plane paſſing through the lines 
Dd and CG. Let O be the centre of oſcillation. 
Draw the line = O parallel to Dd. The centre of per- 
cuſſion muſt be ſomewhere in this line. For the point 
of percuſſion, wherever it is, muſt be moving in the ſame 
direction with the progreſſive motion of the body, that 
is, in a direction parallel to GH, that is, perpendicular 
to the plane DCG. And its diſtance from the axis 
Da muſt be the ſame with that of the centre of oſcil- 
lation. Theſe conditions require it therefore to be in 
ſome point of » O. Suppoſe it at P. Draw Pp per- 
pendicular to Dd. P muſt be ſo ſituated, that all the 
momenta tending to produce a rotation round the line 
P may balance each other, or their ſum total be no- 


5% 


thing. 

Now let A be any particle of the body which is out 
of the plane DCG, in which lie all the lines CGO, 
þP, n OP, &. Draw its radius vector A a perpen- 
dicular to Da, and draw a n parallel to CG, and there- 
fore perpendicular to Da. The plane Aa is perpen- 
dicular to the plane Dan (Euclid, XI. 4). Draw 
AL perpendicular to Aa, and A / perpendicular to 
an. Then, while the body is beginning to turn round 
D ad, the incipient motion of the particle A is in the 
direction AL, perpendicular to its radius vector A ga. 
This motion AL may be conſidered as compounded of 
the motion A /, perpendicular to the plane DCG, and 
the mocion /L in this plane. It is evident that it is 
A / only which is oppoſed by the external force ſtop- 
ping the body at P, becauſe A/ alone makes any part of 
the progreſſive motion of the centre of gravity in the 
direction GH. 


We have hitherto taken the radii veFores for the 
meaſures of the velocities or motions of the particles. 
Therefore the quantity of motion or the moving force 
of A is A. Aa, and this is exerted in the direction AL, 
and may be conceived as exerted on any point in this 
line, and therefore on the point L. That is, the point 
L might be conſidered as urged in this direction with 
the force A. Aa, or with the two forces of which the 
force A.Aa is compounded. The force: in the direc- 
tion AL is to the force in the direction A / as AL to 
Al, or as a A to al, becauſe the triangles A1L and 
al A are ſimilar. Therefore, inſtead of ſuppoling the 
point L urged by the force A. A a, acting in the di- 
rection AL, we may ſuppoſe it impelled by the force 
A. al, acting perpendicularly to the line A /, or to the 
plane DCG, and by the force A. A!“ acting in this 
plane, viz. in the direction Ln. This laſt force has 
nothing to do with the percuſſion at P. Therefore we 
need conſider the point L as only impelled by the force 
A. AI. The momentum of this force, or its power to 
urge the plane DCG forward in the direction GH, by 
turning it round Da, mult be A. 41. L. (N. B. 
This is equal to A. A4“, becauſe 41: a AS A: L, 
aud A. Aa“, has been ſhown long ago to be the ge: 
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neral expreſſion of the rotatory momentum of a par- 
ticle). 

- Dane Lm perpendicular to Pp, Tf we conſider 
Pp as an axis about which a motion of rotation may 
be produced, it is plain that the momentum of the 
point L to produce ſuch a rotation will be A. al. L. 
Ia like manner, its momentum for ang rotation 
round en P would be A.. Ln. In general, its mo- 
mentum for producing rotation round any axis is equal 
to the product of the perpendicular force at L {that is, 
A. al) and the diſtance of L from this axis. 

In order therefore that P may be the centre of per- 
cuſſion, the ſum of all the forces A. al. Ln muſt be 
equal to nothing; that is, the ſum of the forces 
A.al.Lm on one fide of this axis Pp muſt be ba- 
lanced by the ſum of forces A“. 4. L' on the other 
ſide. To expreſs this ir the uſual manner, we mult 
have /A.al.nP=o. But P = nO—OP, There- 
fore FA. al. O — ſA.al.OP =o, and /A. al. O = 
[A.al. OP. But OP is the ſame wherever the par- 
ticle A is ſituated ; and becauſe G is the centre of gra- 
vity, the ſum of all tue quantities A. al is m. GC, m be- 
ing the quantity of matter of the body; that is, 
A. al = m. GC, and / A. al. OP = m. GC. OP, = 


7A. L AO. H-.ice we derive the final equation 
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Therefore the centre of percuſſion P of a body turn- 
ing round the axis Dd is determined by theſe condi- 
tions: 1ſt, It is in the plane DCG, paſſing through the 
axis and the centre of gravity; 2d, It is in a line 20 
paſting through the centre of oſcillation, and parallel to 


the axis, and therefore its diſtance P þ from the axis of 


AA 


( 32a 3}; 


force acting in the oppoſite direction, and ſince all mo- Ronin, 
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tion progreſſive and rotatory is ſtopped by an external 
force applied at P in the direction 9, it follows that, 
if the body were at reſt, and the ſame force be applied 
there, it will ſet the body in rotation round the axis 
Dd, in the oppoſite direction, with the ſame angular 
velocity, and without any preſſure on the pivots D and 
d. For whatever motion of the particle A, in the di- 
rection AL, was ſtopped by a part of the external 
force applied at P, the fame motion will be produced 
by it in the quieſcent particle A in the oppolite direc- 
tion LA. And as the pivots D and d had no motion 
in the caſe of the body turning round them, they will 
acquire no motion, or will have no tendency to motion, 
or no preſſure will be exerted on them, in the laſt caſe. 
Therefore when an external force is applied at P in a 
direction perpendicular to the line Pp, the line D4 
will become a momentary ſpontaneons axis of conver- 
ſion, and the incipient motion of the body will per- 
fectly reſemble the rotation of the ſame body round a 
fixed axis Dd. 

There is another ſet of forces of which we have as 
yet taken no notice, viz. that part of each force AL 
which is directed along the plane DCG, and is re- 

reſented by IL when the whole force is repreſented 
by AL, or by A when the whole force is repreſent- 
ed by Aa. Theſe forces being all in the plane DCG, 
and in the direction CG or GC, can have no effect on 
the rotation round any axis in that plane. But they 
tend, ſeparately, to produce rotation round any axis 
paſſing through this plane perpendicularly. And the 
momentum of A to produce a rotation round an axis 
perpendicular to this plane, in O for inſtance, muſt evi- 
dently be A. Al. a O, and round P it muſt be A. A/. n P, 
&c. We ſhall have occaſion to conſider theſe afterwards. 
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rotation is — * and, 3d, Its diſtance OP from the 


+; „Aan 
centre of oſcillation is * 


It is uſual in courſes of experimental philoſophy to Of balls and 


illuſtrate the motions of bodies on inclined planes and cylinders 
curved ſurfaces by experiments with balls rolling down rolling 
theſe ſurfaces. But the motions of ſuch rolling balls gown in- 


clined 
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I low both 
centres co- 


In order therefore that the centres of oſcillation and 


incide. 
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Further 
couſidera- 


tions of im- 


portance. 


percuſſion may coincide, or be one and the ſame, OP 
muſt vaniſh, or SA.al.n O muſt be equal to nothing, 
that is, the ſum of all the quantities A. 4 J. 1 O on one 
ſide of the line CO muſt be equal to the ſum of all the 
quantities Ala O on the other fide. 

Let Dada be a plane paſſing through the axis Dd 
perpendicular to that other plane DCG through it, in 
which the centre of gravity is ſituated, and let Cz y x 
be a third plane alias through the centre of gravity 
perpendicular to both the planes D dJ and DCG. 
Draw Ir and a « perpendicular to @ L, and r « perpen- 
dicular to cr, and then draw As, A « perpendi- 
cular toazand rs, It is evident that Az and Aa 
are reſpectively equal to al and Ir, or toa/andno; 
{o that the two factors or conſtituents of the momen- 
tum of a particle A round the centre of percuſlion are 
the diſtances of the particle from the planes Dad a and 
» £2 , both of which are perpendicular to that plane 
through the axiz in which the centre of gravity is placed. 

We may fee, {from theſe obſervations, that the 
centres of ofcillation and percuſſion do not neceſſarily 
coincide, and the circumſtance which is neceſſary for 
their coincidence, viz. that / A. A a. Az is equal to O 
It is of importance to keep this in mind. 

There occurs here another obſervation of great im- 
portance. Since every foree is balanced by an equal 
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The mechaniſm of all ſuch motions (and ſome of Mechaniln 


are by no means juſt repreſentations of the motions planes, 


they repreſent. 'The ball not only goes down the in- 
clined plane by the action of gravity, but it alſo turns 
round an axis. Force is neceſſary for producing this 
rotation ; and as there is no other ſource but the weight 
of the ball, part of this weight is expended on the 
rotation, and the remainder only accelerates it down 
the plane. The point of the ball which reſts on the 
plane is hindered from ſliding down by friction; and 
therefore the ball tumbles, as it were, over this point 
of contact, and is inſtantly catched by another point 
of contact, over which it tumbles in the ſame manner. 


A cylinder rolls down in the very ſame way; and its mo- 


tion 1s nearly the ſame as if a fine thread had been lap- 
ped round it, and one end of it made faſt at the head 
of the inclined plane. The cylinder rolls down by un- 


them are important) may be underſtood by conſidering of theſe 
them as follows: Let a body of any ſhape be connect- motions 


ed with a cylinder FCB (fig. 6.) whoſe axis paſſes 
through G the centre of gravity of the body. Sup- 


- Poſe that body ſuſpended from a fixed point A by a 


thread wound round the cylinder. This body will de- 
ſcend by the action of gravity, and it will alſo turn 
round, unwinding the thread. Draw the * 

ine 
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Ws Rotation; line OGC. It will paſs through the point of contact C 
Sd o the thread and cylinder, and C is the point round 
which it begins to turn in deſcending. Let O be its 
centre of oſcillation correfpanding to the momentary 
centre of rotation C. It will begin to deſcend in the 
ſame manner as if all its matter were collected in O: 
for. it may be conſidered, in this inſtant, as a pendu- 
lum ſuſpended at C. But in this cafe O will deſcend 
in the ſame manner as if the body were falling freely. 
Therefore the velacity of G (chat is, the velocity of de- 
ſcent) will be to the velocity with which a heavy body 
would fall as CG to CO. Now ſince the points C, G, 
O, are always in a horizontal line, and the radius CG is 
given; as alſo. CO (ne 48.) the velocity of a body fall- 
ng freely, and of the body unwinding from this thread, 
will always be in the ſame proportion of CO to CG, 
and ſo will the ſpaces deſcribed in any given time. And 
thus we can compare their motions in every caſe when 
we know the place of the centre of ojcillation. 


to Cer. 1. The weight of the deſcendigg body will be 

to the tenſion of the thread as CO to GO: for the 
tenſion of the thread is the difference between the mo- 
mentum of the rolling body and that of the body fall- 
ing treely. 
_ Obſerve, that this proportion between the weight of 
the body and the tenſion of the thread will be always 
the ſame : for it has been demonſtrated already, n* 42. 
that if C be in the circumference of a circle whoſe 
centre is G, O will be in the circumference of another 
circle round the ſame centre, and therefore the ratio 
of CG to CO is conſtant. 

61 Cor. 2. If a circular body FCB roll down an in- 
clined plane by unfolding a thread, or by friction which 
prevents all fliding, the ipace deſcribed will be to that 
which the body would deſcribe freely as CG to CO: 
for the tendency down the inclined plane is a deter- 
mined proportion of the weight of the body. The 
motion of rotation in theſe caſes, both progreſſive and 

FEE whirling, is uniformly accelerated. 

2 ; Jan; 

Ciſeofpen- Something of the ſame kind obtains in common 
dulous bo- Pendulous bodies. A ball hung by a thread not only 
ties. oſcillates, but alſo makes part of a rotation; and for 
this reaſon its oſcillations differ from thoſe of a heavy 
point hanging by the ſame thread, and the centre of 
oſcillation is a little below the centre of the ball. A 
ball hung by a thread, and oſcillating between cycloidal 
cheeks, does not oſcillate like a body in a cycloid, be- 
cauſe its centre of oſcillation is continually ſhifting 
its place.  Huyghens avoided this by ſuſpending his 
pendulous body from two points, fo that it did not 
change its attitude during its ofcillation. If our ſpring- 
carriages were hung in this manner, having the four 
lower ſtaples to which the ſtraps are fixed as far aſun- 
der as the four upper ſtaples at the ends of the ſprings, 
the body of the carriage would perform its cſcillations 
without kicking up and down in the difagreeable man- 
ner they now do, by which we are frequently in. dan- 
ger of ſtriking the glaſſes with our heads. The ſwings 
would indeed be greater, but incomparably eaſier ; and 
we could hold things almolt as ſteadily in our hand 
as if the carriage were not ſwinging at all. 

This will ſuffice for an account of the rotation round 
fixed axes, as the foundation for a theory of machines 
actually performing work. The limits of our under- 

Vor. XVI. 
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taking will not allow us to do any more than juſt point Roten. 
out the method of applying it. hag Arras 

Let there be any machine of the rotatory kind, i. e. Method of 
compoſed of levers or wheels, and let its conſtruction be applying 
ſuch, that the velocity of the point to which the power this theory 
is applied (which we hall call the impelled point) is to, m l 
the velocity of the working paint in the ratio of m to : 
n. It is well known that the energy of this machine 
will be the ſame with that of an axis in peritrochio, of 
which the radii are and n. 

Let p expreſs the actual preſſure exerted on the im- 
pelled point by the moving power, and let r be the 
actual preſſure or reſiſtance exerted on the working 
point by the work to be performed. Let x be the 
inertia of the power, or the quantity of dead matter 
which mult move with the velocity of the impelled 
point in order that the moving power may act. Thus 
the moving power may be he weight of a bucket of 
water in a water-wheel; then x is the quantity ot 
matter in this bucket of water. Let y in like manner be 
the inertia ef the work, or matter which mult be mo- 
ved with the velocity of the working- point, in order 
that the work may be perſormed. Thus y may be a 
quantity of water which muſt be continually puſhe4 
along a pipe. This is quite different from tbe weigh: 
of the water, though it is proportional to it, and may 
be meaſured by it. 

Let / be a preſſure giving the ſame reſiſtance when 
applied at the working-point with the friction of the 
machine, and let an* be the momentum of the machine's 
inertia, viz. the ſame as if a proper quantity of mat- 
ter à were attached to the working-point, or to any 
point at the ſame diſtance from the axis. 

This ſtate of things may be repreſented by- the 
wheel and axle PQS (fig. 7.) where x andy and a are 
repreſented by weights acting by lines. P is the im- 
pelled point, and R the working-point; CP is m and 
CR is 2. The moving force is repreſented by PA, 
the reſiſtance by RB, and the friction by BF. 

It is evident that the momentum of the inertia of 
x, y, and à are the ſame as if they were for a moment 
attached to the points Pand R. 

Hence we derive the following expreſſions, 
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2, Velocity. of the working-point = 
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work is proportional to the product of the reſiſtance 
and the velocity with which it is overcome. 
We ſhall give a very ſimple example of the utility 
of theſe ſormulæ. Let us ſuppoſe that water is to be 
raiſed in 2 bucket by the deſcent of a weight, and that 
the machine is a ſimple pulley. - Such a machine is de- 
ſcribed by Deſaguliers “, who ſays he found it preter- * EXPE 
able to all other machines. The bucket dipped itſelf Phil. vi. 
in the ciſtern. A chain from it went over a pulley, 0 
and at its extremity was a ſtage on which a man could 
ſtep from the head of a ſtair. His preponderance? 
brought down the ſtage and raiſed the bucket, which 
diſcharged its water into another ciſtern. The man quit- 
ted the Rage, and walked up ſtairs, and there he found 
371 it 
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it ready to receive him, becauſe the empty bucket is 
made heavier than the empty ſtage. 

Now, if there be no water in the buckets it is evi- 
dent, that although the motion of the machine will be 
the quickeſt poſſible, there will be no work performed. 
On the other hand, if the loaded ſtage and the full 
bucket are of equal weight, which is the uſual ſtate- 
ment of ſuch a machine in elementary treatiſes of me- 
chanics, the machine will ſtand (till, and no work will be 
performed. In every intermediate ſtate of things the 
machine will move, and work will be performed. There- 
fore the different values of the work performed mult be a 
ſeries of quantities which increaſe from nothing to a 
certain magnitude, and then diminiſh to nothing again. 
The maxim which is uſually received as a fundamental 
propolition in mechanics, viz. that what is gained in 
force by the intervention of a machine is loſt in time, 
is therefore falſe. There muſt be a particular propor- 
tion of the velocities of the impelled and working- 
points, which will give the greateſt performance when 
the power and reſiſtance are given; and there is a cer- 
tain proportion of the power and reſiſtance which will 
have the ſame effect when the ſtructure of the machine 
has previouſly fixed the velocities of the impelled and 
working points. 

This proportion will be found by treating the for- 
mula which expreſſes the work as. a fluxionary quan- 
tity, and finding its maximum. Thus, when the ra- 
tio of the power and reſiſtance is given, and we with 
to know what muſt be the proportion of the velocities 
n and n, that we may conſtruct the machine accord- 
ingly, we have only to conſider x as the variable quan- 
tity in the third formula. This gives us 


x xrÞ+f* +f'* a+y |—xrF ff 
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This is a fundamental propoſition in the theory of 
working machines : but the application requires much 
attention. Some natural powers are not accompanied 
by an inertia worth minding ; in which caſe x may be 
omitted. Some works, in like manner, are not accom- 
panied by any inertia ; and this is a very general caſe. 
In many caſes the work exerts no contrary ſtrain on 
the machine at reſt, ander is nothing. In moſt in- 
ſtances the intenſity of the power varies with the ve- 
locity of the impelled point, and is diminiſhed when this 
increaſes ; the reſiltance or actual preſſure at the work- 
ing-pofat frequently increaſes with the velocity of the 
working-point, All theſe circumſtances muſt be at- 
tended to; but ſtill they only modify the general pro- 
poſition, Theſe are matters which do not come within 
the limits of the preſent article, We only took this 
opportunity of ſhowing how imperfe@ is the theory of 
machines in equilibrio for giving us any knowledge of 
their performance or jult principles of their conſtrue- 
tion. 

One thing, however, muſt be particularly attended 
to in this theory. The forces which are applied to the 
body moveable round an axis are conſidered in the 
theory as preſſures actually exerted on the impelled 
points of the body or machine, as when a weight is ap- 
pended to a lever or wheel and axle, and, by deſcending 
uniformly, acts wich its whole weight. In this caſe the 
weight multiplied by its diſtance from the axis will al- 
ways expreſs its momentum, and the rotation will (cæ- 
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teris paribus) be proportional to this product. But in 
many important caſes our machines are actuated by ex- 
ternal impulſions. 
impelled point of the machine, and cauſes it to turn 
round its axis. It is natural for us to conſider the 
quantity of motion of this impelling body as the mea- 
ſure of our moving force. Suppoſing n to be its quan- 
tity of matter, and V its velocity, = V appears a very 
proper meaſure of its intenfity, And if it be applied 
at the diſtance CP. from the axis of rotation, VCP 
ſhould expreſs its energy, momentum, or power to turn 
the machine round C; and we ſhould expreſs the an- 


gular velocity by 7. Accordingly, this is the 
manner in which een are uſually made for the 


conſtruction and performance of the machine, as may 
be ſeen in almoſt every treatiſe of mechanics. 
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But nothing can be more erroneous, as we ſhall ſhow 1 te 


by a very ſimple inſtance? It ſhould reſult from theſe 
principles that the angular velocity will be proportional 
to CP. Let us ſuppoſe our moving power to be a 
ſtream of water moving at the rate of ten feet per ſe- 
cond, and that every ſecond there paſſes 100 pounds of 
water, We ſhould then call our moving force 1000. 
It is evident, that if we ſuppoſe the arm of the float- 
board on which it ſtrikes to be infinitely long, the im- 


be errone- 
ous, 


pelled point can never move faller than 10 feet in a ſe- 


cond, and this will make the angular velocity infinitely 
ſmall, inſtead of being the greatelt of all. The rota- 
tion will therefore certainly be greater if CP be ſhort- 
er. We need not examine the caſe more minutely. 

We mult therefore carefully diſtinguiſh between the 
quantity of motion of the impelling body and its mo- 
ving power, as it is modified by its manner of acting. 
The moving power is the preſſure adtually exerted on the 
impelled point of the machine. Now the univertal fact of 
the equality of action and reaction in the colliſion of 
bodies aſſures us, that their mutual preſſure in their col- 
liſion is meaſured by the change of motion which each 
ſuſtains: ſor this change of motion is the only indica- 
tion and meaſure of the preſſure which we ſuppoſe to 
be its cauſe. A way therefore of aſcertaining what is 
the real moving force on a machine actuated by the im- 
pulſion of a moving body, is to diſcover what quantity 
of motion is loſt by the body or gained by the machine ; 
for theſe are equal. Having diſcovered this, we may 
proceed according to the propoſitions of rotatory mo- 
tion. 

Therefore let AEF (fig. 8.) repreſent a body move- 
able round an axis paſſing through C, perpendicular to 
the plane of the figure. Let this body be ſtruck in 
the point A by a body moving in the direction FA, and 
let BAD be a tangent to the two bodies in the point 
of colliſion. It is well known that the mutual actions 
of two ſclid bodies are always exerted in a direction 
perpendicular to the touching ſurfaces. Therefore the 
mutual preſſure of the two bodies is in the direction 
AP perpendicular to AD. Therefore let the motion 


of the impelling body be reſolved into the directions 


AP and AD. The force AD has no ſhare in the 
preſſure. Therefore let V be the velocity of the im- 
pelling body eſtimated in the direction AP, and let = 
be its quantity of matter. Its quantity of motion in 
the direction AP will be V. 


Did AP paſs through C, it is evident that the only 
| effect 
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on, effect would be to preſs the axis on its ſupports. But 
— 27 the direction of the preſſure, being inclined to 
AC, the point A is forced aſide, and in ſome ſmall 
moment of time deſcribes the little arch A. à round the 
centre C. The point P will therefore deſcribe a ſmall 
arch Pp, ſubtending an angle PCp=ACa. Draw 
450 perpendicular to AP, and ad perpendicular to AD. 
The triangles d Ae, ACP are ſimilar, and A 4: Ao= 
AC : CP. But the angles AC a, PC y being equal, 
the arches are as their radii, and Aa: Pp= AC: CP, 
=Aa: Ao; therefore v == Ao. | 
Now ſince, in conſequence of the impulſe, A deſcribes 
A a in the moment of time, it is plain that Ao is the 
ſpace through which the impelling hody continues to 
advance in the direction of the preſſure; and it V be 
taken equal to the ſpace which it deſcribed in an equal 
moment before the ſtroke, v will expreſs the remaining 
velocity, and V—vis the velocity loſt, and (V-) is 
the quantity of motion lolt by the impelling body, and 
is the true meaſure ot the preſſure exerted. This gives 
us the whole eircumſtauces of the rotatory motion. The 


o(V—v)-CP 


angular velocity will be „and the velocity 


g 
of the point A will be . Call this ve- 


locity a2. The ſimilarity of triangles, rome us CA : 
CPS Aa (or z): Ao(orv) and «===. 'There- 


'Þ ohh 
fore V-CA ==, From this we deduce 
= 


CP 
and thus we have obtained the va- 


3 

pr. CP. 
lue of v in known quantities; for n was given, or ſup- 
ſed known; ſo alſo was V: and ſince the direction 
A was given, its diſtance CP from the axis is given; 
and the form of the body being known, we can find the 
value of /pr*. Now we have ſeen that v is alſo the 
velocity of the point P; therefore we know the abſo- 


and conſequently the whole rotatory motion. 
. 
ſpr*+ n.CP* ; 
ſhall find this a maximum when /þ r*= z.CP*; and in 


this caſe CP = [Þ — So that the 


We have the angular velocity = 


, and v AV. 


greateſt velocity of rotation will be produced when the 
Uriking body loſes + of its velocity. ; 
the appli . What we have now delivered is ſufficient ſor explain- 
cation of ing all the motions of bodies turning round fixed axes; 
that theory and we preſume it to be agreeable to our readers, that 
recom we have given the inveſtigation of the centres of gyra- 
neuded. tion oſcillation, and percuſſion. The curious reader 
will find the application of theſe theorems to the theory 
of machines in two very valuable difſertations by Mr Eu- 
ler in the Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin, vols viii, 
and x. and occaſionally by other authors who have treat- 
75 ed mechanics in a ſcientific and uſeful manner, going 
2 beyond the ſehool- boy elements of equilibrium. : 
free bodies. There remains a very important caſe of the rotation 
of bodies, without which the knowledge of the motion 
of ſolid bodies, is incomplete ; namely, the rotation of 
free bodies, that is, of bodies unconnected with any fix- 
ed points. We hardly ſee an inſtance of motion of a 
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free body without ſome rotation. 
the hand, à ball from a cannon, the planets themſelves, 
are obſerved not only to advance, but alf» to whirl 
round. Ihe famous problem of the preceſſion of the 
equinoxes depends for its ſolution on this doctrine; and 
the theory of the working of ſhip; has the ſame foun- 
dation. We oan only touch on the leading propoſi- 
tions, 

We need not begin by demonſtrating, that when the 
direction of the external force paſſes through the centre 
of the body, the body will advance without any rota- 
tion. This we conſider as familiarly known to every 
perſon verſant in mechanics; nor is it neceſſary to de- 
monſtrate, that when the direction of the moving force 
does not paſs through the centre of gravity, this centre 
will ſtill advance in a direction parallel to that of the 
moving force, and with the {ame velocity as if the direc- 
tion of the moving force had paſſed through it. This is 
the immediate conſequence of the equality of action an! 
reaction obſerved in all the mechanical phenomena of 
the univerſe. 

But it is incumbent on us to demonſtrate, that hen 
the direction of the moving force does not pats thro” the 
centre of gravity, the body will not only advance in the 
direction of the moving force, but will alſo turn round 
an ax1s, and we mult determine the poſition of this axis, 
and the relation ſubſiſting between the progreſſive and 
rotatory Motions. 

The celebrated John Bernoulli was the firſt who con- 
ſidered this ſubject ; and, in his Difquifitianes Mechanico- 
dynamicæ, he has demonſtrated ſeveral propoſitions con- 
cerning the ſpontaneous axis of converſion, and the mo- 
tions ariſing from eccentric external forces: and al- 
though he aſſumed for the leading principle a propoſi- 
tion which is true only in a great number of caſes, he 
has determined the rotation of ſpherical bodies with 
great accuracy, 

This combination of motions will be palpable in ſome 
ſimple caſes, ſuch as the following : Let two equal bo- 
dies A and B (fig. 9) be connected by an inflexible 
rod (of which we may negle& the inertia for the pre. 
ſent). Let G be the middle point, and therefore the 
centre of gravity. Let an external force act on the 
point P in the direction FP perpendicular to AB, and 
let AP be double of PB. Alſo let the force be ſuch, 
that it would have cauſed the ſyſtem to have moved 
from the ſituation AB to the ſituation 25, in an inde- 
finitely ſmall moment of time, had it acted immediately 
on the centre G. G would in this caſe have deſcribed 
Gg, A would have deſcribed A a, and B would have 
deicribed B 5, and a6 would have been parallel to AB : 
for the force impreſſed on A would have been equal to 
the force impreſſed on B; but becauſe the force acts 
on P, the force impreſſed on A is but one half of that 
impreſſed on B by the property of the lever: there- 
fore the initial motion or acceleration of A will be on- 
ly half of the initial motion of B; yet the centre G 
muſt ſtill be at g. We ſhall therefore aſcertain the ini- 
tial motion of the ſyitem, by drawing through g a line 
g E, ſo that A « ſhall be of B g. This we fall do 
by making AC = AB, and drawing Cag g. Then « 3 
will be the poiition of the ſyſtem at the end of the mo- 
ment of time. Thus we ſee that the body muſt have 
a motion of rotation combined with its progreſſive mo- 
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And we deduce immediately from the premiſes that 
this rotation is performed round an axis palling through 
the centre of gravity G: for fince the centre deſcribes 
a ſtraiglit line, it is never either above or below the 
axis of rotation, and is therefore always in it. This is 
a fundamental theorem, and our ſubſequent inveſtiga- 
tion is by this means greatly ſimplified, being thus re- 
duced to two problems: 1. To determine in what di- 
rection the axis paſſes through the centre of gravity. 
2. To determine the angular velocity of the rotation, 
or how far the centre muſt advance while the body 
This eſtabliſhes the re- 
lation between the progreſſive and rotatory motions. It 
will contribute to our better conception of both theſe 
problems to ſee the reſult in the preſent ſimple caſe. 

It is evident, in the firſt place, that the impreſſions 
made on A and B are in lines Aa, Be parallel to FP 
and Gg; and therefore the motions of the points A, 
G, and B, are made in one plane, viz. the plane FPG. 
The axis of rotation therefore mult be a line drawn 
through G, perpendicular to this plane. If we give it 
any other poſition, one of the points A, B, or both of 
them, muſt quit this plane. 

In the next place, in ba produced take bc = BC. 
Then ſuppoſing AC to be a rigid line connected with 
the ſyſtem, it is evident that if there had been no rota- 
tion, the line BC would have kept parallel to its firſt po- 
ſition, and that at the end of the moment of time C 
would have been at c. The point C therefore has had, 
by the rotation, a backward motion c C, relative to the 
centre G or g, and this motion is equal to the progreſ- 
ive motion G g of the centre; therefore if we make 
Gy equal to the circumference of a circle whoſe radius 
is CG, the body will make one rotation round the 
centre of gravity, while this centre moves along Gy; 
and thus the relation is eſtabliſhed between the two 
motions. 

But farther, the point C has, in fact, not moved out 
of its place. The incipient motion has therefore been 
ſach, that C has become a ſpontaneous centre of con- 
verſion. It is eaſy to ſee that this muſt always be the 
caſe, whatever may be the form of the rigid body or 
lyſtem of particles connected by inflexible and inexten- 
{ible lines. Since the ſyſtem both advances and turns 
round an axis paſſing through its centre of gravity, there 
mult be ſome point in the ſyſtem, or which may be 
conceived as conneRed with it by an inflexibleline, which 
moves backward, by the rotation, as faſt as the centre 
advances forward, A line drawn through this point pa- 
rallel to the axis mutt in this inſtant be at reſt, and there- 
{ore mult be a ſpontaneous axis of converſion. And, in 
this inſtant, the combined motions of rotation round an 
axis paſſing through the centre of gravity and the mo- 
tion of progreſſion, are equivalent to, and actually con- 
ſtitute, an incipient ſimple motion of rotation round an- 
other axis parallel to the former, whoſe poſition may 
be aſcertained. But it is neceſſary to eſtabliſh this pro- 

ofition and its converſę on clearer evidence. | 

Therefore let G (fig. 10.) be the centre of gravity of 


a rigid ſyſtem of particles of matter, ſuch as we ſuppoſe a 


ſolid body to be. Let this ſyſtem be ſuppoſed to turn 
round the axis Gg, while the axis itſelf is moving for- 
ward in the direction and with the velocity GI. Let the 
rotation be ſuch, that a particle A has the direction and 
velocity Ab. Let us firſt ſuppoſe the progreſſive mo- 
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tion GI to be perpendicular to the axis Gg. 


round the axis by the different particles. Let CGy be 
a plane perpendicular to GI. It will cut the plane of 
the circle deſcribed by A in a ſtraight line cg, and g 
will be the centre round which A is turning. Therefore 
A g will be the radius vector of A, and A+ is perpen- 
dicular to Ag. Let Ad be perpendicular to eg, and 
in Ad take Ae equal to GI or gi. It is evident, 
that the abſolute motion of A is compounded of the 
motions A e and A, and is the diagonal A/ of the 
parallelogram A efh. In the line ge, which is per- 
pendicular to Gg, take ge to g A, as Ae to Ah, 
and draw e C parallel to g G, and produce 5 A till it 
cut eg in». We ſay that Cc is in this moment a ſpou- 
taneous axis of converſion; for, becauſe A n is perpen- 
dicular to Ag and Ad to Cp, the angle cx A is equal 
to d An, or fb A. Therefore, fincecy: AS 
5 A, the triangles cg A and // A are ſimilar, and the 
angle g A c is equal to A. Take away the common 
angle g A /, and the remaining angle c A f is equal to 
the remaining angle þ A g, and A is perpendicular to 
A c, and the incipient motion of A is the ſame in re- 
ſpe& of direction as if it were turning round the axis 
c C. Moreover, A Vis to /h or g i as Ac to cg. There- 
fore, both the direction and velocity of the abſolute mo- 
tion of A is the ſame as if the body were turning round the 
fixed axis C and the combined motion A r of progreſ- 
ſion, and the motion A h of rotation round Gg, are 
equivalent to, and really conſtitute, a momentary fimple 
motion of rotation round the axis Ce given in poſition, 
that is, determinable by the ratio of Ae to Ah. 

On the other hand, the converſe propoſition is, that 
a imple motion of rotation round a fixed axis Cc, ſuch 
that the centre G has the velocity and direction G I per- 
pendicular to C G, is equivalent to, and produces a 
motion of rotation round an axis G g, along with the 
progreſſive motion GI of this axis. This propoſition 
is demonſtrated in the very ſame way, from the conſider- 
ation that, by the rotation round Cc, we have c A: 
cg = Af: gi. From this we deduce, that A h is per- 
pendicular to A g, and that fh: Ab=eg:g A; and 
thus we reſolve 2 motion A/ into a motion A h of 
rotation round Gg, and a motion A e of progreflion 
common to the whole body. | | 
But let us not confine the progreſſive motion to the 


direction perpendicular to the axis Gg. Let us ſuppoſe 


that the whole body, while turning round G 2, is car- 
ried forward in the direction and with the velocity GK. 
We can always conceive a plane L G C, which is per- 
pendicular to the plane in which the axis G g and the 
direction G K of the progreſſive motion are Haated.— 
And the motion GK may be conceived as compounded 
of a motion G I perpendicular to this plane and to the 
axis; and a motion of tranſlaticn GL, by which the 
axis flides along in its own direction. It is evident, that 


ian conſequence of the firſt motion GI, there ariſes a 


motion of rotation round Cc. It is alſo evident, that 
if, while the body is turning for a moment round Cc, 
this line be flid along itſelf in the direction c C, a mo- 
tion equal to GL will be induced on every particle A, 
and compounded with its motion of rotation A F, and 
that if f be drawn equal and parallel to G L, + will 
be the ſituation of the particle A when G is in K. . 
And thus it appears, that when the progreſſive mo- 

tion 


It will Rotatios, 
therefore be parallel to the planes of the circles deſcribed © 
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Rotation. tion is perpendicular to the axis of rotation paſling 
— through the centre of gravity, the two motions pro- 
grellive and rotatbry are equivalent to a momentary ſim- 
ple motion of rotation round a ſpontaneous axis of con- 

verſion, which is at reſt: but when the progreſſive motion 
* inclined to the axis paſſing thro” the centre, the ſponta- 


a neous axis of converhon is fliding in its own direction. 
5 
Erempli- 


Ged and accurately by attending to the motion of a gar- 


den roller. We may ſuppoſe it {x feet in circumference, 
and that it is dragged along at the rate of three feet in 
a ſecond from ealt ro welt, the axis of the roller lying 
north and ſouth. Suppoſe a chalk line drawn on the 
ſurface of the roller parallel to its axis. The roller will 
turn once round in two ſeconds, and this line will be in 
contact with the ground at the intervals of every fix 
feet. In that inſtant the line on the roller now ſpoken 
of is at reſt, and the motion is the fame as if it were 
fixed, and the roller really turning round it. In ſhort, 
it is then a ſpontaneous axis of converſion. 

Now, ſuppoſe the roller dragged in the fame manner 


ice is floating to the ſouth at the rate of four feet in a 
ſecond. It is now plain that the roller is turning round 
an axis through its centre of gravity, while the centre 
is carried in the direction / 36? 52 W. at the rate of 
five feet per ſecond. It is alſo plain, that when the line 
drawn on the ſurface of the tone is applied to the ice, 
its only motion is that which the ice itſelf has to the 
ſouthward. The motion is now a motion of rotation 
round this ſpontaneous axis of converſion, compound- 
ed with the motion of four feet per ſecond in the direc- 
tion of this axis, And thus we ſee that any complica- 
tion of motion of rotation round an axis paſſing through 
the centre ot gravity, and a motion of progreſſion of 
that centre, may always be reduced to a momentary or 
incipient motion of rotation round another axis parallel 
to the former, compounded with a motion of that axis 
in its own direction. 

The demonſtration which we have given of theſe two 
propoſitions points out the method of finding the axis 
c, the incipient rotation round which is equivalent to 
the combined progreſſive motion of the body, and the 
rotation round the axis Gg. We have only to note the 
rotatory velocity Ah of tome particle A, and its diſ- 
tance Ag from the axis, and the progreſſive velocity 
GI of the whole body, and then to make GC a fourth 
proportional ro Ah, Gl, and g A, and to place GC in a 
plane perpendicular to Gl, which is perpendicular to 


moving in the oppoſite direction to the axis. 

In the ſimple caſe of this problem, which we exhi- 
bited in order to give us eaſy and familiar notions of the 
ſubject, it appeared that the retrograde velocity of ro- 
tation of the point C was cqual to the progreſſive velo- 
city of the centre. This mult be the caſe in every point 
.of the circumference of the circle of which CG, fig. 9. 
is the radius. Therefore, as the body advances, and 
turns round G, this circle will apply itſelf in ſucceſſion 


of it, ſuch as C, will deſcribe a cycloid of which this 
_ eircle is the generating circle, CK the baſe, and CG 
half the altitude. The other points of the body will 
deſcribe trochoids, elongated or conti acted according 
as the deſcribing points are nearer to or more remote 
from G than the point C is. 


37 J 


We may conceive the Whole of this very diſtinctly 


and in the ſame direction along a ſheet of ice, while the 


Gg, and to place C on that fide of Gg which is 
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It is now evident that all this muſt obtain in every Rotation. 
caſe, as well as in this ſimple one. And when we have 97 
aſcertained the diſtance GC between the axis of rotation The appli- 
paſſing through the centre, and the momentary ſponta- cation 
neous axis of converſion paſſing through C, we can then made to 
aſcertain the relation between the motions of rotation ler cafe. 
and progreſſion. We then know that the body will P 
make one rotation round its central axis, while its cen- 
tre moves over a ſpace equal to the circumference of a 
circle of a known diameter. 

We mult therefore proceed to the methods for deter- 
mining the poſition of the point C. This muſt de- 
pend on the proportion between the velocity of the ge- 
neral progreſſive motion, that is, the velocity of the 
centre, and the velocity of ſome point of the body.— 
This mult be aſcertained by obſervation. In moſt caſes 
which are intereſting, we learn the poſition of the axis, 
the place of its poles, the comparative progteſſive velo- 
city of the centre, and the velocity ot rotation of the 
different points, in a variety of ways; and it would nor 
much increaſe our knowledge to detail the rules which 
may be followed for this purpoſe. "The circumſtance 
which chiefly intereſts us at preſent is to know how 
theſe motions may be produced; what force is neceſ- 
ſary, and how it muſt be applied, in order to produce a 
given motion of rotation and progreſſion; or what 
will be the motion which a given torce, applicd in a 
given manner, will produce. 

We have already given the principles on which we 
may proceed in this inveſtigation. We have ſhown the 
circumſtances which determine the place of the centre 
of percuſſion of a body turning round a given fixed 
axis, This centre of percuflion is the point of the 
body where all the inherent forces of the whirling body 
preciſely balance each other, or rather where they unite 
and compoſe one accumulated progreſſive force, which 
may then be oppoſed by an equal and oppoſite external 
force, If, therefore, the body is not whirling, but 
at reſt on this fixed axis, and if this external force be 
applied at the centre of percuſſion, now become a iu 
of impuljion, a rotation will commence round the iixed 
axis preciſely equal to what had been ſtopped by this 
external force, but in the oppoſite direction; or, it the 
external force be applied in the direction in which the 
centre of percuſſion of the whirling body was moving 
at the mitant of ſtoppage, the rotation produced by 
this impulſe will be the ſame in every reſpect. And we 
found that in the inftant of application of this external 
torce, either to ſtop or to begin the motion, no preſſure 
whatever was excited on the ſupports of the axis, and 
that the axis was, in this inſtant, a ſpontaneous axis of 
convertion. | 

Moreover, we have ſhown, art. 84, that a rotation 
round any axis, whether fixed or ſpontaneous, is equi- 
valent to, or compounded of, a rotation round another 
axis parallel io it, and pailing through the centre of 
gravity, and a progretlive motion in the direction of 
the centre's motion at the inſtant of impulſe. 

Now, as the poſition of the fixed axis, and the 
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to the line CK parallel to Gy ; and any individual point known diſpoſition of all the particles of the body with 


reſpe& to this axis, determines the place of the centre 
of percuſſion, and furniſhes all the mathematical condi- 
tions which muſt be implemeated in its determination, 
and the direQion and magnitude of the force which is 
produced and exerted at the centre of percuſſion; fo, on 
the other hand, the knowledge of the magnitude and 

direction 
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Rotation. diredtion of an external force which is exerted on the 


9 
Mode of 
deter min- 
ing the ax- 
is of pro- 
greſſive ro- 


point of impulſion of a body not connected with any fixed 
axis, and of the diſpoſition of all the parts of this body 
with reſpect to this point of impulſion, will furniſh us 
with the mathematical circumſtances which determine 


the poſition of the ſpontaneous axis of converſion, and 
therefore determine the poſition of the axis through the 
centre (parallel to the ſpontaneous axis of converſion), 
round which the body will whirl, while its centre pro- 
ceeds in the direQion of the external force. f 

The proceſs, therefore, ſor determining the axis of 
progreflive rotation is juſt the converſe of the proceſs 
for determining the centre of percuſſion. 

John Bernoulli was the firſt who conſidered the mo- 


ration the tion of free bodies impelled by forces whoſe line of di- 


converſe of 
that for de- 
termining 
the centre 
of percuſ- 


ſion. 
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rection did not paſs through their centre of gravity; and 
he takes it for granted, that ſince the body both advances 


and turns round an axis paſſing through the centre of 
\pravity, this axis is perpendicular to the plane paſling 


through the direction of the force, and through the 
point of impulſion and the centre of gravity. Other 
nuthors of the firſt name, ſuch as Huyghens, Leibnitz, 
Roberval, &c. have thought themſelves obliged to de- 
monſtrate this. Their demonſtration is as follows: 
Let a body whoſe centre of gravity is G (6g, 11.) 
be impelled at the point P by a force acting in the di- 
rection PQ not paſling through the centre. The iner- 
tia of the whole body will reſiſt in the fame manner as 
if the whole matter were collected in G, and therefore 
the reſiſtance will be propagated to the point P in the 
direction GP. The particle P, therefore, is impelled 
in the direction PQ, and reſiſted in the direction PA, 
and muſt therefore begin to move in ſome direction PB, 
which wakes the diagonal of a parallelogram of which 
the ſides have the directions PQ and PA. The diago- 
nal and ſides of a parallelogram are in one plane, Pis 
therefore moving in the plane APQB or GPQ, and 
it is turning round an axis which paſles through G.— 
"Therefore this axis muſt be perpendicular to the plane 
GPQ. 
It would require a ſeries of difficult propoſitions to 
ſhow the fallacy of this reaſoning in general terms, and 
to determine the poſition of the axis through G. We 
all content ourſelves with a very ſimple caſe, where 
there can be no heſitation. Let A and B (fig. 12.) be 
two equal balls connected with the axis ab by infiexible 
lines Aa, Bb, perpendicular to ab. Let Aa be 1, 
and Bb 2. The centre of gravity G will evidently be 


in the line C parallel to Aa and By, and in the 


middle of ab, and cG is 14. Let O be the centre of 
A. Adu +B. B52 


cow 1 

A Fe 
Draw Am, Bu perpendicular to cG, end ſuppoſe the 
balls transferred to m anden. Their centre of oſcilla- 
tion will be ſtill at O; and we ſee that iſ the ſyſtem in 
this form were [topped at O, all would be in equilibrio. 
For the force with which the ball A arrives (by ſwing- 
ing round the axis) at m, is as its quantity of matter 
and velocity jointly, that is, A. Aa, or 1. That of 
B arriving at a is B. Bb, or 2. The arm m © of the 
lever turning round O is 3, and the arm 20 is 3. The 
forces, therefore, are reciprocally as the arms of the le- 
ver on which they act, and their momenta, or powers 
to turn the line ma round O, are equal and oppoſite, 
and therefore balance each other; and therefore, at the 


oſcillation. O is = 
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inſtant of ſtopping, no preſſure is exerted at c. There- Rotation. 
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fore, if any impulſe is made at O, the balls at m and a 
will be put in mation with velocities 1 and 2, and e will 
be a ſpontaneous centre of converſion. Let us fee whe- 
ther this will be the caſe when the balls are in their 
natural places A and B, or whether there will be any 
tendency to a rotation round the axis O. The mo- 
mentum of A, by which it tends to produce a rota- 
tion round O is A.Aa.Am=1x Am. That 
of B is B. BS. Bn, = 2x B. Am and Bn are equal, 
and therefore the momentum of B is double that of A, 
and there is a tendency of the ſyſtem to turn round O; 
and if, at the inſtant of ſtoppage, the ſupports of the 
axis ab were removed, this rotation round c O would 
take place, and the point þ would advance, and a wonld 
recede, c only remaining at reſt. 'Therefore, if an im- 
pulſe were made at O, ab would not become a ſponta- 
neous momentary axis of converſion, and O is not the 
centre of percuſſion. This centre muſt be ſomewhere 
in the line OP parallel to ab, as at P, and fo ſituated 
that the momenta A. Ag. A and B. Bg. BSH may 
be equal, or that Aa may be double of Bs, or ap 
double of bp. It an impulſe be now made at P, the 
balls AB will be urged by forces as 1 and 2, and 
therefore will move as if round the axis a5, and there 
will be no preſſures produced at à and b, and ab will 
28 become a momentary ſpontaneous axis of conver- 

n. 

Now join G and P. Here then it is evident, that a 
body or ſyſtem A, B, receiving an impulſe at P perpen- 
dicular to the plane acG, acquires to itſelf a ſponta- 
neous axis of converſion which is not perpendicular to 
the line joining the point of impulſion and the centre 
of gravity. And we have ſhown, in art. 84. that this 
motion round ab is compounded of a progreſſive mo- 
tion of the whole body in the direction of the centre, 
and a rotation round an axis puſſing through the centre 
parallel to ab. Therefore, in this ſyſtem of free bodies, 
the axis of rotation is not perpendicular to the plane 


paſſing rough the centre of gravity in the direction of 
the impelling force. 


9 
As we have already obſerved, it would be a laborious Difficulty 


taſk to aſcertain in general terms the poſition of the f 
progreſſive axis of rotation. Although the proceſs is 
the inverſe of that for determiging the centre of per- 


cuſſion when the axis of rotation is given, it is a moſt terms. 


intricate buſineſs to convert the ſteps of this proceſs. 
The general method is this: The momentum of a par- 
ticle A (fig. 5.) by which it tends to change the poſi- 
tion of the axis Dd, has for its factors A A , and 
A 4, which are its diſtances from three planes D 49a, 
Deos, and Cy y x, given in poſitioa. The ſum of 
all theſe muſt be equal to nothing, by the compenſa- 
tion of poſitive and negative quantities. We muſt find 
three other planes (of which only one is in ſome mea- 
ſure determined in poſition, being perpendicular to 
DCO ), ſo ſituated that the ſums of ſimilar products 
of the diſtances of the particles from them may in like 
manner be equal to nothing. This is a very intricate 
problem; ſo intricate, chat mathematicians have long 
doubted and diſputed about the certainty of the ſolu- 
tions. Euler, d' Alembert, Friſi, Landen, and others, 
have at laſt proved, that every body, however irregular 
its ſhape, has at leaſt three axes paſling through its 
centre of gravity, round which it will continue to re- 
volve 
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wa right angles to each other; and they have given the 
conditions which muſt be implemented in the determi. 
nation of theſe axes. But they ſtill leave us exceeding. 
ly at a loſs for means to diſcover the poſitions of the 
axes of a given body which have theſe conditions, 
To ſolve this problem therefore in 2 termis, 
would lead to a diſquiſition altogether diſproportioned 
to our work. We mult reſtrict ourſelves to thoſe forms 
of body and ſituations of the point of impulſion which 
admit of the coincidence of the centres of oſcillation 
and percuſſion ; and we muſt leave out the caſes where 
the axis has a motion in the direction of its length; 
that is, we ſhall always ſuppoſe the ſpontaneous axis 
of converſion to have no motion. Thus we ſhall com- 
prehend the phenomena of the planetary motions, ſimi- 
lar to the preceſſion of our equinoctial points, and all the 
intereſting caſes of practical mechanics. The ſpecu- 
lative mathematical reader will fill up the blanks of this 
inveſtigation by conſulting the writings of Euler and 
D'Almbert in the Berlin Memoirs, Friſi's Coſmo- 
raphia, and the papers of Mr Landen, Mr Milner, and 
Mr Vince, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. But we 
hope, by means of a beautiful propoſition on the com- 
poſition of rotatory motions, to enable every reader to 
diſcover the poſition of the axis of progreſſive rotation 
in every caſe which may intereſt him, without the 
previous ſolution of the intricate problem mentioned 


above. 

8 Let ABC pb A (fig. 13.) be a ſection of a body 
_— through its 3 of — 13 G, ſo formed, that the 
ing it in part ABPC is ſimilar, and ſimilarly placed with the 
moſt inter- part A bþ C, ſo that the plane AC would divide it 
elting caſes. equally. Let this body be impelled at P in the direc- 
tion HP, perpendicular to the plane AC. The axis 

round which it will turn will be perpendicular to G x. 
Suppoſe it at A. Then drawing AB and A 5 to ſimi- 
lar points, it is plain that B 8, & Þ are equal e u oppo- 
ſite ; theſe repreſent the forces which would raiſe or 
lower one end of the axis, as has been already ob- 
ſerved. The axis therefore will remain perpendicular 
to GY. 

Let the body be ſo ſhaped, that if the parts of the 
right and left of the point of impulſe * (the impulſe is 
here ſuppoſed not perpendicular to the plane AC, but 
in this plane) are equal and ſimilarly placed; then the 
momenta round AC muſt balance each other, and the 
axis EF will have no tendency to go out of the plane 
ABCꝰ A perpendicular to the impulſe. 

Any body whoſe ſhape has theſe two properties will 
turn round an axis perpendicular to the plane which 
paſſes through the centre of gravity in the direction of 
the impelling force. This condition is always found in 
the planets when diſturbed by the gravitation to a di- 
ſtant planet : for they are all figures of revolution. 
The direction of the diſturbing or impelling force is al- 
ways in a plane paſſing through the axis and the diſturb- 

ing body. 

Witch ſuch limitations therefore we propoſe the follow- 
ing problem : a 

74 Let G (fig- 14.) be the centre of gravity of a body 
in free ſpace, which is impelled by an external force f, 
acting in the line FP, which does not paſs through the 
centre. Let » be the number of equal particles in the 
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rotation. volve while proceeding forward, and that theſe are at body, or its quantity of matter. 
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ſuch, that it would communicate to the body the velo- 
city v; that is, would cauſe the centre to move with 
the velocity v. It may be expreſſed by the quantity 
of motion which it produces, that is, by n v, and it 


would produce the velocity mz v on one particle. It is 


required to determine the whole motion, progreflive 
and rotatory, which it will produce, and the ſpace 
which it will deſcribe during one turn round its axis. 

Draw GI parallel and PGC perpeadicular to FP, 
and let GI be taken for the meaſure of the progreſſive 
velocity v. . 

It has been demonſtrated that the centre G will pro- 
ceed in the direction GI with the velocity v, and that 
the body will at the ſame time turn round an axis paſſing 
through G, perpendicular to the plane of the figure, 
every particle deſcribing circles in parallel planes round 
the axis, and with velocities of rotation proportional 
to their diſtances from it. There is therefore a certain 
diſtance G B, ſuch that the velocity with which a par- 
ticle deſcribes its circumference is equal to the progreſ- 
five velocity v. Let BCD be this circumſerence. 
When the particle deſcribing this circumference is in 
the line CGP, and in that part of it which lies beyond 
P from G, its abſolute velocity muſt be double that of 
the centre G; but when it is in the oppoſite point C, 
its retrogade velocity being equal to the progreflive 
velocity of the centre, it mult be at reſt. In every po- 
ſition of the body, therefore, that point of the accom- 
panying circumference which is at this extremity of the 
perpendicular drawn through the centre on the line of 
direction of the impelling force is at reſt. It is at that 
inſtant a ſpontaneous centre of converſion, and the 
ſtraight line drawn through it perpendicular to the 
plane of the figure is then a ſpontaneous axis of con- 
verſion, and every particle is in a momentary ſtate of 
rotation round this axis, in directions perpendicular to 
the lines drawa to the axis at right angles, and with 


velocities proportional to theſe diſtances; and laſtly, 


the body advances in the direction GI through a ſpace 
equal to the circumference BCD, while it makes one 
turn round G. | 

Let A be one of the particles in the plane of the fi- 
gure. Join AC, AG, AP. Draw Ab, Ac, Ad 
perpendicular to CP, CA, GA. The abſolute motion 
Ac of A is compounded of the progreſſive motion A4 
common to the whole body and equal to Gl, and the 
motion Ad of rotation round the centre of gravity G. 
Therefore ſince Ah is equal to v, and Ac is the dia- 
gonal of a parallelogram given both in ſpecies and 
mangitude, it is allo given, and (as appears alſo from 
the reaſoning in art. 85.) it is to GI as CA to CG. 

By the application of the force v in the direction FP, 
every particle of the body is dragge« out of its place, and 
exerts a reſiſtance equal to the motion which, it acquires. 
A part of this force, which we may call m v, is employed 
in communicating the motion Ac to A; and, from what 
has been lately ſhown, CG: CA Sg GI: Ac, o: Ac, 
and therefore Ac = But farther (agreeably to 
what was demonſtrated in art 16.) we hare CP: CA 


& CA . - 
Ae; mv; ="op" + md, and therefore m v = 


v. C 


Let the force f be Rotation, 


23 


_ = —4—vᷣ 


— — . ⁰¹ Oe — 


Ratatios. 
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- GP: for CG, and conſequently 
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Therefore the whole force employed in com- 


municating to each particle the motion it really 1 
or m v, is equal to the fluent of the quantity ec 
or m v = 2 and m. CP. CG = / CA*, which by 
art. 23. is equal to /GA* + m,CG*. Therefore we 
have m.CP.C m. CG. CG = GA, or m . GP. CG 


A 
= /GA?, and finally, ce . 


Now the form of the body gives us / GA*, and the 
poſition of the impelling force gives us . GP. There- 
tore we can compute the value of CG; and if » be the 
periphery of a circle whoſe radius is unity, we have 
. CG equal to the ſpace which the body mult deſcribe 
in the direction GI, while it makes one rotation round 
its axis. | 

Cor. 1. The angular velocity, that is, the number of 
turns or the number of degrees which one of the radii 
will make in a given time, is proportional to the im- 
pelling force : for the length of CG depends only on 
the form of the body and the ſituation of the point of 
impulſion ; while the time of deſcribing x times this 
length is inverſely as the force. 

2. The angular velocity with any 


v CA? 


iven force is as 
e circumference 
x . CG, deſcribed during one turn, is inverſely as GP. 
0 : 


PA 
3. PC is equal to 2b for we have TPA“ 


te. . | 2 ſPA* _[{GA* 
78K M. GPR. Therefore 1. 5 


m. 2 
TP. CG + GP, CP. 


4. If the point C is the centre of impulſion of the 
ſame body. P will be a ſpontaneous centre of conver- 
ſion {ſee art. 41). 

5. A force equal and oppoſite to m v, or to. f, applied 
at G, will (top the progreſſive motion, but will make 
no change in the rotation ; but if it be applied at P, 
it will ſtop all motion both progreſſive and rotatory. If 
applied between P and G, it will ſtop the progreſſive 
motion, but will leave ſome motion of rotation. If ap- 
plied beyond P it will leave a rotation in the oppoſite 
direction. If applied beyond G, or between G and 
C, it will increaſe the rotation. All this will be eafi- 
ly conceived by reflecting on its effect on the body at 
reſt. 

6. A whirling body which has no progreſſive motion 
cannot have been brought into this ſtate by the action 
ot a ſingle force. It may have been put into this con- 
dition by the hmultaneous operations of two equal and 
oppoſite forces. The equality and oppoſition of the 
torces is neceſſary for ſtopping all progreſſive motion. 
If one of them has acted at the centre, the rotatory 
motion has been the efte& of the other only. If they 
have acted on oppoſite ſides, they conſpired with each 
other in producing the rotation; but have oppoſed each 
other if they ated on oppolite ſides. * wh 4 

In like manner, it is plain that a motion of rotation, 
together with a progreſſive motion of the centre in the 


direction of the axis, could not have been produced by 
the action of a ſingle force. ” 
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5. When che ſpace 8 which a body. deſeribes du- Rotation; 
ring one rotation has been ohſeryed, we can diſcover -. 
the point of impulſe by which a ſingle force may have p 
ated in producing boch the motions of progreſſion 


E „ aas 
and rotation: for CG = 85 and GP = ER, =. 
4 8A Fs £4 


m. 8 wi ' : | \ 4 
In this manner we can tell the diſtances from the Applic, 
centre at which the ſun and planets may have received tion of 


- the ſingle impulſes which gave them both their motions doctrine to 


of revolution in their orbits and rotation round their the heard 

axes. & 41 . | . y Mot1ors, 
It was found (art. 40, /) that the diſtance OG of 

the centre of ofcillation or percuſſion of a ſphere 

ſwinging round the fixed point C from its centre G, 

is +of the third proportional to CG, and the radius 


of the ſphere, or that OG = 4 EY | Suppoling che 


planets to be homogeneous and ſpherical, and calling. 
the radius of the planet 7, and the radius of its orbit 
R, the time of a rotation round its axis ., and the time 
of a relvolution in its orbit T, and making 1 : * the ra- 
tio of radius to the periphery ot a circle, we ſhall have 


» R for the circumference of the orbit, and » R = for | 


the arch of this circumference deſcribed during one ro- 
tation round the axis. This is 8 in the abovemen- 


tioned formula. Then, diminiſhing this in the ratio of 
the circumference to radius, we obtain CG =R LAG 
x» 1. 0 6+ 


and OG HND K. his is equivalent to 
A* i ; | . 
. and eaſier obtained. 
This gives us G v 
For the Earth = _—<- | 101 
| | 157 | : 
1 
Mars — _ > nearly. 
195 
3 
2,8125 
Saturn 1 


We have not data for determining this for the ſun. 
But the very circumſtance of his having a rotation in 
274 5 4% makes it very probable that he, with all his 
attending planets, is alſo moving forward in the cele- 
ſtial ſpaces, perhaps round ſome centre of ſtill more ge · 
neral and extenſive gravitation: ſor the perfect oppo- 
ſition and equality of two forces, neceſſary For giving a 
rotation without a progreſſive motion, has the odds 
againſt it of infinity to unity. This corroborates the 
conjectures of philoſophers, and the obſervations of 
Herſchel and other aſtronomers, who think that the ſo- 
lar ſyſtem is approaching to that quarter of the heavens 
in which the conſtellation Aquila is ſituated. | 

8. As in the communication of progreſſive motion 
among bodies, the ſame quantity of motion is preſerved 
before and after collifion, ſo in the communication of 

rotation 


(* 


w—— momentum is preſerved. This appears from the 


the 


boxes. 


1 
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tation among whirling bodies the quantity of rotatory 


general 
tenor of our formulæ: for if we ſuppoſe a body turn- 
ing round an axis paſſing through its centre, without 
any progreſſive motion, we muſt ſuppoſe that the force 
mw, which put it in motion, has been oppoſed by an 
equal and oppoſite force. Let this be ſuppoſed to 
have ated on the centre. Then the whole rotation 
has been the effe&t of the other acting at ſome diſtance 
GP from the centre. Its momentum is mv. GP. Had 
it a&ed alone, it would have produced a rotation com- 
pounded with a progreſſive motion of the centre with 
the velocity v: and the body acquires a momentary 
taneons axis of converſion at the diſtance GC from 

centre of gravity, The abſolute velocity AC of 


; v. v. Ac 
any particle is 57-5 its momentum is 
P x © AC? 
and the ſum of all the momenta is , or 


v/AC? 2 
is is equal to mv. GP. But when the 
2 and this is eg m v u 


greſſive motion is ſtopped, Ab, which was a conſti- 
1 of the abſolute motion of A, is annihilated, and 
nothing remains but the motion A d of rotation round 
GS. But the triangles dAc and GAC were demon- 
ſtrated (ue 81.) to be ſimilar; and therefore AC: Ad 
SCA: GA. Therefore the abſolute velocity of the 
particle, while turuing round the VE 2M of 
gravity G, is its momentum is 1 che 
A 
ſum of all the momenta is and this is ſtill 
equal to mv. Obſerve, that now GC is not the diſ- 
tance of the centre of converſion from the centre of 
gravity, becauſe there is now no ſuch thing as the ſpon- 
taneous axis of converſion, or rather it coincides with 


the axis of rotation, GC is the diſtance from the 
centre of a particle whoſe velocity of rotation is equal 


to v. 
changed, either by a new diſ- 


* 


Now let the body be 8 
tribution of its parts, or by àn addition or abſtraction 
of matter, or by both; and let the ſame force mv act 


L J 


. circumference of a circle whoſe radius is 1. 
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kbration of the whole maſs, upon the ſuppoſition that Rotation. 


the quantity of motion in the libratory ſpheroid is the 
{ame with the previous quantity of motion of the libra- 
ting redundant ring or ſhell; whereas he ſhould bave 
computed it on the ſuppoſition that it was the quantity 
of momenta that remained unchanged, 

The fame thing obtains in rotations round fixed axes, 
as appears by the perfect ſameneſs of the formulæ for 
both claſſes of motions. 

This law, which, in imitation of the Leibnitzians, 
we might call the conſervatio momentorum, makes it of 
unportanee to have expreſſions of the value of the ac- 
cumulated momenta in ſuch caſes as moſt frequently 
occur. The moſt frequent is that of a ſphere or ſphe- 
roid in rotation round an axis or an equatorial diame- 
ter; and a knowledge of it is neceſſary for the ſolution 
of the problem of the preceffion of the equinoxes. See 
PzEcessown, no 83. b 

Let APap (fig. 15.) be a ſphere turning round the 
diameter Pp, and let DD), di be two circles parallel to 
the equator A a, very near each other, comprehending 
between them an elementary lice of the ſphere. Let 
CA be g a, CBS, and BD = y, and let - be the 


Lafll 
let the velocity of the point A be v. Then * 


5 is the velocity at the diſtance y from the axis, y 


is the quantity of matter in the circumference whoſe 


radius is y; for it is the length. of that circumſetence 
when expanded. gb | : 
vr 


—, or "x , is the quantity of motion in this 


circumference turning round the axis Pp. 
V 3 


— is the momentum of the ſame circumference. 


22 is the fluxion of the momentum of the circle 


a 
whoſe radius is y, turning in its own plane round the 
as. | 
way? 
Foy the fluent, or the momentum of the whole 


circle; and therefore it is the momentum of the circle 


at the ſame diſtance GP from the centre. We ſhall DD 


ſtill have v. GP AED; and therefore the ſum 
of the momenta of the particles of the whirling body 


"is Gill the ſame, viz. equal to the momentum of the 
If therefore _— 


force mv acting by the lever GP. 

body has been Feng round its centre of gravity, . and 
has the diſtribution of its parts ſuddenly changed (the 
centre however remaining in the ſame place), or has a 
quantity of matter ſuddenly added or taken away, it 
will turn with ſuch an angular velocity that the ſum of 
the momenta is the ſame as before. 


209 . . 
applica= We have been ſo particular on this ſubject, becauſe 
* * it affects the celebrated problem of the preceſſion of 
vdiem o 


the equinoxes ; and Sir Iſaac Newtan's ſolution of it is 


lion of ETTONEOUS on account of his miſtake in this particular. 
the equi. He computes the velocity with which a quantity of 


matter equal to the exceſs of the terreſtrial ſpheroid 
over the ele ſphere would perform its librations, 
if detached from the ſpherical nucleus. He then ſup- 
poſes it ſuddenly to adhere to the ſphere, and to drag 
it into the ſame libratory motion ; and he computes the 

Vor. XVI. 


ad 
— is the fluxion of the momentum of the be- 


miſphere; for Bb , and this fraction is the momen- 
tum of the ſlice ADD! . 


„ A-, andy = —202* x* + x*. There- 
fore — X (a“ x —24 * +x*«) is the fluxion or 
the momentum of the whole ſphere. Of this the fluent 


for the ſegments whoſe heights are CB, or x, is — 
24 * > af | | 
G 


Let x become a, and we have for the momentum ot 


v | 8 
the whole ſphere 2a ( - 444 ＋ T), v 4 
a* a? | 
>-+ — ] = var 3+ as. 
3 7 10 

Let us ſuppoſe that this rotation has been produced 


by the action of a force mu; that is, a force which 
wouldeommunnicate the velocity = to the whole matter 


3 U of 


Fd 
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Potation. of the ſphere, had it ated in a direction paſſing through 
us centre; and let us ſuppoſe that this force ated on 


110 


* - 


we know that m va. 


the equatorial point A at right angles to AC: Its mo- 
mentum is m« &, and this is equal to vn Fr at, Allo, 
Therefore we have u.F 
14 =v , JA. = b, and v + te 
Let EPQ be an oblate ſpheroid whoſe ſemi- axis 
PC is a, and equatorial radius EC is 6, and let v be the 
velocity on the equator of the inſcribed ſphere, Then 
lince the momentum of the whirling circle DO is 
v 1 7 
44 


the momenta of the ſphere and ſpheroid are in 


© the quadruplicate ratio of their equatorial radii z and 


therelore that of the whole ſpheroid is + v. And 
if wv be the velocity at E correſponding to the velocity 


v at A, fo that w = 2 v, We have the momentum of 


the ſpheroid, expreſſed in terms of the equatorial velo- 
city at the ſurface, r a wv. 
If the ſame force mu be made to act in the ſame 
manner at E, its momeatum u is = FF b* aw, and 
Iomu 


W = TIT. Therefore the angular velocities - 7 
which the lame force ms acting at A or E will produce 


ö i ö 15 * 15 * 
in the ſpere and the ſpheroid, are as —— and Te 


that is, in the triplicate ratio of the equatorial diameter 


b to the polar axis a. | 

Lattly, if the oblate ſpheroid is made to turn round 
an equatorial d ameter paſſing through C perpendicular 
to the plane of the figure, it is plain that every ſection 
parallel to the meridian E 
this meridian. If this ellipſe differs very little from the 
inſcribed circle, as is the caſe of the earth in the problem 
of the preceſſion of the equinoxes, the momentum of 
each ellipſe may be conſidered as equal to that of a circle 
of the-ſame area, or whoſe diameter is a mean propor- 


tional between the equatorial and polar diameters of the 
ſpheroid. This radius is to the radius of the circum- 


ſcribed circle as V to B. Therefore the momenta 
of the ſection of the ſpheroid and of the circumſcribed 
ſphere are in the conſtant ratio of þ* a* to #4, or of a 
to b*. And if the velocity in the equator of this cir- 
cumſcribed ſphere be called w, the momentum of the 
ſphere is fr 7+ , and theretore that of the ſpheroid 
is Fr a wv, agreeably to what was aſſumed in the 
article PRECESSION, n 33. 

This value of the momentum of a ſpheroid round an 
equatorial diameter is only a very eaſy approximation; 


an exact value may be obtained by an infinite ſeries. - 


'The whole matter of the ſpheroid may be conſidered as 
uniformly diſtributed on the ſurface of a ſimilar ſpheroid 
whoſe diameter is = V of the diameter of the ſphe- 
roid. It will have the ſame momentum, becauſe a tri- 
angle in one of the ellipſes, having an elementary arch 
of the circumference for its baſe, and the- centre of 
the ellipſe for its vertex, has its centre of gyration 
diſtant from the vertex V the length of the radius 
of the ellipſe, and the problem is reduced to the find- 
ing the ſum of theſe lines, But even when the ſeries 
for this ſum involves the 3d power of the eccentricity, 
it is not more exact than the above approximation. 

A ſimilar propoſition may be obtained for a prolate 
ſpheroid Vibrating round an equatorial diameter, and 


eo, 2 


applied to the conjectural ſhape of the moon, for ex- Kutatlon, 


PQ is an ellipſe ſimilar to 
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plaining her oſcillations. 
- The reader muſt have obſerved that the precedin 


113 
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diſquiſitions refer to thoſe motions only which reſuſt tory mo- 
ſrom the action of external forces and to the ſtate of tions ac- 
incipient motion. All circular motions, ſuch as thoſe 1 
of rotation, are accompanied by centrifugal forces, A fe 


central force is neceſſary for retaining every particle in 
its circular path; ſuch forces mult therefore be excited 
in the body, and can ariſe only from the forces of co- 
heſion by which its particles are held together. Theſe 
forces are mutual, equal, and oppoſite ; and as much as 


a particle A (fig. 5.) is retained by a force in the di- 


rection A a of the line which connects it with the fix- 
ed axis Dd or in the direction AG (fig. 10.), which 
conneds it with the progreſſive axis; ſo. much mult the 
point à of the axis D d be urged in the oppoſite direc- 


tion a A, or ſo much muſt the whole body be urged in_ 


the direction GA. Every point therefore of the axis 
D d, or of the axis through G in fig, 10, is carried in 
a variety of directions perpendicular to itſelf, - Theſe 
forces\may or may not balance each other. 1f this ba- 
lance obtains with reſpect to the fixed axis, its ſupports 
will ſuſtain no preſſure but what ariſes from the external 
force; if not, one ſupport will be more preſſed than the 
other ; and if both were removed, the axis would change 
its poſition, The ſame muſt be affirmed of the azis 
through G in fig. 10. This, having no ſupport, muſt 
change its poſition. 

And thus it may happen, that the axis of rotation 
paſſing through G which has been determined by the 
preceding diſquiſitions is not permanent either in reſpect 
of the body, or in reſpect of abſolute ſpace. "Theſe 
two rotations are eſſentially different. The way to con- 
ceive both is this. Suppoſe a ſpherical ſurface deſcri- 
bed round the body, having its centre in the centre of 
gravity ;. and ſuppoſe this ſurface to revolve and to pro- 
ceed forward along with the body: in ſhort, let it be 
conceived as an immaterial ſurface attached to the body. 
The axis of rotation will paſs through .this ſurface in 
two points which we ſhall call its poles. Now, we ſay 
that the axis is permanent with reſpe& to the body 
when it has always the ſame poles in this ſpherical ſur- 
face. Suppoſe another ſpherical ſurface deſcribed round 
the ſame centre, and that this ſurſace alſo accompanies 
the body in all its progreſſive motion, but does not turn 
with it. The axis is permanent with reſpect to abſo- 
lace ſpace when it has always the ſame poles in this ſur- 
face: it is evident that theſe two facts are not inſepa- 
rable. A boy's top ſpins on the ſame point and the 
ſame corporeal axis, while, towards the end of its mo- 
tion, we obſerve it direQting this round and round to 
different quarters of the room. And when we make 
an egg or a lemon ſpin with great rapidity on its {ide 
on a level table, we ſee it gradually riſe up, till it ſtand 
quite on end, ſpinning all the while round an axis pornt-. 
ing to the zenith. 

This change in the poſition of the axis is produced 
by the unbalanced actions of the centrifugal forces ex- 
erted by the particles. Suppoſe two equal balls A and 


B (fig. 16.) connected by an inflexible rod whoſe middle 
. Point is G, the centre- of gravity of the balls. 
ſyſtem may be made to turn round the material axis Dd, 


This 


A deſcribing the circle AEFA, and B deſcribing the 
circle BHKB. The rod AB may alſo be conceived 


7 


ugal forces. 
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tation. as moveable round the point G by means of a pin at 


right angles to the axis. Suppoſe the balls paſſing 
through the ſituations A and B; their centrifugal forces 
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tions, and given the whole paths of evagation. Mr Rotation. 
Segnor was, we believe, the firſt who ſhowed (in a 


[ the eva- 


e them at the ſame time in the directions CA and 
OB, which impulſions conſpire to make the connecting 
rod recede from both ends of the axis Dd. And thus 
the balls, inſtead of deſcribing parallel circles round this 
axis, will deſcribe parallel ſpirals, gradually opening the 
angles DGA, 1GB more and more, till the balls ac- 
quire the poſition 4 fl at right angles. to the axis. They 
will not ſtop there, for each came into that poſition 
with an oblique motion. They will paſs it; and were 
it not for the reſiſtance of the air and the friction of 
the joint at G, they would go on till the ball A came 
to deſcribe the circle BHK, and the ball B to deſcribe 
the circle AEF. The centrifugal forces will now have 
exhauſted by oppoſition all the motions which they had 
acquired during their paſſage from the poſition AB to 
the poſition ag; and now they will again deſcribe ſpi- 
rals gradually opening, and then contracting, till the 
balls arrive at their original poſition AB, when the pro- 
ceſs will begin again. Thus they will continue a kind 
of oſcillating rotation. (ERGY n 

Thus the axis is continually changing wich reſpect 
to the ſyſtem of balls; but it is fixed in reſpect to ab- 
ſolute ſpace, becauſe the axis Dd is ſupported. It does 
not yet appear that it has any tendency to change its 
poſition, becauſe the centrifugal tendency of the balls 
is completely yielded to by the joint at G. The mate- 
rial axis has indeed ſuſtained no change ; but the real 
axis, or mathematical line round which the rotation was 
going on every moment, has been continually ſhifting 
i's place. This is not ſo obvious, and requires a more 
attentive conſideration. To thow accurately the gra- 
dual change of poſition of the real axis of rotation 
would require a long diſcuſſion. We ſhall content 
ourſelves with exbibiting a caſe where the poſition of 
the momentary axis is unqueſtionably different from 
Da, which we may ſuppoſe horizontal. 

Take the balls in the poſition af. They came into 
this poſition with a ſpiral motion, and therefore each 
of them was moving obliquely to the tangents «9, &y 
to the circle 27 , ſuppoſe in the directions. « 6, þ >. 
They are therefore moving round the centre G in a 
plane 08 « Þ >, inclined to the plane 9 «Þþ » of the circle 
ads, The momentary axis of rotation is therefore 
perpendicular to this oblique plane, and therefore does 
not coincide with Dd. 

We cannot enter upon the inveſtigation of this eva- 
gation of the axis, although the ſubject is both cu- 
rious and important to the ſpeculative mathematicians. 
A knowledge of it is abſolutely neceſſary to a complete 
ſolution of the great problem of the preceſſion. But 
when treating that article, we contented ourſelves with 
ſhowing that the evagation which obtains in this natu- 


ral phenomenon 1s ſo - 2. minute, that although 


multiplied many thouſands of times, it would eſcape 
the niceſt obſervations of modern aſtronomers ; and that 
it is a thing which does not accumulate, beyond a cer- 
tain limit, much too ſmall for obſervation, and then 
diminiſhes again, and is periodical. Euler, D* Alem- 
bert, Friſi, and De la Grange, have ſhown the momen- 
tary poſition of the real variable axis correſponding 
to any given time; and Landen has with great inge- 
nuity and elegance connected theſe momentary poſi- 

. ; ; 


* 


ject is new. 


Diſſertation De Motu Tarbinum, Halle, 1755), that in 
every body there were at leaſt three lines paſting 
through the centre of gravity at right angles to eac 


other, forming the ſolid angle of a cube, round which 
the centrifugal forces were accurately balanced, and 
therefore a rotation begun round either of theſe three 
lines would be continued, and they are permanent 
axes of rotation. Albert Euler gave the firſt de- 
monſtration in 1760, and fince that time the inveſti- 
gation of theſe axes has been extended and improved 
by the different authors already named. It is an ex- 
organ difficult ſubject; and we recommend the ſyn- 
thetical inveſtigation by Friſi in his Coſmographia as the 
fitteſt for inſtructing a curious reader to whom the ſub- 
We ſhall conclude this diſſertation witl 
a beautiful theorem, the enunciation of which we owe 
to P. Friſi, which bas amazingly improved the whole 
theory, and gives eaſy and . ſolutions of the 
moſt difficult problems. It is analogous to the great 
theorem of the compoſition of motions and forces. 


If a body turns round an axis AGa (fig. 17.) paſ- p. 4 
ſing chrough its centre of gravity G with the angular theorem- 


velocity a, while this axis is carried round another 
axis BG& with the angular velocity ö, and if GD be 
taken to GK as d to þ (the points B and E being ta- 
ken on that fide of the centre where they are moving 
towards the ſame ſide of the plane of the figure), and 
the line DE be drawn, then the whole and every 
particle of the body will be in a ſtate cf rotation round 
a third axis CGe, lying in the plane of the other two, 
and parallel to DE, and the angular velocity c round 
SE be 10 4 and to'Þ.ns DE is to GD and to 

For, let P be any particle of the body, and ſuppoſe 
a ſpherical ſurface to be deſcribed round G paſling 
through P. Draw PR perpendicular to the plane of 
the figure. It is evident that PR is che common ſec- 
tion of the circle of rotation IP/ round the axis Aa, 
and the circle KPI of rotation round the axis BB. Let 
Ii, KA be the diameters of theſe circles of rotation, 


F and G their centres. Draw the radii PF and PO, 
and the tangents PM and PN. Theſe\ tangents 
are in a plane MPN which touches the ſphere in 


P, and cuts the plane of the axis in a line MN, to 
which a line drawn from the centre G of the ſphere 
through the point R is perpendicular. Let PN re- 
preſent the velocity of rotation of the point P round 
the axis Bb, and P/ its velocity of rotation round Aa. 
Complete the parallelogram PN/f. Then Pt is the 
direction and velocity of motion reſulting from the 
compoſition of PN and Pf. Pt is in the plane MPN; 
becauſe the diagonal of a parallelogram is in the plane 

of its ſides PN and P/. | 
Let perpendiculars /F, T, be drawn to the plane 
of the axes, and the parallelogram PN will be ortho- 
graphically projected on that plane, its projection being a 
parallelogram RNTF. (F here falls on the centre by ac- 
cident). Draw the diagenal RT, It is evident that the 
plane PRT is perpendicular to the plane of the two axes, 
becauſe PR is ſo. Therefore the compound motion 
Pi is in the plane of a circle of revolution round ſome 
axis ſituated in the plane of the other two. There- 
fore produce TR, and draw GC cutting it at right 
88 angles 


— 


. or GE, and the propoſition is demonſtrated. 
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icular to 
FH, and will met RT in fome point Q of the Ine 
MN. The partick Ps ita ſtate of rotation round 


the axis CGe, and its velocity is to the velocities round 


As or Bb as Pi to Pf or PN. The triangles PRN and 
OPN are fimilar. For PN the tangent is perpendicular to 
the radius OP, and PRis perpendiculat to ON. There- 


fore OP: PN4EPR : RN, and RNS EEE, But 

the velocity of P 9 225 the axis By is OP.6. There- 
N PR. O 3 ” R 

fore RN =—jp— = PR.b. In like manner RF 


= PR:4. Therefore RF: RN=a:; b= GD : GE. 
But NT: RN= fine NRT : fine NT R, and GP: GE 
= ſme OED : fine GDE. Therefore fine NRT: 
fre NTR = fine GED : fine GDE. But RNT = 
EGP, for NR is perpendicular to EG and NT (be- 
ing pirallel to IF) is perpendicular to DG, There- 
fore 'TR is perpen Heular to ED, and Ce is parallel to 
ED, and the rotation of the particle P is round an 
axis parallel to ED. _ 

And ſince RN, RF, RT, are as the velocities J, a, 
c, round theſe different axes, and are proportional to 
EG, DG, DE, we have c to à or to h as 


D to G 
This theorem may be thus expreſſed in general 


terms. 

If a body revolves rovnd an axis paſſing through its 
centre of gravity with ths angular velocity a, while this 
axis is carried round another axis, alſo paſſing through 
its centre of gravity, with the angular velocity 5, theſe 
two motions compoſe a motion ot every particle of the 
body round a third axis, lying in the plane of the other 
two, and inclined to each of the former axes in angles 
whole fines are inverſely as the angular velocities round 


chem; and the angular velocity round this new axis is 


to that round one of the primitive axes as the fine of in- 
clination of the two primative axes is to the fine of the 
mclination of the new axis to the other primitive axis. 
When we fay that we owe the enunciation of this 
theorem to P. Friſi, we grant at the ſame time that 


ſomething like it has been ſuppoſed or aſſumed by other 


authors. Newton ſeems to have conſidered. it as true, 
and even evident, in homogeneous ſpheres ; and this has 


been tacitly acquieſced in by the authors who followed 
Inferior writers. 


him in the problem of the preceſſion. 
have careleſsly aſſumed it as a truth. Thus Nollet, 
Graveſande, and others, in their contrivances for exhi- 
biting experiments for Hluſtrating the compoſition of 
vortices, proceeded on this aſſumption. Even authors 
of more ſcrupulous reſearch have ſatisfied themſelves 


with a very imperfe& proof. Thus Mr Landen, in his 


excellent differtation on rotatory motion, Philoſophical 


Trauſactions, Vol. LXVIL. contents himſelf with ſhow- 
ing, that, by the equality and oppoſite direQions of the 
motions round the axes Az and Bs, the point C will 
He at reſt, and from thence concludes that CGe will be 
the new axis of rotation. But this is exceedingly haſty 
(ncte alſo, that this diſſertation was many years poſte- 
rior to that of P. Frifi): For although the ſeparate 
motions of the point C may be equal and oppoſite, it 
as by no means either a mathematical cr a mechanical 
conſequence that the body will turn round the axis Cc. 


= 


' [ 28 
Notation angles in H, and let LPI be the circle, and PH = ra- 
— —dius. Pt is therefore a tangent, and per 


an impulſe on one part, there has been 
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order that the point C may remain at teſt, it is ne- 
eeffary that all tendencies to motion be annihilated : 
this is not even thought of in making the aſſumption. 
Frifi has ſhown, that in the motion of every particle 
roumd the atis Cc, there is involved a motion round the 
two ates Aa and Bb, with the velocities a and ; and 
it is a conſequence of this, and of this only, that the 
irtipulſes which would ſeparately produce the rotations 
of every particle round Aa and Bb will, either in ſuc- 
ceſſion or in conjunction, produce a rotation round Ce. 
Moreover, Mr Landen's not having attended to this, 
has led him, as we imagine, into a miſtake reſpecting 
the velocity with which the axis changes its poſition ; 
and though his proceſs exhibits the path of evagation 


with accuracy, we apprehend that it does not aſſign the 


_ ln 1 of the axes arriving at particular points of 
$ , | 

It follows from this propoſition, that if every par- 
ticle of a body, whether ſolid or fluid, receives in one 
ifiſtant a ſeparate impulſe, competent to the production 
of à motion of the particle round an axis with a cer- 
tain angular velocity, and another impulſe competent to 
che production of a motion round another axis with a 
certain velocity, the combined effect of all theſe ĩimpul- 


D fiots will be a motion of the whole ſyſtem round a third 
axis given in poſition, with an angular velocity which is 


alſo given: and this motion will obtain without any ſe - 
paration or diſunion of parts; for we ſee that a mo- 
tion round two axes conſtitute a motion round a third 
axis in every particle, and no ſeparation would take 
place although the ſyſtem were incoherent like a maſs 
of ſand, except by the action of the centrifugal forces 
ariſing from rotation, Mr Simpſon therefore erred in 
his ſolution of the problem of the preceſſion, by ſuppo- 
ſing another force neceſſary for enabling the particles 
of the fluid ſpheroid to accompay the equator when 
diſplaced from its former ſituation. The very force 
which makes the diſplacement produes the accompa- 
niment, as far as it obtains, which we ſhall ſee preſent- 


ly is not to the extent that Mr Simpſon and other 


authors who treat this problem have ſuppoſed. 

For the ſame reaſon, if a body be turning round any 
axis, and every particle in one inſtant get an impulſe 
preciſely ſoch as is competent to produce a given an- 
gular velocity round another axis, the body will turn 
round a third axis given in poſition, with a given an- 
gular velocity : for it is indifferent (as it is in the or- 
dinary compoſition of motion) whether the forces act 
on a particle at once or in ſucceſſion. The final mo- 
tion is the ſame both in reſpect of direction and velo- 
city. | 

Laſtly, when a rigid body acquires a rotation round 
an axis by the action of an impulſe on one part of it, 
and at the ſame time, or afterwards, gets an impulſe on 
any part which, alone, would have produced a eertain 
rotation round another axis, the effe& of the combined 


actions will be a rotation round a third axis, in terms cf 


this propofitipn ; for when a rigid body acquires a mo- 
tion round an axis, not by the ſimultaneous impulſe of 
the preciſely competent force on each particle, but by 

pagated to every 
particle (by means of the connecting Ste an impulie 
preciſely competent to produte the motion which the 
particle really acquires; and when a rigid * 

4 


1 
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ready turning round an axis A a (fig. 17.) receives an 
impulſe which makes it actually turn round another 
axis C c, there hay been. propageted.to cach particle a force 


preciſely competent to produce, not the motion, but the * 


thange of motion which takes place in that particle, 
this is, a force which, when compouaded with the in- 
herent force of its primitive motion, produces the new 
motion; that is (by this. theorem), a force which alone 
would have cauſed it to turn round a third axis Bb, 
with a rotation making the other conſtituent of the ac- 
tual rotation round Cc. 

This muſt be conſidered as one of the molt important 
propoſitions in dynamics, and gives a great extenſion to 
the doctrine of the compoſition of motion. We ſee that 
rotations are compounded in the ſame manner as other 
motions, and it is extremely eaſy to diſcover the com- 
poſition. We have only to ſuppoſe a ſphere deſcribed 
round the centre of the body ; and the equator of this 
ſphere correſponding to any primitive poſition of the 
axis of rotation gives us the direction and velocity of 
the particles ſituated in it. Let another 2 circle 
cut this equator in any point; it will be the equator 
of another rotation. Set off an arch of each from the 
point of interſection, proportional to the angular velo- 
city of each rotation, and complete the ſpherical pa- 
rallelogram. The great circle, which is the diagonal 
of this parallelogram, will be the equator of the rota- 
tion, which is actually compounded of the other two. 

And thus may any two rotations be compounded. 
We have given an inſtance of this in the ſolution of the 
problem of the Pzzcass:0w of the Equinoxes, Vol. XV. 

463. N 

8 Ir 3 plainly in the demonſtration of this theo- 
rem that the axis Cc is a new line in the body. The 
change of rotation is not accompliſhed by a transfer- 
ence of the poles and equator of the former rotation to 
a new ſituation, in which they are again the poles and 
equator of the rotation; for we ſee that in the rotation 
round the axis Cc, the particle of the body which was 
formerly the pole A is dzicribing a circle roucd the axis 
Cc. Not knowing this compoſition of rotations, New- 
ton, Walmſley, Simpſon, and other celebrated mathe- 
maticians,fimagined, that the axis of the earth's rotation 
remained tie fame, but changed its poſition. In this 
they were confirmed by the coultancy of the obſerved la- 
titudes of places on the ſurface of the earth. 
axis of the earth's rotation really changes its place, and 
the poles ſhift through different points of its ſurface z 
but theſe different points are too near each other to 
make the change ſenſible to the nicelt obſervation. 

It would ſeem to reſult from theſe obſervations, that 
it is impoſlible that the axis of rotation can change its 
poſition in abſolute ſpace without changing its poſition 
in the body, contrary to what we experience in a thou- 
ſand familiar inſtances; and indeed this is impoſſible by 
any one change. We cannot by the impulſe of any 
one force make a body which is turning round the axis 
A a change its poſition and turn round the ſame mate- 
rial axis brought into the poſition C c. In the ſame 
way that a body muſt paſs through a ſeries of inter- 
mediate points, in going from one end of a line to the 
other, ſo it muſt acquire an infinite ſeries of interme- 
diate rotations (each of them momentary) before the 
fame material axis paſſes into another poſition, ſo as to 
become an axis of rotation. A momentary impulſe 


\ 
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rotation, as it may make in the velocity of a rectilmeal 


motion. Thus although the rotation round A a be in- 
definitely ſmall, if another equally ſmall rotation be 
impreſſed round an axis B perpendicular to A a, the 


axis will at once ſhift to Cc half way between them; 
but a ſucceſſion of rotations is neceſſary for carrying the 


primitive material axis into a new poſition, where it is 
again an axis. This transference, however, is poſſible, 
but gradual, and muſt be accompliſhed by a continuation 
of impulſas totally different from what we would at firſt 
ſuppoſe. In order that A may paſs from A to C, it 


is not enough that it gets an impulſe in the direction 


AC. Such an impulſe would carry it thither, it the 
body had net been whirling round A by the mere 
perſeverance of matter in its tate of motion; but when 
the body is already whirling round Aa, the particles 
in che circle IP i are moving in the circumference of 
that circle; and ſince that circle alſo partakes of the 
motion given to A, every particle in it muſt be ina. 
ly deflected from the path in which it is moving. The 
continual agency of a force is therefore neceſſary for this 
purpoſe ; and if this force be diſcontinued, the point 
A will immediately quit the plane of the arch AC, 
duns which we are endeavouring to move it, and will 
rt up. 

This is the theorem which we formerly ſaid would 
enable us to overcome the difficulties in tlie inveſtiga- 
tion of the axis of rotation. 

Thus we can diſcover what Mr Landen calls the 
evagations of the poles of rotation by the action of cen- 
trifugal forces: For in fig 16. the known velocity of 


the 
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the ball A and the radius AC of its circle of rotation of rotation 
will grve us the centrifugal force by which the balls by the ac- 


tend to turn in the plane DAd BD. This gives the 
axis E d a tendency to move in a plane perpendicular 
to the plane of the figure ; and its ſeparation from the 
poles D and & does not depend on the ſeparation of the 
connecting rod AB from its preſent inclination to D 4. 
but on the angle which the ſpiral path of the ball 
makes witb the plane of a circle of rotation round Dg. 
The diltance of the new poles from D and 4 is an arch 
of a circle which meaſures the angle made by the ſpiral 
with the circle of rotation round the primitive axis. 


This will gradually increaſe, and the mathematical axis 
But the of 


rotation will be deſcribing a ſpiral round D and 4, 
gradually ſeparating fram theſe points, and again ap- 
proaching them, and coinciding with them again, at 
the tinie that the balls themſelves are molt of all remo- 
ved from their primitive ſituation, namely, when A is 
in the place of B. 

The fame theorem alſo enables us to find the inci- 
pient axis of rotation in the complicated caſes which 
are almoſt inaceſſible by means of the elementary princi- 
ples of rotation. 

Thus, when the centres of oſcillation and percuſſion 
do not coincide, as we ſuppoſed in fig. 5. and 12. Sup- 
pole, firlt, that they do coincide, and find the poſition 
of the axis a bh, and the a gular velocity of the rotation. 
Then fiad the centre of percuſſion, the axis Pp, and 
the motnentum round it, and the aogular velocity which 
this momentum would produce. "Tims we have obtain- 
ed two rotations. rouud given axes, and with given an- 

ular? velocities. Compound theſe rotations by this 

eorem, and we obtain the required poſition of the 
due 


tion of 


centrifugal 
forces, 
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true incipient-axis of rotation, and the angular velocity, 
without the intricate proceſs which would otherwiſe 
have been neceſſary. 

If the body is of fuch a ſhape, that the forces in the 
plane DCG do not balance each other, we ſhall then 
diſcover a momentum round an axis perpendicular to 
this plane, Compound this rotation in the ſame manner 
with the rotation round D di. 

And from this ſimple view of the matter we learn 
(what would be difficult to diſcover in the other way), 
that when the centre of percuſſion does not coincide 
with that of rotation, the axis is in the plane DGC, 
though not perpendicular to PG. But when there is 
a momentum round an axis perpendicularto this plane, 
the incipient axis of rotation is neither perpendicular to 
PC, nor in a plane perpendicular to that paſſing through 
the centre in the direction of the impelling force. | 

We muſt content ourſelves with merely pointing out 
theſe tracks of inveſtigation to the curious reader, and 
recommending the . of this moſt fruitful theo- 
rem ot Father Friſi. 

Theſe are by no means ſpeculations of mere curioſity, 
intereſting to none but mathematicians ; the nobleſt art 
which is praiſed by man muſt receive great improve- 
ment from a complete knowledge of this ſubject. We 
mean tbe art of ss amansn1e, A ſhip, the moſt admira- 
ble of machines, muſt be conſidered as a body in free 
ſpace, impelled by the winds and waters, and continu- 


ally moved round ſpontaneous axes of converſion, and 


inceſſantly checked in theſe movements. 'The trimming 
of the ſails, the action of the rudder, the very diſpoſi- 
tion of the loading, all affect her verſatility. An ex- 
perienced ſeaman knows by habit how to produce and 
facilitate theſe motions, and to check or ſtop ſuch as 
are inconvenient. Experience, without any reflection 
or knowledge how and why, informs him what poſition 
of the rudder produces a deviation from the courſe. A 
ſort cf common ſenſe'tells him, that, in order to make 
the ſhip turn her head away from the wind, he mult in- 
creaſe the ſurſace or the obliquity of the head fails, and 
diminiſh the power of the ſails near the ſtern. A few 
other operations are dictated to him by this kind of 
common ſenſe; but few even of old ſeamen can tell 
why a ſhip has ſuch a tendency to bring her head up 


in the wind, and why it is ſo neceſſary to crowd the 


fore pa: t of the ſhip with ſails; fewer till know that a 
certain ſhifting of the loading will facilitate ſome mo- 
tions in different caſes ; that the crew of a great ſhip 
running ſuddenly to a particular place ſhall enable the 
ſhip to accompliſh a movement in a ſtormy ſea which 
could not be done otherwiſe ; and perhaps not one in 
ten thouſand can tell why this procedure will be ſucceſs- 
ful. But the mathemaiſtal inquirer will ſee all this; 
and it would be a moſt valuable acquiſition to the pub- 
lic, to have a manual of ſuch propoſitions, dedueed from 
a careful and judicious conſideration of the circumſtan- 
ces, and freed from that great complication and intri- 
cacy which only the learned can unravel, and expreſſed 
in a familiar manner, clothed with ſuch reaſoning as 
will be intelligible to the unlearned ; ard though not 
accurate, yet perſuaſive. Mr Bouguer, in his Traite du 
Navire, and in his Manewvre des V aiffeaux, has deliver- 
ed a great deal of uſeful information on this ſubject; 
and Mr Bezout has made a very uſeful abſtract of theſe 
works in his Cours de Mathematique. But the ſubject 
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is left by them in a form far too abſtruſe to be of any Rot 
general uſe ; and it is unfortunately fo combined with 
or founded on a falſe theory of the action and refiſt- 
ance of fluids; that many of the propoſitions 
inconſiſtent with experience, and many maxims of ſea- 
manſhip are falfe. This has occaſioned theſe dodtrines 
to be neglected altogether. Few of our profeſſional 
ſeamen have the preparatory knowledge neceffary for 
improving the ſcience ; but it would be a work of im- 
menſe utility, and would acquire great reputation to the 
perſon who ſucceſsfully proſecutes it. 

Me ſhall mention under the article Szamaxsnie the 
chief problems, and point out the mechanical principles 
by which they may be ſolved. X 

ROTHERAM, a town in the Weſt Riding of 
Yorkſhire, ſeated on the river Don, near which there 
is a handſome ſtone-bridge. It is a well. built place, 
and the market is large for proviſions. W. Lor g. 1. 1c, 
N. Lat. of 3. 25. | 

ROTHSAY, a town in the iſle of Bute, of which 
it is the capital. It is a well-built town of ſmall houſes, 
and about 200 families; and is within theſe few years 
much improved. It has a good pier, and is ſeated at 
the bottcm of a fine bay, whoſe mouth lies exactly op- 
poſite to Loch Steven in Cowal. Here is a fine depth 
of water, a ſecure retreat, and a ready navigation down 
the Frith for an export trade. Magazines of goods for 
foreign parts might be moſt advantageouſly erected here. 
The women of this town ſpin yarn, the men ſupport 
themſelves by fiſhing. W. Long. 5. o. N. Lat. 55. 


50. | 

Rothſay gives the title of Duke to the prince of 
Scotland, a title which was formerly accompanied with 
ſuitable revenues, powers, and privileges, Of the ori- 
gin of this title we have the following account from the 
pen of the learned Dr M*Leod of Glaſgow. Some 
time between the 16th of March and the 26th of Oc- 
tober 1398, John of Gaunt, who is ſtyled John duke 
of Aquitaine and Lancaſter, ur cle to the king of Eng- 
land, and David, who is ſtyled earl of Carrick, eldeſt fon 
of the king of Scotland, met for the purpoſe of ſettling - 
the borders, and terminating all matters in diſpute. At 
a ſubſequent interview between the ſame parties, David 
is ſtyled Duke of Rothſay. © This innovation pro- 
bably proceeded on an idea, to which the interview of 
the two princes might naturally give riſe, that it was 
unſuitable, and unworthy of the Scottiſh national dig- 
nity, that the princes of England ſhould enjoy a title 
of nobility, which was eſteemed'to be of higher rank 
than that poſſeſſed by the hereditary prince of Scot- 
land.” And this, in the opinion of our author, was the 
— of introducing the title of Duke into Scot- 

nd. 

RO'TTBCELLIA, in botany ; a genus of the di- 
nia order, belonging to tbe triandia claſs of plants. 
he rachis is jointed, roundiſh, and in many cates fili- 
form ; the calyx is ovate, lanceolated, flat, ſimple, or 


bipartite; che florets are alternate on the winding ra- 


chis. | 

ROTONDO, or RoTunvo, in architecture, an a 
pellation given to any building that is round both with- 
in and without ; whether it be a church, a ſaloon, or 
the like. The moſt celebrated rotundo of the ancients 
is the pantheon at Rome. See Panraton, 


ROTTEN-sroxt, a mineral found in Derbyſhire | 
| ; and 
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nrendefs and uſed by mechanics for all forts of finer grinding 
Rotterdam. and ponmuing, and ſometimes for cutting of ſtones. Ac- 
ww cording to Ferber, it is a tripoli mixed with calcare- 
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ous earth. 

ROT TENNESS. See PuTrtFAcT1ON. 

- ROTTERDAM, is a city in the province of Hol- 
land, in E. Long. 4. 20. N. Lat. 52. ſituated on the 
north bank of the river Maeſe, about 37 miles ſouth of 
Amſterdam, nine ſouth-eaſt of the Hague, and 15 to 
the eaſtward of Brie). It is a large and populous city, 
of a triangular figure, handſomely built ot brick, the 
ſtreets wide and well paved. There are ten gates to 
the town, fix of which are at the land ſide and four at 
the fide of the Maeſe. It is ſuppoſed to take its name from 
the Roter, or Kotter, a little river that falls into the ca- 
nals of this city, and from Dam, a dike. It is uncertain 
when it was firſt built ; and though it is ſuppoſed to be 
very ancient, yet we find no mention made of it before 
the 13th century. In the year 1270 it was ſurround- 
ed with ramparts, and honoured with ſeveral privileges; 
but 27 years after it was taken by the Flemings. In 
the year 1418, Brederode chief of the Haeks made him- 
ſelf maſter of it; ſince which time it has continued yearly 
to increaſe by means of the conveniency of its harbour. 
Its arms are vert, a pale argent, quarterly in a chief on 
the firſt and third, or, a lion ſpotted ſable, on the ſe- 
cond and fourth a lion ſpotted gules. 

Rotterdam is not reckoned one of the principal ci- 
ties of the province, becauſe it has not been always in 
its preſent flouriſhing condition, The Dutch call it 
The firſt of the ſecond rank, whereas it ought to be 
eſteemed the ſecond of the firſt, being, next to Amſter- 
dam, the moſt trading town in the United Provinces. 
Its port is very commodivus; for the canals, which run 
through. molt parts of the town, bring the ſhips, ſome 
of 200 or 300 ton, up to the merchant's door; a con- 
veniency for loading and unloading which is not to be 
found in other places. The great ſhips go up into the 
middle of the town by the canal into which the Maeſe 
enters by the old head, as it comes out by the new. 
A ſtranger, upon his firſt entering this place, is aſto- 


niſhed at the beautiful confuſion of chimneys intermix- 


ed with tops of trees with which the canals are planted, 
and ſtreamers of veſſels; inſomuch that he can hardly 
tell whether it be fleet, city, or foreſt. The Harring 
Vliet is a very fine ſtreet ; moſt of the houſes are new, 
and built of hewn ſtone ; but the grandeſt as well as 
, moſt agreeable ſtreet in Rotterdam is the Bomb Quay, 


which lies parallel with the Maeſe; on one ſide it is. 


open to the river, and the other is ornamented with a 
grand facade of the belt houſes in the city, inhabited 
chiefly by the Engliſh ; they are five or ſix ſtories high, 
maſſy and very clumſy ; wherever there is any attempt 
at ornament, it is the worſt that can be conceived, 
One ſees no Grecian architecture, except Doric enta- 
blatures, {tuck upon the top of the upper ſtory, with- 
out pilaſters; Ionic volutes, turned often the wrong 


way, and an attempt at Corinthian capitals, without 


any other part of the order. The doors are large, and 
ſtuck with great knobs and clumſy carving ; you aſcend 
to them, not in front, but by three or four ſteps going 
up on each ſide, and you are aſſiſted by iron rails of a 
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helped by the refledion from the trees that overſhadow Rotterdam, 
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their houſes, which, were it not for this circumſtance, 
wonld be intolerably hot, from their vicinity to the ca- 
nals, Moſt of the houſes have looking. glaſſes placed 
on the outſides of the windows, on both ſides, in order 
that they may ſee every thing which paſſes up and 
down the ſtreet. The {tair-caſes are narrow, ſteep, and 
come down almoſt to the door. In general, the houſes 
riſe with enormous ſteep roofs, turning the gable end 
to the ſtreet, and leaning conſiderably forward, ſo that 
the tap often projects near two feet beyond the per- 
pendicular, The Bomb Quay is ſo broad, that there 
are diſtinct walks for carriages and foot-paſſengers, li- 
ned and ſhaded with a double row of trees.—You look 
over the river on ſome beautiful meadows, and a fine 
avenue of trees, which leads to the peſt-houſe : it ſeems 
to be an elegant building, and the trees round it are ſo 
diſpoſed as to appear a thick wood. This ſtreet is at 
leaſt half a mile in length, and extends from the old to 
the new head, the two places where the water enters to 
fill the canals of this extenſive city. When water runs 
through a ſtreet, it then aſſumes the name cf a canal, 
of which kind the Heeren-fleet has the pre-eminence ; 
the houſes are of free-ſtone, and, very lofty ; the canal 
is ſpacious, and covered with ſhips : at one end ſtands 
the Engliſh church, a neat pretty building, of which 
the biſhop. of London is ordinary. 

This port is much more frequented by the Britiſh 
merchants than Amſterdam, inſomuch that, after a froſt, 
when the ſea is open, ſometimes zoo ſail of Britiſh veſ- 
ſels fail ont of the harbour at once. There is always a 
large number of Britiſh ſubjects who reſide in this 
town, and live much in the ſame manner as in Great 
Britain. The reaſon of the great traffic between this 
place and England, is becauſe the ſhips can generally 
load and unload, and return to England from Rot- 
terdam, before a ſhip can get clear from Amſter- 
dam and the Texel. Hence the Engliſh merchants 
find it cheaper and more commodious, after their goods 
are arrived at Rotterdam, to ſend them im boats over 
the canals to Amſterdam. Another great advantage 
they have here for commerce is, that the Maeſe is open, 
and the paſſage free from ice, much ſooner in the 
ſpring than in the Y and Zuyder-ſea, which lead to 
Amſterdam. 

The glaſs-houſe here is one of the beſt in the ſeven 
provinces; it makes abundance of glaſs-toys and ena- 
melled bowls, which are ſent to India, and exchanged 
for china-ware, and other oriental commodities. 

The college of admiralty here is called the collgeref 
the Maeſe, the chief of all Holland and the United 
Provinces. The lieutenant-general, admiral of Hol- 
land, is obliged to go on board of a Rotterdam ſhip in 
the Maeſe when he goes to fea, and then he commands 
the ſquadron of the Macle. | 

On the eaſt ſide of the city there is a large baſon and 
dock, where ſhip-carpenters are continually employed 
for the uſe of the admiralty, or of the Eaſt Indi com- 
pany. But the largeſt ſhips belonging to the admiral- 
ty of Rotterdam are kept at Helvoetſluys, as the moſt 
commodious ſtation, that place being ſituated on the 
ocean; for it requires both time and trouble to work 


moſt immenſe thickneſs. Theſe houſes are almoſt all- a large ſhip from the dock of Rotterdam to the ſea. 


window; and the window ſhutters and frames being 


Rotterdam has four Dutch churches for the eſta- 


painted green, the glaſs has all a green caſt, which is bliſh:d religion. There is one thing very — 


leaned on one ſide was ſet up ſtraight in the year 1655, 
bott m of the tower withinſide. In the choir of this 


church are celebrated, with no ſmall ſolemnity, the pro- 
motions made in the Latin ſchools. Beſides, there are 
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Kor 
Rotter lem in refpect to the great church, that the tower which tains, though the houſes ere ordinary; but the walk Rouen - 


upon the quay is very pleaſant, and there are 1g gates 4 
Rouen. 4, appears by the inſcription engraven on braſs at the from thence into the city, The number of the inha- Nr. 


bitants are about 60,000, and they have ſeveral wool. 
len manufactures. It is ſeated” on the river Seine; and 


the "tide riſes ſo bigh, that veſſels of 200 tons may 


two Engliſh churches, one for thoſe of the church of come up to the quay : but one of the greateſt curioſi- 


England and the other for the Preſbyterians ; and one 
Scotch church ; as likewiſe one Lutheran, two Arme- 
nian, two Anabaptiſt, four Roman Catholic chapels, 
and one Jewiſh ſynagogue, | 
Though the public buildings here are not ſo ſtately 
as thoſe of Amſterdam and ſome other cities, yet there 
are ſeveral of them well worth ſeeing. The great 
church of St Laurence is a good old r where 
are many ſtately monuments ef their old admirals. 
From the top of this church one may ſee the Hague, 
Delft, Leyden, Dort, and moſt of the towns of ſouth 
Holland. There are ſeveral fine market-places, as three 
fiſh-markets, the great market, the new-market, and the 
hogs-market. The Stadthouſe is an old building, but 
the chambers large and finely adorned. The maga- 
zines for fitting out their ſhips are very good ſtructures. 
The Exchange is a noble building, begun in the'year 
1720, and finiſhed in 1736. Upon the Great Bridge 
in the market-place there is a fine braſs ſtatue erected 
to the great Eraſmus, who was born in this city in 
1467, and died at Baſil in Switzerland. He is repre- 


ſented in a furred gown, and a round cap, with a book 


in his hand. The ſtatue is on a pedeſtal of marble, 
ſurrounded with rails of iron, Juſt by, one may ſee 
the houſe where this great man was born, which is a 
very ſmall one, and has the following diltich written on 
the door: | 


Edibus his ortus, mundum decoravit, Eraſmus, 
Artibus, ingenio, religione, fide. : 


Rotterdam and the whole of the United Provinces 
are now in the poſſeſſion of the French Republic. See 
Revouurtiox and Unitsp Provinces. 

ROTULA, in anatomy, the ſmall bone of the knee. 
called alſo patella. 

ROTUNDUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſe- 
veral muſcles otherwiſe called teres. 

ROUAD. See Axapvs. | 

ROUANE, or Roaxs, an ancient and conſider- 
able town of France, in Lower Forez, with the title 
of a duchy ; ſeated on the river Loire, at the place 


where it begins to be navigable for boats. E. Long. 


4. 9. N. Lat. 46. 2. 7 

ROUCOU, in dyeing, the fame with Avorræa and 
Bixa. | 

ROUEN, a city of France, and capital of Nor- 


mandy, had an archbiſhop's ſee, a parliament, a mint, a 
handſome college, an academy, two abbeys, and an old. 


caltle. It is ſeven miles in circumference, and ſurround- 
ed with fix ſuburbs; and contained before the revolu- 
tion 35 pariſhes, e for men and women. 
The metropolitan church has a very handſome front, on 
which are two lofty ſteeples, whence there is à ſine 
view of the town and country. The great bell is 1 
feet nigh aud 11 in diameter, The church of the Be- 


_ _nedictine abbey is mach admired by travellers. The 


„ Tament-louſe is adorned with beautiful tapeſtry 
aud fine pictures. There are a great number of foun- 


\ 


ties is the 3 of 270 paces in length, ſuported by 
boats, and conlequently is higher or lower according 
to the tide. It is paved and there are ways for foot- 
paſſengers on each ſide, with benches to fit upon; and 
coaches may paſs over it at any hour of the day or 
night, It is often called Nas by Engliſh hiſtorians ; 
and is 50 miles ſouth-weſt of Amiens, and yo north · 
weſt of Paris. | | 

Though large, and cariched by commerce, Ronen is 
not an elegant place. The ſtreets are almoſt all nar- 
row, crooked, and dirty ; the buildiggs old and irregu- 
lar. It was fortified by St Louis in 1253, but the 
walls are now demoliſhed. environs, more pecu- 
liarly the hills which overlook the Seine, are wonder - 
fully agreeable, and covered with magnificent villas. E. 
Long. 1. 10. N. Lat. 49. 26. | 

ROVERE, or RovareDo, = town of the 
Tyrol, on the conſines of the republic of Venice ; ſeat- 
ed an the river Adige, at the foot of a mountain, and 
on the ſide of a ſtream, over which there is a bridge, de- 
fended by two lange towers and a ſtrong caſtle, 10 miles 
ſauth of Trent. The town is tolerably well built, and 
governed by a chief magiſtrate, ſtyled a Padęſſat. There 
are ſeveral churches and convents, that contain nothi 
warthy of notice. The moſt remarkable thing, — 
what they call che great wender of Nowerrde, is its 
ſpinning-houſe for a manufacture of filk, in which they 
have a trade here to the fairs of Bolzano. They 
have alſo a very good trade in wine. Betwixt Trent 
and Roveredo is the ſtrong fort of Belem, belonging to 
the houſe of Auſtria, It is fitnated on a rock, and 
commands the roads at the foot of the mountain. E. 
Long. 11. 1. N. Lat. 46. 12. | 

ROUERGUE, a province of France, in the 
vernment, of Guienne; bounded on the eaſt by Ds 
Cevennes and Gevaudan, on the weſt by Querci, on 
the north by 'the ſame and Auvergne, and on the 
ſouth by Languedoc. It is 75 miles in length, and 
50 in breadth; not very fertile, but feeds a number of 
cattle, and has mines of copper, iron, alum, vitriol, 
and ſulphur. It is divided into a county, and the up- 
per and lower marghe. Rhodez is the capital town. 

. ROVIGNO, a populous town of Italy, in Iſtria, 
with two good harbours, and quarries of fine ſtone. 
It is ſeated in a territory which produces excellent 
wine, in a peninſula on the weſtern coaſt. E. Long. 
13. 53. N. Lat. 45. 14- 

ROVIGO, is a town of Italy, in the territory of 
Venice, and capital of the Poleſin di Rovigo, in E. 
Long. 12, 25. N. Lat. 45. 6. It is a ſmall place, 


poorly inhabited, and encompaſſed with ruinous walls. 


Formerly it belonged to the duke of Ferrara, but has 
been ſubject to the Venetians ſince 1500, and is famous 


3 for being the birth- place of that learned man Ceœlius 


Rhodoginus, It was built upon the ruins of Adria, 
— noble harbour ane mile from Rovigo, that 

ave name to the gulph, but now a half-drowned vil - 
e, inhabited by a few fiſhermen. 
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2 oundelay* ROUNDELAY, or Rovnvo, 4 ſort of ancient 


i th 


poem, derived its name, according to Menage, from 


Rouods. its form, and becauſe it till turns back again to the firſt 


-1s intolerably bad. 


verſe, and thus goes round. The common roundelay 
conſiſts of 13 verſes, eight of which are in one rhyme 
and five in another, It is divided into couplets; at the 
end of the ſecond and third of which the beginning of 
the roundelay is repeated; and that, if poſſible, in an 
equivocal or punning ſenſe. The roundelay is a popu- 
lar poem in France, but is little known among us. Ma- 
rot and Voiture have ſacceeded the beſt in it, Rapin 
remarks, that if the roundelay be not very exquiſite, it 
In all the ancient ones, Menage ob- 
ſerves, that the verſe preteding has a leſs complete ſeriſe, 
and yet joins ee with that of the cloſe, with- 
out depending neceſſarily thereon. This rule, well ob- 
ſerved, makes the roundelay more ingenious, and is one 
of the finefſes of the | Some of the ancient wri- 
ters ſpeak of the ronndelay or roundel as a kind of air 
appropriated to dancing: and in this ſenſe the term 
ſeems to indicate little more than dancing in a circle 
withſths bands joined. | 

ROUND-Hovss, a kind of priſon for the nightly 
wateh in London to ſecure diſorderly perſons till they 
can be carried before a magiſtrate. | 
Nomi Houſe, in a ſhip, the uppermoſt room or cabin 
on the ſtern of a ſhip, where the maſter lies. | 
ROUNDS, in military matters, a detachment from 
the main of an officer or a non-commiſſioaned 
officer and fix men, who go round the rampart of a 
garriſon, to liften if any thing be ſtirring without the 
place, and to ſee that the centinels be diligent upon 
their duty, and all in order. In ſtrict garriſons the 
rounds ga every halfhour. The centinels are to chal- 
] at a diſtance, and to reſt their arms as the round 
raiſon All guards turn out, challenge, exchange the 
parole, and reſt their arms, &c. 

Rouxns are ordinary and extraordinary. The or- 
dinary rounds are three: the town-major's round, the 


grand -· round, and the viſiting · round. 


Manner going the Rowe. When the town- 
major 's round, he comes to the main guard, 
and demands a ſerjeant and four or fix men to eſcort 
him to the next guard; and when it is dark, one of 
the men is to carry a light- ? | 

As ſoon at the ſentry at the guard perceives the 
round coming, he ſhall give notice to the guard, that 
they may be ready to turn out when ordered; and 
when the round is advanced within about 20 or 30 pa- 
ces of the guard, he is to challenge briſkly ; and when 
he is anſwered by the ſerjeant who attends the round, 
Town major round, he is to ſay, Stand round ! and 
reſt his arms; after which he is to call out imme- 
diately, Serjeant, turn out the guard, town-major's round. 
Upon the ſentry calling, the ſerjeant is to turn out the 
guard immediately, drawing up the men in good or- 
der with ſhouldered arms, the officer placing himſelf 
at the head of it, with his-arms in bis hand. He 
then orders the ſerjeant and four or fix men to advance 
toward. the id, and challevge: the ſerjeant of the 
round is to anſwer, Town major's round; upon which 
the ſerjeant of the guard replies, Advance, ſerjcant, 
with the paro'e ! at the ſame time ordering his men to 
reſt their arms, The ſerjeant of the. round advances 
alone, ard pives the {erjeant of the guard the pa- 
Vor. XVI. 
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role in his eat, that none elſe may hear it: dnring Ronfillon, 
which period the ſerjeant of the guard holds the ſpear Roviſcau. 


& 
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of his halbert at the other's breaſt. The ſerjeant of the 
round then returns to his poſt, whilſt the ſerjeant of 
the guard leaving his men to keep the round from ad- 
yancing, gives the parole to his offüer. This being 
found right, the officer orders his ſerjeant to return 19 
his men; ſays, Advance, town-major's round! and or- 
ders the guard to reſt their arms; upon which the ſer- 
jeant of the guard orders his men to wheel back from 
the centre, and form a lane, through which the town- 
major is to paſs (the eſcort remaining where they 
were), and go up to the officer and give him the parole, 
laying his mouth to his ear. The officer holds the 
ſpear of his efponton at the town major's breaſt while 
he gives him the parole, | 

The deſign of rounds is not only to viſit the guards, 
and keep centinels alert; but likewiſe to diſcover 
what paſſes in thę outworks, and beyond them. 

- ROUSSILLON, a province of France, in the Py- 
renees, bounded on the caſt by the Mediterranean ſea, 
on the weſt by Cerdagne, on the north by Lower 
Languedoc, and on the ſouth by Catalonia, from which 
it is ſeparated by the Pyrenees. It is a fertile country. 
about 5o miles in length, and 25 in breadth, and re- 
markable for its great number of olive-trees. Perpignan 
is the capital town. 


ROUSSEAU {James}, an eminent painter, was born 


at Paris in the year 1630, and ſtudied firſt under Swa- 


nevelt, who had married one of his relations; after which 
he improved himſelf by travelling into Italy, practiſing. 
ſolely in perſpective, architecture, and landſcape. On 
his returi? home, he was employed at Marly. He di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf very much in painting buildings, and 
by is knowledge of, and attention to, the principles 
perſpective. Louis XIV. employed him to decorate 
his hall of devices at St Germaine-en-Laie, where he 
reprefented the operas of Lulli. But being a Proteſ- 
tant, he quitted France on the perſecution of his bre- 
thren, and retired to Swiſſerland. Louis invited him 
back ; he refuſed, but ſent his deſigns, and recom- 
mended a proper perſon to execute them. After a 
ſhort ſtay in Swiſſerland, he went to Holland; whence, 
he was invited over to England by Ralph duke of Mon- 
tague, to adorn his new ſe in Bloomſbury, where 
he painted much. Some of his pictures, both in land- 
ſcape and architecture, are over doors at Hampton- 
court; and he etched ſome of his own defigns. His 
perſpectives having been molt commonly applied to deco- 
rate courts or gardens, have ſuffered much from the 
weather. Such of them as remain are monuments of 
an excellent ins. The colours are durable and 
bright, and choice of them moſt judicious. 
died in Soho-fquare, about the year 1693, aged 63. 


who was a ſhoemaker in good circumſtances made him 
ſtudy in the beſt college ot Paris, where he diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf by his abilities. He at length applied him- 
ſelf entirely to poetry, and ſoon made himlieif known 
by ſeveral ſhort pieces, that were filled with liv:ly and 
agreeable images, which made him fought for by per- 
ſons of the firit rank, and men of the brighteſt genius. 
He was admitted in quality of e/wve, or pupil, into the 
academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, in 1701, 
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Rouss za (John Baptiſt), a celebrated French 
poet, was born at Paris in April 1671. 


His fathe | 


— 
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Rouffcau. and almoſt all the reſt of his liſe attached himſelf to 
ſome of the great lords.” He attended marſhall Tallard 
into England, in quality of ſecretary, and here con- 
traced a friendſhip with St Evremond. At his return 
to Paris, he was admitted into the politeſt company, 
lived among the courtiers, and ſeemed E ſatis- 


fied with his ſituation; when, in 1708, he was profe- 
cuted for being the author of ſome couplets, in which 
the characters of ſeveral perſons of wit and merit were 
blackened by the moſt atrocious calumnies. This pro- 
ſecution made much noiſe ; and Rouſſeau was baniſhed 
in 1712 out of the kingdom, to which he was never 
more to return, by a decree of the parliament of Paris. 
However, he always ſteadily denied, and even on his 
death-bed, his beiog the author of 'theſe couplets.— 
From the date of this ſentence he lived in foreign coun- 
tries, where he found illuſtrious protectors. The count 
de Luc, ambaſſador of France, in Swiſſerland, took 
him into his family, and ſtudied to render his life agree- 
able. He took him with him to the treaty of Baden in 
1714, where he was one of the plenipotentiaries, and 
preſented him to prince Eugene, who entertaining a 
particular eſteem for him, took him to Vienna, and in- 
troduced him to the emperor's court. Rouſſeau lived 
about three years with prince Eugene; but having loſt 
his favour by ſatiriſing one of his miſtreſſes, he retired to 
Bruſſels, where he afterwards uſually reſided, and where 


be met with much attention and much generoſity, as we 


ſhall ſoon mention.—lt was here that his diſputes with 
Voltaire commenced, with whom he had become ac- 
quainted at the college of Louis the Great, who then 
much admired his turn for poetry. At that time Voltaire 
aſſiduouſly cultivated the acquaintance of Rouſſeau, and 
made him a preſent of alt his works; and Rouſſeau, 
Aattered by his reſpect, announced him as a man who 
would one day be a glory to the age. 'The author of 
the Henriad A to conſult him about his produc- 
tions, and to laviſh on him the higheſt encomiums, 
while their friendſhip daily increaſed. When they again 
met at Bruſſels, however, they harboured the blackeſt 
malice againſt one another. The cauſe of this enmity, 
as Rouſſeau and his friends tell the tory, was a lecture 
which he had compoſed from his Epiſtle to Julia, now 
Urania. This piece frightened Voltaire, as it plainly 
diſcovered his rage againſt him. The young man, vex- 
ed at theſe calumnies, underſtood the whole as thrown 
out againſt him. This is what Rouſſeau aſſerts. But 
his adverſaries, and the friends of the poet whom he 
cried down, ſuſpected him, perhaps rather raſhly, of 


having employed ſarcaſms, becauſe he thought that his 


own reputation was in danger of being eclipſed by that 
of his rival. What is very ſingular, theſe two cele- 
brated characters endeavoured each of them to prepoſſeſs 
the public with a bad opinion of the other, which they 
themſelves never entertained in reality, and to ſmother 
in their breaſt that eſteem for each other which, in de- 
fiance of all their exertions, ſtill held its place, Rouſ- 
ſean, from the period of this diſpute, always repre- 
ſented Voltaire as a buffoon, as a writer poſſeſſing nei- 
ther taſte nor judgment, who owed all his ſacceſs to a 
particular mode which he purſued. As a poet he confi- 
dered him as inferior to Lncan, and little ſuperior to 
Pradon, Voltaire treated him ſtill worſe. Rouſſeau, ac- 
cording to him, was nothing better than a plagiariſt, 
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who could make ſhift to rhiine; bat cold not male Roufen, 
any reflections ; that be had nothing but the talent fh 


arranging words, and that he bad even loſt that in fo. 
reign countries. He thus addreſſes him, in a piece lit- 
tle knownt © R "oft 


Auſſudt le Dien qui minſpire- - 
cord le luth et la Fd | 
Qu avoient deſbonorts tes mains ; © 
Tu ne: plus qu un reptile immonde, 
Rebut du Parnaſſ et du monde 
_ Enſ#veli dans tes venins. © 


In conſequence of the little eſteem in which Rouſſeau 


was held at Bruſſels, he could never forget Paris. The 


nd-prior okFendome, and the baron de Breteuil, 
Slicited the rent duke of Orleans to allow him to 
return; which favour was obtained. But our poet, be- 
fore he would make uſe of the leres, de rapel iſſued in 
his favour, demanded a review of his proceſs, which he 
wiſhed to be repealed, not as a matter of favour, but 
by a ſolemn judgment of court; but his petition was 
refuſed. He then came over, in 17, to England, where 
he printed A Collection of his Morde, in 2 vols 12mo, 
at London. This edition, publiſhed in 1723, brought 
him near 10,000 crowns, the whole of which he placed in 
the hands of the Oſtend company. The affairs of this 
company, however ſoon getting into confuſion, all 
thoſe who had any money in their hands loſt the whole 
of it, by which unfortunate event Rouſſeau, when ar- 
rived at that age when he ſtood moſt in need of the 
comforts of fortune, had nothing to depend upon but 
the generoſity of ſome friends. Boutet, public notary 
in Paris, was peculiarly generous and attentive to him. 
He found a ſtill greater aſylum in the Duke d' Arem- 
berg, whoſe table was open to him at all times; who be- 
ing obliged in 1733 to go into the army in Germany, 
ſettled on him a penſion of 1500 livres. But unſortu- 
nately he ſoon loſt his good opinion, having been im- 
prudent enough to publiſh in a Journal (of which Vol- 
taire accuſed him), that the duke d' Aremberg was the 
author of thoſe verſes for which he himſelf had been 
baniſhed France. He was therefore diſmiſſed from his 
table, and his pride would not allow him to accept of 
the penſion after this rupture. Bruſſels now became 
inſupportable to him; and the count du Luc, and M. 
de Senozan, receiver-general of the church revenue, be- 
ing informed of his_diſappointments, invited bim to 
come privately to Paris, in the hopes of procuring a 
diminution of the period of his baniſhment. Some 
time previous to this Rouſſeau had publ ſhed two new 
letters; one to P. Brumoi, on tragedy ; the other to 
Rollin, on hiſtory. It is ſaid, he. expected from his 
letter to Brumoi to get the favour of all the Jeſuits; 
and from the one to Rollin, the patronage of the Jan- 
ſeniſts. He had likewiſe written an Ode, in praiſe of 
Cardinal de Fleury, on Peace, which met with a fa- 
vourable reception, although it was not equal to ſome 
of his former pieces. He imagined his return to Paris 
would be found. no difficult matter. He attempted it, 
and found he could not obtain a paſsfor a ſingle year. 
Some ſay, that Rouſſeau had irritated ſome - perſons in 
power, by an allegory, called The judgment of Pluto: 
in which piece he deſcribes one of the principal judge's 
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whoſe ſkin Pluto had cauſed to be taken off, and ſtretch- 
ed out on the ſeat in the bench. This fatire, joined 
to the ſecret m icþinations of enemies, rendered all the 


attempts of his triends to procure his return abortive. 


After having ſtaid three months at Paris, he returned 
to Brutſel, in February 1740, at which place he died 
March 17. 1541, ſtrongly impreſſed with religious ſen- 
timents. Immediately before he received the viaticum, 
he proteſted he was not the author of thoſe horrid verſes 
which had fo much embittered his life; and this decla- 
tion, in the opinion. of the virtuous part of mankind, 


will be confidered as a ſufficient proof of his innocence. 


Some have ſaid that Rouſſeau was profane, troubleſome, 


; capricious, froward, vindictive, envious, a flatterer, and 


a ſatiriſt. Others again repreſent him as a man full of 
candour and openneſs, a faithful and grateful friend, 
and as a Chriſtian affected with a ſenſe of religion.— 
Amidit ſuch widely varied accounts it is difficult to 
form an opinion of his character. Such of our readers 


as wiſh to know more of this great poet may conſult 


the Dictionary of M. Chaupepie, written with as much 
preciſion as impartiality, who endeavours to give a juſt 
idea of his charadter. From what he ſays, it does not 


appear that Rouſſeau can be cleared from the accuſation 


brought againſt him of having attacked his benefactors. 
We believe he may be much more eaſily freed from the 
imputation brought againſt him by ſome of having di 
owned his father: for what occaſion had Rouſſeau fo 
conceal the obſcurity of his birth? It exalted his o 
Merit. | 

M. Seguy, in concert with M. the prince of la 
Tour 'Taflis, has given a very beautiful edition of bis 
works, agreeable to the poet's laſt corrections. It was 
publiſhed in 1743, at Paris, in 3 vols. 4to, and in 4 
vols, 12mo, containing nothing but what was acknow- 
ledged by the author as his own. It contains, 1. Four 
Books of Odes, of which the firſt are ſacred odes, ta- 
ken from the Pſalms. © Rouſſeau (ſays Freron) 
unites in himſelf Pindar, Horace, Anacreon, and Mal- 
herbe. What fire, what genius, what flights of ima- 
gination, what rapidity of deſcription, what variety 
of affecting ſtrokes, what a crowd of brilliant compa- 
riſons, what richneſs of rhymes, what happy verlifi- 
cation; but eſpecially what inimitable expreſſion! His 
verſes are finiſhed in the higheſt ſtyle of perfection that 
French verſe is capable of aſſuming.” The lyric 
compoſitions of Rouſſeau are, in general, above medio- 
crity, All his odes are not, however, of equal merit. 
The moſt beautiful are thoſe which he has addreſſed to 
count du Luc, to Malherbe, to prince Eugene, to 
Vendome, to the Chriſtian princes ; his Odes on the 
death of the prince de Conti, on the battle of Peterwara- 
din; and the Ode to Fortune, altho' there are certainly 
ſome few weak ſtanzas to be met with in it. There is 
conſiderable neatneſs in the compoſition of the Ode to a 
Widow, in his ſtanzas to the Abbe de Chaulieu, in his 
addreſſes to Roſſignol, in his Odes to count de Bonne- 
val, to M. Duche, and to count de Sinzindorf; and it 
is to be lamented that he wrote ſo few pieces of this 
kind, from which his genius ſeemed to lead him with 
difficulty. 2. Two books of Epiſtles, in verſe. Al- 
though theſe do not want their beauties, yet there pre- 
vails too much of a miſanthropic ſpirit in them, which 
takes away greatly from their excellence. He makes 
too frequent mention of his enemies and his miſ- 
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fortunes ; he diſplays thoſe principles which are ſup- Rouſſean, 
ported leſs on the baſis of truth than on thoſe various 


paſſions which ruled his mind at the t'me. He puts 
forth his anger in paradoxes, If he be reckoned equal 
to Horace in his odes, he is far inferior in his epiltles. 
There is much more philoſophy in the Roman poet than 
in him. 3. Cantatas. He is the father of this ſpecies 
of poetry, in which he ſtands unrivalled. His pieces 
of this ſort breathe that poetical expreſſion, that pic- 
tureſque ſtyle, thoſe happy turns, and thoſe eaſy graces, 
which conſtitute the true character of this kind of 
writing. He is as lively and impetuous as he is mild 
and af-Qting, adapting himſelf to the paſſions of thoſe 
2 whom he makes to ſpeak. 

de la Harpe) that I find the cantatas of Rouſſeau 
more purely lyric than his cdes, although he riſes to 
greater heights in theſe. I ſee nothing in his cantatas 
but bold and agreeable images, He always addrefle 
himſelf to the imagination, and he never becomes ei- 
ther too verboſe or too prolix. On the contrary, in 
ſome of tbe beſt of his odes, we find ſome languiſh- 
ing ſtanzas, ideas too long delayed, and verſes of inex- 
cuſable meanneſs.” 4. Allegoriet, the moſt of which are 
happy, but ſome of them appear forced. 5. Epigramt, 
fter the manner of Martial and Marot. He has taken 
care to leave out of this edition thoſe pieces which li- 
centiouſneſs and debauchery inſpired. They bear, in- 
deed, as well as his other pieces, the marks of ge- 
nius; but ſuch productions are calculated only to diſ- 


honour their authors, and corrupt the heart of 


thoſe who read them. 5. A book of Poems on Various 
Subjeas, which ſometimes want both eaſe and delicacy. 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed are two eclogues, imitated 
from Virgil. 6. Four comedies in verſe ; the Flatterer, 
whoſe character is well ſupported ; the Imaginary Fore- 
fathers, a piece which had much leſs ſuccels, although 


« I confeſs (ſays 


it affords ſufficiently good ſentiment; the Capricious . 


_ Man, and the Dupe of Herſelf, pieces of very inconſi- 


derable merit. 7. Three comedies in proſe ; the Cz/- 
fee-bouſe, the Magic Girdle, and the Madragore, which 
are little better than his other theatrical pieces. The 
theatre was by no-means his forte ; he had a genius more 
ſuited for ſati 
than aps ich 8. A Collection of Letiers, in proſe. 
In this edition he has ſelected the moſt intereſting. — 
There is a larger collection in 5 volumes. This laſt has 
done at the ſame time both injury and honour to his 
memory. Rouſſeau in it ſpeaks +»th in favour of and 
againſt the very ſame perſons. He appears too haſty 
in tearing to pieces the characters of thoſe who diſ- 
pleaſed hum. We behold in them a man of a ſteady 
character and an elevated mind, who wiſhes to return 
to his native country only that he might be enabled com- 
pletely to juſtify his reputation. We ſee him again 
correſponding with perſons of great merit and uncom- 
mon integrity, with the Abbé d'Olivet, Racine the 
ſon, the poets La Foſſe and Duche, the celebrated Rol- 
lin, M. le Franc de Pompignan, &c. &c. We meet 
alſo with ſome anecdotes x. exact judgments of ſeve- 
ral writers. A bookſeller in Holland has publiſhed his 
port-folio, which does him no honour. There are, in- 
deed, ſome pieces in this wretched èollection which did 
come from the pen of Rouſſeau ; but he is leſs to be 
blamed for them than they are who have drawn theſe 
works {rom that oblivion to which our great poet had 
| 3X3 | 


than comedy, more akin to Boileau's 
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Rofan. conſigned them. A pretty good edition of his Sele 
— — 


Pieces uppeared at Paris in 1741, in a fmall 12mo 
volume. His portrait, engraved by the celebrated 
Aved, his old friend, made its appearance in 1778, 
wich the following motto from Martial: oY 


Certier in n:ſtro carmine vultus erit. 


Rovsstav (John-James), was born at Geneva June 
28. 1712, His father was by profeſſion a clock and 
watch-maker. At his birth, which, he fays, was the 
firſt of his misfortunes, he endangered the life of his 
mother, and he himſelf was for a long time after in a 
very weak and languilhiog ſtate of health ; but as his 
bodily ſtrength increaſed, his mental powers gradually 
opened, 1 afforded the happieſt preſages uf future 
greatneſs, His father, who was a citizen of Geneva, 
was a well-informed tradeſman ; and in the place where 
he wrought he kept a Plutarch and a Tacitus, and 
theſe authors of courſe ſoon became familiar to his 
ſon. A raſh juvenile ſtep occaſioned his leaving his 
father's houſe. *© Finding himſelf a fugitive, in a 
range country, and without money or friends, he 
changed (ſays he bimſelf) his religion, in order to 
procure a ſubſiſtenc2.” Bornex, biſhop of Anneci, 
from whom he ſought an aſylum, committed the care 


_ of his education to Madame de Warrens, an ingenious 


and amiable. lady, who had in 1726 left part of her 
wealth, and the Proteſtant religion, in order to throw 
herſelf into the boſom of the church. This generous 


lady ſerved in the triple capacity of a mother, a friend, 


and a lover, to the new proſelyte, whom ſhe * 
as her ſon, The neceſſity of procuring for himſelf 
ſome ſettlement, however, or perhaps his unſettled dif- 
pohtion, obliged Rouſſcau often to leave this tender 
mother, s | 

He poſſeſſed more than ordinary talents for muſic ; 
and the Abbe Blanchard flattered his hopes with a 
place in the royal chapel, which he, however, failed 
in obtaining for him; he was therefore under the ne- 
cellity of teaching muſie at Chamberi. He remained 
in this place till 1741, in which year he went to Paris, 
where he was long in very deſtitute circumſtances. 
Writing to a friend in 1743, he thus expreſſes himſelf : 
„Every thing is dear here, but eſpecially bread.” 
What an expreſſion; and to what may not genius be 
reduced! Meanwhile he now began to emerge from 
that obſcurity in which he had hitherto been buried. 
His friends placed dim with M. de Montaigu, ambaſ- 
ſador from France ta Venice. According to his own 
confeſſion, a proud miſanthropy and a peculiar con- 
tempt of the riches and pleafures of this world, con- 
ſtituted the chief traits in his character, and a miſun- 
derſtanding ſoon took place between him and the am- 
baſſador. The place of depute, under M. Dupin, far- 


mer: general, a man cf conſiderable parts, gave him ſome 


temporary relief, and enabled him to be of ſome bene- 


fit to Madame de Warrens his former benefactreſs. The 


year 1750 was the commeneement of his literary career. 
The acidemy cf Dijon had propoſed the following 


queſtion: Whether the revival of the arts and ſci- 


ences has contributed to the refinement of manners?“ 
Rouſſeau at firſt inclined to ſupport the affirmative. 
„This is the pont afnorur (ſays a philoſopher, at that 


time a ſriend of his), take the negative ſide of the 


queſtion, and I'll promiſe. you the greateſt ſucceſs,” - 
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confer on it. 


citizen, after having with mach 
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His diſcourſe 


cepeſt reaſoning, was publiely crowned with 
the approbation of that learned body. Never was a 
paradox ſupported with more eloquence 3 it was not 
however a new one; but he enriched it with all the 
advantages which either knowledge or genius could 
Immediately after its rance, he 
met with ſeveral opponents of his tenets, which he de- 
fended ; and from one diſpute to another, he found 
himſelf involved in a formidable train of correſpon- 
dence, without having ever almoſt dreamed of ſuch o 
poſition. From chat period he decreaſed in happlncts 
as he increaſed in celebrity. His © Diſcourſe on the 
cauſes of inequality among mankind, and on the ori- 


| gin of ſocial compa®s,” a work full of almoſt unintel- 


igible maxims and wild ideas, was written with a 


view to prove that mankind are equal; that they were 


born to live apart from each other; and that they have 


perverted the order of natute in forming ſocieties. He 


þeſtows the higheſt praiſe on the ſtate of nature, aud 
depreciates the idea of every ſocial compact. This 
diſcourſe, and eſpecially the dedication of it to the re- 
public of Geneva, are the chef-d'ewvres of that kind of 


eloquence of which the ancients alone bad given us 


any idea. By preſenting this performance te the ma- 


giſtrates, he was received again inte his native coun- 


try, and reinſtated in all the * and rights of a 
b ifheulty prevailed on 
himſelf to abjure the Catholic religion. He ſoon, how- 


ever, returned to France, and lived for ſome time in Pa- 


ris. He afterwards gave himſelf up to retirement, to. 
eſcape the ſhafts of criticiſm, and follow after the re- 


gimen which the ſtrangury, with which he was torment- 


ed, demanded of him. This is an important epoch in. 
the hiſtory of his life, as it is owing to this circum- 
ſtance, perhaps, that we have the moſt elegant works 
that have come from his pen. His * Letter to M. 
d' Alembert” on the deſign of erecting a theatre at 
Geneva, written in his retirement, and publiſhed iu 
1757, contains, along with ſome paradoxes, ſome very 
important and well-handled truths. This letter firſt 
drew down upon him the envy of Voltaire, and was 
the cauſe of thoſe indignities with which that author 
never ceaſed to load him. What is ſingular in him, is, 
that although ſo great an enemy to theatrical repreſen- 
tations himſelf, he cauſed a comedy to be printed, and 
in 1752 gave to the theatre a paſtoral (The Village 
Conjurer),. of which, he compoſed both the poetry and 
muſice, both of them abounding with ſentiment: and ele- 


gance, and full of innocent and rural ſimplicity. What 


renders the Village Conjurer highly delightful to per- 
ſons of taſte, is that perfect harmony of words and muſic, 
which everywhere pervades it; that proper connection 


among the parties who compoſe it; and its being per- 


fectly correct from beginning to end. The muſician. 
hath ſpoken, hath thought, and felt like a poet. Every 
thing in it is agreeable, intereſting, and far ſuperior to 
thoſe common affected and infipid productions of our 
modern petit dramas. His Dictionary of Muſic af. 
fords ſeveral excellent articles; ſome of them, however, 
are very inaccurate, ** This work (ſays M. la Borde), 
in his Eday on Muſic, has need to be written over 
again, to ſave much trouble to thoſe who wiſh to ſtudy 
it, and prevent them from falling into errors, 120 
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which Roufſeau drags along his readers.” The paſ- 
Tages in it which have any reference to literature may 
be eafily diſtinguiſhed, as they are treated with the 
agreeableneſs of a man of wit and the exactneſs of a 
man of taſte. Rouſſeau, ſoon after the rapid ſucceis 
of his Village Conjurer, publiſhed a Letter n French 
Muſic, or rather again French mutic, written with as 
much freedom as livelineſs. The exaſperated partiſans of 
French comedy treated him with as much fury as if be 
had conſpired againſt the ſtate. A crowd of infignia- 
cant enthuſiaſts ſpent their ſtrength in outcries again:t 
him. He was infulted, menaced, and lampooned. Har- 
monie fanaticiſm went even to hang him up in effigy. 
That intereſting and tender ſtyle, which is ſo conſpi. 
cuous throughout the Village Conjurer, animates ſeveral 
letters in the New Heloiſa, in ſix parts, publiſhed 1761, 
in 12mo. This epiſtolary romance, of which the plot is 
ill-managed, and the arrangement bad, like all other 
works of genius, has its beauties as well as its faults. 
More truth in his characters and more preciſion in his 
details were to have been wiſhed. The characters, as 
well as their ſtyle, have too much ſameaeſs, and their 
language is too affected and exaggerated. Some of 
the letters, are indeed admirable, from the force and 
warmth of expreſſion, from an efferveſcence. of ſenti- 
ments, from the irregularity of ideas which always cha- 
racteriſe a paſſion carried to its height. But why is fo 
affecting a letter ſo often accompanied with an unimpor- 
tar:t digreſſion, an infipid criticiſm, or a felt-contradic- 
ing paradox? Why, after having ſhone in all the energy 
of ſentiment, does he on a ſudden turn unaffecting? It is 
becauſe none of the perſ mages are truly intereſting. 
That of St Prenx is weak, and after forced. Julia is 
an aſſemblage of tenderneſs and pity, of elevation of 
ſoul and of ccquetry, of natural parts and. pedantry. 
Wolmar is a violent man, and almoſt beyond the limits 
of nature. Tn fine, when he withes to change his ſtyle, 
and adopt that of the ſpeaker, it may eaſily be obſerved 
that he does not long ſupport it, and every attempt em- 
harraſſes the author and cools the reader. In the He- 
loiſa, Rouſſeau's unlucky talent of rendering every 
thing problematical, appears very conſpicuous; as in his 
arguments in favour of and againſt duelling, which af- 
ford an apology for ſuicide, and a juſt condemnation 
cf it: in his facility in palliating the crime cf adul- 
tery, and his very a_ reaſons to make it abhorred: 
on the one hand, in deelamations againſt ſocial happi- 
neſs ; on the other, in tranſports in favour of humanity : 
here, in violent rhapſodies againſt philoſophers ; there, 
by a rage for adopting their opinions: the exiſtence of 
God attacked by ſophiſtry, and Atheiſts confuted by 
the moſt trrefragable arguments ; the Chriſtian religion 
combated by the moſt ſpecious objections, and cele- 
brated with the moſt ſublime eulogies. | 
His Emilia afterwards made more noiſe than the new 
Heloiſa. This moral romance, which was publiſhed in. 
1762, in four vols 12mo, treats chiefly of education. 
| Rouſſean wiſhed to follow nature in every thing; and 
though his ſyſtem ia ſeveral places differs from received 
ideas, it deſerves in many reſpects to be put in prac- 
Lice, and with ſome. neceſſary modifications it has been 
fo. His. precepts are expreſſed with the force and dig- 
vity of a mind. full of the leading truths of morality. 


If be bas not always been virtuous, no body at leaſt letter, in which he re- eIhibi:s all. bis errors, tet off 
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ufkent it is difficult to avoid, from the engaging manner in 


ting only natural religion, he weighs every thing 


ROU 


has felt it more, or mad: it 
tage. Every thing which he fays againſt luxury ſhows 
the vices and conceited opinions of his age, and is 
worthy at once of Plato or of Tacitus. His ſtyle is 
peculiar to himſelf. He ſometimes, however, appears, 
by a kind of affected rudeneſs and aſperity, to ape at 
the mode of Montaigne, of whom hie is a great admi- 
rer, and whoſe ſentiments and expreſſions he often 
clothes in a new dreſs. What is moſt to be lamented 
is, that in wiſhing to educate a young man as a Chri- 
ſtian he has filled his third volume with objections 
againſt ch:iltianity, Je has, it muſt te confeſſed, 
given a very ſublime eulogium on the Goſpel, and an 
affeting portrait of its divine Author: but the mi- 
racles, and the prophecies which ſerve to eſtabliſh his 
miſſion, he attacks without the lealt reſerve. Admit- 
in 
the balance of reaſon; and this reaſon being falſe, leads 
him into dilemmas very unfavourable to his own repoſe © 


and happineſs, 


He dwelt from 2754 in a ſmall houſe in the country 
near Montmorenci ; a retreat which he owed to the ge- 
neroſity of a farmer-general. The cauſe of his love for 
this retirement was, according to himſelf, © that invin- 
cible ſpirit of liberty which nothing could conquer, 
and in competition with which honours, fortune, and 
reputation, could not ſtand. It is true, this defire of 
liberty has oc&honed leſs pride than lazineſs ; but this 
indolence is inconceiva':le. Every thing ſtartles it; the 
moſt inconfiderable reciprocalities of focial life are to it 
inſupportable. A word to ſpeak, a letter to write, a 
viſit to pay, things neceſſary to be done, are to me pu- 
niſhments. Hear my reaſons. Akhough the ordinary 
intercourſe between mankind be odious to me, intimate 
friend{hip appears to me very dear; becauſe there are 


no mere ceremonies due to it; it agrees with the heart, 


and all is accompliſhed. Hear, again, why I have al- 
ways ſhunned kindneſſes ſo much; becauſe every act of 
kindneſs requires a grateful mind, and I find my heart 
ungrateful, from this alone, that gratitude is a duty. 
Lattly, that kind of felicity which is neceſſary for me, 
is not ſo much to do that which I with, as not to do 
what I wiſh, not to do.” Rouſſeau enjoyed this feli- 
city which he ſo much wiſhed in his retirement, With- 
out entirely adopting that too rigorous mode of life 
purſued by the ancient Cynics, he deprived himſelf of 
every thing that could in any meaſure add fuel to this 
withed-for luxury, which is ever the companion of 
riches, and which inverts even cuſtom itſelf, He might © 
have been happy in this etreat, if he could have forgot 
this public which he affected to deſpiſe ; but his detire 
atter a great name got the better of his ſelf- love, and it 


was this thirſt after reputation which made him intro- 


duce fo many dangerous paragraphs in his Emilia. 
The French parliament condemned' this book in 
1762, and entered into a criminal proſecution againſt 


the author, which forced him to make a precipitate re- 


treat. He directed his, ſteps towards his native coun- 


try, which ſhut its gates upon him. Proſcribed in the 


place where he firit drew breath, be ſought an aſylum 
in. Switzerland, and found one in: the principality of 
Neutchatel. His fi- ſt care was to defeud his Emilia 
azainſt the mandate of the archbithop of Paris, by whom. 
it had been anathematiſed. In 1763 he publiched a 
with 


che 


ta more adyan- Rouſſeav. 
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 Ronſſcau, the moſt animated diſplay of eloquence, and in the moſt 


— — inſidious manner. 
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_ ciliation with the clergy of the Romiſh church. 


cited againſt him, 


ſome 


In this letter he deſc:ibes himſelf 
as“ more vehement than celebrated in his reſearches, 
but ſincere on the whole, even againſt himſelf ; ſimple 
and good, but ſenſible and weak; often doing evil, 
and 3 loving good ; united by friendſhip, never 


by circumſtances, and keeping more to his opinions 
than to his intereſts; Dee nothing of men, and 


not wiſhing to be under any obligation to them; yield- 
ing no more to their prejudices than to their will, and 
preſerving his own as free as his reaſon ; diſputing about 
religion without licentiouſneſs ; loving neither impiety 
nor fanaticiſm, but diſlikiog preciſe people more than 
bold ſpirits,” &c. &c. From this ſpecimen, the limi- 
tations he would appoint to this portrait may eaſily be 
diſcovered, 

The letters of La Montaigne appeared ſoon after ; 
but this work, far leſs eloquent, and full of envions diſ- 
cuſſions on the magiſtrates and clergy of Geneva, irri- 
tated the Proteſtant miniſters without effeQing a 2 
Rouſ- 
ſeau had ſolemnly abjured the latter religion in 1753, 
and, what is ſomewhat ſtrange, had then reſolved to live 
in France, a Catholic country. The proteſtant clergy 
were not fully reconciled by this change; and the pro- 
tection of the king of Pruſſia, to whom the principality 
of Neufchatel belonged, was not ſufficient to reſcue him 
from that obloguy which the miniſter of Mouticrs- 
Travers, the village to which he had retired, had ex- 
He preached againſt Rouſſeau, and 
his ſermons produced an uproar among the people. On 
the night between the 6th and 7th September 1765, 

| <a acy drove on by wine and the declamations 
of their miniſter, threw ſome ſtones at the windows of 
the Genevan philoſopher, who fearing new inſults, in 
vain ſought an aſylum in the canton of Berne. As this 
Canton was connected with the republic of Geneva, 
they did not think -proper to allow him to remain in 
their city, being proſcribed by that republic. Neither 
his broken ſtate of health, nor the approach of winter, 


could ſoftenthe hearts of theſe cbdurate Spartans. In vain, 
to prevent them from the fear they had of the ſpread- 


ing of his opinions, did he beſeech them to ſhut him up 
in priſon till the ſpring; for even this favour was de- 
nied him: Obliged to ſet out on a journey, in the be- 
ginning of a'very inclement ſeaſon, he reached Straſ- 
bourg in a very deſtitute ſituation. He received from 
Marſhal de Contades, who then commanded in that 
place, every accommodation which could be expected 


from generoſity, humanity, and compaſſion. He wait. 


ed there till the weather was milder, when he went to 
Paris, where Mr Hume then was, who determined on 
taking him with him to England. - After having made 
ſome ſtay in Paris, Rouſſeau actually ſet out for Lon- 
don in 1766. Hume, much affected with his ſituation 
and his misfortunes, procured for him a very agreeable 
ſettlement in the country, Our Genevan philoſo- 
pher was not, however, long ſatisfied with this new 
place. He did not make ſuch an impreſſion on the 
minds of the Englith as he had done on the French. 
His free diſpoſition, his obdurate and melancholy tem- 
per, was deemed no ſingularity in England. He was 
there looked upon as an ordinary man, and the perio- 
dical prints were filled witli ſatires againſt him. In 


© particular, they publiſhed a fcrged letter from the king 
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of Pruſſia, holding up to r'dicule the principles and Rouſſeau, 
conduct of this new 9 Rouſſeau imagined TY 


there was a plot between Hume and ſome phil ſophers 
in France to deſtroy his glory and repoſe. He ſent a 
letter to him, filled with the molt abuſive expreſſions, 
and reproaching him for his conduct towards him. 
From this time e looked upon Hume as a wicked and 

perfidious perſon, who had brought him to England 
with no other view than to expoſe him to public ridi- 
cule ; which fooliſh and chimerical idea was nouriſhed 
by ſelf-love and a reſtleſs diſpoſition. He imagined that 
the Engliſh. philoſopher, amid all his kindneſſes, had 
ſomething diſagreeable in the manner of expreſſing them. 
The bad bealth of Rouſſeau, a ſtrong and melancholy 

imagination, a too nice ſenſibility, a jealous diſpoſition, 
joined with philoſophic vanity, cheriſhed by the falſe 
informations of his governeſs, who poſſeſſed an uncom- 
mon power over him; all theſe taken together, might 
tend to prepoſſeſs him with unfavourable ſentiments of 
ſome innocent freedoms his benefactor might have taken 
with him, and might render him ungrateful, which he 
thought himſelf incapable of becoming. Meanwhile, 
theſe falſe 3 and probabilities ought never to 
have had the weight with an honeſt mind to withdraw 
itſelf from its friend and benefactor. Proofs are always 
neceſſary in caſes of this kind; and that which Rouſſeau 
had was by no means a certain demonſtration. The 
Genevan philoſopher, however, certainly returned to 
France. In paſſing through Amiens, he met with 
M. Greſſet, who interrogated him about his misfor- 


tunes and the controverſies be had been engaged in. He 


only anſwered, « You have got the art of making a 
parrot ſpeak ; but you are not yet poſſeſſed of the ſe- 


eret of making a bear ſpeak.” In the mean time, the 


magiſtrates cf this city wiſhed to confer on him ſome 
mark ot their eſteem, which he abſolutely refuſed. His 
diſordered imagination viewed theſe flattering civilities 
as nothing elſe than infults, ſuch as were laviſhed on 
Sancho in the iſland of Barataria. He thought one 
part of the people looked upon him as like Lazarille of 
Tormes, who, being fixed to the bottom of a tub, with 
only his head out of the water, was carried from one 
town to another to amuſe the vulgar. But theſe wrong 
and whimſical ideas did not prevent him from aſpiring 
after a reſidence in Paris, where, without doubt, he was 
more looked on as a ſpectacle than in any other place 
whatever. On the 1ſt July 1770, Rouſſeau appeared, 
for the firſt time, at the regency coffee-honſe, dreſſed 
in ordinary clothing, having for ſome time previous 
to this wore an Armenian habit. He was loaded 
with praiſes by the ſurrounding multitude. It is 
ſomewhat ſingular (ſays M. Sennebier) to ſee a man fo 
haughty as he returning to the very place from whence 
he had been baniſhed ſo often. 'Nor is it one of the 
ſmalleſt inconſiſtencies of this extraordinary character, 
that he preferred a retreat in that place of which he 
had ſpoken ſo much ill.” It is as ſingular that a per- 
ſon under ſentence of impriſonment ſhould wiſh to live 
in ſo public a manner in the very place where tis ſen- 
tence was in force againſt him. Hi, friends procured 
for him, however, liberty of ſtaying, on condition that 
he ſhould neither write on religion nor politics : he kept 
his word ; for he wrote none at all. He was contented 
with living in a calm philoſophical manner, giving him- 
ſelf to the ſociety of a few tried friends, ſnunning the 
: ; . company 


Neuffen. company of the great, appearin 
dis — and affecting neither the character of a 


active life has no charms for me. 


R OU 
to have given up all 
philoſopher not a be pril. He died of an apoplexy 
at Ermenon-ville, belonging to the marquis de Girardin, 
about ten leagues from Faris, July 2. 1778, aged 66 
Fears. This nobleman has erected to his memory a 
very plain monument, in a grove of poplars, which con- 
ſtitutes part of his beautiful gardens. On the tomb are 
inſcribed the following epitaphs : 

| 5 [ci repoſe 
L' Homme 4 la Nature 
ſs Et dela Perite 


Vinum i e Vero *. 
45 Hlic. jacent Offa J. J. Rouſſeau. 


The curious who go to ſee this tomb likewiſe ſee the 
cloak which the Genevan philoſopher wore. Above 
the door is inſcribed the following ſentence, which 
might afford matter for a whole book: He is truly 
free, who, to accompliſh his pleaſure, has no need of 
the afſiftance of a. ſecond perſon.” Rouſſeau, _— his 
ſtay in the environs of Lyons, married Mademoiſelle le 
Vaſſeur, his governeſs, a woman who, without either 
beauty or talents, had gained over him a great aſcen- 
dancy. She waited on him in health and in ſickneſs : 
But as if ſhe had been jealous of poſſeſſing him alone, 
ſhe drove from his mind, by the moſt perfidious infinu- 
ations, all thoſe who came to entertain him ; and when 
Rouſſeau did not diſmiſs them, the prevented their re- 
turn by invariably refuſing them admittance. By theſe 
means ſhe the more eaſily led her huſband into incon- 
fiſtencies of conduct, which the originality of his cha- 
racter as well as of his opinions ſo much contributed 
to aſſiſt. Nature had perhaps but given him the em- 
bryo of his character, and art had probably united to 
make it more ſingular. He did not incline to aſſociate 
with any perſon; and as this method of thinking and 
living was uncommon, it procured him a name, and he 
diſplayed a kind of fantaſticalneſs in his behaviour and 
his writings. Like Diogenes of old, he united ſimpli- 
city of manners with all the pride of genius; and a 
large ſtock of indolence, with an extreme ſenſibility, ſer- 
ved to render his character ſtill more un common. An 
indolent mind (ſays he), terrified at every application, a 
warm, bilious, and irritable temperament, ſenſible alſo in 
a high —_— to every thing that can affect it, appear 
not poſſible to be united in the ſame perſon : and yet 
theſe two contrarieties compoſe the chief of mine. An 
I would an hundred 
times rather conſent to be idle than to do any thing 
againſt my will ; and I have an hundred times thought 
that I would live not, amiſs. in the Baſtille, provided I 
had nothing to do but juſt continue there. In my 
younger days I made ſeveral attempts to get in there; 
but as they were only with the view of procuring a re- 
fuge and reſt in my old age, and, like the exertions of 


an indolent perſon, only by fits and ſtarts, they were 


never attended with the ſmalleſt ſucceſs. - When mis- 
fortunes came, they afforded me a pretext of giving 
myſelf up to my ruling paſſion.” He often exaggerated 
his misfortunes to himſelf as well as to others. He en- 
deavoured particularly to render intereſting by his de- 
ſcription his misfortunes and his poverty, although the 
former were far leſs than he imagined, and notwith- 
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ſtanding he had certain reſources againſt the latter, In Rouſicer., 
— — 
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other reſpects he was charitable, generous, ſober, juſt, 
contenting himſelf with what was purely neceflary, and 
refuſing the means which might have procured him. 
wealth and offices. He cannot, like many other ſo- 
phiſts, be accuſed of having often repeated with a ſtu- 
died emphaſis the word Virtue, without inſpiring the 
ſentiment, When he is ſpeaking of the duties of man- 
kind, of the principles neceſſary to our happineſs, of 
the duty we owe to ourſelves and to our equals, it is 
with a copiouſneſs, a charm, and an impetuoſity, that 
could only proceed from the heart. He ſaid one day 
to M. de Buffon, You have aſſerted and proved before 
J. J. Rouſſeau that mothers ought to ſuckle their chil. 
dren.” «© Yes (ſays this great naturaliſt), we have all 
faid ſo; but M. Rouſſeau alone forbids it, and cauſes 


| himſelfto be obeyed.” Another academician ſaid, « that 


the virtues of Voltaire were without heart, and thoſe of 
Rouſſeau without head.” He was acquainted at an 
early age with the works of the Greek and Roman au- 
thors; and the republican virtues there held forth to 
view, the rigorous auſterity of Cato, Brutus, &c. car- 
ried him beyond the limits of a ſimple eftimation of 
them. Influenced by his imagination, he admired 
every thing in the ancients, and ſaw nothing in his con- 
3 but ener vated minds and degenerated bo- 
es. 

His ideas about politics were almoſt as eccentric as 
his 'paradoxes about religion. Some reckon his' Social 
Compad, which Voltaire calls the Unſocial Compad, the 
greateſt effort his genius produced. Others find it full 
ot cc radictions, errors, and cynical paſſages, obſcure, 
ill ari anged, and by no means worthy of his ſhining 
pen. There are ſeveral other ſmall pieces wrote by 
him, to be found in a collection of his works publiſhed 
in 25 vols 8vo. and 12mo, to which there is appended 
a very inſignificant ſupplement in 6 vols. | 

The moſt uſeful and moſt important truths in this 
collection are picked out in his Thoughts; in which the 
confident ſophiſt and the impious — diſappear, and 
nothing is offered to the reader but the eloquent writer 
and the contemplative moraliſt. There were found in 
his port folio his Confeſſions, in twelve books; the firſt 
ſix of which were publiſhed. In the preface to theſe 
memoirs, which abound with charaQers well drawn, and 
written with warmth, with energy, and ſometimes with 
elegance, he declares (ſays M. Paliflot), like a peevith 
miſanthrope, who boldly introduces himſelf on the ruins 
of the world, to declare to mankind, whom he ſuppoſes 
aſſembled upon theſe ruins, that in that innumerable 
multitude, none could dare to ſay, I an better than that 
man. This affectation of ſeeing himſelf alone in the 
univerſe, and of continually directing every ching to 
himſelf, may appear to ſome moroſe minds a fanaticiſm 
of pride, of which we have no examples, at lealt fince 
the time of Cardan.” But this is not the only blame 
which may be attached to the author of the Conſeſſions. 
With uneaſineſs we ſee him, under the pretext of ſin- 
cerity, diſhonouring the character of his benefatreſs 
Lady Warren. There are innuendos no leſs offenſive 
againſt obſcure and celebrated characters, which onght 
entirely or partly to have been ſuppreſſed. A lady ot 
wit ſaid, that Rouſſeau would have been held in higher 
eſtimation ſor virtue, * had he died without his confeſ- 
ſion. The ſan.e opinion is entertained by M. Senne- 


bier, 
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confeſſions (ſays he) appear to me to be a very danger- 
ous book, and paint. Rouſſeau in ſuch colcurs as we 
would never have ventured to apply to him. The ex- 


cellent analyſis which we meet with of ſome ſentiments, 


and the delicate anatomy which he makes of ſome ac- 
tions, are not ſufficient to counterbalance the deteſtable 
matter which is found in them, and the uncealing ob- 
loquies everywhere to be met with.” It is certain, 
that if Rouſſeau has given a faithſul delineation of ſome: 
perſons, he has viewed others through a cloud, which 
turmed in his mind perpetual ſu/picions. He imagined, 
he thought juſtly and ſpoke truly but the ſimpleſt 
thing in nature, ſays M. Servant, it diſtilled. through his 
violent and ſuſpicious head, might become poiſon. Rouſe 
ſeau, in what he ſays of bimſelf, makes ſueh acknow- 
ledgments as certainly prove that there were better 
men than he, at leaſt if we may judge him from the 
firſt fix books of his memoirs, where nothing appears 
but his vices. They ought not perhaps ta be ſeparated. 
from the ſix laſt books, where he ſpeaks, of the virtues; 


which make reparation for them; or rather- the work 


ought not to have been publiſhed at all, if it be ttue 
which there can be little doubt of) that in his confeſ- 
ions he injured the public manners, both by the baſe- 
neſs of the vices he diſcloſed, and by the manner in 
which he united them wiih the virtues. The other 
pieces which we find in this new edition of his works 
are, 1. The Reveries of a Solitary Wanderer, being a 
journal of the latter part of his life. In this he 
confeſſes, that he liked better to ſend his children 
into. hoſpitals deſtined for orphans, than to take upon 
himſelf the charge of their maintenance and educa- 
tion; and endeayours to paliiate this error, which 
nothing can exculpate. 2, Confiderations upon the Go- 
wernm:nt of Poland. 3. The Adventures of Lord. Eqd- 
2va;d, a novel, being a kind of ſupplement to the new 
Heloiſa. 4. Various Memoirs and Fugitive Pieces, wich 
a great number of letters, ſore of which are very long; 
and written with too much ſtudy, but containing ſome 
eloquent paſſages and ſome deep thought. 5. Emilia 
and & pbia. 6. The Levite of Ephraim, a poem in proſe, 
in 4 cantos ; written in a truly ancient ſtyle of ſimpli- 
city. 7. Letters ta Sara. 8. Ai Opera and a Comedy. 
9. Tranſlations of the firfl book of Tacitus: Hiſtory, of 
the Epifade of Olinda and Sophruniay taken from Taſſo, 
Kc. &c. Like all the othe writings of Rouſſeau, we 
find in theſe poſthumous pieces many admirable and 
ſome uſeful things; bat they alſ, abound with contra- 
dictions, paradoxes, and ideas very untavourable to re- 
ligion, In his letters etpecially we fee a man chagri- 
ned at misfortunes, which he never attributes to him, 
ſuſpicious of every body about him, calling and be- 
lieviog himſelf a lamb in the midſt of wolves; in one 
word, as like Paſcal in the ſtrength of his genius, as in 
his fancy of always ſeeing a precipice about him. This 
is the reflection of M. Serva t, who knew him, aſſiſted 
him, and careſſed him during his retreat at Grenoble 
in 1768. This magiſtrate having been very attentive 
in obſerving his character, ought the rather to be be- 
lie ved, as he inſpected it without either malice, envy, 
or reſentment, and only from the concern he had for 
this philoſopher, whom he loved and admired. 
ROUT, in law, is applied to an aſſembly of perſons 
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Noulfcau, bier, author of the Literary Hiſtory of Geneva: His 
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going forcibly to commit ſore nnlawfyl 
they execute it or not. See Rior. 


cially that which military forces take. This word is alſo. 
uſed for the deſeat and flight of an army. | 
ROWE (Nicholas), deſcended of an ancient family 

in Devonſhire, was born in 1673. He acquired a com- 
plete taſte of the claſſic authors under the famous Dr 
Buſby in Weſtminſter ſchool 3, but poetry was his ear- 
ly and darling ſtudy. His father, who was a lawyer, 
and deſigned him for his own profeſſion, entered him a 
ſludent in the Middle Temple. He mude remarkable 
advances in the ſtudy of the law ; but the love of the 
belles lettres, and of poetry in particular, ſtopt him in 
his career. His firſt tragedy, the Ambitions Stepmo- 
ther, meeting with univerſal applauſe, he laid aſide all 
thoughts. of riſing by the law. He aſterwards compo- 
ſed: ſeveral tragedies ; but that which he valued himſelf 
moſt upon, was his Tamerlane. The others are, the Fair 
Penttent; Ulyſſes, the Royal Convert, Fane Shore, and 
Lady. Jane Grey. He alſo wrote a poem called the Biter, 
and feveral poems upon different ſubjects, which have 
been publiſhed under the title of Miſcellaneous Works, in 
one volume, as his dramatic works have been in two. 
Rowe. is chiefly to be conſidered (Dr Johnſon ob- 
ſerves) in the ligbt of a tragic writer and a tranſlator. 
In his attempt at comedy, he failed ſo ignominiouſly, 
that his Biter is not inferted in his works; and his oc- 
caſional poems and ſhort- compoſitions are rarely wor- 
thy of either praiſe or cenſure, for they ſeem the ca- 
ſoal ſports of a mind ſeeking rathet to amuſe its leiſure 
than to exerciſe its powers. In the conſtruction of his 
dramas there is not much art; he is not a nice obſerver 
of the unities. He extends time, and varies place, as 
his convenience requires. To vary the place is not (in 
the opinion of the learned: critic from whom theſe ob- 
ſervations are borrowed) any violation of nature, if 
the change be made between the acts; for it is no leſs 
ealy for the ſpectator to ſuppoſe himſelf at Athens in 
the ſecond act, than at Thebes in the firſt ; but to 
change the ſcene, as is done by Rowe in the middle of 
an act, is to add more acts to the play, ſince an act is 
ſo much of the buſineſs as is traniacted without inter · 
ruption. Rowe, by this licence, eaſily extricates him - 
ſeli from difficulties ; as in Lady Jane Gray, when we 
have been terrified with all the dreadful porap of public 
executicn, and are wondering how the heroine or the 
poet will proceed, no ſooner has Jane pronounced ſome 
prophetic rhimes, than— paſs and be gone—the ſcene 
cloſes, and Pembroke and Gardiner are turned out up- 
on the ſtage. I know not (ſays Dr Johnſon) that there 
can be found in his plays any deep ſearch into nature, 
any accurate diſcriminations of kindred qualities, or 
nice diſplay of paſſion in its progreſs ; all is general and 
undefined. Nor des be much intereit or affect the au- 
ditor, except in Jane Shore, who is always ſeen and 
heard with pity. Alieia is a character of empty noiſe, 
with no reſemblance to real ſorrow or to natural madneſs. 
Whence then has Rowe his reputation? F om the rea- 
ſonableneſs and propriety of ſome of his ſcenes, from 
the elegance of his diction, and the ſuavity of his 
verſe. He ſeldom moves either pity or terror, but he 
often elevates the ſentiment; he ieldom pierces the breaſt, 
but he always delights the ear, and often improves _ 
under- 


act, whether Rome, | 
| f | owe. 
ROUTE, a public road, highway, or courſe, eſpe. 
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he prefixed an at cbunt af that great man's life, But 
the moſt conſiderable of Mr Rowe's performances was 
a tranſlation of Lucan's Phar/aha, wh ch he juſt lived 
to finiſh, but not to publiſh ; for it did not appear in 
print till 1728, ten years after his death. 

Meanwhile, the love of poetry and books did not 
make him unfit for buſineſs'; for nobody applied cloſer 
to it when occaſion required. The Duke of Queenſ- 
berry, when ſecretary of ſtate, made him ſecretary for 
public affairs. After the Duke's death, all avenues 
were ſtopped to his preferment ; and during the reſt of 
Queen Anne's reign he paſſed his time with the Muſes 
and his books. ſtory, indeed, is told of him, which 
ſhows that he had ſome acquaintance with her miniſters. 
It is ſaid, that he went one day to pay his court to the 
lord treaſurer Oxford, who aſked him, If he under- 
ſtood Spaniſh well?“ He anſwered, « No:“ but think- 
ing that his Lordſhip might intend to ſend him into 
Spain on ſome honourable commiſſion, he preſently 
added, that he did not doubt but he could ſhortly be 
able both to underſtand and to ſpeak it. The earl ap- 
proving what he ſaid, Rowe took his leave; and, re- 
tiring = few weeks to learn the language, waited again 
on the Earl to acquaint him with it. His Lordſhip 
aſking him. If he was ſure he underſtood it thorough- 
ly and Rowe affirming that he did, How happy are 
you, Mr Rowe,” ſaid the Earl, “that you can have the 
pleaſure of reading and underſtanding the Hiſtory of Don 
Quixote inthe original! On the acceſſion of George J. 
he was made poet laureat, and one of the land furveyors 
of the cuſtoms in the port of London. The prince of 
Wales conferred on him the clerkſhip of his council; 
and the Lord Chancellor Parker made him his ſecretary 
for the preſentations. He did not enjoy theſe promo- 
tions long ; for he died Dec. 6. 1718, in his 45th year. 

Mr Rowe was twice married, had a ſon by his firſt 
wife, and a daughter by his ſecond. He was a hand- 

ſome, genteel man; and his mind was as amiable as his 
perſon. He lived beloved ; and at his death had the 
honour to be lamented by Mr Pope, in an epitaph 
which is printed in Pope's works, although it was not 
affixed on Mr Rowe's monument in Weſtminſter-ab- 
bey, where he was interred in the poet's corner, oppo- 
ſite to Chaucer. 

Rowe (Eliſabeth), an Engliſh lady, eminent for 
her excellent writings both in proſe and verſe, born at 
Iicheſter in Somerſetſhire in 1647, was the daughter 
of worthy parents, Mr Walter Singer and Mrs Eliſabeth 
Portnel. She received the firſt ſerious impreſſions of 
religion as ſoon as ſhe was capable of it. There being 
a great affinity between painting and poetry, this lady, 
who had a vein for the one, naturally had a taſte for 
the other. She was alſo very fond of mulic ; chiefly 
of the grave and ſolemn kind, as beſt ſuited to the 
3838 of her ſentiments and the ſublimity of her 


votion. But poetry was her favourite employment, 


her diſtinguiſhing excellence. So prevalent was her ge- 
nius this way, that ber ptoſe is all poctical. In 1696 
a collection of her poems was publiſhed at the defire of 
two friends. Her paraphraſe on the xxxviiith chapter 
of Job was written at the requeſt of biſhop Ken. She 
nud no other tutor for the French and Italian languages 
AM 
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under ſtanding. Bing a great admirer of Shakeſpeare 
— he gave the public an edition of his plays; to »hich 
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than the honourable Mr Thynne, who willingly took 
the 'taſk upon himſelf. Her ſhining merit, with the 
charms of her perſon and converſation, 
her a great many admirers, Among others, it is ſaid, 
the famous Mr Prior made his addrefizs to her. But Mr 
Thomas Rowe was to be the happy man. This gen- 
tleman was honourably deſcended : and his ſuperior ge- 
nius, and infatiable thirſt after knowledge, were con- 
ſpicuous in his earlieſt years. He had formed a defign 
to compile the lives of all the illuſtrwus perſons in an- 
tiquity omitted by Plutarch ; which, indeed, he partly 
executed. Eight lives were publiſhed ſince his deceaſe. 
They were tranſlated into French by the abbe Bellen- 
ger in 1734. He ſpoke with eaſe and fluency ; had a 
rank and benevolent temper, an inexhauſtible fund of 
wit, and a communicative diſpoſition, Such was the 
man who, charmed with the perſon, character, and 
writings, of our authoreſs, married her in 1710, and 
made it his ſtudy to repay the felicity with which ſhe 
crowned his life, Too intenſe an application to ſtudy, 
beyond what the delicacy of his frame would bear, broke 
his health, and threw him into a conſumption, which 
put a period to his valuable life in May 1715, when he 
was but juſt paſt the 28th year of his age. Mrs Rowe 
wrote a beautiful elegy on his death; and continted to 
the laſt moments of her life to expreſs the higheſt vene- 
ration and affection for his memory. As ſoon after his 
deceaſe as her affairs would permit, ſhe indulged her in- 
clination for ſolitude, by retiring to Frome, in So- 
merſetſhire, in the neighbourhood of which place the 
greateſt part of her eſtate lay. In this receſs it was 
that ſhe compoſed the moſt celebrated of her works, 
Friendſhip in Death, and the Letters Moral and En- 
tertaining, In 1736, ſhe publiſhed, the Hiſtory of 
Joſeph; a poem which ſhe had written in her younger 
years. She did not long ſurvive this publication ; for 
ſhe died of an apoplexy, as was ſuppoſed, Feb. 20. 
1736-7. In her cabinet were found letters to ſeveral of 


her friends, which ſhe had ordered to be delivered im- 
mediately after her deceaſe. The Rev. Dr Iſaac Watts, 


agreeably to her requeſt, reviſed and publiſhed her de- 
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had proc ure 


vations in 1737, under the title of Devout Exerciſes 


of the Heart in Meditation and Soliloquy, Praiſe and 
Prayer; and, in 1739, her Miſcellaneous Works, in 
proſe and verſe, weie publiſhed in 2 vols. 8vyo, with an 
account of her life and writings prefixed. 

As to her perſon, ſhe was not a regular beauty, yet 
poſſeſſed a large ſhare of the charms of her ſex, She 
was of a moderate ſtature, her hair of a fine colour, 
her eyes of a darkiſh grey inclining to blue, and full of 
fire, Her complexion was very fair, and a natural bluſh 

lowed in her cheeks. She ſpoke gracefully ; her voice 
was exceedingly ſweet and harmonions ; and ſhe had a 
ſoftneſs in her aſpect which infpired love, yet not with- 
out ſome mixture of that awe and veneration which diſ- 
tingniſbed ſenſe and virtue, apparent ia the counte- 
nance, are wont to create, | 
ROWEL, among farriers, a kind of iſſue anſwer- 
ing to what in ſurgery is called a /eton. Sec FaxRIIKx, 
ſect. v. Wo | 

ROWLEY, a monk who is ſaid to have flouriſhed 
at Briſtol in the 15th century, and to have been an 
author voluminous and elegant. Of the poems attri- 
duted to him, and publiſbed ſome time ago, various 

8 * opinions 
** 
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CHATTERTON. 

RowLty (William), who ſtands in the third claſs of 
dramatic writers, lived, in the reign of king Charles I. 
and received his education at the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge; but whether he took any degree there, is not 
evident; there being but few particulars preſerved in 
regard tohim more than his cloſe intimacy and connec- 
tion with all the principal wits and poetical geniuſes of 
that age, by whom he was well beloved, and with ſome 
of whom he joined in their writings. Wood ſtyles him 
the ornament, for wit and ingenuity, of Pembroke- 
hail in Cambridge.“ In a a word, he was a very great 
benefactor to the Engliſh ſtage, having, excluſive of his 
aid lent to Middleton, Day, Heywood, Webſter, &c. 
left us five plays of his own compoſing, and one in which 
even the immortal Shakeſpeare afforded him ſome aſ- 
ſiſtance. ; 

ROXBURGH-s#1xE, or TeviorTDaALE, a county 
of Scotland, deriving its name from the town of Rox- 
burgh, which is now deſtroyed, and the river Teviot, 
that runs through the ſhire into the Tweed, is divided 
into the three diſtricts of Teviotdale, Liddiſdale, and 
EJedaic, or Eufdale, fo called from their reſpective ri- 
vers, Teviot, Liddal, and Eſk. It is bounded on the 
eat and futh-eaſts by Northumberland and Cumber- 
land, on the ſouth and fouth-weit by Annandale, on 
the weſt by Tweeddale, on the north by the Merſe and 
Lauderdale; extending about zo miles from eaſt to welt, 
and about 15 in breadth from the border of England 
to the Blue Cairn in Lauder-moor. The ſhire exhibits a 
rough irregular appearance of hills, moſſes, and moun- 
tains interſperſed, however, with narrow valieys, and 


watered with delightful ſtreams. Though the face of 


the country is bare of woods, the valleys yield plenty 


of corn, and the hills abound with paſture for ſheep and 
black cattle. 'The principal mountains of this country 
are known by the name of Cockraw: from whence a 
range of very hige hills runs weſtward, dividing Scot- 
land from England. On the confines of this ſhire are 
the debateable lands ; the property of which was for- 
merly diſputed by the Scots and Engliſh borderers, but 
adjudged to the Scots at the union of the crowns.— 
Roxburghſhire yields plenty of lime and freeſtone, which 
in former times was freely uſed by the inhabitants in 
building caſtles to defend them from the invaſions of 
their Engliſh neighbours. The moſt diſtinguiſhed fa- 
milies in this country are the Scots and Kers, who raiſed 
themſelves to wealth and honours by their bravery and 
ſucceſs in a ſort of predatory war with their enemies of 
South Britain, The ſhire is very populous ; and the 
people are ſtout and valiant. They were formerly in- 
ured/to military diſcipline and all the dangers of war, 
by living on dry marches ty rag to thoſe of Evg- 
land ; being ſo numerous and alert, that this and the 
neighbouring ſhire of Berwick could in 24 hours pro- 
duce 10,000 men on horſeback, well armed and ac- 
coutred. In the ſhire of Roxburgh we ſtill meet with 
a great number of old caſtles and ſeats belonging to 
private gentlemen, whoſe anceſtors ſignalized themſelves 
in this manner; and we find the remains of old en- 
campments, and a Roman military way, vulgarly call- 
ed the cauſeway, running from Haunum to the Tweed. 
The principal town, called Roxburgh, giving the title of 
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Rowley, opinions have been entertained, which we have noticed 
Roxburgh. elſewhere. They ſeem now to be almoſt forgotten. See 
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duke to the chief of the Kers, was anciently a royal bo- Ruxey,, 
rough, containing divers pariſhes, large and flouriſhing, Roya! 


defended by a ſtrong citadel, which was often alternate- 
ly reduced by the Englith and Scotch adventurers. It 
was in beſieging this caſtle that James II. of Scotland 
loſt his life by the burſting of a cannon. In conſe. 
quence of the almoſt continual wars between the two 
nations, this fortreſs was razed, the town ruined, and 
its royalty tranſlated to Jedburgh, which is now a royal 
bor-ugh, ſituated between the Tefy and Jed. 

ROXENT-carx, or Rocx of Liſbon, a mountain and 
remarkable promontory in Portugal, ſituated in the At- 
lantic ocean, at the north entrance of the 'Tagus, 22 
miles north of Liſbon. © Feet 
ROYAL, ſomething belonging to a king: thus we 
ſay, royal family, royal aſſent, royal exchange, &c. 

Rorai Family, "The firſt and moſt conſiderable 
branch of the king's royal family, regarded by the laws 
of England, is the queen. | 

1. The queen of . 0204 is either queen regent, 

queen conſort, or queen dowager. The queen regent, 
regnant, or po is ſhe who holds the crown in 
her own right; as the firſt (and perhaps the ſecond 
queen Mary, queen Eliſabeth, and queen Anne; an 
ſuch a one has the ſame powers, prerogatives, rights, 
dignities, and duties, as it ſhe had been a king. This 
is expreſsly declated by ſtatute x Mar. I. ſt. 3. c. 1. 
But the queen cosſert is the wife of the reigning king; 
and ſhe by virtue of her marriage is participant of di- 
vers prerogatives above other women. | | 

And, firit, ſhe is a public perfon exempt and diftin&t 
from the king; and not, like other married women, 
ſo cloſely connected as to have loſt all legal or ſeparate 
exiſtence ſo long as the marriage continues. For the 
queen is of ability. to purchaſe lands and to convey 
them, to maks leaſes, to grant copyholds, and do other 
acts of ownerſhip, without the concurrence of her lord; 
which no other married woman can do: a privilege as 
old as the Saxon era. She is alſo capable of taking 
a grant ſrom the king, which no other wife is from her 
huſband ; and in this particular ſhe agreees with the au- 
5 or piiſſima regina conjux divi imperatoris of the 

oman laws; who, according to Juſtinian, was equally 
capable of making a grant to, and receiving one from, 
the emperor. The queen of England hath ſeparate 
courts and officers diſtinct from the king's, not only 
in matters of ceremony, but even of law; and her at- 
torney and ſolicitor general are entitled to a place 
within the bar of his majelly's courts, together with 
the king's counſel. She may likewiſe ſue and be ſued 
alone, without joining her huſband. She may alſo have 
a ſeparate property in goods as well as lands, and has 
a right to diſpoſe of them by will. In ſhort, ſhe is in 
all legal proceedings looked upon as a feme ſole, and 
not as a feme covert; as a fingle, not as a married wo- 
man. For which the reaſon given by Sir Edward Coke 
is this: becauſe the wiſdom of the common law would 
not have the king (whoſe continual care and ſtudy is 
for the public, and circa ardua regni) to be troubled 
and diſquieted on accouut of his wife's domeſtic af - 
fairs ; and therefore it veſts in the quzen a power of 
tu anſacting her own concerns, without the intervention 
of the king, as if ſhe was an unmarried , woman. 

The queen hath alſo many exemptions; and minute 
prerogatives. For inſtance : ſhe pays no toll; nor is 


ROY 


Royal. the liable to any amercement in any court. But in ge- 


neral, unleſs whyre the law has expreſsly declared her 
exempted, ſhe is upon the ſame footing with other ſub- 
jets; being to all intents and purpoſes the king's ſub- 
ject, and not his equal: in like manner as in the im- 
perial law, Angyfur kegibus ſolutus non eff. 

The queen hath alſo ſome pecuniary advantages, 
which form her a diſtinct revenue: as, in the firſt place, 
ſhe is intitled to an ancient perquilite called queen gold, 
or aurum regine ; Which is a royal revenue belonging 
to every queen-conſort during her marriage with the 
king, and due from every perſon who hath made a vo- 
luntary offering or fine to the king, amounting to 10 
merks or upwards, for and in conſideration of any pri- 
vileges, grants, licences, pardons, or other matter of 
royal favour conferred upon him by the king : and it 
is due in the proportion to one-tenth part more, over 
and above the entire offering or fine made to the king, 
and becomes an actual debt of record to the queen's 
majeſty by the mere recording of the fine. As, if 100 
merks of ſilver be given to the king for liberty to take 
in mortmain, or to have a fair, market, park, chaſe, 
or free-warren ; there the queen 1s entitled to 10 merks 
in ſilver, or (what was formerly an equivalent denomi- 
nation) to one merk in gold, by the name of gueen- 
gold, or aurum regine. But no ſuch payment is due for 
any aids or ſubſidies granted to the king in parliament 
or convocation ; or for fines impoſed by courts on of- 
fenders againſt their will ; nor for voluntary preſents 
to the king, without any conſideration moving from 
him to the fabiedt; nor for any ſale or contract where- 
by the preſent revenues or poſſeſſions of the crown are 

ted away or diminiſhed. 

The original revenue of the ancient queens, before 
and ſoon after the conqueſt, ſeems to have conſiſted in 
certain reſervations or rents out of the demenſe lands 
of the crown, which were expreſsly appropriated to 
her majeſty, diſtinct from the king. It is frequent in 
domeſday book, after ſpecifying the rent due to the 
crown, to add likewiſe the quantity of gold or other 
renders reſerved to the queen. Theſe were frequently 
appropriated to particular purpoſes ; to buy wood for 
her majeſty's uſe, to purchaſe oil for lamps, or to fur- 
niſh her attire from head to foot, which was frequently 
very coſtly, as one ſingle robe in the fifth year of 
Henry II. Rood the city of London in upwards of 80 
pounds: A practice ſomewhat ſimilar to that of the 
eaſtern countries, where whole cities and provinces were 
ſpecifically aſſigned to purchaſe particular parts of the 
queen's apparel. And for a farther addition to her 
income, this duty of queen-gold is ſuppoſed to have 
been originally granted ; thoſe matters of grace and 
favour, out of which it aroſe, hug frequently obtain- 
ed from the crown by the powerful interceſſion of the 
queen. There are traces of its payment, though ob- 
ſcure ones, in the book of domeſday, and in the great 
pipe-roll of Henry I. In the reign of Henry II. the 
manner of collecting it appears to have been well un- 
derſtood; and it forms a diſtint head in the ancient 
dialogue of the exchequer written in the time of that 
prince, and uſually attributed to Gervaſe of Tilbury 
From that time downwards, it was regularly claimed 
and enjoyed by all the queen-conſorts of England till 
the death of Henry VILI.; though after the acceſſion 
of che Tudor family, the collecting of it ſeems to have 
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been much neglected: and there being no queen conſort Royal. 


afterwards till the acceſſion of James I. a period of near 
60 years, its very nature and quantity then became a 
matter of doubt; and being referred by the king to 
the chief juſtices and chief baron, their report of it was 
ſ» very unfavourable, that his conſort queen Anne, 
though ſhe claimed it, yet never thought proper ta 
exact it. In 1635, 11 Car. I. a time fertile of ex- 
pedients for raiſing money upon dormant precedents in 
our old records (of which ſhip-money was a fatal in- 
ſtance), the king, a the petition of his queen Hen- 
rietta Maria, iſſued out his writ for levying it; but af- 
terwards purchaſed it of his conſort at the price of 
10,000 pounds; finding it, perhaps, too trifling and 
troubleſome to levy. And when afterwards, at the 
Reſtoration, by the abolition of military tenures, and 
the fines that were conſequent upon them, the little 
that legally remained of this revenue was reduced to 
almoſt nothing at all ; in vain did Mr Prynne, by a 
treatiſe that does honour to his abilities as a painful 
and judicious antiquarian, endeavoured to excite queen 
Catherine to revive this antiquated claim. 

Another ancient perquiſite belonging to the queen 
conſort, mentioned by all our old writers, and there- 
fore only worthy notice, is this : that on the taking a 
whale on the coaſts, which is a royal fiſh, it ſhall be di- 
vided between the king and queen ; the head only be- 
ing the king's property, and the tail of it the queen's. 
De flurgione obſervetur, quod rex illum habebit integrum : 
de balena vero ſufficit, fi rex habeat caput, et regina cau- 
dam. The reaſon of this whimſical diviſion, as afligned 
by our ancient records, was, to furniſh the queen's 
wardrobe with whale bone. 

But farther : though the queen is in all reſpects a 
ſubject, yet, in point of the ſecurity of her life and 
perſon, ſhe is put upon the ſame footing with the king. 
It is equally treaſon (by the ſtatute 25 Edward III.) 
to imagine or compals the death of our lady the king's 
companion, as of the king himſelf ; and to violate or 
defile the queen conſort, amounts to the ſame high 
crime; as well in the perſon committing the fact, as in 
the queen herſelf if conſenting. A law of Henry VIII. 
made it treaſon alſo for any woman who was not a vir- 
gin, to marry the king without informing him thereof : 
but this law was ſoon after repealed ; it treſpaſſing too 
ſtrongly, as well on natural juſtice as female modeſty. 
If however the queen be accuſed of any ſpecies of trea- 
ſon, ſhe ſhall (whether conſort dowager) be tried by 
the peers of parliament, as queen Ann Boleyn was in 
28. Hen. VIII. | ; 

The huſband of a queen regent, as prince George 
of Denmark was to queen Anne, is her ſubject; and 
may be guilty of high treaſon againſt her: but, in the 
inſtance of conjugal fidelity, he is not ſubjected to the 
ſame penal reſtrictions. For which the reaſon ſeems to 
be, that if a queen conſort is untaithful to the royal 
bed, this may debaſe or baſtardize the heirs to the 
crown ; but no ſuch danger can be conſequent on the 
infidelity of the huſband to a queen regent. 

2. A queen dowager is the widow of the king, and 
as ſuch enjoys molt of the privileges belonging to her 
as queen conſort, But it is not high treaſon to con- 
ſpire her death, or to violate her chaſtity; for the ſame 
reaſon as was before alleged, becauſe the ſucceflion to 
the crown is not thereby endangered. Yet ftill, pro. 
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Royal. dignitate regali, no man can marry a queen-dowager other branches of the royal family, who are not in the Roy: 
= without ſpecial licence from the king, on pain of for- immediate line of ſueceſſion, were therefore little far. - 
feiting his lands and g 3. This Sir Edward Coke ther regarded by the ancient law, than to give them a 
tells us, was enacted in parliament in 6 Henry VI. certain degree of precedence before all peers. and pub- 
though the ſtatute be not in print. But ſhe, though lic officers as well eccleſiaſtical: as temporal. Tbis is 
an alien born, ſhall ſtill be entitled ro dower after t done by the ſtatute 31 Heury VIII. o. 10. whic 
king's demiſe, which no other alien is. A queen-dow- enacts that no perſon except the king's children ſhal 
ager when married again to a ſubje&, doth not loſe preſume to fix or have place at the of the cloth of 
her regal dignity, as peereſſes-dowager do when they eltate in the parliament chamber; and that certain 
marry commoners. For Katharine, queen-dowager of great oſſicers therein named ſhall have precedence 
Henry V. though ſhe married a private gentleman, above all dukes, except only ſuch as. ſhall happen to be 
Owen ap Meredith ap Theodore, commonly called the 1 b ſon, brother, uncle, nephew (which Sir Ed- 
Owen Tudor; yet, by the name of Katharine queen of ward Coke explains to Aegir grandſon or nepesr), or 
England, maintained an action againſt the biſhop of brother's or ſiſter's ſon. But under the deſcription of 
of” Carliſle. And ſo the dowager of. Navarre marrying the king's children, his grandſons are held to he inclu- 
with Edmond the brother of king Edward I. main- ded, without having recourſe to Sir Edward Coke“s 
tained an action of dower by the name of queen of Na- interpretation of nephew : and therefore when. his late 
varre. | | majeſty king George II. created his grandſon Edward, 
3. The prince of Wales, or heir apparent to the the ſecond ſou of Frederick prince of Wales deceaſed, 
crown, and alſo his royal conſort, and the princeſs duke of York, and referred it to the houſe of lords to 
royal, or eldeſt daughter of the king, are likewiſe pe- ſettle his place and precedence, they certified that he 
culiarly regarded by the laws. For, By ſtatute 25 ought to have precedence next to the late duke of Cam. 
Edw. III. to compaſs or conſpire the death of the for- berland, the then king's youngeſt ſon ; and that he 
mer, or to violate the chaſtity of either of the latter, might have a ſeat on the left. hand of the cloth of eſtate. 
are as much high treaſon as to conſpire the death of But when, on the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty, 
the king, or violate the chaſtity of the queen. And theſe royal perſonages ceaſed to take 8 as the chil- 
this upon the ſame reaſon as was before given; be- dren, and ranked only as the brother and uncle of the 
cauſe the prince of Wales is next in ſucceſſion to the king, they alſo left their ſeats on the fide of the cloth 
crown, and to violate his wife might taint the blood - of eſtate ; ſo that when the duke of -Glouceſter, his ma- 
royal with baſtardy; and the eldeſt daughter of the jeſty's ſecond brother, took his ſeat in the houſe: of 
king is alſo alone inheritable to the crown on failure peers, he was placed on the upper end of the earls 
of iſſue male, and therefore more reſpected by the laws bench (on which the dukes uſually fit) next to his royal 
than any of her younger ſiſters; inſomuch that upon highneſs the duke of York. And in 1717, upon a 
this, united with other (feodal) principles, while the queſtion referred to all the Judges by king George I. 
military tenures were in force, the king might levy an it was reſolved, by the opinion of ten againſt the other 
aid for marrying his eldeſt daughter, and her only. two, that the education and care of all the king's grand- 
The heir apparent to the crown is uſually made prince children, while minors, did belong of right to his ma- 
of Wales and earl of Cheſter, by ſpecial creation and jeſty as king of this realm, even during their father's 
inveſtiture ; but being the king's eldeſt ſon, he is by life. But they all agreed, that the care and approba- 
inheritance duke of Cornwall, without any new trea- tion of their marriages, when grown up, belonged to 
tion. : the king their grandiather. And the judges have more 
4. The reſt of the royal family may be conſidered recently concurred'in opinion, that this care and appro- 
in two different lights, according to the different ſenſes bation extend alſo to the preſumptive heir of the crown ; 
in which the term royal family is uſed. The larger though to what other branches of the royal family the 
Tenſe includes all thoſe who are by any poſſibility in- ſame did extend, they did not find preciſely determined. 
| heritable to the crown. Such, before the revolution, The moſt frequent inſtances of the crown's interpoſition 
were all the deſcendants of William the Conqueror; go no farther than nephews and nieces ; but examples 
who had branched into an amazing extent by inter- are not wanting of its Yeaching to more diitant collate- 
marriages with the ancient nobility. Since the revo- rals. And the ſtatute 6 Henry VI. before-mentioned, 
lution and act of ſettlement, it means the Proteſtant which prohibits the mariiage of a queen-dowager with- 
iſſue of the princeſs Sophia; now comparatively few in out the conſent of the king, aſſi zus this reaſon for it: 
number, but which in proceſs of time may poſſibly be © becauſe the diſparagement of the queen ſhall give 
as largely diffuſed. The more confined ſenſe includes greater comfort and example to other ladies of eſtate, 
only thoſe whg. are in a certain degree of propinquity who are of the blood-royal, more lightly to diſparage 
to the reigning prince, and to whom therefore the law themſelves.” Therefore by the ſtatute 28 Hen. VIII. 
pays an extraordinary regard and reſpect; but aſter c. 18. (repealed, among other ſtatutes of treaſons, by 
that degree is paſt, they fall into the rank of ordinary 1 Edw. VI. c. 12) it was made high treaſon for any 
ſubjects, and are ſeldom conſidered any farther, unleſs man to contract marriage with the king's children or 
called to the ſucceſſion upon failure of the nearer lines. reputed children, his filters or aunts ex parte paterna, or 
For though collateral conſang uinity is regarded inde- the children of his brethren or ſiſters ; being exactly 
finitely with reſpect to inheritance or ſucceſſion, yet it the ſame degrees to which precedence is allowed by the 
is and can only be regarded within ſome certain limits ſtatute 31 * Ra VIII. betore-mentioned. And now, 
in any other reſpect, by the natural conſtitution of by ſtatute 12 Geo. III. c. '11. no deicendant of the 
things and the dictates of poſitive law. body of king George II. (other than the iſſue of prin- 
The younger ſons and daughters of the king, and cefles married into foreign families) is capable of con- 
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RUB 
tractigg matrimony, without the previous conſent of the 
king ügnißed under the great ſeal ; and any marriage 
contracted without ſuch a conſent is void. Provided, 
that ſuch of the ſaid deſcendants as are not above 25, 


may after a twelyemonth's notice given to the king's 


privy council, contract and ſolemnize marriage without 
the conſent of the crown ; unleſs both houſes of parlia- 
ment ſhall, before the expiration of the ſaid year, expreſs - 


ly declare their diſapprobation of ſuch intended mar- 


riage. And all perſons ſolemnizing, ie or being 


preſent at any ſuch prohibited marriage, ſhall incur the 


penalties of the ſtatute of premunire. 
Nora Oat, a fair ſpreading tree at Boſcobel, in 
the pariſh of Donnington in Staffordſhire, the boughs 
whereof were once covered with ivy; in the thick of 
Charles II. fat in the day · time with colo- 
nel Careleſs, and in the night lodged in Boſcobel houſe: 
ſo that they are miſtaken. who ſpeak of it as an old 
hollow oak; it being then a gay flouriſhing tree, ſur- 
ng with many more. The poor. remains thereof 
are | fenced in with a handſome wall, with this in- 
ſeription in gold letters: Feliciſimam arborem quam in 
jor regis Caroli II. Deus op. max. per quem 
reges regnant, his creſcere voluit, &c. F 
 Korar Society. See Society. | 
. ROYALTIES, the rights of the king, otherwiſe 
called the Zing's prerogative, and the regalia. Sce Pxx- 
ROGATIVE and REGAL1a. | | 
ROYENIA, in botany : A genus of the digyn 
der, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants; and in 
method ranking under the 18th order, Bi- 


and quadrivalved. . 

_ ROYSTON, a town of Hertfordſhire in England, 
ſeated in E. Long. o. 1. N. Lat. 52. 3. It is a large 
place, feated in a fertile vale full of inns, and the mar- 
ket is very conſiderable for corn. There was lately 
diſcovered; almoſt under the market - place, a ſubterra- 


neous chapel of one Roſia, a Saxon Lady: it has ſe- 


veral altars and images cut out of the. chalky ſides, and 
* in form of a ſugar-loaf, having no entrance but at 
the top. | | 
- RUBBER (India). See Caoutcnove. 
RUBENS (Sir Peter Paul), the moſt eminent of 


the Flemiſh painters, was born in 1577 ; but whether 


at Antwerp or Cologne it is not eaſy to determine. 
His father, who was a counſellor in the ſenate of Ant- 


werp, had been forced by the civil wars to ſeek refuge 
in Cologne, and during his reſidence there Rubens is 


commonly ſaid to have been born. 

. The genius of Rubens, which began to unfold itſelf 
in his earlieſt years, was cultivated with peculiar care, 
and embelliſhed with every branch of claſſical and polite 
literature. . 

He ſoon diſcovered a ſtrong inclination for defgning ; 
and uſed to amuſe himſelt with that employment in his 


leiſure hours, while the reſt of his time was devoted to 


other ſtudies. His mother, perceiving the bias of her 
ſon, permitted him to attend the inſtructions of Tobias 
Verhaecht a painter of architecture and landſcape. He 
next became the pupil of Adam Van Oort, but he ſoon 
found that the abilities of this maſter were inſufficient 
to anſwer his elevated ideas. His ſurly temper too was 
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diſguſtful to Rubens, whoſe natural diſpoſition was mo- Rubens, 
— — 


ia or- 


made him ſecretary to his. privy council. 
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deit and amiable. 

Anxious to find. an-artiſt whoſe genius and diſpoſi- 
tions were congenial with his own, he became the diſ- 
ciple of Octavio Van Veen, generally knowg;by the 
name of Otho Venius, a painter of ſingular —.— and 
who was not only ſkilled in the principles of his art, 
but alſo diſtinguiſhed for learning and other accompliſh- 
ments. Between the maſter and ſcholar a remarkable 
ſimilatity appeared in temper and inclination ; indeed, 
in the whole turn of their minds. It was this conge- 
niality of ſentiments which animated Rubens with that 
ardent paſſion for the art of painting which at length 
determined him to purſue it is a profeiſion, From this 
time he gave up his whole mind to it; and ſo ſucceſsful 
were his exertions, that he ſoon equalled his maſter. 
In order to arrive at that perfection which he already 
beheld in idea, it became requiſite to ſtudy the produc- 
tions of the moſt eminent artiſts, For this purpoſe he 
travelled through Italy, viſiting the moſt valuable col- 
lections of paintings and antique ſtatues with which that 
country abounds. 

Sandrart, who was intimately acquainted with Ru- 
bens, informs us, that he was recommended in the moſt 
honourable manner to the duke of Mantua by the arch- 
duke Albert, who had witnefſed his talents in the finiſh- 
ing of ſome. hne paintings deſigned for his own palace. 
At Mantua he was received by the duke with the moſt 
flattering marks of diſtinction, and had opportunities of 
improving himſelf which he did not neglect. Here he 
carefully itudied the works of Julio Romano. He next 
viſited Rome, where he had an opportunity of examin- 
ing the productions of Raphael. The paintings of 
Titian and Paolo Veroneſe called him to Venice, where 
he accompliſhed himſelf in the art of colouring. 

He continued in Italy ſeven years. At length re- 
ceiving intelligence that his mother was taken ill, he 
haſtened to Antwerp: but his filial affection was not 
ee with a ſight of her; ſhe died before his arrival. 

e married ſoon after; but his wiſe dying at the end 
of four years, he retired from Antwerp for fume time, 
and endeavoured to ſoothe his melancholy by a journey 
to Holland. At Utrecht he viſited Hurtort, tor whom 
he had a great value. 

The fame of Rubens was now ſpread over Europe. 
He was invited by. Mary of Medicis queen of Henry 
IV. of France to Paris, where he painted alleries 
in the palace of Luxe Theſe form a ſeries of 
paintings which delineate the hiſtory of Mary; and al- 
ford a convincing proof how well qualified he was to 
excel in allegorical and emblematical compoſitions. 
While at Paris he became acquainted with the duke of 
Buckingham, who was ſo taken with his great talents 
and accomplilhments, that he judged him well qualified 
to explain to Iiabella, the wife of Albert the archduke, 
the cauſe of the miſunderſtanding which had taken 
place between the courts of England and Spain. L 
this employment Rubens acquicted himſelf with ſuch 
propriety, that Iſabella appointed him envoy to the 
king of Spain, with a commiſſion to propoſe terms of- 
peace, and to bring back the inſtructions of that mo- 
narch. Philip was no leſs captivated with Rubens: 


He conferred on him the honour of knighthood, and 
Rubens 


returned 


— 


Rubens. 


* 
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returned to Bruſſels, and thence paſſed over into Eng- 
land in 1630 with a commiſſion from the Catholic king 
to negociate a piece between the two crowns. He 
was ſucceſsfal in his negociation, and a treaty was con- 
clu.led. Charles I. who then filled the Britiſh throne, 
could not receive Rubens in a public character on ac- 
count of his profeſſion; nevertheleſs, he treated him 
with every wark of reſpect. Having engaged him to 
paint ſome of the apartments of Whitehall, he not only 
2 05 niq; a handſome ſum of money, but, as an acknow- 
edge ment of his merit created him a knight; and the 
duke of Buckingham, his friend and patron, purchaſed 
of him a collection of pictures, ſtatues, medals, and an- 
tiques, with the ſum of L. 10, 00. 

He returned to Spain, where he was magnificently 
honoured and rewarded for his ſervices. He was crea- 
ted a gentleman of the king's bedchamber, and named 
ſecretary to the council of ſtate in the Netherlands. 
Rubens, however, did not lay aſide his profeſſion. He 


returned to An:werp, where he married a ſecond wiſe | 


called Helena Forment, who, being an eminent beauty, 
helped him much in the figures of his women. He 
died on zoth May 1640, in the 63d year of his age; 


leaving vaſt riches to his children. Albert his eldeſt ſon 


ſacceeded him in the office of ſecretary of ſtate in Flan- 
ders. 

As Rubens was poſſeſſed of all the ornaments and 
advantages that render a man worthy to be eſteemed or 
courted, he was always treated as a perſon of conſe- 
quence, His figure was noble, his manners engaging, 
and his converſation lively; his learning was univer{: 
Though his favourite ſtudy muſt have occupied him 
much, yet he found time to read the works of the moſt 
celebrated authors, and eſpecially the poets. He ſpoke 


ſeveral languages perfectly, and was an excellent ſtates- 


man | 

His houſe at Antwerp was enriched with every thing 
in the arts that was rare and valuable. It contained 
one ſpacious apartment, in imitation of the rotunda at 
Rome, adorned with a choice collection of pictures 
which he had purchaſed in Italy ; part of which he ſold 
to the duke of Buckingham 

His genius qualified him to excel equally in every 
thing hat can enter into the compoſition of a picture. 
His invention was ſo fertile, that, if he had occaſion to 
paint the ſame ſubje& ſeveral times, his imagination al- 
ways ſupplied him with ſomething ſtriking and new. 
The attitudes of his figures are natural and varied, the 
carriage of the head is peculiarly graceful, and his ex- 
preſſi-n noble and animated. | 

He is by all allowed to have carried the art of co- 
louriug to its higheſt pitch; he underitood ſo thoroughly 
thc true principles of the chiaro-ſcuro, that he gave to 
hi: figures the utmoſt harmony, anda prominence reſem- 
His pencil is mellowed, his itrokes bold 
and eaſy, his carnation glows with life, and his drapery 
is &mple, but grand, broad, and hung with much kill. 

The great excellence of Rubens appears in his grand 
campoſitions; for as they are to be viewed ata diſtance, 
hc laid on a proper body of colours with uncommon 
bol.inets, and fixed all his tints in their proper places; 
ſ» th it he never impaired their luſtre by breaking or 
tor timing hem; but touched them in ſuch a manner as 
to give them a laſting force, beauty, and harmony, 

It is generally allowed, that Rubens wanted correR- 
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neſs in drawing and defigning ; ſome of his figures be- Rubens, 
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ing heavy and too ſhort, and the limbs in ſome parts 
not 2 ſketched in the outline. Though he 
had ſpent ſeven years in Italy in ſtudying thoſe antiques 
by which other celebrated artiſts hadmodelled their taſte; 
though he had examined them with ſuch minute attention 
as not only to perceive their beauties, but to be qualified 


to deſcribe them in a Diſſertation which he wrote on 


that ſubje& : yet he ſeems never to have diveſted him- 
ſelf of that heavy ſtyle of painting, which, being pe- 
culiar to his native country, he had infenſibly acquired. 
The aſtoniſhing rapidity too with which he painted, 
made him fall into inaccuracies, from which thoſe works 
that he finiſhed with care are entirely exempted. 

Among his finiſhed pieces may be mentioned the 
Crucifixion of Jeſus Chriſt betweeen the two Thieves, 
which was very lately to be ſeen at Antwerp; but of 
all his works the paintings in the palace of Luxemburg 
beſt diſplay his genius and his ſtyle. 

It is the obſervation of Algarotti, that he was more 
moderate in his movements than Tintoretto, and more 
ſoft in his chiaro-ſcuro than Carravaggio ; but not ſo 
rich in his compoſitions, nor ſo light in his touches, as 
Paolo Veroneſe; in his carnations leſs true than Titian, 
and leſs delicate than Vandyck. Yet he contrived to 
give his colours the utmoſt tranſparency and harmony, 
notwithſtanding the extraordinary deepneſs of them; 
and he had a ſtrength and grandeur of ſtyle entirely 
his own. 

RUBIA, mappts : A genus of the monogynia or- 
der, 8 to the tetrandria claſs of plants; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 47th order, Stel- 
latæ. The corolla is monopetalous and campanulated ; 
and there are two monoſpermous berries. There are 
three ſpecies, of which the moſt remarkable is the tinc- 


torum, or dyer's madder, ſo much uſed by the dyer's 


and callico-printers. This hath a perennial root and 
annual ſtalk : the root is compoſed of many long, thick, 
ſucculent fibres, almoſt as large as a man's little finger; 
theſe are joined at the top in a head like aſparagus, 
and run very deep into the ground. From the upper 
part, or head of the root, come out many ſide- roots, 
which extend juſt under the ſurface of the ground to 
a great diſtance, whereby it propagates very faſt ; for 
theſe ſend up a great number of ſhoots, which, if care- 
fully taken off in the ſpring ſoon after they are above 
ground become ſo many plants. Theſe roots are of a 
reddiſh colour, ſomewhat tranſparent ; and have a yel- 
lowiſh pith in the middle, which is tough and of a bit- 
terith taſte. From this root ariſe many large four- 
cornered jointed (talks, which, in good land, will grow 
five or ſix feet long, and if ſupported, ſometimes ſeven 


or eight: they are armed with ſhort herbacebus prickles; © 


and at each joint are placed five or fix ſpear-ſhaped 


leaves: their upper ſurface#are ſmooth : but their mid- 


rib on the under fide is armed with rough herbaceous 
ſpines, and the leaves fit cloſe to the branches in whorls. 
From the joints of the ſtalk come out the branches, 
which ſuſtain the flowers: they are placed by pairs op- 
polite ; each pair eroſſiug the other: theſe have a few 
ſmall leaves toward the bottom, which are by threes, 
and upwards by pairs oppoſite: the branches are ter- 
minated by looſe branching ſpikes of yellow flowers, 
which are cut into four parts reſembling itars. Theſe 
appear in June, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by ſeeds, 


which 
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Rubininſka which ſeldom ripen in England. For the manner of 
- Rubvs/ its cultivation and preparation for the uſe of dyers, ſce 
—— the article Mabbix. 1 i 

_ Madder-roct is uſed in medicine. The virtues at- 
tributed to it are thoſe of a detergent and aperient; 
whence it has been uſually ranked among the opening 
roots, and recommended in obſtructions of the viſcera, 
particularly. of the kidneys, in coagulations of the blood 
from falls or bruiſes, in the jaundice, and beginning 
dropſies. It is an ingredient in the icteric decoction 
of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. ; 

It is | obſervable, that this root, taken internally, 
tinges the urine of a deep red colour ; and in the Phi- 
loſophical 'Tranſations we have an account of its pro- 
ducing a like effect upon the bones of animals who 
bad it. mixed with their food: all the bones, parti- 
cularly the more ſolid ones, were ſaid to be changed, 
both externally and internally, to a deep red; but nei- 
ther the fleſhy nor the cartilaginous parts ſuffered any al- 
terations : ſome of theſe bones macerated in water for 
many weeks together, and afterwards ſteeped and boil- 
ed in ſpirit of wine, loſt none of their colour, nor com- 
municated any tinge to the liquors. This root, there- 
fore, was concluded to be poſſeſſed of great ſubtilty of 

rts, and its medical virtues hence to deſerve inquiry. 
The ſame trials, however, made by others, have not 
been found to produce the ſame effects as thoſe above- 
mentioned, —Of late the root has come into great re- 
putation as an emmenagogue. | ; 

RUBININSKA, one of the northern provinces of 
Ruſſia, bounded by the province of Dwina on the 
north, by Syrianes on the ealt, by Belozera on the 
ſouth, and by the lake Onega on the welt, a 

RU BRIC, in the canon law, ſignifies a title or ar- 
ticle in certain ancient law-books; thus called becauſe 
written, as the titles f the chapters in our ancient 


bibles are, in red letters. 
RUBUS, the BransBLE, or 


dria claſs of plants; and in the natural order ranking 
under the 35th order, Senticoſa. » The calyx is quin- 
quefid, the petals five; the berry conſiſting of mono- 
ſpermous acini or pulpy grains. The principal ſpecies 
is the common raſpberry, which, with its varieties, de- 
mands culture in every garden for their fruit; particu- 

ly the common red kind, white ſort, and twice- 


| eneral plantations, we chooſe principally the 
8 1— the white kind, as being generally 
the greateſt bearers of all; planting alſo a thare of the 
twice-bearing ſort, both as a curiofity and for the 
ſake of its autumnal crops or fruit, which in favour- 
able ſeaſons ripen in tolerable perfection; obſerving 
to allow all the ſorts ſome open expoſure in the kitchen 
garden, though they will proſper in almoſt any ſitua- 
tion, 
The other ſpecies are conſidered as plants of variety, 
for hardy, plantations in the ſhrubbery. Some of them 
are alſo very ornamental flowering plants; particularly 
the Vitginian flowering raſpberry, and the double- 
bloſſomed bramble, which have great merit as furniture 


bramble, which is a great curiolity. AV the other ſpe- 
cies and varieties ſerve to diverſiſy large collections. 
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Raſlerry buſh : A ge- 


nus of the polygamia order, belonging to the icoſan- 


for ornamental compartments ; and the white-berried 


RUB 


"RUBY, a genus of precious ſtones of various co- Ruby. 
lours ; as, 1. Of a deep red colour inclining a little to 
purple; the carbuncle of Pliny. 2. The ſpinell, of the 
colour of a bright corn poppy flower. 3. The balaſs 
or pale red inclining to violet ; ſuppoſed to be the mo- 
ther of rubies. 4. The rubicell, of a reddiſh yellow. 
According to Cronſtedt, the ruby chryſtalliſes into an oc- 
toedral form, as well as the diamond, from which it 
differs very little in hardneſs and weight, whence he 
concIndes that they are both of the ſame nature; but 
ſome late experiments have ſhown that the diamond dif- 
ters exceſſiveiy from all other gems, in being diſſipable 
by a ſtrong fire, which the others reſiſt. Tavernier and 
Dutens inform us, that in the Eaſt Indies all coloured 
gems are named rubies, without regard to what their 
colours may be; and that the particular colour is 
added to the name of each in order to diſtinguith 
them from one another. There are, however, ſome 
{oft ſtones of this kind which they call bacan ; and 
ie is certain, that the hard and brilliant rubies named 
oriental, as well as the ſaphires and topazes, ate all the 
ſame, excepting only the circumſtance of colour. Some 
are partly red and partly blue, yellow, and ſome quite 
colourleſs. The ſpinell rubies are about half the va- 
lue of diamonds of the ſame weight ; the balaſs is va- 
lued at 30 ſhillings per carat. Tavernier mentions 108 
rubies in the throne of the great Mogul, from 100 
to 200 carats, and of a round one almoſt 24 ounces : 
there is alſo mention made by other travellers of rubies 
exceeding 200 carats in weight. According to Du- 
tens a perfect ruby, if it weighs more than 32. ca- 
rats, is of greater value than a diamond of the fame 
weight. If it weighs one carat, it is worth 10 gui- 
neas ; if two carats, 40 guineas ; three carats, 1 50 gui- 
neas; if fix carats, upwards of 1000 guines. 
According to the experiments of Bergman and A- 
chard, the texture of the ruby is foliated like that of 
diamonds ; it is fuſible with borax in a ſtrong and long 
continued heat, running into a tranſparent glaſs of a 
pale green colour: the ſame effect is produced by mi- 
crocoſmic ſalt ; but with ſedative ſalt, or mineral or 
vegetable alkali, the glaſs is opaque and differently co- 
loured. From the experiments of M. d' Arcet, it appears 
that the ruby does not loſe its colour in the greateſt 


fire; but Henckel ſays, chat, by means of a burning 


glaſs, he ſoftened it in ſuch a manner as to receive the 


bearing raſpberry 3; all of which are great bearers : but. impreſſion of a ſeal of jaſper. It becomes electric by 


being rubbed. Its ſpecitic gravity, according to Berg- 
man, is from 3,180 to 4,240 ; but Briſſon tells us that 
it is 4,283. The ſpecific gravity of the ſpinell is 3,760, 
of the Braſilian ruby 3,531. | 

Rubies are met with in the Capelan mountains of 
Pegu in the Eaſt Indies ; and at Caos, Ava, Biſnagar, 
Calicut, Cananor, Ceilan, and Braſil. They are found 
in the ſands of rivers of a red colour, in an argillaceous 
earth of an hard texture and greeniſh colour: ſome. 
times they adhere to red rocks. The ſpinell rubies 
are met with in Hungary, Sileſia, Bohemia, and Bra- 
fil. The balaſs comes principally from Braſil, though 
ſome are alſo brought from the Eaſt Indies. The ru. 
bicell comes allo trom Braſil, but are ſaid to loſe their 
colour in the fire. A variety of this gem, but of a 
ſoft quality, is found in great plenty on the ſea-ſhore 
near Ely in Fifeſhire, Scotland. There is alſo a ons 
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which comes near to the ruby found near Portſoy, 
Banffshire, and at Inverary, Argyleſhire, Scotland. The 
rubino di rocta of the Italians is a true garnet of a deep 
red and violet, or of the amethyſt colour. What is 
called ruby of arſenic or of ſulphur is the realgar : the 
ruby of zinc is the red blend; and the ruby of filver 
is the red ſilver ore. 

Rubies may be artificially made from Braſilian to- 
pazes of a ſmoky appearance, by giving them a gra- 
dual heat in a crucible filled with aſhes, until it be red- 
hot. | 

Neck Rosr, the amethyſtizentas of the ancients, is 


ſound in Syria, Calcutta, Cananor, Cambaya, and 


Ethiopia. It is the moſt valued of all the ſpecies of gar- 
nets, and is frequently ſold as a ruby under the name 
of rubinus Raſſcum. See Garner and Runy. 


RUCTA TION, a ventoſity arifing from indigel- 


tion, and diſcharging itſelf at the mouth with a very 


 diſagreeable noiſe. 


RUDBECK (Olaus), a learned Swediſh phyſician, 
bora of an ancient and noble family in 1630. He be- 
came proſeſſor of medicine at Upſal, where he acquired 
great applauſe by his extenſive knowledge ; and died 
in 1702. His principal works are, 1. Exercitatio an- 
tomica, exhibens duftus movos hepaticos aquoſos, & vaſa 
elandularum ſeroſa, in 4to. He there afferts his claim 
to the diſcov 
pretenſions of Thomas Bartholin. 
Manheim, veræ Fapheti paſlerorum ſedes ac patria, 4 
vols folio, is full of ſtrange paradoxes ſupported with 
profound learning: he there endeavours to prove, that 
Sweden was the country whence all the ancient Pagan 
divinities and our firſt parents were derived ; and that 
the Germans, Engliſh, French, Danes, Greeks, and 
Romans, with all other nations, originally came from 
thence. 

RUDBECKIA, in botany : a genus of the poly- 
gamia fruſtanea order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs 
of plants; and in the natural method _—_— under 
the 49th order, Compoſite. The receptacle is paleaceous 
and conical; the pappus conſiſts of a quadridentate 
margin; the calyx of a double ſeries of ſcaly leaves. 

RUDDER, in navigation, a piece of timber turning 
on hinges in the ſtern of the ſhip, and which, oppoling 
ſometimes one fide in the water and ſometimes another, 
turns or directs the veſſel this way or that. See 


 HeLm. 


In the ſeventh volume of the Tranſactions of the So- 
ciety inſtituted at London for the Encouragement of 
Arts, ManufaQures, and Commerce, there is explained 
a method of ſupplying the loſs of a thip's rudder at ſea. 
The invention, which is Captain Pakenham's of the 
royal navy, has been approved by Admiral Cornwallis, 
the commiſſioners ef the admiralty, by the ſociety in 
whoſe tranſactions the account of it was firſt publiſhed, 
and who preſented to Captain Pakenham their gold me- 
dal, by the Trinity-houſe, by the managing owners of 
Eaſt India ſhipping, by the duke of Sudermania the 
preſent regent of Sweden, and by the ſociety for the 
improvement of naval architecture. The ſubſſitute here 
recommended for a loſt rudder, ſays the inventor, is 
formed of thoſe materials without which no ſhip goes 
to ſea, and its conſtruction is ſimple and ſpeedy. Cap- 
tain Pakenham, hoWever, did not give a particular ac- 
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count of his invention to the ſociety whom he addreſſed, Rudder 


he had 'conceived to practice. 
1788, he made this trial with the Merlin of Newfound- 
land; and he declares that, during the different ma- 


of the lymphatic veffels, againſt the 
2. Athlantica, froe” 


RUD 


and to whom he ſent, a model of bis invettion, till ſuh 


time as he had an opportunity of reducing the th 
On the th of Jas. 


neuvres of tacking and wearing, be could not diſcover. 
the leaſt variation between the operation of the ma- 
chine and that of the ſhip's rudder: ſhe was ſteered 


with the ſame eaſe by one man, and anſwered the helm, 
| Admiral Cornwallis 
certifies the ſame with reſpect to the Crown of 64 guns; 


in every ſituation fully as quick. 


which loſt her rudder on the Kentiſh Knock, when 
with the ſubſtitute ſhe was Reered to Portſmouth with 


the utmoſt eaſe in a heavy gale, and, as the admiral aſ- 
ſerts, it would have taken her to the Eaſt Indies. 


The materials and conſtruction are thus deſcribed in 
the Tranſactions. Ne 1. a top-maſt inverted ; the 


' fid-hole to ſhip the tiller in, and ſecured with hoops 
from the anchor ſtocks ; the heel forming the head of 
the rudder. Ne 2. The inner half of a jibb boom. No 3. 


The outer half of a jibb- boom. Nꝰ 4. A fiſh; the who 


of theſe materials well-bolted together: — in a merchant- 


man her ruff. tree. Ne 5. A cap, with the ſquare part 
cut out to fit the ſtern-poſt, and acting as a lower gud- 
geon, ſecured to the ſtera-poſt with hawſers, leading 
om the bolts of the cap, under the ſhip's bottom, in- 
to the hawſe-holes, and hove well tort. Ne 6. A plank, 
or, if none on board the ſhips, gangboards. Ne 7. An- 
chor-ſtocks, made to fit the topmalt as partners, ſecu- 
red to the deck, and ſupplying the place of che upper 
gudgeon, and in a merchant- hip the clamps of her wind- 
laſs. Ne 8. A ſtern-poſt. Ne g. Hoops from the an- 
chor ſtocks. Ne 10. Pigs of ballaſt, to ſink the lower 
part. The head of the rudder to paſs through as ma- 
ny decks as you wiſh.“ \ 
On this the Captain makes the following remarks : 
« It might probably be ſuppoſed, that a difficulty 
would occur in bringing the jaws of the cap to embrace 
the ſtern · poſt; but this will at once be obviated, when 
it is remembered that the top-cbains, or hawſers, lead- 
ing from each end of the jaws, under the ſhip's bottom, 
are in fact a continuance of the jaws themſelves. Nor 
can it be apprehended that the cap, when fixed, may be 
impelled from its ſtation, either by the efforts of the 
ſea, or the courſe of the ſhip through the water, tho” 
even the hawſers, which confine jt in the firſt inſtance, 
ſhould be relaxed :—the experiment proves, that the 
partners muſt be firſt torn away, or the main-piece bro- 
ken off, | | 
« Since the improved ſtate of navigation, notwith- 
ſanding remedies have been found in general for the 
molt difaſtrous accidents at ſea, experience has evinced 
that wh complete, had been hitherto invented to 
ſupply the loſs of a rudder. The firſt expedient with- 
in my knowledge were cables veered aſtern, with tackles 
leading from them to the ſhip's quarters. This practice 
was ſaperſeded by the invention of the-machiae uſually 
called ide Ipſwich machine ; but the conſtruction of it is 
complex and unwieldy, and veſſels are ſeldom found in 
poſſeſſion of the materials which form it. Commodore 
Byron, in the Journal of his Voyage round the World, 
ſays, that the Tamer, with every aſſiſtanee from his own 
ſhip, was five days in conſtructing it. Beſides, 1 —— the 
ä before- 


Plate 


Ceccxen 
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nuddiman. beforementioned ſcheme, it can only operate to ſteer a from morning till night.” Tho' Ruddiman was only Ruddiman. 
WIS ſhip large (and that but very wildly), and of courſe, twenty years of age when he left the univerſity, it ap. — 
under the eircumſtance of a lee-ſhore, defeat the moſt pears from a book intitled Rhetoricorum Libri tres, com- 

{kilful exertions of a ſeaman. Several other expedients poſed before this period, but never publiſhed, that he 

have been adopted, which I ſhall not mention here, as had then read the Roman claſſics with uncommon at- 

the ſame defects equally appear in all. tention and advantage. 

Thus it was apparent, that ample room was left for He was ſoon after engaged as a tutor to the ſon of 
the diſcovery of ſome more certain reſource than any of Robert Young, Eſq; of Auldbar, the great grandſon of 
the former; and the ſcheme which has fuggeſted itſelf Sir, Peter Young, who under the direction of Bucha- 
to me, will, I truſt, be found fully to anſwer the pur- nan had been preceptor of James VI. His income 
poſe intended. The materials are ſach as ſcarcely any here mult have been very ſmall, or his ſituation unplea- 
ſhip can venture to ſea without; and the conſtruction ſant; for within a year he accepted the office of ſchool- 
ſo ſpeedy, eaſy, and ſimple, that the capacity of the maſter in the pariſh of Laurence-kirk. The profeſſion 
meaneſt ſailor will at once conceive it. I need not, of ſchoolmaſter in a country-pariſh at that period could 
from mathematical principles, ſhow the certainty of its open no field for ambition, nor proſpe& of great emo- 
effect, as it is formed and managed in the ſame manner lument; for. by an act of parliament paſſed in 1633, 
as a ſhip's common rudder ; and as the common rudder the ſalary appropriated to this office could not be in- 
is certainly of all inventions the be calculated for guid- creaſed above 200 merks Scots, or L. 11: 2: 23 Ster- 
ing a veſſel through the water, it will of courſe follow, ling. In diſcharging the duties of this humble but im- 
that whatever ſubſtitute the neargſt reſembles that, muſt portant ſtation, 3t is probable that he uſed Simſon's - 
be beſt adapted to ſupply its loſs.” Rummenta Grammatica, which was then originally taught 

RUDDIMAN (Thomas), one of the moſt eminent in the northern ſchools, and by which he himſelf had 

mmarians which Scotland had produced, was born been inſtructed in the principles of Latin grammar. 
in October 1674 at Raggel, in the pariſh of Boyndie When Ruddiman had ſpent three years and a half in 
and county of Banff, His father James Ruddiman this employment, the celebrated Dr Pitcairne happen- 
was a farmer, and ſtrongly attached to the houſe of ing to paſs through Laurence-kirk, was detained in 
Stuart. — that village by à violent ſtorm. Pitcairne wanting 

Mr Ruddiman was inſtructed in the principles of La- amuſement, inquired at the hoſteſs it the could procure 
un grammar at the pariſh· ſchool of Boyndie, where his any agreeable companion to bear him company at din- 
application was fo vigorous, and his progreſs fo rapid, ner. She replied, that the ſchoolmaſter, though young, 
that he quickly ſurpaſſed all his claſs-tellows. His was ſaid to be learned, and, though modelt, the was 
maſter, George Moriſon, who was a {kilful and attentive ſure could talk, Pitcairne was delighted with the con- 
teacher, being unwilling to check his ardour for learn- verſation and learning ot his new companion, invited 
ing, permitted him to follow the impulſe of his genius, him to Edinburgh, and promiſed him his patronage. 
and to advance without waiting the flow progreſs of When Ruddiman arrived in Edinburgh, the advo- 
the other boys. | | cates library which had been founded eighteen years 

The pleaſure which the youthful mind receives from before by Sir George Makenzie, attraged his curio- 
vivid deſcription, though wild and romantic, approaches fity and attention, and he was ſoon after appointed aſ- 
to ecſtacy, and often makes an impreſſion which remains - ſiſtant-keeper under Mr Spottiſwoode the principal libra- 
indelible. While at ſchool, the firſt book which charm- rian. His ſalary for executing this laborious office was 
ed the opening mind of Ruddiman was Ovid's Meta- L. 8:6: 8. He had beſides a ſmall honorary preſenc 
morphoſes ; nor did he ceaſe to reliſh the beauties of from thoſe who were admitted advocates for correcting 
this author when bis judgment was mature, for during their theſes: he was alſò paid for copying manuſcripts 
the reſt of his life Ovid was his favourite poet. for the uſe of the library. And the taculty, before he 

At the age of ſixteen he became anxious to purſue had held the office two years, were ſo highly pleaſed 
his ſtudies at the univerſity ; but his father thinking with his conduct, that they made him a preſent of 50 
him too young, oppoſed his inclination. Hearing of pounds Scots, or L. 4: 3: 4 Sterling. 
the competition trial, which was annually held at King's During the'fitting of the court of ſeſſion he attended 
college, Aberdeen, for a certain number of burſaries on the library from ten till three. But this confinement 
the foundation of that univerſity, Ruddiman's ambition did not prevent him from engaging in other laborious 
was kindled. Without the knowledge of his father, duties: A part of his time was occupied in teaching 
and with only a ſingle guinea in his pocket, which his young gentlemen the Latin language. Some he at- 
ſiſter had privately given him, he ſet out for that place, tended at their lodgings, ſome waited upon him, and 
Oa the road he was met by a company of gypſeys, ſome reſided in his own houſe. An exact lift of the 
who robbed him of his coat, his ſhoes, his ſtockings, names of thoſe who attended him, expreſſing the date 
and his guinea, This misſortune did not damp his en- of their entry, and the ſums which he was to receive 
terpriling ſpirit : He continued his journey to Aber. from each, has been found in his pocket-book ; a cu- 
deen, preſented himſelf before the proſeſſors as a candi- rious relick, which is {till preſerved. | 
date; and though he had neither clothes to give hhma When Ruddiman's metit as a ſcholar became better 
decent appearance nor friends to recommend him, he known, his aſſiſtance was anxiouſly ſolicited by thoſe 
gained the firſt prize. | who were engaged in literary publications. Freebairne, 

After attending the univerſity ſour years, he obtain- a reſpectable bookſeller of that period, prevail-d upon 
ed the degree of maſter of arts; an honour of which he him to correct and prepare for the preſs Sir Robert 
was always proud. The theſis ſays, the diſputation on Sibbald's Intraductio ad biſtoriam rerum a Romanis geſia- 
this occalion laſted ab aurora n/que ad weſperum, i. e. rum in ea Borealts Britannie parte que ultra murum 

Vor. XVI. | 3Z Pificum 
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Sterling he contributed his aid to the publication of 
Sir Robert Spottiſwoode's Practiques of the Laws of 
Scotland. 

In 1707 he commenced auctioneer, an employment 
not very ſuitable to the dignified character of a man of 
letters : but to this occupation he was probably impel- 
led by neceſſity; for upon balancing his accounts at the 
end of the preceding year, the whole ſurplus was 
L. 28. 2s. with proſpects of L. 236: 7: 6 Scots. 
Ruddiman had a family; and ſeems to have been a 
ſiranger to that fooliſh pride which has ſeduced ſome h- 
terary men into the. opinion, that it 1s more honourable 
to ſtarve than have recourſe to an occupation which 
men of rank and opulence are accuſtomed to deſpite. 
"The fame year he publiſhed an edition of Foluſent de 
Animi Tranqulitate Dial-gus, to which he prefixed the 
life of Volutenus. Voluſenus er Wilſon was'a learned 
Scotſman, and had the honour to be patronized by Car- 
dinal Wolſey (fee Witson). In 1709 he publiſhed 
Fohn/toni Cantici Solomonis Paraphrafis Poetica, and 
Fohnfleni Cantica with notes, which he dedicated in 
verſe to his friend and patron Dr Pitcairne. The edi- 
tion conſiſted of 200 copies. The expence of printing 
amounted to L. 5. 10s, Sterling, and he ſold them at 
a ſhilling each copy. a : 

The philological talents of Ruddiman were next di- 
reed to a more important object, in which they be- 
came more conſpicuous and uſeful. 
bookſeller propoſed to publiſh a new edition of the Scot- 
tiſh tranſlation of Virgil's Aneid by Gawin Douglas 
biſhop of Dunkeld. Of the contributions which ſome 
eminent charaQers of the age preſented, the moſt va- 
luable were ſupplied by Ruddiman. Freebairne ac- 
knowledged in general terms this obligation, but has 
not done him the juſtice to. inform the reader what 
theſe valuable contributions were, and Ruddiman's mo- 
deſty reſtrained him from publickly aſſerting his claim. 
From the pocket-book which has been already men- 
tioned, it appears that Ruddiman corrected the work 
and wrote the gloſſary; and there is ſtrong reaſon to 
believe that he was the author of the 42 general rules 
for aſliſting the reader to underftand the language of 
Douglas. 'To thoſe who wiſh to be acquainted with 
the ancient language of this iſland, the gloſſary, will be 


a treaſure, as it forms a compendious dictionary of the 


Anglo-Saxon. For this elaborate work Ruddiman was 
allowed L8: 6: 8 Sterling, 

The reputation of Ruddiman had now extended to a 
diſtance, He was invited by the magiſtrates of Dun- 
dee to be rector of the grammar-ſchool of that town; 
but the faculty of advocates, anxious to retain him, 
augmented his ſalary to L. 30: 6: 8 Sterling, and he 
declined the offer. 8 

In 1711 he aſſiſted Biſhop Sage in publiſhing Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden's works; and performed the 
fame favour to Dr Abercrombie, who was then prepa- 
ring for the preſs his Martial Atchievements. 


* 
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Rnddiman. Pidticum gi. Ile received for his labour L. 3 Sterling. 
— At the requeſt of Mr Spottiſwoode librarian, for L. 3 


II 1713; he was depri 
On this occaſion he teſtified all the reſpect which friend - 


Freebairne the 
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ſhip could inſpire to the memory of his deceaſed patron 
and ſurviving family. He compoſed Pitcairne's epi- 
taph, and conducted the ſale of his library, which was 
diſpoſed of to Peter the Great. 

In 1714 the Rudiments of the Latin tongue were 
publiſhed. Eighteen or nineteen ory] anyonng com- 
poſed by Scotchmen, had appeared before this period; 

et ſuch is the intrinfic value of this little treatiſe, that 
it ſoon ſuperſeded all other books on the ſubjeR, and is 
now taught in all the grammar-ſchools in Scotland. It 
has alſo been tranſlated into other languages. 

He was next called upon to publiſh the works of 
Buchanan. The value of theſe he enhanced much by 
an elaborate preface, his Tabula Regum Scotie Chronolo- 
gica, and Propriorum Nominum Interpretatio; The in- 
terpretation of proper names was highly requiſite for 
Buchanan has ſo diſguiſed them in the Roman dreſs, 
that the original name is ſcarcely diſcernible ; and the 
preface puts the reader on his guard againſt the chro- 
nological errors and factious ſpirit of the hiſtory. . Rud- 
diman alſo added a learned diflertation, intitled De Me- 
tris Buchananzis Libellus, and ſabjoined annotations cri- 
tical and political on the Hiſtory of Scotland. As he 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Queen Mary, he raiſed againſt 
himſelf an hoſt of enemies, and gave occaſion to that 
celebrated controverſy which has carried on with 
much keenneſs and animoſity, and with little intermiſ- 
ſion, even to the preſent times. For this work Ruddi- 
man was promiſed L. 40 Sterling. 3 

He had now been ſo long accuſtomed to ſuperintend 
the preſs, that he was led to form the plan of erecting a 
ee wes himſelf (4). Accordingly, in the year 
1715, he commenced printer in partnerſhip with his 
brother Walter, who had been regularly bred to the 
buſineſs. Some years after he was appointed printer 
to the univerſity, along with James Davidſon book- 
ſeller. 

The firſt literary ſociety formed in Scotland was in- 
ſtituted in the year 1718. It probably derived its ori- 
gin from the factious and turbulent ſpirit of the times. 
The learned, anxious perhaps to find ſome reſpite from 
the political diſſenſions of the day, endeavoured to pro- 
cure it in elegant amuſement ; for one of the fundamen- 
tal articles of the new aſſociation was, that the © affairs 
of church and ſtate ſhould not be introduced.” Rud- 
diman and the maſters of the high-ſchool had the ho- 
nour to found this ſociety. 'They were afterwards joined 
by Lord Kaimes. 7 

In 1725 the firſt part of his Grammatice Latine In- 


ſiitutiones, which treated of etymology, was publithed. 


The ſecond part, which explained the nature and prin- 
ciples of ſyntax, appeared in 1731. He allo wrote a 
third part on proſody, which is ſaid to be more copious 
and correct than any other publication on the ſubject. 
When urged to give it to the public, he ſaid dryly, 
« The age has ſo little taſte, the ſale would not pay 
the expence.” Of this work be publſhed an abridge- 

ment, 


* —ͤ— 


— 


(4a) It has long been an obje& of curioſity to aſcertain the time at which the art of printing was introduced 


into Scotland. 


r Robertſon, the keeper of the records, has lately diſcovered a patent of King James IV. 


which renders it certain that a prin'ing-preſs was firſt eſtabliſhed at Edinburgh during the year 1507, 30 years 


after Caxtou, had brought it into England. See PaIx TIR, p. 522. 


ved of his friend Dr Pitcairne, Ruddiman. 
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Ruddjman, ment, to which he ſubjoined an abſtract of his pro- who had for ſome time been the principal mana 
wr ww {od 


er of Ruddiman, 
l that newſpaper, having copied a paragraph which as 7 
Ruddiman next engaged in the management of a reckoned ſeditious from an Engliſh paper, was impri- 

newſpaper, an employment for which his genius and in- ſoned. The ſolicitation of his father procured his re. 

duſtry ſeemed to render him well qualified. But thoſe leaſe : but it was too late; for the unhappy young man 

who ſhould expect either much information or amuſe- had contracted a diſtemper in the tolbooth of Edinburgh 

ment from this publication, would perhaps be greatly which brought him to his grave. 

diſappointed. e newſpaper which he conducted was During the laſt ſeventeen years of his life Ruddiman 

the Caledonian Mercury, and was eſtabliſhed in 1720 was almoſt inceſſantly engaged in controverſy. To this 

by William Rolland a lawyer. Ruddiman acted only in he was in ſome meaſure compelled by the violent at- 

the capacity of printer for five years ; but upon the tacks which ſome critics of the times had ſucceſlively 

death of Mr Rolland in 1729, the property was tranſ- made upon his works. He was firſt called upon by 

ferred to him, or to his brother Walter and him con. Benſon, auditor in the exchequer, to determine the 

junctly. This paper continued in the family of Ruddi- comparative merit of Buchanan and Johnſton as poets. 

man till the year 1772, when it was ſold by the truſ- He gave a decided preference to Buchanan in perſpi- 

tees of his grandchildren to Mr John Robertſon. cuity, purity, and variety of ſtyle ; but, like a candid 

The Caledonian Mercury was at firſt printed three critic, allowed Johnſton to be ſuperior in the harmony 
times a week, on Monday, Tueſday, and Thurſday, in of his numbers. His next antagoniſt was Logan, one 
a ſmall 4to of four pages, with two columns in each of the miniſters of Edinburgh, a weak illiterate man, 
page, and 50 lines in each column; ſo that the whole but an obſtinate polemic. The ſubje& of conteſt was, 
paper contained only 400 lines. It now contains in its whether the crown of Scotland was ſtrictly hereditary, 
folio ſize 2480 lines. | and whether the birth of Robert III. was legitimate? 

Mr Ruddiman, after the death of Mr Spottiſwoode Ruddiman maintained the affirmative in both points, 
librarian, remained for ſome time in his former ſtation ; and certainly far ſurpaſſed his antagoniſt in the powers of 
but was at length appointed keeper of the lib , tho* reaſoning. He proved the legitimacy of Robert by the 
without any increaſe of ſalary ; and ſome years after Mr public records of the kingdom with a force of argument 
Goodal, the defender 'of Queen Mary, ſucceeded him which admits of no reply ; but in diſcuſſing the firſt 
in the office of ſub-librarian. - queſtion (by which he was led to confider the conteſt 

The aſſiduous application of Ruddiman, ſupported by between Bruce, and Baliol) he was not ſo ſucceſsful : 
ſuch learning, was intitled to wealth, which now indeed for there are many inſtances in the hiſtory of Scotland 
flowed upon him in what was at that period deemed in which the brother ſucceeded to the crown in preſe- 
great abundance. On the iſt of October 1735, it ap- rence to the ſon. He ſhowed, however, that the Scot- 
peared from an exact ſtatement of his affairs, that he tiſh crown was at no period properly elective; and that, 

was worth L. 1882 : 5 : 2 Sterling; and on the 2oth according to the old licentious conſtitution of the king- 
of May, the enſuing year, his wealth had increaſed to dom, the right of Bruce, who was the neareſt in blood 
L. 1985: 6 : 3 Sterling. In 1710 he valued his effects to the royal ſtock, was preferable to the claim of Baliol 
at L. 24 : 14 : 9 Sterling. though deſcended from the eldeſt daughter. 

In 1737 the ſchoolmaſters and teachers in Edinburgh But the labours of Ruddiman did not end when the 
formed themſelves into a ſociety, in order to eſtabliſh pen dropt from the feeble hand of Logan. He was 
a fund for the ſupport of their wives and children. ſoon called upon to repel the attacks of Love, ſchool- 
Of this ſcheme Ruddiman was an active promoter, and maſter of Dalkeith, who maintained, in oppoſition to 
was choſen treaſurer. Perhaps it was this aſſociation him, that Buchanan had neither repented of his treat- 
which in 1742 gave the idea to the Scots clergy of ment of Queen Mary, nor had been guilty of ingratitude 
forming their widows fund. to that princeſs. That Buchanan ever repented there 

In 1739 he publiſhed Seleur Diplomatum et Numiſ. is reaſon to doubt. Whether he was guilty of ingra- 
matum Scotia Theſaurus. This work was projected and titude let the unbiaſſed determine, when they are aſſu- 
begun by Anderſon (hence called Anderſon's Diploma- red by authentic records that Mary conferred on him a 
ta), but was finiſhed by Ruddiman. The preface, penſion for life of 500 pound Scots. 
which is an excellent commentary on Anderſon's per- When Ruddiman had arrived at his eighticth year, 
formance, was written by Ruddiman, and diſplays a and was almoſt blind, he was affailed by James Man, 
greater extent of knowledge than any of his other pro- malter of an hoſpital at Aberdeen, with a degree of ran- 
ductions. c̃our and virulence, united with ſome learning and abi- 

As Ruddiman had imbibed from his father thoſe po- lity, which mult have touched him in a ſenſible manner, 
litical principles which attached him to the family of and alarmed his fears for his reputation. after his de- 
Stuart, he probably did not remain an unconcerned ceaſe. He was called a finiſted pedant, a furious calum- 
ſpectator of the civil commotions which in 1745 agita- niator, and a corrupter of Buchanan's works. The ve- 
ted Scotland. He did not, however, take any active nerable old man again put on his armour, entered the 
part in the rebellion. His principles he has been heard liſts, and gained a complete victory. Man, with all his 
to ſay, induced him to be a quiet ſubje& and a good ci- acuteneſs, could only point out twenty errors in two 
tizen, He retired to the country during the ſummer folio volumes. Sc me of theſe were typographical, ſome 
of 1745 ; and while his fellow-citizens were ſpilling each trifling, and ſome doubtful. Ruddiman, with wuch 
others blood, he was more happily engaged in writing pleaſantry, drew up againſt Man an account of 469 er- 
Critical Obſervations on Burman's Commentaries on rors, conliſting'ol 14 articles, of which two or three 
Lucan's Pharſalia. The Caledonian Mercury was in may be produced as a ſpecimen. 1. Falſchoods and pre- 
the mean time marked with a jealous eye. His fon, varications, 20. 2. Ablurdities, 69. 3. Patlages ſrom 
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claſſic authors which were miſunderſtood by Man, 10. 
The uiumph which he gained over this virulent ad- 
verſary he cid not long enjoy ; for he died at Edin- 
burgh on the 19th of January 1757, in the 83d 
year of his age, and was buried in the Grey Friars 
chu ch-yard without any monument to diſtinguiſh his 
Ave. ö 8 : 
J He was three times married, but left behind him on- 
ly ene daughter, Aliſon, who was married in 1747 to 
James Ctewart, Eſq, He is ſuppoſed to have died 
worth L. 3000 Sterling. ä 
He was of the middle fize, of a thin and ſtraight 
make, and had eyes remarkably piercing. Of bis ta- 
lents and learning his works afford the moſt ſatisfactory 
prooſs. His memory was tenacious and exact. He 
could repeat long paiſages of his favourite poet Ovid, 
to the amount of 60 lines, and without omitting a word. 


He was ſo great a maſter in the Latin language, that 


he has perhaps been equalled by none fince the days of 
Puckanan. | 

tuddiman has left a character unſtained by vice, and 
diſtinguiſhed by many virtues. His piety was exem- 
flary. He ſpent Sunday in religious employment; and 
we are informed had prayers read to him every morn- 
ing by his amanuenſis when the infirmities of age re- 
quired ſuch an aſſiſtant. He was frugal of his time, 
neither indolent nor fond of amuſement ; and ſo remark- 
ably temperate, that it is ſaid he never was intoxicated. 
Though often forced into controverſy, and treated with 
inſolence, he never deicended to ſcurrility and abuſe, nor 
cherithed reſentment againſt his enemies. His candour 
was much admired in one mſtance in the favourable 
character which he publiſked in the Caledonian Mercu- 
Ty of his antagoniſt Love (8), after his deceaſe. Upon 
the whole, it mult be allowed that Ruddiman has been 


f great ſervice to claſſical literature, and an honour to 
his native country, x 


RUDESHEIM, a rich village of the Rhinegan, 


ſituated about five miles from the city of Mentz, con- 
rains about 25c0 inhabitants. The wine of this place 
is looked upon as without compariſon the beft of the 
Rhinegau, and conſequently of all Germany. Baron 
Rieſbeck ſays, he found it much more fiery than that of 
Hochheim ; but that for plteaſantnes of taſte there is 
yo compariſon betwixt them. The beſt Rudeſheim, 
like the bet Hochheimer, ſells upon the ſpot for three 
guilders the bottle. “ Yon can (ſays our author) have 
no tolerable wine here for one guilder, nor any very- 
good for two; at leaſt T ſhould prefer the worſt Bur- 
vundy I ever taſted to any Rudetheimer I met with ei- 
ther here or at Mentz for theſe prices. Indeed the 
wine of our hoſt (a tich ecclefiaſtic) was far better 
than any we could get at the inn, It ſtands to reaſon, 
that the ſame vintage furniſhes grapes of very different 
degrees of goodneis ; but beſides this, it is in the Rhi- 
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negau as every where elſe. The beſt wines are gene- Rudeſkein 


rally ſent abroad by the poor and middling inhabitants, 

and the worſt kept for internal conſumption; for the ex- 
pence of the carriage being the ſame in both caſes, 
ſtrangers had much rather pay a double price for the 
good than have the bad. It is only rich people, ſuch 
as our hoſt was, who can afford to keep the produce of 
their land for their own drinking. Upon' this princi- 
ple, I have eaten much better Swiſs cheeſes out of 
Switzerland than in it, and have drank much better 
Rheniſh in the inns of the northern parts of Germany 
than in the country where the wine grows. The poſi- 
tion of the country alſo contributes to render the wine 
dearer that it would otherwiſe be. As the beſt wine 
grows in its more northern parts, the eaſy tranſport by 
the Rhine to Holland, and all parts, of the world, 
raiſes its price above its real value. The place where 
the flower of the Rudeſheim wine grows is preciſely the 
neck of the land, formed by the winding of the Rhine 
to the north after it has run to the weſtward from Mentz 
hither. This neck, which is a rock almoſt perpendicu- 
lar, enjoys the firſt rays of the riſing and the laſt of 
the ſetting ſun. It is divided into ſmall low terraces, 
which are carried up to the utmoſt top of the hill like 
ſteep ſtairs; theſe are guarded by ſmall walls and 
earthen mounds, which are often waſhed away by the 
rain, The firſt vine was brought hither from France, 
and they ſtill call the beſt gtape the Orleannois. They 
plant the vine ſtocks very low, ſcarce ever more than 
four or five feet high. This way of planting the vine 
is favourable to the production of a great deal of wine, 
but not to its goodneſs, as the phlegmatic and harſh 
parts of it would certainly evaporate more, if the ſap 
was refined through higher and more numerous canals. 

This is undoubtedly the reaſon why every kind of Rhe- 
niſh has ſomething in it that is harſh, ſour, and watery.. 
The harveſt of the beſt vineyards, which are the lower 

ones, in the abovementioned neck of land, is often 
bought before-hand, at the advanced price of ſome du- 

cats, by Dutch and other merchants. It muſt be a 
very rich ſlock to yield above four meaſures of wine.— 
You may eafily imagine, that the cultivation of vine- 
yards muſt be very expenſive in this country, as the 

dung, which is extremely dear, muſt be carried up to 

the top of the mountains on the peaſants? ſhoulders.” 

RUDIMENTS, the firſt principles or grounds of 
any art or ſcience, called alſo the elements thereof. 

RUE, in botany. Se Rur. 

Rus (Charles 4. la), a French orator and poet, was 
born at Paris in 1643. He was educated at the college 
of the. Jeſuits, where he afterwards became a profeſſor 
of humanity and rhetoric. At an early age his talent 
for poetry diſcloſed itſelf. In 1667, when he was only 
24 years old, he compoſed a Latin poem on the con- 
queſts of Louis XIV. which was ſo much eſteemed by 
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() The following character of Love was publiſhed in the Caledonian Mercury 


* * = * * — 


* 


— _ 


of the 24th of September 


— 


1750. „On Thurlday morning died at Dalkeith, after a lingering illneſs, in the 55th year of his age, Mr John 
Love, rector cf the grammar-ſchool there; who, for his uncommon knowledge in claflical learning, his indeta- 
tigable diligence, and ſtrictneſs of diſcipline without ſeverity, was juſtly accounted one of the moſt ſuſficient 


maſters in this country.” This character is doubtleis juſt; though Love is now known to have been the ſchool- 
maſter ſatui.ed by Smollet in the beginning of his Roderic Random. 


' 
Rue, 


Rue, 
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the celebrated Peter Corneille, that he tranſlated it into 


Ruellia- French, preſented it to the King, and at the ſame time 


of the Daupbin. 


paſſed ſo high encomiums on the ſuperior merit of the 
original, that the author was received into the favour of 
that monarch, and ever after treated by him with ſin- 
gular reſpect. 

De la Rue, anxious to preach the goſpel to the Ca- 
nadians, requeſted leave of abſence from his ſuperiors; 
but having deſtined him for the pulpit, they refuſed to 
comply with his requeſt. Accordingly he commenced 
preacher, and became one of the molt eminent orators 
of his age. In his diſcourſes he would probably have 
been too laviſh of his wit, if he had not been cautioned 
agaiult it by a judicious courtier. * Continue (ſaid he) 
to preach as you do. We will hear you with pleaſure 
as long as you reaſon with us ; but avoid wit. We va- 
lue the wit contained in two verſes of a fong more than 
all that is contained in moſt of the ſermons in Lent.” 

Reſpedting the delivery of ſermons, he entertained 
an opinion quite oppoſite to the eſtabliſhed practice of 
lus country men. In France it was cultomary not to 
read ſermons from the pulpit, but to recite them from 
memory, This he conſidered as a laborious taſk not 
compenſated. by any advantages. Oa the contrary, he 
was of opinion that reading ſermons was preferable.— 
The preacher, with his diſcourſe before him, could 
read it with eaſe, free from that tumidity and embar- 
raſſment which frequently attends the act of recollec- 
tion; and he would ſave a conſiderable time which is 
uſually ſpent in committing it to memory. In theſe 
ſentiments many will not be diſpoſed to acquieſce : but, 
without pretending to determine the queſtion, it may 
be aſſerted, that a ſermon, whether read or recited, if 
ſpoken in a ſerious manner, and with proper inflections 
and tones of voice, will produce all the effects for which 
a ſer mon is calculated. | 

De la Rue died at Paris on the 27th of May 1725, 
at the age of 82. | 

He was as amiable in ſociety as he was venerable in 
the pulpit. His converſation was pleaſant and inſtruc- 
tive, . His taſte and knowledge enabled him to converſe 
with eaſe, and to expreſs himſelf with propriety on every 
ſubject. Be charmed his ſuperiors by his wit, and his 
taferiors by his affubility. Though living amidſt the 
buſtle of the world, he was always prepared tor the ſo- 
htude of the cloſet and the retreat of the cloiſter. In 


the pulpit he poured forth the fineſt effuſions of clo- 


quence in the molt animated and impreſſive minner.— 
He publiſhed Panegyrics, Funeral Orations, and Ser- 
mons. His beſt termon is that intitled Des Cala- 
mites Publiguer, and his moſt adwired funeral oration was 
compoſed on the Prince of Luxemburg. There are 
alſo cragedies of his writing, both in Latin and French, 
which were approved by Corneille, He was one of 
thoſe who publithed editions of the clatlics for the uſe 
Virgil, which fell to his ſhare, was 
publiſhed with notes, and a Life of the Poet, in 1675, 
4to, and is a valuable and uſeful edition. 
RUELLIA, in botany: A genus of the angio- 
ſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of 
plants; and iu the natural method ranking under the 
4th order, Perſonatz, The calyx js quinquepartite; 
the corolla ſub-campanulated ; the ſtamina approaching 
together in pairs; the capſule ſpringing aſunder by 


means of its elaſtic ſegments. 


I 
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RUF F, in ichthyology ; a ſpecies of Praca. 
Ruer, in ornithology, a ſpecies of TIN GA. 


Ruff 
i 


RUFFHEAD (Dr Owen), was the ſon of his Rufinus. 


Majeſty's baker, in Piccadily ; who buying a lottery 
ticket tor him in his infancy, which happened to be 
drawn a prize of 5001. this ſum was applied to educate 
him tor the law. He accordingly entered in the Mid- 
dle Temple; and ſeconded fo well the views of his ſa- 
ther, that he became a good ſcholar and an acute bar- 
rilter. While he was waiting for opportunities to di- 
ſtinguiſh himſelt in his profeſſion, he wrote a variety of 
pamphlets on temporary politics; and was afterwards 
diſtinguiſhed by his accurate edition of The Statutes ot 
Large, in 4to. He now obtained good buſineſs, though 
more as a chamber- counſellor in framing bills for par lia- 
ment than as a pleader ; but his cloſe application to ſtu- 
dy, with the variety of works he engaged in as an au- 
thor, ſo impaired his conſtitution, that after the laſt 
exertion of his abilities to defend the conduct cf admi- 
niſtration toward Mr Wilkes, by a pamphlet intitled, 
« The Caſe of the late election for the county of Mid- 
dleſex conſidered, he was prevented from receiving the 
reward of a place in the Treaſury, by dying in 1769, 
at about 46 years of age. Some time before his death, 
biſhop Warburton engaged him to wiite Eis long pro- 
miſed Life of Alexander Pope; Which, however, when 
executed, was very far from giving general ſuisfaction. 


The author attributed his ill ſucceſs to the deficiency of 


his materials; while the public ſeemed rather to be of 
opinion that, as a lawyer, he ventured beyond his pro- 
per line, when he aſſumed the taſk of a critic in poetry. 

RUFFLING, or Rovorrixc, a beat on the drum. 
Lieutenant-generals have three ruffles, major-generals 
two, brigadiers one, and governors one, as they paſs 
by the regiment, guard, &c. 

RUFINUS was born about the middle of the fourth 
century at Concordia, an inconſiderable town in Italy. 
At firſt he applied himſelf to the belles lettres, and 
particularly to the ſtudy of eloquence. To accompliſſi 
himſelf in this elegant art, he removed to Aquileia, a 
town at that time ſo celebrated that it was called a ſe- 
cond Rome. Having made himſelſ acquainted with the 
polite literatute of the age, he withdrew into a monaſ- 
tery, where he devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of theology. 
While thus occupied, St Jerome happened to paſs 
through Aquileia. Rufinus formed an intimate friend- 
ſhip with bim; but to his inexpreſlible grief was ſoon de- 


prived of the company of his new friend, who conti- 


nued his travels through France and Germany, and then 
ſer out forthe eaſt. Rufinus, unable to bear his ablence, 
reſolved to follow him. Accordingly he embarked tor 
Egypt; and having viſited the hermits who inhabit the 
deſerts of that country, he repaired to Alexandria to 
hear the renowned Didymus. Here he was gratified 
with a {ight of St Melania, of whole virtue and charity 
he had heard much. The ſanctity of his manners ſoon ob- 
tained the confidence of St Melania, which continued 
without interruption during their retidence in the eaſt, a 
period of: 30-years. The Arians, who ſx41ed the eccle- 
Gaitical ſceptre in the reign of V lena, perſecuted Rufinus 
with great cruelty. They threw lim into a dungeon, 
loaded him with chains, and after a!moit ſtaxving him to 
death, baniſhed him to the deierts of Paleſtine, From 


this extle he was rcheved by the pecuniary dd 35 St 
Melauia, who employed her wealth in rankbming tf 
| con- 
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Rufinvs confeſſors who had been condemned to priſon or baniſh- the banks of the Euphrates ;_ which are now no more Ruiziz, 


ment. 
Runs. 


St Jerome, ſuppoſing that Rufinus would immediate 
ly proceed to Jeruſalem, wrcte to one of his ſriends 
there, congratulating him on the proſpect of ſo illuſtri- 
ous a viſitor. To Jeruſalem he went, and having built 
a monaſtery on the Mount of Olives, he there aſſem- 
bled a great number of hermits, whom he animated to 
virtue by his exhortations. He converted many to the 
Chriitian ſaith, and perſuaded more than 400 hermits 
who had taken part in the ſchiſm of Antioch to return 
to the church. He prevailed on many Macedonians 
and Arians to renounce their errors. 


than a heap of bricks, cemented with Bitumen, and 2 


whereof we only perceive the plan to have been ſquare. 
Such alſo are the ruins of a famous temple, or palace, 
near Schiras, in Perſia, which the antiquaries will have 
to have been built by Ahaſuerus, and which the Per- 
ſians now call Tchelminar, or Chelminar ; g. d. the 40 
columns ; becauſe there are ſo many columns remainin 

pretty entire, with the traces of others ; a great quanti- 


ty of baſſo-relievos, and unknown characters, ſufficient 


to ſhew the magnificence of the antique architeQure. 
The moſt 3 2 ruins now exiſting of whole ci- 
ties are thoſe of Patuyra and Preaszroris of the 


His attachment to the opinions of Origen ſet him at/ grandenr of which ſome idea may be formed from the 


variance with St Jerome, who, being of a temper pecu- 
liarly irritable, not only retracted all the praiſes which 


he had laviſhed upon him, but loaded him with ſevere 


reproaches. Their diſputes, which were carried to a 
very indecent height, tended to injure Chriſtianity in 
the eyes of the weak. Theophilus, their mutual friend, 
ſettled their differences; but the reconciliation was of 
ſhort continuance, Rufinus having publiſhed a tranſla- 
tion of the principles of Origen at Rome, was ſum- 
moned to appear before Pope Anaſtaſius. But he made 
a ſpecious apology for not appearing, and ſent a vindi- 
cation of his work, in which he attempted to prove 
that certain errors, of which Origen had been accuſed, 
were perfectly conſiſtent with the opinions of the ortho- 
dox. St Jerome attacked Rufinus's tranſlation. Rufi- 
nus compoſed an eloquent reply, in which he declared 
that he was only the tranſlator of Origen, and did not 
conſider himſelf bound to ſanction all his errors. Moſt 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians ſay that Rufinus was excommu- 
nicated by Pope Anaſtaſius; but for this no good evi- 
dence has been brought. In 407, he returned to 
Rome ; but the year after, that city being threatened by 
Alaric, he retired to Sicily, where he died in 410. 

His works are, 1. A Tranſlation of Joſephus ; 
2. A Tranſla ion of ſeveral works of Origen; 3. A 
Latin Verſion of Ten Diſcourſes of Gregory Nazian- 
zen, and Eight of Baſil's; 4. Chromatius of Aquilea 
prevailed on him to undertake a Tranſlation of the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Euſebius, which engaged him al- 
moſt ten years. He made many additions to the body 
of the work, and continued the hiſtory from the 2oth 
year of Conſtantine to the death of Theodoſius the 
Great. Many parts of this work are negligently writ- 
ten, many things are recorded as facts without any au- 
thority but common report, and many things of great 
importance are entirely omitted. 5. A Vindication of 
Origen. 6. Two Apologies addreſſed to St Jerome. 
7. Commentaries on. the prophets Hoſea, Joel, and 
Amos. 8. Lives of the Hermits. 9. An Explanation 
of the Creed. | 

RUGEN, an iſland in the Baltic Sea, on the coaſt 
of Pomerania, over againſt Stralſund, about 2g miles 
in length and 15 in breadth, with the title of a princi- 
pality. It is ſtrong both by art and nature, abounds in 
corn and cattle, and belongs to Sweden. The chief 
town is Bergen. E. Long. 14. 30. N. Lat. 54. 32. 

RUINS, a term particularly uſed for magnificent 
buildings fallen into decay by length of time, and 
whereof there only temains a confuſed heap of materials. 
Such are the ruius of the tower of Babel, of the tower 
of Belus, two days journey from Bagdat, in Syria, on 


views given in the plates referred to from theſe articles, 
to whicn may be added thoſe of 'HzxcurLantun and 
Pourziun. The magnificent ruins fill remaining in 
Rome, Athens, &c, of particular edifices, as temples, 
palaces, amphitheatres, aqueducts, baths, &c. it were 
endleſs to enumerate, and beyond the plan of this work 
to repreſent. | | 

RUIZIA, in Botany: A genus of the polyandria 
order, belonging to the monodelphia claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 37th order, 
Columnifere. The calyx is double; the external are 
triphyllous ; the internal are parted into five. The co- 
rolla conſiſts of five petals, inclining to the right hand 
fide, and adhering to the ſtamina, which are from 30 
to 40. It has ten Ryli, and as many capſule. Theſe 
are compreſſed and membranous. In each capſule are 
two ſeeds, There are four ſpecies, viz. 1. Cordata ; 
2. Lobata; 3. Palmata; 4. Lacinata, all natives of 
Aſia and the Cape of Good Hope. 

RULE, in matters of Literature, a maxim, canon, 
or precept, to be obſerved in any art or ſcience. 

RuLE, in a monaltic ſenſe, a ſyſtem of laws or re- 
gulations, whereby religious houſes are governed, and 
which the religious make a vow, at their entrance, to 
obſerve. Suck are the rules of the Auguſtins, Bene- 
dictins, Carthuſians, Franciſcans, &c. See Avevs- 
TINS, &c. : 

Rorzs of Court, in law, are certain orders made 
from time to time in the courts of law, which attorneys 
are bound to obſerve, in order to avoid confuſion ; and 
both the plaintiff and defendant are at their peril alſo 
bound to pay obedience to rules made in court relating 
to the cauſe depending between them. 

It is to be obſerved, that no court will make a rule 
for any thing that may be done in the ordinary courſe ; 
and that if a rule be made, grounded upon'an affidavit, 
the other ſide may move the court againſt it, in order 
to vacate the ſame, and thereupon ſhall bring into court 
a copy of the affidavit and rule. On the breach and 
contempt of a rule of court an attachment lies; but it 
is not granted for diſobedience to a rule, when the party 
has not been perſonally ſerved ; nor for diſobeying a 
rule made by a judge in his chamber, which is not of 
0d ground a motion upon, unleſs the ſame be en- 
tered. 

A rule of court is granted every day the courts at 
Weltminſter fit, to priſoners of the King's-bench or 
Fleet priſons, to go at large about their private affairs. 

RuLts of Three. See ARITHMETIC and PROPORTION: 

Ru rx, or Ruler, an inſtrument cf wood or metal, 
with ſeveral lines delineated on it; of great uſe in 

prac- 


Ram. 


RUM 
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practical menſuration. When a ruler has the lines of proved by the mixing a very ſmall quantity of it with Rum 
= chords, tangents, ſines, &c. it is called a plane ſcale. 


RUM, a ſpecies of brandy or vinous ſpirits, diſtilled 
from ſugar-canes. 


Rum, according to Dr Shaw, differs from ſimple 


ſugar-ſpirit, in that it contains more of the natural fla- 
vour or eſſential oil of the ſugar-cane ; a great deal of 
raw juice and parts of the cane itſelf being often fer- 
mented in the liquor or ſolution of which the rum is 
prepared. The unctuous or oily flavour of rum is often 
ſuppoſed to proceed from the large quantity of fat 
uſed in boiling the ſugar ; which fat, indeed, if coarſe, 
will uſually give a ſtinking flavour to the ſpirit in our 
diſtillations of the fugar liquor or waſh, from our re- 
fining ſugar-houſes ; but this is nothing of kin to the 
flavour of the rum, which is really the effect of the 
natural flavour of the cane. 

The method of making rum is this: When a ſuffi- 
cient ſtock of the materials are got together, they add 
water to them, and ferment them in the common me- 
thod, though the fermentation is always carried on 
very lowly at firſt ; becauſe at the beginning of the 
ſeaſon for making rum in the iſlands, they want yeaſt 
or ſome other ferment to make it work: but by de- 
grees, after this, they procure a ſufficient quantity of 
the ferment, which riſes up as a head to the liquor in 
the operation; and thus they are able afterwards to 
ferment and make their rum with a great deal of ex- 
pedition, and in large quantities, | 

When the waſh is fully fermented, or to a due degree 
of acidity, the diſtillation is carried on in the common 
way, and the ſpirit is made up proof: though ſome- 
times it is reduced to a much greater ſtrength, nearly 
approaching to that of alcohol or fpirit of wine; and 
it is then called double-dijtiiled rum. It might be eaſy 
to rectify the ſpirit, and bring it to much greater pu- 
rity than we uſually find it to be of : for it rings over 
in the diſtillation a very large quantity of the oi 
this is often fo diſagreeable, chat the rum mult be 
ſaffered to lie by a long time to mellow before it can be 
uſed ; whereas, if well rectified, it would grow mellow 
much ſooner, and would have a much leſs potent fla- 
vour, | 

Ihe beſt ſtate to keep rum in, both for exportation 
and other uſes, is doubtleſs that of alcohol or recti- 
fied ſpirit. In this manner it would be tranſported in 
one half the bulk it nſually is, and might be let down 
to the common proof-ftrength with water when neceſ- 
fary : for the common uſe of making punch, it would 
likewiſe ſerve much better in the ſtate of alcohol: as 


the taſte would be cleaner, and the ſtrength might al- 


ways be regulated to a much greater exactneſs than 
zu the ordinary way. j 

The only uſe to which it would not ſo well ſerve in 
this ſtate, would be the common practice of adultera- 
tion among our diſtillers ; for when they want to mix a 
large portion of cheaper ſpirit with the rum, their buſi- 
nels is to have it of the proof-ſtrength, and as full of 
the favouring oil as they can, that it may drown the 
flavour of the ſpirits they mix with it, and extend its 
own. If the buſineſs of rectifying rum was more nicely 
managed, it ſeems a very practicable ſcheme to throw 
out ſo much of the oil, as to have it in the fine light 
ſtate of a clear ſpirit, but lightly impregnated with it: 
in this caſe it would very nearly reſemble arac, as is 


: and 


a taſteleſs ſpirit, in which caſe the whole bears a very 
near reſemblance to arac in flavour. 

Rum is uſually very much adulterated in Britain ; 
ſome are ſo bare-faced as to do it with malt-ſpirit ; 
but when it is done with molaſſes ſpirit, the taſtes of 


both are ſo nearly allied, that it is not eaſily diſcover- 


ed. The beſt method of judging of it is by ſetting 
fire to a little of it; and, when it has burnt away all 
the inflammable part, examining the phlegm both by 
the taſte and ſmell. 

Rum is a conſiderable iſland, one of the Hebrides, 
or rather one continued rock, of nearly zo miles in cir- 
cumference. It is the property of Mr Maclean of Coll; 
contains 300 inhabitants; grazes cattle and fheep ; 


pays 2001. rent annually : but has neither kelp, free- 
ſtone, nor lime. | 


umer. 
— w——_ 


RUMELIA, in geography, the ſame with ancient 


Greece ; now a part of Turkey in Europe. 

RUMEN, the paunch, or firſt ſtomach of ſuch ani- 
mals as chew the cud; thence called Ruminany Ani- 
mals. See Comparative Anatomy, no 92, &c. 

RUMEX, bock, in botany ; A genus of the trigy- 
nia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the __ 
der Holoracex. The calyx is triphyllous; there are 
three connivent petals, and one triquetrous ſeed, There 
are 27 ſpecies ; of which the moſt remarkable are, 

1. The patientia, commonly called patience rhubarb. 
This was formerly much more cultivated in the Britiſh 
gardens than at preſent : the roots of this have been ge- 
nerally uſed for the monk's rbubarb, and has even been 
thought to be the true kind ; but others ſuppoſe the 
ſecond ſort ſhould be uſed as ſuch. The root is large, 
and divides into many thick fibres ; their outer cover is 
brown, but they are yellow within, with ſome reddiſh 
veins ; the leaves are broad, long, and acute-pointed ;. 
their footſtalks are of a reddiſh colour; the ſtalks riſe 
ſix or ſeven feet high, and divided towards the top into 
ſeveral erect . with a few narrow leaves 
terminating with ſpikes of large ſtaminous flowers. 
Theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded by pretty large 


three - cornered ſeeds, whoſe coverings are entire, which 


ripen in autumn. 

2. The alpinus, or monk's rhubarb, grows naturally 
on the Alps, but has long been cultivated in the Bri- 
tith gardens. This hath large roots which ſpread 
and multiply by their offsets: they are ſhorter and 
thicker than the former, are of a very dark brown on 
the outſide, and yellow within. The leaves are of the 
round heart-ſhape, ſtanding upon long footſtalks. The 
ſtalks riſe from two to three feet high ; they are thick, 
and have a few ſmall roundiſh leaves on the lower part; 
but the upper part is cloſely garniſhed with ſpikes of 
white flowers ſtanding ere& cloſe to the ſtalks. Theſe 
appear in the latter end of May and are ſucceeded by 
large triangular ſeeds which ripen in Auguſt. 

3. The aquaticus, or water-doek, grows naturally in 
ponds, ditches, and ſtanding waters, in many parts of 
Britain. It is ſuppoſed to be the herba Britannica of 
the ancients. It hath large roots which ſtrike deep 
into the looſe mud, ſending out leaves which are above- 
two feet long. The ſtalks riſe five or fix feet bigh 
when the plants grow in water, but in dry land ſel- 
dom more than three : theſe are garniſhed with narrow 


leaves, 


i 


Runner. 


Ruminant, leaves among the ö of flowers to the top. 


RUN 
The 


flowers land upon flender footitalks, which are reflexed: 
they are of an herbaceous colour, appear in June, and 
the ſeeds ripen. in autumn. 

4. The acutus, or ſharp-pointed dock, (the oxyla- 
pathum of the ſhops) ; but the markets are ſupplied 
with roots of the common docks which are indifferently 
gathered by thoſe who colle& them in the fields, where 
the kind commonly called 6batzer-dock (from its leaves 
being uſed to wrap up butter) is mach more common 
than this. The roots of this are ſlender, and run down- 
right, ſending ont a few ſmall fibres; the ſtalks riſe 
about two fert h, garniſhed at bottom with leaves 
four inches long, of 
middle. They are rounded ai their baſe, where they 
are ſhghily indented, but end in acute points. From 
the joints of the {talks come cut alternately long foot- 
ſtalks, which ſuſtain the ſpikes of flowers, which grow 
in ſmall whorls round the ſtalks, at about an inch di- 
ſtant, 

Theſe plants are but ſeldom cultivated ; and ſo ea- 
ſily multiply by their numerous ſeeds, that they don 
become troubleſome weeds where they once get an en- 
trance. 

RUMINANT, in natural hiſtory, is applied to an 
animal which chews over again what it has eat 
before; which is popularly called chewing the cud. 
Peyer, in a treatiſe De Ruminantibus it Ruminatione, 
ſhows that there are ſome animals which really rami- 
nate; as oxen, ſheep, deer, goats, camels, hares, and 
ſquirrels : and that there are others which only appear 
to do ſo, as moles, crickets, bees, beetles, crabs, mul- 
lets, &c. The latter claſs, he obſerves, have their ſto- 
machs compoſed of muſcular fibres, by which the food 
is ground up and down as in thoſe which really rumi- 
nate. Mr Ray obſerves, that ruminants are all four- 
footed, hairy, and viviparous ; ſome with hollow and 
perpetual horns, others with deciduous ones. 

RUMP or THE $ACRIFICEs, Moſes had ordained, 
that the rump and fat of the ſheep that were offered for 

peace offering ſhould be put upon the fire of the al- 
tar (Lev. iii. 9. vii. 3. viii. 25. ix. 19.). The rump 
was eſteemed the molt delicate part of the animal. 

RUMPHIA, in botany : A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants ; and 
in the natural-method ranking with thoſe of which the 
order is doubtful, The calyx is triad ; the petals three; 
the fruit a trilocular plum. 

RUNDLET, or RuxLEr, a ſmall veſſel, contain- 
ing an uncertain quantity of any liquor, from 3 to 20 

allons. 

RUNGS, in a ſhip, the ſame with the floor or 
ground timbers ; being the timbers which conſtitute 


| her floor; and are bolted to the keel, whoſe ends are 


rung-heads. 

Runc-Head:s, in a ſhip, are made a little bending to 
direct the ſweep or mold of the futtocks and navel- 
timbers ; for here the lines begin which make the com- 
paſs and bearing of the ſhip. 

RUNIC, a term applied to the language and letters 
of the ancient Goths, Danes, and other northern na- 
tions. Sre ALPHABET. 

RUNNER, in the ſea-language, a rope belonging 
to the girnet and the two bolt-tackles. It is reeved 


in a ſingle block joined to the end of a pendant: it 
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one and an half broad in the 


of Newark. 


RUP 


has at one end a hook to hitch into any thing; and, . Runnin 


at the other, a double block, into which is reeved the 
fall of the tackle, or the garnet, by which means it 
purchaſes more than the tackle would without it, 


ERV, fect. xliv. 
RUNNET, or Rexxer, is the concreted milk found 


in the ſtomachs of ſucking quadrupeds, which as yet. 


have received no other nourithment than their mather's 
milk. In ruminating animals, which have ſeveral ſto- 
machs, it is generally found in the laſt, though ſome- 
times in the next to it. It the runnet is dried in the 
ſun, and then kept cloſe, it may be preſerved in per- 
fection for years. Not only the runnet itſelf, but alſo 
the ſtomach in which it is found, curdles milk without 
any previous preparation. But the common method 
is, to take the inner membrane of a calf's ſtomach, to 


clean it well, to ſalt and hang it up in brown paper: 


when this is uſed the ſalt is waſhed off, then it is ma- 
cerated in a little water during the night, and in the 
morning the infuſion is poured into the milk to curdle 
it. But ſee more particularly the article CurEsEH for 
a proper receipt to make runnet, upon which the qua- 
lity of the cheeſe greatly depends The medicinal qua- 
lities of runnet are its acrimony, its reſolvent power, 
and its uſefulneſs in ſurfeits from food of difficult digeſ- 
tion. | 

RUPEE, a filver coin current in the Eaſt Indies, 
worth about 28. 6d. ſterling. 

- RUPERT), or Rozxtexr. See RogkRr. 

Rurzar, prince palatine of the Rhine, &c. ſon of 
Frederic prince elector palatine of the Rhine and Eli- 
ſabeth daughter to king James I. of England, was born 
in 1619. He gave proofs of his bravery at the age 
of 13; and in 1642 came over into England, and offer- 
ed his ſervice to king Charles I, his uncle, who gave 
him a command in his army. At Edgehill he charged 
with incredible bravery, and made a great ſlaughter of 
the parliamentarians. In 1644 he ſeized the town of 
Cirenceſter ; obliged the governor of Litchfield to ſur- 
render ; and having joined his brother prince Maurice, 
reduced Briſtol in three days, and paſſed to the relieſ 
In 1644 he marched to relieve York, 
where he gave the parliamentarians battle, and entirely 
defeated their right wing ; but Cromwell charged the 
marquis of Newcaſtle with ſuch an irreſiſtible force, 
that prince Rupert was entirely defeated. After this 
the prince put himſelf into Briſtol, which ſurrendered 
to Fairfax after a gallant reſiſtance. The king was ſo 
enraged at the loſs of this city, ſo contrary to his ex- 
pectation, that he recalled all prince Rupert's commiſ- 
fions, and ſent him a paſs to go out of the kingdom. In 
1648 he went to France, was highly complimented by 
that court, and kindly received by king Charles II. 
who ſojourned there for the time. 
conſtituted admiral of the king's navy; infeſted the 
Dutch ſhips, many of which he took; and having en- 
gaged with De Ruyter, obliged him to fly. He died 
in 1682, and was interred in king Henry VII.'s cha- 
pel, Weſtminiter, with great magnificence, Mr Grain- 
ger obſerves, that he poſſeſſed in a high. degree that 
kind of courage which is better in an attack than a de- 
fence ; and is leſs adapted to the land ſervice than that 
of the ſea, where precipitate valour is in its element. 


He feldom engaged but he gained the advantage, * 
1 | e 


Afterward he was 


Th 
f 


* _ Rupert, 
RUNNING-TH#&us#, among farriers, See Fax- 
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ned Be generally loft by purſuing it too far. He was bet - and cut into ſix parts; of a purple colour, fitting clofe Ruth, 
ter qualified to "544 a 8 even to mount a tothe midrib. They appear © in and the female Rulb- 

Ruſcus. breach, than patiently to ſuſtain a ſiege ; and would flowers are ſucceeded by berries as large as cherries, of 

have furniſhed an excellent hand to a general of a cool- a ſweetiſh taſte, which ripen in winter; when they are 

er head, This prince is celebrated for the invention of of a beautiful red colour. As this plant grows wild in 

prints in mezzotinto, of which he is ſaid to have taken | molt parts of England, it is rarely admitted into gar- 

the hint from a ſoldier's ſcraping his ruſty fuſil. The dens; but if ſome of the roots are planted under tall 

firſt print of this kind ever publiſhed was done by his trees in large plantations, they will ſpread into large 

highneſs, and may be ſeen in the firſt edition of Eve- clumps; and as they retain their leaves in winter, at 

lyn's Sculptra. The ſecret is ſaid to have been ſoon af- that ſeaſon they will have a good effect. The ſeeds of 

ter diſcovered by Sherwin an engraver, who made uſe this plant generally lie a year in the ground before they 

of a loaded file for laying the ground. The prince, vegetate; and the plants fo raiſed are long before they 

upon ſeeing one of his prints, ſuſpected that his ſervant arrive at a ſize big enough to make any figure, and 

had lent him his tool, which was a channeled. roller; therefore it is much better to tranſplant the roots,— 

but upon receiving full ſatisfaction to the contrary, he The root of this plant is accounted aperient, and in this 

made him a preſent of it. The roller was afterwards. intention is ſometimes made an ingredient in apozems 

laid aſide ; and an inſtrument with a crenelled edge, and diet-drinks, for opening ſlight obſtructions of the 

ſhaped like a ſhoemaker's cutting-knife, was uſed in- viſcera and promoting the fluid ſecretions. This plant 

ſtead" of it. He alſo invented a metal called by his is uſed by the butchers for beſoms to ſweep their blocks. 

name, in which guns were caſt; and contrived an ex- Huckſters place the boughs round their bacon and 

cellent method of boring them, for which purpoſe a cheeſe to defend them from the mice; for they cannot 

water-mill was ere&et at Hackney - marſh, to the great make their way through the prickly leaves. 

detriment of the undertaker, as the ſecret died with the RUSH, in botany. Sec juscus. 

illuſtrious inventor, , Mil 1 Rus n. Candles. See Ruſh-Canvuss. 

Nvrα⁰ντ Dropr; a fort of glaſs.drops with long and RUSHWORTH (John), the compiler of ſome ulſe- 
ſlender tails; which barlt to pieces on the breaking off ful collections reſpecting the affairs of fate, was born 
thoſe tails in any part; Laid to have been invented by in Northumberland (England) about the year 1607, 
prince Rupert, and therefore called by his name. Con- and was deſcended of honourable anceſtors. After at- 
cerning the cauſe of this ſurpriſing phenomenon ſcarce tending the uniyerſity of Oxford for ſome time, he re- 
any thing that bears the leaſt appearance of probabi- moved to Lincoln's Inn; but the ſtudy of law not ſuit- 
lity has been offered. Their exploſion is attended in ing his genius, he ſoon deſerted it, in order to ſeek a 
the dark with a flaſh of light; and by being boiled in ſituation where he might more eaſily gratify his love 
oil, the drops are deprived of their exploſive quality. for political information. He frequented the meetings 

RUPIN; or Rar, a town of Germany, in the of parliament, and wrote down the ſpeeches bath of the 
marquiſate of Brandenburg, and capital of a duchy of king and members. During the ſpace of 11 years, 
the ſame name. It is divided into the Old and the New. from 1630 to 1640, when no parliament was held, he 
The Old was nothing but an ancient caſtle, very well was an attentive obſerver of the great. tranſactions of 
furniſhed, the late king of Pruſſia, before his father's | ſtate in the ftar-chamber, the court of honour, and ex- 
death, reſiding there. New Rupin is ſeated on a lake, chequer chamber, when all the judges of England aſ- 
and become a conſiderable place of trade, with a ma- ſembled there on caſes gf great emergency. Nor did he 
nufactory of cloth. It is alſo noted for brewers. E. negle& to obſerve with a watchful eye thoſe events 

Long. 13. 23. N. Lat. 53. o. which happened at a diſtance from the capital. He 
 _ RUPPIA, in botany: A genus of the tetragynia or- viſited the camp at Berwick, was preſent at the battle 
der, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants; and in of Newborn, at the treaty of Rippon, and at the great 
che natural method ranking under the 15th order, council of York. | Na 
Inundate. There is neither calyx nor corolla; but four In 1640 he was appointed aſſiſtant to Henry Elſynge 
pedicellated ſeeds. - | 5 | «clerk to the houſe of commons, and thus had the beſt 

RUSCUS, «xNEt-HOLLY, or Butcher's Broom: A opportunities of being acquainted with their debates and 
genus of the ſyngeneſia order, belonging to the dicecia proceedings. The commons cor:fidered him as a per- 
claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un- ſon worthy of confidence. In particular, they truſted 
der the 11th order, Sarmentacee. The male calyx is him with carrying their meſſages to the king while he 
hexaphyllous; there is no corolla; the nectarium is cen - remained at York. And when the parliament created 
tral, ovate, and perforated at the top. The female ca- Sir Thomas Fairfax their general, Ruſhworth was ap- 
lyx, corolla, and nectarium, are the ſame as in the male; pointed his ſecretary, and diſcharged the office much 
there is one ſtyle, with a trilocular two-ſeeded berry. to the advantage of his maſter. When Fairfax reſign- 

The molt remarkable ſpecies is the aculeatus, or com- ed his commiſſion, his fecretary returned to Lincoln's 
mon butcher's broom, common in the woods in many Inn, and was ſoon after (in 1651-2) choſen one of the 
parts of England. It has roots compoſed of many committee that was appointed to deliberate concerning 
thick fibres which twine about each other; from which the propriety and means of altering or new-modeliing 
ariſe ſeyeral Riff green ſtalks about three ſeet high, the common law. He was elected one of the repre- 
ſending ont from their ſides ſeveral ſhort branches, gar- ſentatives for Berwick upon Tweed to the parliament 


niſhed with Riff, oval, heart-ſhaped leaves, placed alter- which Richard Cromwell aſſembled in 1658, and was 

nately on every part of the ſtock, ending with ſharp re- elected by the fame town to the parliament which re- 

prickly points. The flowers are produced in the ſtored Charles II. to the crown. 

middle, on the upper ſide of the leaves; they are ſmall, After the Reſtoration, he 2 to the King ſeve- 
ö 3 | 4A 


Vor. XVI. ral 


RUS 1 -554-] RUS | 
Ruſh= ral books of the privy-council, which he had preſerved RUSSIA, a very large and powerful kingdom, partly Ruſt, 
worth, in his own poſſeſſion during the commotions which then in Europe and partly in Aſia, is bounded on the north by "> 


— 8 the country. Sir Orlando Bridgeman keeper the Northern Ocean, or Frozen Sea; on the eaſt it is Situs 
0 


tion 
the great ſeal choſe him his ſecretary in 1677, an of- waſhed by the Eaſtern Ocean, and is divided from Ame- and « 


—— —U—— — — — — 


fice which he enjoyed as long as Sir Orlando kept the 
ſeals. In 1678 he was a third time choſen member for 


in 1679. He was alſo a member of the parliament 
which was convened at Oxford. The different offices 
he had held afforded him favourable opportunities of 
acquiring a fortune, or at leaſt an independence; yet, 
whaher tech negligence or prodigatity, he was never 
poſſeſſed of wealth. Having run himſelf into debt, he 
was arreſted and committed to the King's Bench pri- 
ſon, Southwark, where he lingered for the laft fix years 
of his life in the moſt deplorable condition. His me- 
mory and judgment were much-impaired, partly b 


quors. He died on the 12th of May 1690. | 

His « Hiſtorical Collections of private Paſſages. in 
State, weighty Matters in Law, remarkable Proceed- 
ings in Parliament,” were publiſhed in foho at different 
times. The firſt part, comprebending the years be- 
tween 1618 and 4629, appeared. in 1659: The copy 
had been entruſted by Oliver Cromwell to Whitelock, 
with inſtructions to peruſe and examine it. Upon pe- 
ruſing it, he thought it neceſſary to make ſome altera- 


tions and additions. The ſecond part was publiſhed in 


1680; the third in 1692 ; the fourth and laſt, which 
comes down to the year 1648, was publiſhed in 1701; 
and altogether made ſeven volumes. Theſe underwent 
a ſecond edition in 1721; and the trial of the earl of 
Strafford was added, which made the eighth. This 
work has been much applauded by thoſe who condemn 
the conduct of Charles I. and accuſed of partiality by 
thoſe who favour the cauſe of that unhappy monarch. 


One perſon in particular, Dr John Nelſon of Cam- 


bridge, in a Collection of the Affairs of State publiſh- 
ed by the command of Charles II. undertook to prove, 
t that Ruſhworth has concealed truth, endeavoured to 
vindicate the prevailing detractions of the late times, as 
well as their barbarous actions, and with a kind of re- 
bound to libel the government at ſecond-hand.” This 
accuſation ſeems to be carried too far.” His principles 
indeed led him to ſhow the king and his adherents in 
an nnfavourable light, and to vindicate the proceedings 
of parliament ; yet it gannot juſtly be affirmed that 
he has miſrepreſented or falſified any of the ſpeeches or 
tas which he has admitted into his collection. Per- 
haps he may have omitted ſome papers merely becauſe 
they were unfavourable to the party Which he bad 
eſpouſed; and is therefore not to be conſidered as an 


impartial hiſtorian who relates the whole truth, but as 
an honeſt lawyer, who ſtates all his facts 7050 and can- 


didly, but paſſes over ſuch as-are injurious to 


is client's 
cauſe. | 


w 


RUSSELIA, in botany: A genus of the trigynia 


order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. The 
calyx is five-leaved ; the petals five above; the capſule 
is one-celled and many ſeeded. = 


-the Dam 
y land, Livonia, Lithuania, Po 
age and partly by the too frequent uſe of ſpirituous li- 


rica by Behring's (formerly Aman) Straits, which are 


- about 73 verſts (a) wide. From thence, towards the 
Berwick, and a fourth time in the enſuing parliament 


ſouth, it extends along the chain of the Aleoutſkie 
iſlands, which approach the north-weſt coaſt of Ame- 
rica; and from Kamtſchatka, towards the ſouth-weſt, 


it extends, by a chain of other iſlands, called Kourilſkie 
iſlands, as far as Japan; on the ſouth it borders on the 


Black Sea, on the nations which dwell at the foot of the 
Caucaſian mountains, on a part of Perſia, the Caſpian 
ſea, the hordes of Kirghiſkaiſacki, on Ziungoria, Chi- 


and Swediſh Lapl 


neſe — and Daoutia (8); and on the weſt, on 
2 


nd, the Baltic Sea, Cour. 
Ln d, and. Turkey in Europe. 
ERuſſia occupies more than a ſeventh part of the 
known continent, and nearly the 26th. part of the 


whole globe. Its greateſt extent from weſt to eaſt, 
viz. from the 395 85 2074 degree of longitude, is 168 


degrees; and if the iſlands of the Eaſtern Ocean be in- 
cluded, it will then be 185; ſo that the continental 


length of Ruſſia, viz. from Riga to Tchoukotſkoy + 
Nols, which is the eaſternmoſt promontory, will con- 


ſtitate about 8500 verſts. The greateſt extent of this 


empire from north to ſouth, that is, from the 78th to 


50x degree of latitude, is 274 degrees. Hence the 
breadth of Ruſſia, that is, from the Cape Taymour, 
which 1s the north-eaſtern promontory, to Kiakhta, will 
conſtitute about 3200 verſts. | | | 


The greater part-of this empire lies 


66 degree of latitude, lies in the frigid zone; and the 


whole furface contains above 2,150,000 ſquare verſts. 


There therefore is not at preſent, and fiever has been 
in any period, an empire, the extent of which could 


be compared to that of Ruſſia. The length and 


breadth of this immenſe empire, taken in a ſtraight 
line, may be thus diſcovered. Its furthermoſt point or 
ſpot on the north is the Taymour Cape, which is the 
moſt north-eaſtern promontory in the government of 
Tobollſk, lying in the 78th degree of latitude ; its far- 


. theſt point on the ſouth is the mouth of the river 


Soulak, falling into the Caſpian Sea in the government 
of Caucaſus, lying in the 43d degree of latitude ; its 
weſternmoſt point is the iſland of Oezel in the govern- 
ment of Riga, in the 394 degree of longitude; and the 


furthermoſt point of it on the eaſt is the Tchoukot- 


ſkoy Noſs, which is the moſt eaſtern cape in the go- 
vernment of Irkouiſk, lying in the 2074 degree of lon- 


-gitude.  - | 1 
In ancient times Ruſſia was inhabited by various na- Origin 

tions; ſuch as Hunns, Scythians, Sarmatians, Maſla- jnhabi- 

getes, Sclavonians, Cimbri, &c. of whom an account tauts- 


is given under the various detached articles in this 
work. The origin of the Ruſſians themſelves, though 
not prior to the ninth century, is ſtill covered with 
almoſt impenetrable obſcurity; partly owing to the ig- 
norance and barbarity of the people, and partly - 8 

| b 1 F 0 mira en 


— 1 


(a) Verſta is the uſual meaſure of roads in Ruſſia, 1166 yards and two feet. 


(s) Dacuria is that extent of land which is traverſed by the river Amour. 
TL aouri, its ancient inhabitants, who were a race of the Toungooſi or Manjouri. 


It is ſo called _ account of the 


| | in the temperate 
zone, and a part of it, viz. that which is beyond the 
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noſis miſtaken policy which yet prevails in the nation, of 
ſuppreſſing all accounts of their origin, and inquiries 
into their ancient ſtate and ſituation ; of which we have 
a remarkable inſtance in the ſuppreſſion of a work by 
profeſſor Muller, intitled De Originibus Gentis et Nominis 
3 : Ruſſorum. 


origin of According to ſeveral authors of credit, the Ruſſians 
the Rul- derived their origin from the Slavi or Slayonians, cor- 
Gave  Tuptly called the Sclavoniant, who ſettled firit along 
| the banks of the Volga, and afterwards near the Da- 
nube, in the countries named Bulgaria and Hungary : 
but being driven from thence by the Romans (whom 
the Rofſans call Weolochers, or Wolotaners ), they firlt 
removed to the river Boryſthenes, or Dnciper, then 
over-ran Poland, and, as is reported, built the city of 
Kiow. Afterwards they extended their colonies far- 
ther north, to the rivers which run into the 7/men lake, 
and laid the foundation of the city of Novogorod. The 
towns of Smolenſk and Tſernikow appear alſo to have 
been built by them, though the dates of theſe events 
cannot be aſcertained. The moſt ancient inhabitants, 
not only of Ruſſia, but all over Siberia, quite to the 
borders of China, are called T/udi : for profeſſor Mul- 
ler, on inquiring in thoſe parts by whom the ancient 
buildings and ſepulchral monuments he ſaw there, were 
erected, was everywhere anſwered, that they were the 
works of the Tſhudi, who in ancient times had lived in 

that count. * 
In the ninth century, the Scandinavians, that is, the 
Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes, emigrated from the 
north, and, crofling the Baltic, went to ſeek habitations 
in Ruſſia. They firſt ſubdued the Courlanders, Livo- 
nians, and Eſthonians; and, extending their conqueſts 
ſill farther, they exacted tribute from the Novogorodi- 
ans, ſettled kings over them, and traded as far as Kiow, 
and even to Greece. 
Waregers z which, according to profeſſor Muller, ſig- 
nifies ** ſea-faring people; or, if derived from the old 
northern word war, it ſignifies “ warlike- men.” To 
theſe Waregers the name of Rufſer, or Ruſſians, is 
thought by the molt eminent authors to owe its ori- 
gin; but the etymology of the word itſelf is entirely 

4 uncertain. _ | 
b In the dark ages of which we are ſpeaking, it is 
t divi- Rake 

td into a Pretty certain that Ruſſia was divided among a great 
wmber of number of petty princes, who made war upon each 
p7*tty king- other with the ferocity and cruelty of wild beaſts ; ſo 
Gems, that the whole country was reduced to the utmoſt mi- 
ſery ;- when Goſtomiſel, a chief of the Novogorodians, 
pitying the unhappy fate of his countrymen, and ſee- 
ing no other method of remedying their calamities, 
adviſed them to offer the government of their country 
to the Waregers. The propoſal was readily accepted, 
and three princes of great abilities and valour were ſent 
to govern them; namely, Ruric, Sincus, and Truwor, 


Great Novogorod ; the ſecond at Bielo Oſero, or the 
White Lake; and the third kept his court at Iſborſk, 
or, according to others, at a ſmall town, then called 
Twerlxeg, in the principality of Pleſkow. The three 
brothers reigned amicably, and made conſiderable addi- 
tions to their dominions; all of which at length devolved 
to Ruric by the death of Sincus and Truwor ; but what 


4.485 51 


Theſe new invaders were called 


generally ſuppoſed to have been brothers. The firſt . 
took up his reſidence at Ladoga, in the principality of 


R U 8 
the conqueſts of the two brothers were, we have no re- Rufe. 
cords to inform us of. | 8 0 
Ruric, to his honour, became zealous ſor the ſtrict Ruric the 
adminiſtration of juſtice ; and iſſued a command to all rit loves 
the boyars who poſſeſſed territories under him, to exer- 138. 
ciſe it in an exact and uniform manner. To this end. 
it was neceſſary there ſhould be general laws. And 
this naturally leads us to conjeRure, that letters were 
not entirely unknown in his dominioiis. 
The Ruſſian empire continued to flouriſh till the end 
of the reign of Wolodomir, who aſcended the throne 
in the year 976. Having ſettled the affairs of his em- 
pire in peace, he demanded in marriage the princels 
Anne, ſiſter to the Greek emperor Baſilius Porphyro- 
genitus. His ſuit was granted, on condition that he 6 
ſhould embrace Chriſtianity, With this the Ruſſian Chriſtiavi- 
monarch complied; and that vaſt empire was thence- t introdu- 
forward confidered as belonging to the patriarchate of. 
Conſtantinople, Wolodomir received the name of Ba- 
filius on the day on which he was baptized; and, 
according to the Ruſſian annals, 20,000 of his ſubjeds, 
were baptiſed the ſame day. Michael Syra, or Cyrus, 
a Greek, ſent by Photius the patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople, was accepted as metropolitan of the whole coun- 
try. At the ſame time, Wolodomir put away all his 
former wives and concubines, of whom he had upwards 
of 800, and by whom he had 12 ſons, who were bap- 
tized on the ſame day with himſelf. The idols of pa- 
ganiſm were now thrown down ; churches and mona- 7 
lteries were erected, towns built, and the arts began Learning 
to flouriſh, The Sclavonian letters were now firlt jn- and the 
troduced into Ruſſia ; and Wolodomir ſent miſſionaries arts culti- 
to convert the Bulgarians ; but only three or four of voted. 
their princes came to him and were baptized. Theſe 
events happened in the year 987. 
Wolodomir called the arts from Greece, cultivated 
them in the peaceable periods of his reign, and reward- 
ed their profeſſors with generoſity, that he might diſ- 
pel the clouds of ignorance which enveloped his coun- 
try, call forth the genius of his countrymen, and render 
them happy. He alſo founded public ſchools, and 
enacted a law concerning the methods of inſtructing 
youth, and directing the conduct of the maſters ap- 
pointed to inftru& them. He died in 1008, and, con- 
trary to all rules of ſound policy and prudence, divided 8 
his empire among his 12 ſons. The conſequence was, A civil 
that they fell to making war and deſtroying one ano- Var. 
ther as ſoon as their father was dead. Suantepolk, one 
of the brothers, having deſtroyed and ſeized upon the 
dominions of two others, was himſelf driven out by Ja- 


. riſlaus, and obliged to fly to Boleſlaus king of Poland. 
This brought on a dreadtul war betwixt the Poles and 


Ruſſians ; in which the former were victorious, and the 
latter loſt a great part of their domiaions, as has been 
related under the article Por 4axp. 

Jariſlaus finding himſelf unable to oppoſe the king 
of Poland, now turned his arms againſt the reſt of his 
brothers, all of whom he diſpoſſeſſed of their dominions, 
and ſeized them for himſelf. He next attacked the Coſ- 
ſacks, over whom he gained ſeveral advantages. Aſter 
which he ventured once more to try his tortune with 
Boleſlaus: but in this ſecond expedition he was at- 
tended with worſe ſueceſs than before; being now re- 
duced to the condition of a vaſſal and tributary to the 


4 A 2 victorious 


has oe”. 
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Ruflia, vidtorious monarch. However, in the reign of Miecz- J 


—7 > ſlaus II. the ſucceſſor of Boleſlaus, the Ruſſians again 
Ruſſia be. ſhook off the yoke, and a laſting peace was confirmed 
comes tri- by the marriage of Mieczflaus with che filter of Wolo- 
butary to domir. | 
Poland. Jariſlaus now continued to enjoy the empire quietly, 
and was ſo much addicted to reading, that he devoted 

even a part of the night to his ſtudies. He invited 

men of letters to his court, and cauſed many Greek 

books to be tranſlated into the Ruſſian language. It 

was he that in the year 1019, gave the people of No- 

vogorod ſeveral laws, under the title of Gramota Sou- 

delnaia, to be obſerved in the courts of juſtice. Theſe 

are the firſt laws that were reduced to writing in Ruſ- 

fia ; and, what renders them remarkable, is the confor- 

mity they have with thoſe of the other northern na- 

tions, He founded a public ſchool at Novogorod, 

where he maintained and educated zoo children at his 

own expence. His court was the moſt brilliant of the 

north, and furniſhed an aſylum to unfortunate princes. 

He died in 1052; and fell into the ſame error which 

his father had committed, by dividing his dominions 

among his five ſons. This produced a repetition of the 

bloody ſcenes which had been ated by the ſons of 
Wolodomir : the Poles took the advantage of the diſ- 

tracted ſtate of affairs to make continual inroads and 
invaſions ; and the empire continued in the moſt deplo- 

10 rable fituation till the year 1237, when it was totally 
Subdued ſubdued by the Tartars. We are not informed of any 
by the Tar- particulars of this remarkable event, further than that 
pied innumerable multitudes of theſe barbarians, headed by 
their khan Batto, or Battus, after ravaging t part 

of Poland and Sileſia, broke ſuddenly into Ruſſia, where 

they committed the greateſt cruelties. Moſt of the 

Ruſſian princes, among whom was the great duke 

George Sevoloditz, were made priſoners, and racked to 

death ; and, in ſhort, none found mercy but ſuch as ac- 
knowledged themſelves the ſubjects of the Tartars. The 
imperious conqueror impoſed upon the Ruſſians every 

thing that is moſt mortifying in ſlavery ; inſiſting that 

they ſhould have no other princes than ſuch as he appro- 

ved cf; that they ſhould pay him yearly a tribute, to be 

brought by the ſovereigns themſelves on foot, who 

were to preſent it humbly to the 'Tartarian ambaſſador 

on horſeback. They were alſo :0 proſtrate themſelves 

before the haughty Tartar ; to offer him milk to drink 

and, if any drops of it fell down, to lick them up; a 

ſingular mark of ſervility, which continued near 260 


A | 
The em- George Sevoloditz was ſucceeded if bi brother Mi- 
pire haraſſ- chael Seveloditz Zernigouſki; who oppoſed the Tar- 
dy +224 tars, but was defeated by them, and loſt his life. He 
8 cue left three ſons, Feodor, Alexander, and Andrew, whoſe 
" wars with each other ended in the death of them all. 

A ſon of Alexander, and of the ſame name, was then 

placed on the throne by the Tartars ; and his ſon Da- 

nilow, or Daniel Alexandrovitz, removed his court 

from Wolodimir to Moſcow, where he firſt aſſumed the 

title of Great duke of Wolodimir and Moſcow. Daniel 
Alexandrovitz left two ſons, Gregory and John ; the 

former of whom, named Kalita, from a purſe he uſed 

always to carry about him filled with money for the 

poor, aſcended che throne ; but he was ſoon aſſaſſinated 

by another prince named Demetri Michaelovitz, who 


was himſelf put to death for it by the Tartars; and 
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brook the government of the Poles; whoſe laws and 


few troops on the borders of the Viſtula, and obliged 
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ohn, likewiſe ſurnamed Xalita, was then made ezar. Ruff. 
This John left three ſons, John, Simon, and Andrew; 
and the eldeſt of theſe, commonly called Ivan Ivano- 
vitx, was made czar, with the approbation of the Tar- 
tars, on whom he was dependent. | IP 

During thele ſeveral reigns, which fill a ſpace of up- 
wards of 100 years, and which all hiſtorians have paſſed 
over for want of records concerning them, the miſeries *? 
of a foreign yoke were aggravated by all the calamities — "_ 
ot inteſtine diſcord and war; whilſt the knights of Li- _ 2 
vonia, or brothers of the ſhort-ſword, as they are ſome- 
times called, a kind of military order of religious, on 
one ſide, and the Poles on the other, catching at the 
opportunity, attacked Ruſſia, and took ſeveral of its 
towns, and even ſome conſiderable countries. The 
Tartars and Ruſſians, whoſe intereſts were in this caſe 
the ſame, oſten united to oppoſe their common ene- 
mies; but were generally worſted. The Livonians 
took Pleſkow ; and the Poles made themſelves maſters 
of Black Ruſſia, the Ukraine, Podolia, and the city of 
Kiow. Caſimir the Great, one of their kings, carried 
his conqueſts till farther. He aſſerted his pretenſions 
to a part of Ruſſia, in right of his relation to Boleſlaus 
duke of Halitz, who died without iſſue, and forcibly 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the duchies of Perzemyſlia, Halitz, 
and Luckow, and of the diſtricts of Sanock, Luback- 
zow, and Trebowla ; all which countries he made 2 
province of Poland. % . 

The newly - conquered Ruſſians were ill -· diſpoſed to 


cuſtoms were more contrary to their own than thoſe of 
the Tartars had been. They joined the latter to rid 
themſelves of the yoke ; and aſſembled an army nume- 
rous _—_ to overwhelm all Poland, but deſtitute of 
valour and diſcipline, Caſimir, undaunted by this de- 
luge of barbarians, preſented himſelf at the head of a 


his enemies to retire. 

Demetrius Ivanovitz, fon of Ivan Ivanovitz, who 
commanded in Moſcow, made frequent efforts to rid 
himſelf of the galling yoke. He defeated in ſeveral 
battles Maymay khan of the Tartars ; and, when con- 
queror, refuſed to pay them any tribute, and affumed |, 
the title of great duke of Muſcovy. But the oppreſſors Lies a- 
of the north returned in greater numbers than before; my cut in 
and Demetrius, at length overpowered, after a ſtruggle pieces by | 
of three years, periſhed with his whole army, which, the Ter-“ 
if we may credit hiſtorians, amounted to upwards of 
240,000 men. | 

Baſilius Demetrivitz revenged his father's death. 
He attacked his enemies, drove them out of his domi- 
nions, and conquered Bulgaria. He made an alliance 
with the Poles, whom he could not ſubdue ; and even 
ceded-to them a part of his country, on condition that 
they ſhould help him to defend the reſt againſt any new 
incurſions of the Tartars. But this treaty was a weak 
barrier againſt ambition, The Ruſſians found new ene- 
mies in their allies; and the Tartars foon returned.— 
Baſilius Demetrivitz had a ſon who was called after 
his name, and to whom the crown ought naturally to 
have deſcended. But the father, ſuſpecting his ligiti- 
macy, left it to his own brother Gregory, a man of a 
ſevere and. tyrannical diſpoſition, and therefore bated by 
the people, who aſſerted the ſon's right, and proclaim- | 


ed him their ſovereign, The Tartars took cognizance 
of 


e 
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Aufs. of the diſpute, and terminated it in favour of Bafilius; 
w——— upon which Gregory had recourſe to arms, drove his 
nephew from Moſcow to the principality of Uglitz, 
and forcibly uſurped and kept poſſeſſion of his throne, 
Upon the death of Gregory, Baſilius returned to Moſ- 
cow; but Andrew and Demetrius, ſons of the late 
uſurper, laid ſiege to that city, and obliged him to re- 
tire to the monaſtery of Troitz, where they took him 
riſoner, with his wife and ſon, and put out his eyes: 
— the appellation of jemmoi, © blind,” by which 
this Baſilius is diſtinguiſhed. The ſubjects of this un- 
fortunate prince, incenſed at the cruel treatment he had 
received, forced the perpetrators of it to fly to Novo- 
gorod, and reinſtated their lawful ſovereign at Moſcow, 

14 Where he died. 
E Baſi- . In the midft of this general confuſion, John Baſilo- 
ovitz I. re- yitz I. by his invincible ſpirit and refined policy, be- 
ney came both the conqueror and deliverer of his country, 
Baſſas and laid the firſt foundation of its future grandeur. 
Obſerving with indignation the narrow limits of his 
power at his acceſſion to the throne, after the death of 
his father Baſilius the Blind, he began immediately to 
revolve within himſelf the means of enlarging his do- 
minions. Marriage, though he had in reality no re- 
gard or inclination for women, ſeemed to him one of 
the beſt expedients he could vere with ; and accord- 
ingly he demanded and obtained Maria, ſiſter of Mi- 
chael duke of Twir; whom he ſoon after depoſed, un- 
der pretence of revenging the injuries done to his. fa- 
ther, and added this duchy to his own territories of 
Moſcow. Maria, by whom he had a ſon named John, 
Marries a who died before him, did not live long ; and upon her 
Greek death he married Sophia, daughter of Thomas Paleo- 
* logus, who had been driven from Conſtantinople, and 
forced to take ſhelter at Rome, where the pope por- 
tioned this princeſs, in hopes of procuring thereby 
great advantages to the Romiſh religion; but his expec- 
tations were fruſtrated, Sophia being obliged to con- 
form to the Greek church after her arrival in Ruſſia. 
What could induce Baſilovitz to ſeek a conſort at ſuch 
a diſtance, is nowhere accounted for ; unleſs it be, that 
he hoped by this means to eſtabliſh a pretenſion to the 
empire of the eaſt; to which her father was the next 
heir : but however that may be, the Ruſſians certainly 
owed to this alliance their deliverance from the Tartar 
yoke. Shocked at the ſervile homage exacted by thoſe 


16 proud victors, her huſband going to meet their ambaſ. 
Who 2 ſadors at ſome diſtance from the city, and ſtanding to 
cites him 


hear what they had to ſay; whilſt they were at dinner, 
2 * Sophia told him, that ſhe was ſurpriſed to find that the 
ar- þ . 

tar yoke, had married a ſervant to the Tartars. Nettled at this 

reproach, Baſilovitz feigned himſelt ill when the next 
deputation from the Tartars arrived, and under that 
pretence avoided a repetition of the ſtipulated humi- 
liating ceremonial. Another circumſtance equally diſ- 
pleaſing to this princeſs was, that the Tartars had, by 
agreement, within the walls of the palace of Moſcow, 
houſes in which their miniſters reſided; to ſhow their 
power, and at the ſame time watch the actions of the 
great duke. To get rid of theſe, a formal embaſſy 
was ſent to the Tartarian khan, to tell him, that $0- 
phia having been favoured with a vifion from above, 
ordering her to build a temple in the place where thoſe 
houſes ſtood, her mind conld not be at eafe till ſhe had 
fulfilled the divine command; and therefore his leave 
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ſeveral of its towns. 
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was deſired to pull them down, and give his people Ruffia.” 
others. The khan conſented : the houſes within the 
Kremlin were demoliſhed ; and no new ones being pro- 
vided, the Tartar reſidents were obliged to leave Moſ- 
cow ; their prince not being able to revenge this breach 
of promiſe, by reaſon of a war he was then engaged 
in with the Poles. Baſilovitz taking advantage of 
this circumſtance, and having in the mean time conſi- 
derably increaſed his forces, openly diſclaimed all ſub- 
jection to the Tartars, attacked their dominions, and 
made himſelf maſter of Caſan, where he was ſolemnly 
crowned with the diadem of that kingdom, which is 
ſaid to be the ſame that is now uſed for the coronation 
of the Ruſſian ſovereigns. The province of Permia, 
wich great part of Lapland and Aſiatic Bulgaria, ſoon 
ſubmitted to him ; and Great Novogorod, a city then 
ſo famous that the Ruſſians uſed to expreſs its vaſt im- 
portance by the proverbial expreſſion of, Who can re- 


His ſucceſs. 


fiſt God and the Great Novegorod ? was reduced by his 


generals after a ſeven years ſiege, and yielded him an 
immenſe treaſure; no leſs, ſay ſome writers, than 300 
cart loads of gold and ſilver, and other valuable effects. 
Alexander Witold, waiwode of Lithuania, was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of this rich place, from which he had exacted 
tor ſome years an annual tribute of 100,000 rubles, a 
prodigious ſum for thoſe days and for that country. 
When it was taken by John Baſilovitz, he, the bet- 
ter to ſecure his conqueſt, put it under the protection 
of the Poles, voluntarily rendered himſelf their tribu- 
tary for it, and accepted a governor from the hand of 
their king Caſimir, a weak and indolent prince, from an 
whom he well knew he had nothing to fear. The No- 1 
vogorodians continued to enjoy all their privileges till a" 
about two years after ; when John, ambitious of reign- 
ing without controul, entered their city with a nume- 
rous retinue, under pretence of keeping to the Greek | 
faith, he being accuſed of an intention to embrace the 
Romiſh religion; and with the aſſiſtance of the arch- he 
biſhop Theophilus, tripped them all of their remaining 1 
riches. He then depoſed the treacherous prelate, and 14 
eſtabliſhed over Novogorod new magiſtrates, creatures ; 
of his own ; deſtroying at once, by this means, a whole 
city, which, had its liberties been protected, and its trade 
encouraged, might have proved to him an inexhauſtible 
fund of wealth. All the north beheld with terror and 
aſtoniſument the rapid increaſe of the victor's power: 
foreign nations courted his alliance; and the ſeveral 
petty princes of Ruſſia ſubmitted to him without reſiſt- 
ance, acknowledging themſelves his vaſſals. 

The Poles, however, complained loudly of his late 
breach of faith in regard to Novogorod, and threatened 
revenge : upon which Baſtlovitz, elated with his ſuc- 
ceſſes, with the riches he had amaſſed, and with the 
weak condition of moſt of his neighbours, ſent a body 218 
of troops into Lithuania, and ſoon became maſter of Invades Li- 
Caſimir applied for afliftance to thun and 
Matthias king of Hungary : but was anſwered by this 1 
laſt, that his own ſoldiers were quite undiſciplined ; e for 
that his auxiliaries had lately mutinied for want of pay; peace. 
and that it was impoſſible for him to raiſe a new arm 
out of the neighbouring countries. The Poliſh mo- 
narch in this diſtreſs was obliged to purchaſe of John 
a ceſſation of arms for two years, during which the 
Muſcovite made new acceſſions to his dominions. 

The dukes of Servia, whoſe territorizs were about 
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Ruf. 500 miles in extent, had long thought themſelves ill 
w—— uyuſcd by the Lithuanians on account of their religion, 
which was that of the Greek church; and wanted to 
withdraw from their ſubjection to Poland, and put 
themſelves under the protection of Ruſſia. The follow- 
ing accident afforded them the wiſhed-for pretence, 
Their envoys arriving at Wilna, deſired admittance to 
the king's preſence : which being refuſed, one of them 
endeavoured to force his way in; but the porter ſhut 
19 the door rudely againſt him, and in ſo doing broke one 
Ser via ſub- of his fingers. The ſervant was immediately put to 
ia, death for this offence: but the Servians, by no means 
ſatisfied with that, returned home in a great fury, and 
prevailed upon their countrymen to ſubmit themſelves 
and their country to the Muſcovites. Caſimir made 

ſeveral attempts to recall them, but to no purpoſe. 

Matthias king of Hungary dying about this time, 

two of his ſons, Uladiſlaus, then king of Bohemia, and 
John Albert, contended for the vacant crown. Caſimir 
wanted to give it to the latter, whom he accordingly 
aſſiſted to the utmoſt of his power; and to enable him 
the better ſo to do, though he was in great want of 
money as well as men, he purchaſed a renewal of the 
truce with the Ruſſians, and thereby gave John Baſi- 
lovitz time to eſtabliſh himſelf in his new acquiſi. 
uons. 

Caſimer died in the year 1492, and was ſucceeded 
on the throne of Poland by his ſon John Albert, who, 
totally diſregarding the Ruſſians, involved himſelf un- 
— in a war with the brave Stephen duke of 
Moldavia : and, though he had at the ſame time both 
the Tartars and Turks agaipſt him, his propenſity to 
pleaſure, and his laſcivious diſpoſition, rendered him ſo 
indolent, that he not only did not ſo much as attempt 
to moleſt Baſilowitz in any of his poſſeſſions, but con- 

20 cluded a peace with him on terms very advantageous 
Concludes to the latter; and even entered into a treaty, by which 
an advan- he ſtipulated not to aſſiſt the Lithuanians, though they 
ene wot had choſen his brother Alexander for their duke, in 
the Poke caſe the Ruſſians ſhould attack them, as it was ſuppo- 

ſed they would. Alexander thinking to parry the in- 
conveniences of this agreement, and to guard againſt 
the defigns of his enemies, demanded in marriage Ba- 
tlowitz's daughter, Helena, by his ſecond wife Sophia, 
and obtained her. The Lithuanians then flattered 
themſelves with a proſpect of tranquillity : but the am- 
bitious czar, for Baſilovitz had aſſumed that title ſince 
his conquelt of Caſan, aiming only at the increaſe of 
dominion, ſoon found a pretence to break with his new 
allies, by alleging, that Poliſh Ruſſia, as far as the ri- 
ver Berezina, had formerly belonged to his anceſtors, 
and therefore ſhould be his; and that Alexander, by 
his marriage-contra, had engaged to build a Greek 
church at Wilnaw for his Ruſſian conſort, which he had 
not done, but on the contrary endeavoured to force 
the Polith Ruiſians to embrace the religion of the 
church of Rome. In conſequence of this plea, he ſent 

21 into the territories of his ſon-in-law, by different ways 
His ſucceſs three armies, which reduced ſeveral places, deſtroyed 
in Lichua- the country about Smolenſko, and defeated the Lithu- 
= anian field-marſhal Oſtroſky near the river Wedraſch, 

where he fell unawares into an ambuſh of the Ruſſians. 
Alexander raiſed a new army of Sileſians, Bohemians, 
and Moravians ; but they came too late, the Ruſſians 
having retired with their plunder. Elated by their 
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into a violent paſſion with his ſon the moment he ſaw _ 


pive the ſovereignty to her own children, perſuaded 


of Baſilius, and took the title of czar, as well as all 
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ſucceſs againſt the Lithuanians, they invaded Livonia Raff, 
in the year 1502, with 130,000 men: but Walter Von "JV 
Plettenberg, grand-maſter of the knights of the croſs, Is defeated 
with only 12,000 men, gave them a total overthrow ; in Livonia 
killing 10,000 of his enemies, with ſcarce any loſs on and obliged 
his own ſide. Baſilovitz diſpirited by this defeat, and vetire. 
being then engaged in a war with the | Tartars, the 
Poles, and the city of Pleſkow, immediately diſpatched 
an embaſſy to Plettenberg, and concluded a truce with 
him for 50 years. At the ſame time he begged of 
that general to ſend to Moſcow, that he might ſee him, 
one of the iron-dragoonr, as he called them, who had 
performed wonders in the late engagement. Von Plet- 
tenberg readily complied; and the czar, ſtruck with 
admiration, rewarded the cuiraſſier's accompliſhments 
with conſiderable honours and preſents. 
Alexander had been elected king of Poland upon 
the death of his brother John Albert, which happened 
in the beginning of this year : but the Poles refuſed 
to crown his conſort Helena, becauſe ſhe adhered to 
the Greek religion. Provoked at this affront, and pro- 
bably ſtill more ſtimulated by ambition, Baſilovitz re- 
ſolved again to try his fortune with them; and. accord- 
ingly ordered his ſon Demetrius, now the eldeſt, to 
march againſt Smolenſko, and reduce that city. The 
young prince did all that could be done: but the vi- 
| wange reſiſtance of the beſieged, and the arrival of the 
ing of Poland with a numerous army, obliged the 
Ruſſians to raiſe. the ſiege and return home; and the 
czar, was glad to make a freſh truce with the Poles for 
{ix years, upon the eaſy terms of only returning the 
priſoners he had taken. Some writers ſay, that flying 


him, and imputing the miſcarriage of this expedition 
to his want of courage or Ls gave him a blow 
which laid him dead at his feet; to which is added, 
that remorſe fer this raſh action carried his father to 
his grave: but this account is not confirmed by authors 
whoſe authority can be relied on. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that neither of them long ſurvived this event; and 
that Demetrius died firſt ; for Sophia, who had gained 
an abſolute aſcendant over her huſband, and wanted to- 


im by various artful inſinuations to ſet aſide and im- 

riſon his grandſon Demetrius, the only child of the 

te John, whom he had by his firſt wife Maria, and 
declare her then eldeſt ſon, Gabriel, his ſucceſſor. Age 
and infirmities had rendered the czar ſo weak, that Be 
blindly followed the iniquitous advice; but ſhortly af- 
ter finding his end appreach, he ſent for young De- 
metrius, expreſſed great repentance for his barbarity 23 
towards him, and on his Jdeath-bed declared him his He dies 
lawful ſucceſſor. He died in November 1505, after a and isſuc- 
reign of 55 years; leaving behind him an immenſe —_—_y 
territory, chiefly of his own acquiring. * the 
he czar was no ſooner dead, than his ſon Gabriel name of 
Ivanovitz, at the inſtigation of his mother Sophia, Baſilius. 
put an end to the life of the young Demetrius, by 
confining him in priſon, where he periſhed with hunger 
and cold; aſter which Gabriel was crowned by the name 


the other titles belonging to the. ſovereignty, On his 
acceſſion to the throne he expected that the Poles would 
be in confuſion about the election of a new ſovereign ; 
but his expectations being defeated by their unanimous 

| | election 
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Rulfis. election of Sigiſmund I. a prince of a mild and peace- 
w— ute diſpoſition, he ſent an army into Lithuania, and 


24 
He takes 
Pleſkow 


laid fiege to Smolenſko, The place made a brave re- 
ſiſtance, till news arrived that the crown-troops of Po. 
land were coming to their aſſiſtance, with the addition- 


al aid of 80,000 Crim Tartars: on which the Ruſ- 


fians returned home with the utmoſt precipitation. 
They were, however, quickly followed by the Poles, 
who reduced the czar to ſubmit to ſach terms as they 
pleaſed to - impoſe. - Baſilius remained quiet till he 
thought bimſelf capable of revenging the injuries he 


had ſuſtained ; after which, pretending to ſet out upon 
ſome other expedition, he marched with a num 


S 
army, and encamped in the neighbourhood of Pleſkaw, 
where the Poles, "Ong on the late treaty, re- 
ceived him as a friend and ally. But in the mean time 


the Muſcovite prieſts of the Greek church preached to 


A 


The duchy of Lithuania was the great object of the 
be ordered Ivan Czeladin, a man of 


their hearers concerning the expediency of having a ſo- 
vereign of their own religion; and brought them to 
ſuch a height of enthuſiaſm, that they murdered their ma- 
giſtrates, and opened their gates to the czar, who made 
them all ſlaves, and ſent them away to different parts, 
replacing them with Muſcovites, the better to ſecure 
his conqueſt. Soon after he took alſo the city of Smo- 


lenſko; and the Swedes, alarmed at his rapid progreſs, 


. 


deſired a 2 of the truce, at that time ſub- 
ſiting between the two ſtates, for 60 years longer. 


deſigns of Baſilius; and to accompliſh his deſign, 
great reſolution, 
and enterprizing even to raſhneſs, to march thither with 


80,000 men. The army of the Poles did not exceed 


35,000 men, but was commanded by a moſt experien- 
ced general. The two armies 'met on the oppoſite 
banks of the Dneiper, near Qrſova, and the Poles paſ- 
ſed that river in fight of their enemies. Czeladin's 


officers adviſed him to fall upon the enemy when about 


half of them had croſſed the river; but that general, 
too confident of ſucceſs, replied, that the other half 
would then run away, and he was determined to gain 


a complete victory. The Lithuanians began the attack, 


but were repulſed by the Ruſſians; who imprudently 


following them, loſt an advantageous ſituation, and 


found themſelves at once expoſed to the full fire of the 
enemy's artillery, The Poliſh cavalry then ruſhed 
in among them ſword in hand, and made dreadſul 
havoc ; Je trembling Ruſſians ſcarce even attempt- 
ing to defend themſelves. Thoſe who endeavoured 
to fly, fell into the Dneiper and were drowned ; and 
- the reſt, including Czeladin himſelf, were made 

ves. 

Baſilius was at Smolenſko when he received the news 
of this dreadful defeat; on which he immediately fled 
to Moſcow, where his danger increaſed daily. The 


Crim-Tartars ravaged his dominions, and the empe- 


ror Maximilian, with whom he had been in alliance, 
deſerted him; his troops were utterly defeated in Li- 
vionia, where he was obliged to ſubmit to a peace on 
diſhonourable terms; but what © theſe terms were hi- 
ſtorians do not inform us. In the mean time, the king 
of Poland ſtirred up the Tartars to invade Ruſſia, 


while the Ruſſian monarch in his turn endeavoured. to 


excite them to an invaſion of Poland. Theſe barba- 
rians, equally treacherous to both parties, firſt inva- 
ded and ravaged Podolia, a province of Poland; and 
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then having invaded Ruſſia and defeated the armies of Rufis. 


the czar in the year 1521, they poured in thither in 
ſuch incredible multitudes, that they quickly made 
themſelves maſters of Moſcow, An army, which had 
been ſent to oppoſe their progreſs, was defeated near 
the river Occa; and the czar's brother Andrew, who 
commanded it, was the very firſt who fled. Baſilius 
with great difficulty made his way to Novogorod ; ſo 
terrified, that he hid himſelf by the way under a hay- 
cock, to avoid a ſtraggling party of the enemy. The 
Tartars, however, ſoon obliged him to ſign a writing, 
by which he acknowledged himſelf their vaſſal, and 
promiſed to pay them a tribute of ſo much a head for 
every one of his ſubjects. Beſides this, Machmetgerei, 
the commander of the 'Tartars, cauſed his own | adi 
to be ſet up at Moſcow, as a mark of his ſovereignty ; 
compelled Baſilius to return to his capital, to bring 
thither in perſon the firſt payment of this tribute, and, 
as a token of his ſubmiſſion, to proſtrate himſelf before 
his ſtatue. Machmetgerei then left Moſcow, and re- 
turned home with an immenſe booty, and upwards of 
80,000 priſoners, who were made ſlaves, and ſold like 
cattle to the Turks and other enemies of the Chriſtian 
name. In his way back he attempted to take the city 
of Rezan; but was repulſed with conſiderable loſs by 
Iwan Kowen, who commanded in that place for the 
Ruffians. Here the Tartar general narrowly eſcaped 
with his life, his coat being ſhot through with a mu- 
ſket- ball; and the Muſcovites pulled down his ſtatue, 
_ broke 1t to pieces as ſoon as the conquerors had left 

m. | | 

The 'Tartars were no ſooner gone, than Baſilius be- 
gan to talk in a high (train of the revenge he intended 
to take of them ; but was never able to execute his 
threats. He died in 1533; and was ſucceeded” by his 
ſon Ivan or John Baſilovitz, an infant of five years 
of age. af | | | 

During the minority of the young prince, his two 
uncles Andrew and George endeavoured. to deprive 
him of the crown; but their attempts were defeated by 
the care and activity of his guardians ; and the Poles 
alſo immediately commenced hoſtilities, but could make 
little progreſs. The new czar, as ſoon as he entered 
the 19th year of his age, ſhowed an inclination for re- 
ſcuing his ſubje&s out of that deſperate ſtate of igno- 
Trance and barbariſm in which they had been hitherto 
immerſed. He ſpent a ſplendid embaſly to the emperor 
Charles V. who was then at Augſburg, to deſire the 
renewal of the treaty of friendſhip which had been con- 
cluded with his father Maximilian; and offering to en- 
ter into a league with him againſt the Turks, as ene- 
mies to the Chriſtian religion; for his farther informa- 
tion in which, Sarticuladly in regard to the doctrine 
and ceremonies of the Latin church, he requeſted that 


his ambaſſador might be allowed to ſend from Germany 


to Ruſſia proper prieſts to inſtruct him and his ſubjects. 
With theſe he likewiſe deſired to have ſome wiſe and 
experienced ſtateſmen, able to civilize the wild people 
under his government; and alſo, the better to help to 
poliſh them, he requeſted that he would ſend mecha- 
nics and artiſts of every kind; in return for all which 
he offered to furniſh two tons of gold yearly, for 20 
years together, to be employed in the war againſt the 
Turks. The emperor readily agreed to the deſire ot 
the czar; and the Ruſſian ambaſſador accordingly en- 
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Ruſſia. paged npwards of 300 German artiſte, who were di- 


30 rected to repair to Lubec, in order to proceed from 
The Ger- thence to Livonia. But the Lubeckers, who were 


man artiſts very powerful at that time, and aimed at nothing leſs 


9 than the engroſſing of the whole commerce of the 
Likes north, ſtopped them, and repreſented ſtrongly to the 
trom going emperor, in the name of all the merchants in Livonia, 
to Ruflia, the dangerous conſequence of thus affording inſtructious 
to the Rauchans, who would ſoon avail themſelves of it 
to ruin their trade, and diſtreſs the ſubjects of his im- 
perial majeſty. The workmen and others intended for 
Ruſſia were eaſily prevailed upon to return to their re- 
ſpective homes ; and the czar's ambaſſador was arreſted 
vpon his arrival at Lubec, and impriſoned there at the 
ſuit of the Livonians : however, he made his eſcape 
ſhortly after; and the czar, though provoked to the 
laſt degree at the behaviour of the Lubeckers, was ob- 

liged for ſome time to ſuſpend his reſentment. 
The firſt enterpriſe of Baſilovitz now was inſt 
the Tartars of Caſan, who had hitherto been ſuch for- 
zu midable enemies. In this he was attended with great 
Caſan con- ſucceſs; the whole territory was. conquered in feven 
quered by years ; but the capital, named alſo Caſan, being well 
- —_— fortified and bravely defended, made ſuch refiſtance as 
2 quite diſheartened the beſiegers, and made them think 
of abandoning their enterpriſe, Baſilovitz being in- 
formed of this, haſtened to them with a conſiderable 

_ reinforcement, endeavoured to revive their droopin 

courage, and exhorted them to puſh the ſiege wit 
redoubled vigour. However, the 2 part, deaf 
to all his remonſtrances, after loudly inſiſting upon a 
peace with the Tartars, and leave to return home, 
proceeded to mutiny, and fell upon their eomrades who 
were for continuing the war. Baſilovitz, alarmed at 
this event, ruſhed in among the combatants, and with 
great difficatty parted them: but neither menaces nor 
intreaties, nor even a” promiſe of giving them the 
whole plunder of the city if they took it, could prevail 
on them to continue the war. Their rage at laſt 
prompted them to threaten” the life of their ſovereign; 
who, to provide for his own. ſafety, was obliged to 
make the beft of his way to Moſcow; and the muti- 
neers, no longer regarding any command, inſtantly re- 

turned thither. | 

Baſilovitz, though juſtly incenſed Fat this inſolence, 
took a method of puniſhing it which does honour to 
his humanity. Having ſelefted a guard of 2000 of 
his beſt troops, he ordered a great tealt, to which he 
invited his principal nobles and officers, to each of 
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a trea- 


whom, according to the Ruſhan cuſtom, he gave very 


rich garments. The chief of the ſeditious were clo- 
thed in black velvet; and after the dinner was over, 
he made a ſpeech to the whole company, ſetting forth 
the behaviour of his troops before Caſan, their con- 
tempt of bis commands, and their conſpiracy. to take 
away his life: to which he added, that he was doubly 
ſorry to find the inſtigators of ſuch wickedneſs among 
thoſe who were ſtyled, and who ought to be, his faith- 
fal counſellors ; and that thoſe who knew themſelves 
to be guilty of ſuch atrocions wickedneſs could not 
do better than voluntarily to ſubmit themſelves to his 
mercy. Upon this, moſt of them immediately threw 
themſelves at his feet, and implored his pardon. Some 
of the moſt criminal were executed, but the reſt were 
only impriſoned. 
4 
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Immediately after this puniſhment of the rebels, Rullisi 
Baſilovitz marched with a freſh army to re-inveſt Ca- 2; "af 
fan before the Tartars had time to recover themſelves. The capital 
The beſieged ſtill made an obſtinate defence, and the of Caſan 
Ruſſians again began to be diſpirited; upon which the gain be- 
czar ordered his pioneers to undermine the walls of ſieged and 
the citadel, a practice then quite unknown to the Tar- *. 
tars. This work being completed, he directed his 
prieſts to read a ſolemn maſs to the whole army, at 
the head of which he afterwards ſome time in 
private prayer, and then ordered fire to be ſet to the 
powder, which ated ſo effectually, that great part of 
the foundation was immediately blown up, and the 
Muſcovites ruſhing into the city, ſlaughtered all be- 
fore them ; while the aſtoniſhed Tartars, crowding 
out at the oppoſite gate, croſſed the river Caſanka, and 
fled into the foreſts. Among the priſoners taken on 
this occation were Simeon kinꝑ of Caſan with his queen; 
both of whom were ſent to Moſcow, where they were 
treated with the utmoſt civility and reſpect. 45-24 
Encouraged by this ſucreſs, Bafilovitz invaded the Aftracan 


country of Aſtracan, the capital of which he ſoon re. reduced. 


duced ; after which he prepared to revenge himſelf on 

the Livonians for their behaviour in ſRoppiog the Ger- 

man artiſts, John Baſilovita I. had conc] a truce | 

with this people for 50 years; which being now _ 

expired, Iodocus, archbiſhop of - Dorpt and canon 
Munſter in Weſtphalia, ſenſible of the danger to 


which he was expoſed by the vicinity of the Ruſſians, - 
” requeſted the czar to give him a prolongation of the 


truce. Baſilovitz deſired him to chooſe whether he Negocia- 
would have a truce for five years langer, on condition tion with 
that all the inhabitants of his archbiſhopric ſhould pay the Livo- 
to him the annnal tribute of a fiſth part of a ducat for nians. 
each perſon, whieh the people of Dorpt had formerly 
agreed to pay to the grand-dukes of Pleſkow ; or, for 
20 years, on this farther condition that he and the Li- 
vonians ſhould” rebuild all the Ruſſian churches which 
had been demoliſhed in their territories at the time of 
the reformation, and allow his ſubjects the free exer- 
ciſe- of their religion. Iodocus evaded an anſwer as 
long as he could: but finding at laſt that the affair 
grew ſerious, he levied a conſiderable fam from his 
ſubjects, and fled with it to Munſter, where he re- 
ſigned his prebend and married a wife. His ſucceſſor, 
whoſe name was Herman, and the deputies from Livo- 
nia, accepted of the conditions, and ſwore to obſerve 
them ; with this additional clauſe, that the prieſts of 
the Romiſh communion ſhould be exempted from pay- 
ing tribute. 36 
But though the Livonians ſwore to the obſervation Their 
of theſe terms, they were at that very time in treaty treachery. 
with Guſtavus Vaſa, king of Sweden, to join them in 
attacking Ruſſia. The king of Sweden very readily 
complied with their defires; upon which Baſilowitz 
invaded Finland. Guſtavns advanced againſt him with 


Aa powerful army; but as neither the Poles nor Livo- 


mans gave him any aſſiſtance, he was obliged to con- 

clude a treaty with the czar, and ſoon after to eva- 37 
cuate the country. Finland was at this time governed gate of 
by William of Furſtenberg grand-maſter of the Li- Finland. 


vonian knights, and the archbiſhop of Riga, with ſome 


other prelates; between whom a quarrel happened 
about this time, which ſoon facilitated the defigns of 
The archbiſhop, after at- 

tempting 
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aſks, tempting to ſet himſelf above the grand · maſter even in 
tie affairs, and to perſecute thoſe who adhered to the 
conſeſſion of Augſburg, choſe for his coadjutor in the 
archbiſhopric of ,Riga Chriſtopher duke of Mecklen- 


burg. Piom the abilities and haughty temper of this 
lord, the Livonian knights apprehended that they had 
reaſon to fear the ſame fate which had beſallen the Teu- 
tonic order in Pruſſia; and the ſtep itſelf was, beſides, 
_ - unprecedented, and. contrary: to the eſtablithed laws of 
the country. ITheſe diſcontents were heightened. by 
letters ſaid to be intercepted from the archbithop to his 
brother Albert duke of Pruſſia, inviting this laſt to- 
tally to ſuppreſs the order of Livonian knights, and 
to ſecularize their poſſeſſions, eſpecially in Finland; fo 


ties, and the archbiſhop was ſeized and made pruoner: 
He was, however, ſoon releaſed through the mediation 
of the emperor of Germany and other potentates, back- 


avenge his cauſe; but in the mean time, the ſtrength 
of their country being totally exhauſted, the Livonians 
were obliged, inſtead of preparing tor war, to ſue to the 
Czar for peace, 
believe their intentions to be ſincere while they kept 
6co0. Germans in pay; and therefore, if they meant 
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to reſiſt, did as they were ordered; but it availed them 
nothing. In 1558 an army of 100,000 Ruthans en- 
tered the diſtrict of Dorpt, and laid every thing waſte 
before them. with the moit thocking crueky. After 
this they entered the territornes' of Riga, where they 
behaved with equal inhumanity; and having at laſt 
ſatiated themſelves. with, blood and treaſure, they re- 
tired with an immenſe, booty and a great number of 

priſoners. : | | 

The Livonians, now thoroughly convinced of their 
own folly in expoling themſelves to the rejentment of 
but the the exaſperated Ruſhaus, ſent ambailaders to ſue for 
treaty is peace in good earneſt, 'Theie offered the Czar a pre- 
broken off. ſent of 30,000 ducats, and prevailed upon him to grant 
their nation a truce tor four months, during which they 
returned home to get the money. But in this interval 
the Livonian governor of the city of Nerva, out of an 
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idle frolic, fired ſome. cannon againit Ivanogorod or 
Ruſſian Nerva, ſituated on the oppoſite ſide of the ri- 
ver, and killed leveral of the Czar's ſubjects who were 
. aſſembled in an open place quite unarmed, The Ruſ- 
ſians, out of regard to the truce, did not even attempt 
to make repriſais; but immediately acquainted Baſilo- 
vitz with what had happened: which fo incenſed the 
Czar, that when the Livonian ambailadors arrived, he 
told them, he looked upon their nation to be a ſet. of 
perjured wretches, who had renounced all honeſty; that 
they might go back with their money and propoſals, 
and let their countrymen know that bis vengeance 
Livonia ra. Would ſoon overtake them. 8 

wed a l. The ambaſſadors were ſcarce arrived in Livonia, when 
«ud time. an army of zoo, ooo Ruſſians entered the diſtrict of Ner- 
va, under the command of Peter Siſegaledrii, who had 
been a famous pirate in the Euxine fea. He took the 
city of Nerva in nine days, and very ſpecdily made him. 
ſelf maſter of Dorp?t, where he found immenſe treaſures, 
Several other garriſons, terrified by the approach of ſuch 
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came maſters of a great part of Livonia almoſt without 
Vor. XVI. | 
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Offer. 


that an open war broke out among the contending par- 


ed by the powerful preparations of the Pruſſians to 


, a priſon at Moſcow. 


Baſilovitz replied, that be did not. 


to treat of peace, they muſt begin with diimiſſing theſe 
troops. Phe. Livonians, baving no longer any power: 


numbers, quitted their poſts ; ſo that the Ruthans be- 
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oppoſition, ' At laſt, Gothard Kettler, grand-· maſter of Ruta. 
the knights of Livonia, intreated Chriitian III. king of YO 
Denmark to take Riga, Revel, and the countries of 
Garnland, Wirrland, and Eſthonia, under his protec- 

tion; but the advanced age of that monarch, the di- 

ſtance of the places, and the want cf ſufficient power to 
withftand ſo potent an adverſary, made him decline the 
However, he aſſiſted them with ſome money and 

powder, of which they ſtood greatly in need. Having 


then applied, without ſucceſs, firſt to the emperor ot 
Germany, and then to the court of Sweden, Kettler 


put himſelf under the protection of the Poles, who had 
hitherto been ſuch formidable enemies to the Ruſſians. 
In the mean time the latter purſued their conqueſts ; 
they took the city of Marienburg, laid waſte the diſtri 


of Riga, deſtroyed Garnland, and penetrated to the ve- 


ry gates of Revel. Felin, in which was the beſt arti!- 
lery of the whole country, became theirs by the trea- 
chery of its garriſon ; and here William of Furſtenberg 
the old grand-maſter was taken, and ended his days in 
The diſtracted ſituation of the 
Livoman affairs now induced the biſhop of Ocſel to ſell 
his biſhopric to Ferdinand king of Denmark, who ex- 
changed it with his brother Magnus for a part of Hol- 
ſtein, The diſtricts of Revel and Eſthonia put them- 
ſelves under the protection of Sweden; and then the 
grand-maiter, finding himſelf deſerted on all ſides, ſup- 
preſſed the order of which he was the chief, and ac- 
cepted of the duchy of Courland, which he held as a 
fief of the crown of Poland. 

The Czar ſaw with pleaſure the diviſion of Livonia 
between the Swedes and Poles, which, he rightly judged, 
would produce quarrels between the two nations, and 
thus give him the fairer opportunity of ſeizing the 
whole to himſelf. Accordingly, in 1564, the Swedes 
offered him their aſſiſtance againſt the Poles; but he, 
judging himſelf to be ſufficiently ſtrong without them, 
attacked the Poles with his own forces, and was twice 
defeated, which checked his farther operations in Li- : 
vonia. In 1569 he entered into a treaty of commerce A tray 
with England, captain Richard Chancellor having a between 
ſhort time before diſcovered a paſſage to Archangel in Ruſſia ard 
Ruſſia through the White Sea, by which that empire Eugland. 
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was likely to be ſupplied with foreign goods, without 


the afliſtance either of Poland or Livonia. To the 

diſcoverers of this new paſſage Baſilovitz granted ma- 

ny excluſive privileges; and after the death of queen 

Mary renewed the alliance with queen Elizabeth, 

and which has been continued without interruption 

ever lince. | : 43 
In the mean time, however, a prodigious army of Au 2rvy 

Turks and Tartars entered Maſcovy, with a deſign to ” 8 

ſubdue the whole country. But Zerebrinov, the Czar's lars cut of. 

general, having attacked them in a defile, put them to 

flight with confiderable ſlaughter. "Then they retired 

towards the mouth of the Volga, where they expected 

a conlicerable reinforcement ; but being cloſely purſucd 

by the Ruſſians and Tartars in alliance with them, they 

were again deſeated and forced to fly towards Azov on 


the Black Sea. But when they came there, they found 


the city almoſt entirely ruined by the blowing up of a 
powder magazine, The Ruſſians then attacked their 
ſhips there, took ſome, and ſunk the reſt; by which 
means almoſt the whole army periſhed with hunger or 
the ſword of the enemy. 

From this time the empire of Ruſſia became ſo for- 
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Ruſta. midable, that none of the neighbouring nations could 
hope to make a total conqueſt of it. The Poles and 
Swedes indeed continued to be very formidable enemies; 
and, by the inſtigation of the former, the Crim Tartars, 
in 1571, again invaded the country with an army of 
o, oo men. The Ruſſians, who might have prevent- 
ed their paſling the Volga, retired before them till they 
44 came within 18 miles of the city of Moſcow, where they 
Moſcow were totally defeated. The Czar no ſooner heard this 
taken and news than he retired with bis moſt valuable effects to a 
— by well-fortified cloyſter ; upon which the Tartars entered 
| the city, plundered it, and ſet fire to ſeveral charches. 
A violent ſtorm which happened at the ſame time ſoon 
ſpread the flames all over the city ; which was entirely 
reduced to aſhes in fix hours, though its circumference 
was upwards of 40 miles. 'The fire likewiſe communi- 
cated itſelf ro a powder-magazine at ſome diſtance from 
the city; by which accident upwards of 50 rods of the 
city wall, with all the buildings upon it, were deſtroy- 
ed; and, according to the bell hiſtorians, upwards of 
120,000 citizens were burnt or buried in the ruins, be- 
ſides women, children, and foreigners. The caſtle, 
however, which was ſtrongly fortified, could not be 
taken ; and the Tartars hearing that a formidable army 
was coming 2 them under the command of Mag- 
nus duke of Holſtein, whom Baſilovitz had made king 
of Livonia, thought proper to retire. The war, never- 
theleſs, continued with the Poles and Swedes ; and the 
Czar being defeated by the latter after ſome trifling 
45 ſucceſs, was reduced to the neceſſity of ſuing for peace. 
War with Bnt the negociations being ſomehow or other broken 


EY off, the war was renewed with the greateſt vigour. 


vantages over them; and, in 1579, 


indeed was little leſs than the whole empire. 


46 engagement with the Ta tars died in the year 1584. 
Death of 


that he was totally unfit for government, 


reſolved to uſurp the throne. 
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The Livonians, Poles, and Swedes, having united in a 
league together againſt the Ruſſians, gained great ad- 

— Battori, 
who was then raiſed to the throne of Poland, levied an 
army expreſ,ly with a deſign of invading Ruſſia, and of ſhe was carrying it along ; and captain Margaret relates, 
regaining all that Poland had formerly claimed, which 
As the 
Poles underſtood the art of war much better than the 
Ruſſians, Baſilovitz found his undiſciplined multitudes 
unable to cope with the regular forces of his enemies: 
and their conqueſts were ſo rapid, that he was ſoon 
obliged to ſue for peace; which, however, was not the city, | 
granted ; and it is poſſible that the number of enemies 
which now attacked Ruſſia might have overcome the be Demetrius, whom Boris had cauſed to be murdered, 
empire entirely, had not the allies grown jealous of each 
other ; the conſequence of which was, that in 1582 a he proved very troubleſome to Boris all his lifetime ; 
peace was concluded with the Poles, in which the Swedes and after his death deprived Theodore Boriſſovitz, the 
were not comprehended. However, the Swedes find- new Czar, of the empire; after which he aſcended the 
ing themſelves unable to effect any thing of moment after throne himſelf, and married a Poliſh princeſs. 
the deſertion of their allies, were fain to conclude a truce; 
ſhortly after which the Czar, having been worſted in an in an inſurrection of his ſubje&s ; and the unhappy Cza- 


his great prince was ſucceeded by his ſon Theo- 
Baſilovitz. dore Ivanovitz ; a man of ſuch weak underſtanding, ſpired againſt him, was choſen Czar ; but rebellions con- 
Under him, tinually taking place, and the empire being perpetually 
therefore, the Ruſſian affairs fell into confuſion ; and haraſſed by 5 49 
Boris Gudenov, a nubleman whoſe ſiſter Theodore depoſed, and Uladiſlaus fon of Sigiſmund king of Po- Uladiſlaus 
had married, found means to aſſume all the authority. land was elected. However, the Poles repreienting to the king 
At laſt, unable to bear even the name of a ſuperior, he Sigiſmund, that it would be more glorious for him t 
For this purpoſe he be the conqueror of Ruſſia, than only the father of its Or. 
cauſed the Czar's brother Demetrius, at that time only ſovereign, he carried on the war with ſuch fury, that 
nine years of age, to be aſſaſſinated ; and afterwards, the Ruſſians in deſpair fell upon the Poles, who reſided 
knowing that no truſt could be put in an aſſaſſin, he in great numbers at Moſcow. The Poles being _ 


KUs: 
cauſed him alſo to be murdered left he ſhould divulge Baff 
the ſecret. ' In 1597 the Czar himſelf was taken ill 
and died, not without great ſuſpicion of his being poi- 
ſoned by Gudenov z of which indeed the Czarina was 
ſo well convinced, that ſhe would never afterwards 
ſpeak to her brother. _ | 47 

With Theodore ended the line of Raric, who had Extinctios 
governed the empire of Ruſſia for upwards of 700 - -4 line 
years, Boris, who in reality was poſſeſſed of all the © 
power, and would indeed have ſuffered nobody elſe to 
reign, artfully pretended to be unwilling to accept the 
crown, till compelled to it by the intreaties of. the 
people ; and even then he put the acceptance of it on 

the iſſue of an expedition which he was about to un- 
dertake againſt the Tartars. The truth of the matter, 
however, was, that no Tartar army was in the field, 

nor had Boris any intention of invading that country ; 

but by this pretence he aſſembled an army of 500,000 

men, which he thought the moſt effetual method of 
ſecuring himſelf in his new dignity. In 1600 he con- 
cluded a peace with the Poles, but reſolved to continue 

the war againſt the Swedes ; however, being diſappoint- 

ed in ſome of his attempts againſt that nation, he enter- 

ed into an alliance with the Swediſh monarch, and even 
propoſed a match between the king's brother and his _, 
daughter. But while theſe yew” ' were in agitation, Dreadful 
the city of Moſcow was defolated by one of the moſt famine a: 
dreadful famines recorded in hiſtory. Thonſands of Moſcow. 
people lay dead in the ſtreets and highways, with their 
mouths full of hay, ſtraw, or even the moſt filthy things 

which they had been attempting to eat. In many houſes 

the fatteſt perſon was killed in order to ferve for food 

to the reſt. Parents were ſaid to have eaten their chil- 

dren, and children their parents, or to have fold them to 

buy bread. One author (Petrius) ſays, that he himſelf 

ſaw a woman bite ſeveral pieces out of a child's arm as 


that four women having ordered a peaſant to come to 
one of their houſes, under pretence of paying him for 
ſome wood, killed and eat up both him and his horſe. 
This dreadful calamity laſted three years, notwithſtand- 
ing all the means which Boris could uſe to alleviate it; 
and in this time upwards of 500,000 people periſhed in 


In 1604 a young man appeared, who pretended to 
as we have already ſeen. Being ſapported by the Poles, 


How- 
ever, he held the empire but a ſhort time, being killed 


rina was ſent priſoner to Jaroſlaw. 
Aſter the death of Demetrius, Zuſki, who had con- 


e Poles and Swedes, in 1610 Zuſki was 


of Poland's 
1 ſon elected 


arme 


ds 
ed 
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Riffs armed and moſtly ſoldiers, had greatly the advantage; 


50 


The Poles the Poles fell upon them ſword in hand. 


of enſuring their ſucceſs that could be deviſed, 
was by ſetting fire to the city in ſeveral places; and 


wv however, they were on the point of being oppreſſed by 


numbers, when they fell upon the moſt cruel method 
This 


while the diſtreſſed Ruſſians ran to ſave their tamilies, 
In this con- 


finally ex- fuſion upwards of 100,000 people periſhed ; but the 


5 
gelection 
of the laws 
of Ruſſia 


event was, that the Pales were finally driven out, and 
loſt all footing in Ruſſia. : 

The expulſion of the Poles was ſucceeded by the 
election of Theodorovitz R manov, a young noble- 


man of 17 years of age, whoſe poſterity, till the acceſ- 


ſion of the preſent Empreſs, continued to enjoy the ſo- 
rats nah He died in 1646, and was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Alexis; whoſe reign was a continued ſcene of tu- 
mult and confuſion, being haraſſed on all ſides by ex- 
ternal enemies, and having his empire perpetually diſ- 
turbed by internal commotions. 

The fources of theſe commotions were found in 
the multiplicity and inconſiſtency of the laws at that 
period, and in the jarring claims of the nobles on the 


made by borders. An emanoy ulaſe, or perſonal order, which 


Alcxis, 


$2 
Kate of 


_ rentions, 


is an edict of the ſovereign, ſigned with his own hand, 
is the only law of Ruſſia. Theſe edicts are as various 
as the opinions, prejudices, paſſions, or whims of men; 
and in the days of Alexis, they produced endleſs con- 
To remedy this evil, he made a ſelection, 
from all the edits of his predeceſſors, of ſuch as had 
been familiarly current for a bundred years ; preſuming 
that thoſe either were founded in natural juſtice, or du- 
ring ſo long a currency had formed the minds of the 
people to conſider them as juſt. This digeſt, which he 
declared to be the common law of Ruſſia, and which is 
prefaced by a ſort of inſtitute, is the ſtandard law-book 
at this day known by the title of the Ulogeniz or Selection: 
and all edicts prior to it were declared to be obſolete. 
He ſoon made his novel/z, however more bulky than the 
Ulogenis ; and the additions by his ſucceſſors are beyond 
enumeration, This was undoubtedly a great and uſe- 
ful work; but Alexis performed another till greater. 
Though there are many courts of judicature in this 


courts of Widely extended enpire, the emperor has always been 
judicature, lord paramount, and could take a cauſe from any court 


and power 
of old fa- 


milie 8. 


immediately before himſelf. But as ſeveral of the old 
nobles had the remains of principalities in their families, 
and held their own courts, the ſovereingn or his miniſ- 
ters, at a diſtance up the couutry, frequently found it 
difficult to bring a culprit out of one of theſe heredita- 
ry feudal juriſdictions, and try him by the laws of the 
empire. is was a very diſagreeable limitation of im- 
perial power; and the more ſo, that ſome families claim- 
ed even a right to repledge. A lucky opportunity of- 


fered of ſettling this diſpute ; and Alexis embraced it 


with great ability. 


Addreſs of Some families on the old frontiers were taxed with 
Alexizin their defence, for which they were obliged to keep re- 


gettin g rid 
of this laſt 
evil, 


giments on foot; and as they were but ſeantily indem- 


nified by the ſtate, it ſometimes required the exertion 


of authority to make them keep up their levies. When 
the frontiers, by the conqueſt of Caſan, were far extend- 
ed, thoſe gentleman found the regiments no longer bur- 
denſome, becauſe by the help of falſe muſters, the 
former ſcanty allowance much more than reimburſed 


them for the expence of the eſtabliſhment. 'The conſe- 


(1503. 1 


quence was, that diſputes aroſe from them about the 
right of guarding certain diltrict:,. and law-juits were 
neceſſary to ſettle their reſpective claims. 
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Theſe were 
tedious and intricate. One claimant ſhowed the order 
of the court, iſſued a century or two back, to his an- 
ceſtor for the marching of his men, as a procf that the 
right was then in his family, His opponent proved, 
that his anceſtors had been the real lords cf the marches ; 
but that, on account of their negligence, the court bad 
iſſued an emmanoy ulaſe to the other, only at that par- 


ticular period. The emperor ordered all the family ar- 


chives to be brought to Moſcow, and all documents on 
both ſides to be collected. A time was ſet for the 
examination; a fine wooden court-houſe was built; 
every paper was lodged under a good guard; the day 
was appointed when the court ſhould be opened and 


the claims heard ; but that morning the houſe, with 


all its contents, was in two hours conſumed by fire. 
The emperor then faid, Gentlemen, henceforward 
your ranks, your privileges, and your courts, are the 
nation's, and the nation will guard itſelf. Your ar- 
chives are unfortunately loſt, but thoſe of the nation 
remain. I am the keeper, and it is my duty to ad- 
miniſter juſtice for all and to all. Your ranks are not 
private, but national ; attached to the ſervices you are 
actually performing. Henceforward Colonel Buturlin 
(2 private gentleman) zanks before Captain Viazeniſky 
an old prince).” 

This conſtitution, which eſtabliſhed the different 
ranks of Ruſſia as they remain to this day, is by 


Nuſſia. 


8 
Alexis's 
conſtitu- 


Voltaire aſcribed to Peter: but it was the work of ion with 


Alexis; who, when the ſituation of himſelf and his 


reſpect to- 
ranks ſtill 


country is conſidered, muſt be allowed to have been remains 


a great 2nd a good man. He died in 1676, and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Theodore Alexiovitz; who after 
an excellent reign, during the whole of which he ex- 
erted himſelf to the utmoſt for the good of his ſubjects, 
died in 1682, having appointed his brother Peter I. 


Ruſſia. 


55 
Accefſiorr 


commonly called Peter the Great, his ſucceſſor. See of beter 


Pertzx I. 

Theodore had another brother named John; but as 
he was ſubject to the falling · ſickneſs, the Czar had pre- 
ferred Peter, though very young, to the ſucceſſion. But 
through the intrigues, of the princeſs Sophia, ſiſter to 
Theodore, a ſtrong party was formed in favour of John; 
and ſoon after both John and Peter were proclaimed 
ſovereigns of Ruſſia under the adminiſtration of Sophia 
herſelf, who was declared regent. However, this admi- 
niſtration did not continue long ; for the princeſs regent 
having conſpired againſt Peter, and having the misfor- 
tune to be diſcovered, was confined for life in a convent, 
From this time alſo John continued to be only a nomi- 
nal ſovereign till his death, which bappened in 1696, 
Peter continuing to engroſs all the power. 

It is to this emperor that Ruſſia is univerſally al- 
lowed to owe the whole of her preſent greatneſs. The 


the Great. 


56 
His charag» 


private character of Peter himſelf ſeems to have been ter, 


but very indifferent. Though he had been married in 
his eighteenth year to a young and beautiful princeſs, 
he was not ſufficiently reſtrained by the ſolemn ties of 
wedlock ; and he was beſides ſo much addicted to feaſt- 
ing and drunkenneſs, the prevailing vice of his country, 
that nobody could have imagined him capable of effect- 
ing the reformation upon his ſubjects which he actually 
accompliſhed. In ſpite of N diſadvantages, — 
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Kuflia. he applied himſelf to the military art and to civil go- 
— — vernment. He had alſo a very ſingular natural defect, 
which, had it not been conquered, would have render- 

ed him for ever incapable of accompliſhing what he af- 
terwards did. This was a vehement dread of water; 

which is thus accounted for. When he was about five 

years ot age, his mother went with him in a coach, in 

the ſpring-ſeaſon ; and paſting over a dam where there 

was a conſiderable water-fall, whilſt he lay aſleep in her 

lap, he was ſo ſuddenly awaked and frightened by the 

ruſhing of the water, that it brought a fever upon him; 

and after his recovery he retained ſuch a dread of that 
element, that he could not bear to ſee any ſtanding wa- 

ter, much leſs to hear a running ſtream. This averſion, 
however, he conquered by jumping into water; and 


57 atterwards became very fond of that element. 
He re- Being aſhamed of the ignorance in which he had 
2 N. been brought up, he learned almoſt of himſelf, and 
hs cou. Without a maſter, enough of the High and Low Dutch 
Gems languages to ſpeak and write intelligibly in both. He 
looked upon the Germans and Hollanders as the moſt 
civilized nations; becauſe the former had already erect- 
ed ſome of thoſe arts and manufactures in Moſcow, 
which he was deſirous of ſpreading throughout his em- 
pire; and the latter excelled in the art of navigation, 
which he conſidered as more neceſſary than any other. 
During the adminiſtration: of the priceſs Sophia, he 
had formed a deſign of eſtabliſhing a maritime power in 
Ruflia ; which he accompliſhed by the means which we 
.* 38 have recorded in his life. | . 
And is fuc= Having reformed his army, and introduced new dif 
3 dal. Cipline among them, he led his troops againſt the Turks; 
2 . from whom, in 1696, he took the fortreſs of Azov, 


the Turks, and had the ſatisfaction to ſee his fleet defeat that of 
the enemy. On his return to Moſcow were ſtruck the 
tirſt medals which had ever appeared in Ruſſia. The 
legend was, © PETEN THE FIS, the auguſt emperor of 
Ruſfa.” On the reverſe was Azov, with theſe words, 
Viaorious by fire and water. Notwithſtanding this ſuc- 
ceſs, however, Peter 'was very much chagrined at ha- 
ving his ſhips all built by foreigners; having befides as 


Oo 
Sv 


Sends ſome 


rote... Ap great an inclination to have an harbour on the Baltic as 
to foreign on the Euxine Sea, Theſe contiderations determined 
tountrice; him to ſend ſome of the young nobility of his empire 
into foreign conntries, where they might improve. In 

1697 he ſent 60 young Ruſſians into Italy; moſt of 

them to Venice, and the reſt of Leghorn, in order to 

learn the method of conſtructing their galleys. Forty 

mere were {ent out by his direction for Holland, with 

an intent to inſtruct themſelves in the art of building 

and working large ſhips: others were appointed for 
Germany, to 'erve in the land-forces, and to learn 

bo the nulitary diſcipline of that nation. . At laſt he re- 
And mates ſolved to travel through different countries in perſon, 
8 or of tat he might have the opportunity af profiting by his 

ur; pe , > £5 

bum, Own bſervation and exprrience. Of this journey we 


have given a ſhort account eHewherez ard ſhall here 
only add, that in executing his great deſign, he lived 
and w-ked live a common carpenter. He laboured 
hard a tle forges, rope-yards, and at the ſeveral mills 
fcr the ſwing of timber, manufacturing of paper, wire- 
drawing, Ke. Tn acquiring the art of a carpenter, he 
beg with per baſing a boat, to which he made a 
wall him, nn! by degrees he executed every part of 
the contiration of a ſhig. | 
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Beſides this, Peter frequently went from Sweden to Ruſſe, 
Amſterdam, where he attended the lectures of the cele- 
brated Ruyſch on anatomy, He alſo attended the lec- 
tures of burgomalter Witſen on natural philoſophy. 
From this place he went for a few days to Utrecht, 
in order to pay a viſit to King William III. of Eng- 
land; and on his return ſent to Archangel a 60 gun 
ſkip, in the building of which he had aſſiſted with his 
own hands. In 1698 he went over to England, where 
he employed himſelf in the ſame manner as he had done 
in Holland. Here he perfeted himſelf in the art of 
ſhip-building ; and having engaged a great number of 61 
artificers, he returned with them to Holland; from 1: oh. 
whence he ſet out for Vienna, where he paid a viſit to by « bel. 
the emperor; and was on the point of ſetting out for Ve- lion to 
nice to finiſh his improvements, when he was informed ©" *0 
of a xebellion having broken out in his dominions. n, 
This was occaſioned by the ſuperſtition and obſtinacy 
of the Ruſſians, who having an almoſt invincible attach- 
ment to their old ignorance and barbariſm, had reſolved 
to dethrone the Czar on account of his innovations. 
But Peter arriving unexpectedly at Moſcow, quickly 
put an end to their machinations, and took a moſt ſe- 6 
vere revenge on thoſe who, had been guilty. Having III. war- 
then made great reformations in every part of his em- with Swe- 
pire, in-1700 he entered into a league with the kings den. 
of Denmark and Poland againſt Charles XII. of Swe⸗ 
den. The particulars of this famous war are related 
under the article SW DEN. Here we ſhall only obferve, 
that, from the concluſion of this war, Sweden ceaſed 
not only to be a formidable enemy to Ruſſia, but even 
2 its political conſequence in a great meaſure altoge- 
er. 3019: oa hott 76 
Petey applied bind ifo thoenhivaiandſroommires, fi. 
arts, and ſciences, with equal aſſiduity as to the purſuits ous rt 
of war; and he made ſuch acquiſitions of dominion improrc- 
even in Europe itſelf, that he may be ſaid, at the time Went. 
of his death, to have been the moſt powerful prince of 
his age. He was unſortunate in the Czarovitz his el- 
deſt ſon, whom he contrived: to get rid of by the 
forms of juſtice (ſee PeTer I. note 3), and then order- 6 
ed his wife Catharine to be crowned with the ſame He «les 
magnificent ceremonies as if ſne had been a Greek em- the crown 
preſs, and to be recogniſed: as his ſucceſſor; which the on bie wit 
accordingly was, and mounted the Ruſſian throne upon coor 
the deceaſe of her huſband. She died, after a glorious ' 
reign, in 1727, and was ſucceeded by Peter II. a mi- 
nor, ſon to the Czarovitz. Many domeſtic revolutions 
happened in Ruſſia during the ſhort reign of this prince; 
but none was more remarkable than the diſgrace and 
exile of Prince Menzikof, the favourite general in the 
two late reigns, and eſteemed the richeſt fubje in Eu- 
rope. Peter died cf the ſmall-pox in 1740. 5 65 
Notwithſtanding the deſpotiſm of Peter the Great Anne du- 
and his wife, the Ruſſian ſenate and nobility, upon the ch f, of 
death of Peter II. ventured to ſet aſide the order of Cpurland 
ſucceſſion which they had eſtabliſhed. The male iſſue — 
of Peter was now extinguiſhed; and the duke of Hol. 
ſtein, ſon to his eldeſt daughter, was by the deſtination 
of the late empreſs intitled to the crown: but the Ruſ- 
ſians, for political reaſons, filled their throne with Anne 
ducheſs of Courland, ſecond daughter to John, Peter's 
eldeſt brother; though her eldeſt filter the ducheſs of 
Mecklenburgh was aliſe. Her reign was extremely 
proſperous z and though the. accepted of the crown — 
| er 
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der limitations that ſome- thought derogatory to her 
wHw dignity, yet ſhe broke them all, aſſerted the prerogative 

| of her anceſtors, and puniſhed the aſpiring Dolgorucki 
family, who had impoſed upon her limitations, with a 


” 
Roſſia. 


view, as it is ſaid, that they themfelves might govern. 

She raiſe her favourate Biron to the duchy of Cour- 

land; and was obliged to give way to many ſevere ex- 

ecutions on his account. Upon ber death in 1740, 

John, the ſon of her niece the princeſs of Mecklen- 

burgb, by Antony Ulric of Brunſwic Woltenbuttel, 

was; by her will, intitled to the ſucceſſion: but being 

no more than two years old, Biron was appointed to be 

adminiftrator of the empire during his nonage. This 

deſtination was diſagreeable to the princeſs of Mecklen- 

burgh and her huſband, and unpopular among the Ruſ- 

; fians. Count Munich was employed by the princeſs of 

Mecklenburgh to arreſt Biron ; who was tried, and 
condemned to die, but was ſent in exile to Siberia. 


sen, The adminiſtration of the princels Anne of Mecklen- 
duuchterof burgh and her huſband was, upon many accounts, but 


peter I. ob- particularly that of her German connections, diſagree- 
tzins the able not only to the Ruſſians, but to other powers of 
crown. Europe; and notwithſtanding a proſperous war they 
carried on with the Swedes, the princeſs Elizabeth, 
daughter by Catharine to Peter the Great, formed 

ſuch a party, that in one night's time ſhe was declared 

and proclaimed emprets of the Ruſſias; and the prin- 

ceſs of Mecklenburgh, her huſband, and fon, were made 

6 priſoners, | 
Verreign Elizabeth's reign may be ſaid to have been more glo- 
uncome Tious than that of any of her predeceſſors, her father 
monly glo- excepted. She aboliſhed capital puniſhments, and in- 
tous. troduced into all civil and military proceedings a mode- 
ration till her time unknown in Ruſſia: but at the 

ſame time ſhe puniſhed the counts Munich and Oſter- 

man, who had the chiet management of affairs during 
the late adminiſtration, with exile. She made peace 
with Sweden; and ſettled the ſucceſſion to that crown, 
as well as to her own dominions, upon the moſt equi- 
table foundation. Having gloriovily finiſhed a war, 
which had been ftirr-d up againſt her with Sweden, the 
replaced the natural order of ſucceſſion in her own fa- 
mily, by declaring the duke of Holitem-Gottcrp, who 
was deſcended from her elder filter, to be her heir. She 
gave him the title of grand duke of Ruſſin; and foon 
Abrer her acceſſion to che throne; the called him to her 
court; where he renounced the ſucceſſicu to the crown 


of Sweden, which undoubtedly belcnged to him, era- 


braced the Greek rel gion, and married a4 princeſs of 
Anhalt-Zer bit, by whom he had a fon, who is now heir 
to the Ruthan empire. | | 
Few princes have hail a more uninterrupted career of 
glory than Elizabeth. She was completely victorious 
over the Swedes. Her alliance was counted by Great 
Britain at the expence of a large ſubſidy; but many 
political, ard ſome private reaſons, it is ſaid, determined 
her to take part with the houſe of Auſtria againſt the 
king of Pruſſia in 1756. Her arms alone gave a turn 
to the ſucceſs of the: war, which was in disfavour of 
Pruſſiu, notwithitanding that monarch's amazing abili- 
ties both in the field and cabinet. Her conquelts were 
ſuch as portended the entire deſtruction of the Pruſſian 


power, which was perhaps faved only by her critical 


death on January 5. 1762. 
Elizabeth was ſucceeded by Peter III. grand prince 
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but as he was ſmarting under the effects 
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of Ruſſia and duke of Holitein; a prince whoſe con- Ruſſia. 

duct has been varioully repreſented. He mounted the was n 

throne poſſeſſed of an enthuſiaſtic admiration of his Character 

Pruſſian majeſty's virtues ; to whom he gave peace, and of her ſuc- 

whoſe principles and practices he ſeems to have adopted ecſſor Peter 

as the direQories of his future reign, He might have in. 

ſurmounted the effects even of thoſe peculiarities, un- 

popular as they then were in Ruſſia; but it is ſaid, 

that he aimed at reformations in his dominions, 

which even Peter the Great durſt not attempt ; and 

that he even ventured tn cut off the beards of his cler- 

gy. He was certainly a weak man, who had no opi- 

nions of his own, but childithly adopted the fentiments 

of any perſon who took the trouble to teach him. His 

chief amuſement was buffoonery ; and he would fit for 

hours looking with pleaſure at a merry-andrew fing- 

ing drunken and vulgar ſongs. He was a ſtranger to 

the country, its inhabitants, and their manners; and 

ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded by thoſe about him, 

that the Ruſhans were fools: and beaſts unworthy of 

his attention, except to make them, by means of the 

Pruflian diſcipline, good fighting machines. Theſe 

ſentiments regulated his whole conduct, and prepared 

the way for that revolution which improprieties of a 

different kind tended to halten. | 69 
Becoming attached to one of the Vorontzof ladies, Behaviour 

ſiſter to the princeſs Daſhkoff, he diſguſted his wife, as = 5 

who was then a lovely woman in the prime of life, of nec 

great natural talents and great acquired accompliſh- Daſhkoff. 

ments; whilſt the lady whom he preferred to her was 

but one degree above an idiot. The princeſs Daſhkoff, 

who was married to a man whoſe genius was not ſape- 

rior to that of the emperor, being dame d'honneur 

and lady of the bed-chamber, had of courſe much of 

the empreſs's company. Similarity of fituations knit 

theſe two illuſtrious perſonages in the cloſeſt friendſhip. 

The princeſs being a zealous admirer of the French 

economiſtes, could make her converſation both amaſing 

and inſtructive. She retailed all her ſtatiſtical know. 

ledge ; and finding the empreſs a willing hearer, the 

ſpoke of her in every company as a prodigy of know. 

ledge, judgment, and philanthropy, Whilt the empe- 

ror, by his buffoonery and attachment to foreign man- 

ners, was daily incurring more and more the odium cf 

his ſubjects, the popular:ty of his wife was rapidly in- 

creaſing; and ſome perſons about the court expreſſed 

their regret, that ſo much knowledge of government, 

ſuch love of humanity, and ſuch ardent wiſhes for the 

proſperity ot Ruiſia, ſhould only furnith converſations 

with Catharina Komanovna n. Phe emprefs and her The 

favourite did not let theſe exprefſions paſs unobſerved: 2 0 

they continued their ſtudies in concert; and whilt che goff. 

former was employed on her famous code of laws for a 

great empire, the latter always reported progret, till 

the middling circles of Moſcow and St Peterſburgh be- 

gan to ſpeak familiarly of the bleſüngs which they 

might enjoy if theſe ſpeculations could be realized. | 
Meanwhile Peter III. was giving freth cauſe of dif 50 

content. He had recalled from Siberia count Munich, Peter's un- 

who was indeed a ſenſible, breve, and worthy man; ropuier 

of Ruilian def. 50 duct at 


engt diſ. 
gu'ts the 
military. 


poti m, and had grounds cf reſentment againſt moſt of 
the great families, he did not much di courage the em- 
peror's unpoputar conduct, but only tried to moderate 
it and give it a ſyſtem. Peter, however, was impatient. 

* He 
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He publicly ridiculed the exerciſe and evolutions of the preſſed upon her, and her ſon was proclaimed ber heir, Ruff. 

Ruſſian troops; and haſtily adopting the Pruſſian dif- and as ſach great duke of all the Ruſſias. 1:4" ha 

cipline, without digeſting and fitting it for the conſti- She behaved with magnanimity and moderation; re- Her mag- 

tution of his own {68544 he completely ruined himſelf tained Munich; even pardoned counteſs Vorontzoff the nanimou; 

by diſguſting the army. emperor's fovourite ; and afterwards, on her marriage and mode. 
What he 1- was ſoon and caſily gained by the emiſ- with Mr Paulotſky, made a handſome ſettlement on date beha- 


eaſily gain= ſaries of Catharine, Four regiments of guards, amount- them. She allowed the expectations of golden days and 


<d over to 
the party 
of Ca 
rine, 


72 
Who then 


ing to 8000 men, were inſtantly brought over by the a philoſophical government to become the ſubject of 
three brothers Orloff, who had contrived to ingratiate faſhionable converſation ; and the princeſs Daſhkotf (e) 
themſelves with their officers. 'The people at large were was completely happy. The convention of deputies 
in a tate of indifference, out of which they were rouſed was even reſolved on; and as they were not to be 
by the following means. A little manuſcript was hand- elected by the people, except here and there for the 
ed about, containing principles of legiſlation for Ruſſia, ſhow, Prince Galitzin and Count Panin, whom ſhe had 
tounded on natural rights, and on the claims of the completely gained over, and who had the greateſt abili- 
different claſſes of people which had inſenſibly been ties of any Ruſſians about court, were at immenſe pains 
formed, and. become ſo familiar as to appear natural. in appointing a proper ſet. In the mean time, a great 5 
In that performance was propoſed a con vention of de- number of thowy patriotic projects were begun. A he iulli- 
puties from all the claſſes, and from every part of the grave Engliſh clergyman was invited over to ſuperin- u. 
empire to converſe, but without authority, on the ſub- tend the inſtitution of ſchools for civil and moral edu; ſchools. 
jects of which it treated, and to inform the ſenate of cation; and the empreſs was moſt liberal in her appoint- 
the reſult of their deliberations. It paſſed for the work ments. This inſtitution failed, however, to produce 
of her majeſty, and was much admired. the effects expected from it. The clergyman appoint- 

While Catharine was thus high in the public eſteem ed, though a moſt excellent character and real philan- 


uod high and affeQion, the emperor took the alarm at her popu- thropiſt, had views too contracted for the ſphere in 
in the pub- larity, and in a few days came to the reſolution of con- which he was placed; and Mr Betſkoy, the Ruſſian 


lic eſtima- 
tion. 


A revolu- 


tion in her 


favour 


- fining her for life, and then of marrying his favourite. Mecenas, to whom the empreſs referred him for inſtruc- 


The ſervants of that favourite betrayed her to her fiſter, tions, preferred declamation, and ſtage · playing, and bal- 


who imparted the intelligence to the empreſs. Catha- lets, to all other accompliſhments. 76 
rine ſaw her danger, and inſtantly formed her reſolution. In the mean time, elegance of all kinds was introdu- And ſends 
She mult either tamely ſubmit to perpetual impriſon- ced before the people were taught the principles of he =_ 
ment, and perhaps a cruel and ignominious death, or morals. The nobles were ſent a travelling ; and as the =” : 
contrive to hurl her huſband from his throne. No other Ruſſians more eaſily acquire foreign languages than the 
alternative was left her ; and the conſequence was what people of moſt other nations, have great vivacity with- 
undoubtedly was expected. The proper ſteps were ta - out flippancy, and in general underſtand play, theſe tra- 
ken; folly fell before abilities and addrels, and in three vellers were everywhere well received, eſpecially at Pa- 


days the revolution was accompliſhed. Tis, where reaſons of ſtate contributed not a little to 


quickly ac= When the emperor ſaw that all was loſt, he attempt- procure to them that attention with which they were 
compliſhed, ed to emer Cronſtadt from Oranienbaum, a town on treated. They were raviſhed with the manners of fo- 


the gulph of Finland, 39 verſts, or near 26 miles from reign courts, and imported faſhions and fineries without 
82 The ſentinels at the harbour preſented bounds. The ſovereign turned all this to her own ac- 
their muſkets at the barge ; and though they were not count, by encouraging a diſſipation which rendered court 
loaded, and the men had no cartridges, he drew back. favours neceſſary, * made the people about her forget 
The Engliſh ſailors called from ſhip to ſhip for ſome their Utopian dreams. 77 
| rſon to head them, declaring that they would take The convention of deputies at laſt aſſembled in the _ | 

im in and defend him; but he precipitately withdrew. capital. The empreſs's book of inſtructions (o) came puties al- 
Munich received bim again at Oranienbaum, and ex- forth; and by ſome great things were doubtleſs expect- ſembled, 
horted him to mount his horſe and head his guards, ed. The moſt conſequential of the deputies were pri- andthe if 
ſwearing to live and die with him. He ſaid, © No: I vately inſtructed to be very cautious, and informed that ſue . 
ſee it cannot be done without ſhedding much of the carriages and guards were ready for Siberia. There 
blood of my brave Holſtenians. I am not worthy of was a grand proceſſion at their preſentation. Each had 
the ſacrifice,” The revolution was ſettled, and Catha- the honour of kiſſing her majeny's hand and receiving 
Tine declared autocratrix. The crown was ſaid to be a gold medal. They met in form to recogniſe one an- 

. f , other, 
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(e) This lady, during the progreſs of the revolution, certainly acted either from the moſt diſintereſted pa- 
triotiſm or the moſt generous Fiendſbip. She might have taken part with the emperor, and directed the 
counſels of the empire z for her ſiſter, on whom he doated, acknowledged her ſuperiority, and wanted nothing 
but pleaſure. Between them they could eaſily have governed ſuch a man as Peter III. But Catharine Roma- 
novna was a theoretical enthuſiaſt, who loved the empreſs becauſe ſhe thought her a philoſopher and philanthro- 
ps and perhaps ſhe might entertain hopes of directing the conduct of Catharine II. as ſhe had formerly aſſiſted 
er in her patriotic ſtudies, 

(o) It is intitled, Infru8jons for the Deputies to conſult about a New Code of Laws, &c. and is a very reſpect- 

able work, which does honour to the empreſs, by whom it was undoubtedly compoſed. 
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Ruſſia. other, then parted, and have never met ſince. The 
wa thing meited away without notice; and the princeſs 
© © Daſhkoff was handſomely given to underſtand, that her 
counſels were no longer neceſſary, and that ſhe could 
not do better than take the amuſements of the tour of 
Europe. She was liberally ſupplied, and has ever ſince 
been treated with t kindneſs, but kept amuſed with 
ſomething very different from legiſlation. 
In the mean time, many patriotic things were really 
ne. Taxes were frequently remitted where they were 
burthenſome. Every perſon was declared free who had 
ſerved government without pay for two years. No 
man was allowed to ſend boors from his cultivated 
eſtates to his mines in Siberia, nor to any diſtant 
eſtates, but for the purpoſes of agriculture, Many co- 
lonies of German peaſants were in various places ſet- 
tled on the crown-lands, to teach the natives the ma- 
nagement of the dairy ; a branch of rural economy of 
which the Ruſſians were till that period ſo completely 
ignorant, that there is not in their language an ap- 
propriated word for butter, or cheeſe, or even for 
cream. 

The Ruſſians hoped to be likewiſe inſtructed in agri- 
culture; but the coloniſts were poor and 8 and 
this part of the project came to nothing, like the great 
national ſchools. Other improvements however took 
place in favour of commerce; for all barriers were re- 
moved, and goods ſuffered to paſs through the empire 
duty- free. The empreſs with great liberality encoura- 
ged the introduction of arts and manufactures. An 
academy was inſtituted of ſculpture, painting, and ar- 
chiteQure, &c. a magnificent and elegant building was 
erected for it, and many &leves ſupported in it at the 
expence of the crown, Several very promiſing youths 
have been educated in that academy; but as the Ruſ- 
fians are childiſhly fond of finery, and cannot be per- 
ſuaded that any thing fine was ever done by their own 
countrymen, the ſtudents are all, on leaving the aca- 

demy, ſuffered to ſtarve. 

Her * The empreſs, who has a very juſt taſte in architec- 
for archi- ture, has herſelf defigned ſeveral buildings equally uſe- 
tecture. ful and ornamental to her capital (ſee Neva and Px- 
TERSBURGH) ; and while ſhe has thus diligently culti- 

vated the arts of peace, ſhe has not neglected thoſe of 
2 cceſs War. She put her fleets on the moſt reſpectable foot- 
in war, ing, and procured a number of Britiſh officers to in- 
ſtruct her ſeamen in the ſcience of naval tactics. By 
land, her ſucceſſes againſt the Turks, the Swedes, and 
the Poles (fee Tuxxey, SweDEn, and PoLanD), 
compel us to believe, that her troops are better diſci- 
plined, and her generals more ſkilful, than any whom 
the greateſt of her predeceſſors could bring into the 
field; and perhaps it is not too much to ſay, that the 
empire of Ruſſia, though the people are but juſt emer- 
ging from a ſtate of barbariſm, is at this day the molt 
81 powerful in Europe. 
Natural di- Ruſſia is divided into two great parts by a range of 
viſion of mountains called Oural, or the Belt, which, through the 
Ruſſia, whole breadth of it, form one continual uninterupted 

; barrier, dividing Siberia from the remaining Ruſſia.— 
Smir= That part of Ruſſia which lies on this fide of the Ou- 
N — ral mountains preſents a very extenſive plain verging 
Riflian Weſtward by an eaſy deſcent. The vaſt extent of this 
empire. plain has a great variety of different climates, ſoils, and 
products. The northern part of it is very woody, 
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marſhy, and but little fit for cultivation, and has a ſen- 
ſible declivity towards the White and the Frozen Seas. 
The other part of this vaſt plain includes the whole ex- 
tent along the river Volga as far as the deſerts, extend- 
ing by the Caſpian and the Azov Seas, and conſtitutes 
the fineſt part of Ruſſia, which in general is very rich 
and fruitful, having more arable and meadow land than 
wood, marſhes, or barren deſerts. 

The part lying on the other fide of the Oural moun- 
tains, known by the name of Siberia, is a flat tract of 
land of conſiderable extent, declining imperceptibly to- 
wards the Glacial Sea, and equally by imperceptible 
degrees riling towards the ſouth, where at laſt it forms 
a great range of mountains, conſtituting the boders of 
Ruſſia on the fide of China. Between the rivers Irtiſh 
Obe, and the Altay mountains, there is a very exten- 
ſive plain, known by the name of Barabinſtaya Step, 
viz. the deſerts of Baraba, the northern part of which 
is excellent for agriculture ; but the ſouthern part, on 
the contrary, is a deſert full of ſands and marſhes, and 
very unfit for cultivation, Between the rivers Obe and 
Eniſſey there is more woodland than open ground; and 
the other ſide of the Eniſſey is entirely covered with 
impervious woods, as far as the lake Baical ; but the 
ſoil is fruitful everywhere; and wherever the trouble 
has been taken of clearing it of the wood, and of drain- 
ing it from unneceſſary water, it proves to be very rich, 
and fit for cultivation; and the country beyond the 
Baical is ſurrounded by ridges of high ſtony mountains. 
Proceeding on farther towards the ealt, the climate 
of Siberia becomes by degrees more and more ſevere, the 
ſummer grows ſhorter, the winter longer, and the froſts 
prove more intenſe. 82 

With reſpect to the variety of climates, as well as Variety of 
the produce of the earth, Ruſſia naturally may be di- (limates. 
vided into three regions or diviſions, viz. into the north- 
ern, middle, and ſouthern diviſions. | 

Theſe were about 20 years ago ſubdivided into dif- 
ron governments, for the better adminiſtration of ju- 

ice. 

The northern diviſion, beginning from the 57th de- 
gree of latitude, extends to the end of the Ruſſian do- 
minions on the north, and includes the governments of 
St Peterſburgh, Riga, Revel, Vyborg, Pſcov, Novogo- 
rod, 'Tver, Olonetz, Archangel, Vologda, Varoſlavl, 
Koſtroma, Viatka, Perme, and Tobolik. The middle 
diviſion is reckoned from the 57th to the 5oth degree 
of latitude, and includes the governments of Moſcow, 
Smolenſk, Polotſk, Moghilev, Tchernigov, Novogorod- 
Sieverſkoy, Kharkov, Voronez, Kourſk, Orel, Kalou- 

a. Toola, Riazane, Vladimir, Niznei-Novogorod, 
e. Saratav, Penza, Sinbitik, Kazane, Oufa, 
Kolhivane and Irkoutſæ. The ſouthern diviſion begins 
at the 5oth degree of latitude, and extends to the end 
of Ruſſia on the ſouth, including the governments of 
Kiev, Ekatherinoſlav, Caucaſus, and the province of 
Taurida. To this may be added the habitations of 
the Coſſacs of the Don. 2 

The northern diviſion, though deficient in grain, 8 
fruit and garden vegetables, has the preference before of the uo:- 
the other two in the abundance of animals, rare and thern, mid- 
valuable for their ſkins ; in fiſhes of parũcular ſorts, dle, and 
very uſeful for different purpoſes of life; in cattle, and — — 
metals of inferior kinds, &c. The middle diviſion of On 
Ruſſia abounds in different kinds of grain, hemp, flax, 

| cattle, 


Ruſſia. 
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for every uſe, different 
th of ſuperior. as well as 
of inferior. kind, different precious tones, &c. This 
diviſion is likewiſe molt convenient for the habitation of 
mankind, on account of the temperature and pleaſant- 
neſs of the air. The ſouth diviſion has not that abun- 
dance of grain, but has the preference in different deli- 
cate kinds of fruit, quantity of fiſh, cattle, and wild ani- 
mals, amongſt which there are ſeveral ſpecies different 
from thoſe which are found in the middle diviſion. It 
exceeds greatly both the other diviſions in plants and 
roots fit for dying and for medical 3 as well as 


for the table; neither is it deprived of precious ſtones, 
as well as different metals. 


The products of theſe three diviſions conſtitute the 


permament and inexhauſtible riches of Kuſſia; for, be- 
ſides what is neceſſary for home conſumption, there is 
a great quantity of thoſe products exported yearly into 
foreign countries to the amount of ſeveral millions of 
rubles. Theſe productions are brought from different 
places to fairs, eſtabliſhed in different parts of Ruſſia, 
where the merchants buy them up, and forward them 
to different ports, and other trading towns, for expor- 
tation into toreign kingdoms. Theſe fairs are likewiſe 
the places where a conſiderable quantity of goods im- 
ported from foreign kingdoms is diſpoſed of. The 
principal yarmankas, that is, fairs, are the yarmanka 
Makarievikaya, Korennaya, and Irbitſkaya. 

The external commerce of Ruilia may be divided in- 
to. two different branches; iſt, The commerce with 
the European nations, which is carried on by buying 
and ſelling goods either for ready money or upon cre- 
dit. 2d. The commerce with the Afiatic nations, 
which is conducted by barter or exchange of goods. 

The principal ports belonging to the firſt part of 
Ruſſia are on the Baltic ſea, St Peterſburgh, Riga, Vy- 
borg. Revel, Narva, Frederickſham, and the Baltic 
port; Archangel on the White ſea, and Cola on the 
Northern Ocean; Taganrog on the ſea of Azov ; Kher- 
ion, Sevaltopole, Balaklava, Soudak, Theodoſia, Ker- 
che, and Phanagoria on the Black ſea, beſides others of 
ſmaller note. In theſe ports commerce is carried on, 
as well as in ſeveral trading towns ſituated on the fron- 
tiers of Poland, Sweden, and Turkey. | 

Ihe products of Ruſſia exported into the different 
European kingdoms conſiſt chiefly in hemp, flax, dif- 
ferent kinds ot grain, tallow, hides, ſail-cloth, iron, tim- 
ber, linſeed, butter, hemp-oil, train-oil, wax, potaſhes, 
tar, tobacco, briſtles, linens, peltry, and other goods, 
the greateſt part of which is exported chiefly by way 
of St Peterſburgh, Riga, and Archangel ; and in return 
from the European kingdoms they receive woollen 
cloths, different kinds of goods made of worſted, ſilk, 
cotton, and thread ; wines and beer, white and moiſt 
ſugars, filks, cotton unwrought, and yarn ; French 
brandy, liquors, arrack, ſhrub, different iron tools, and 
toys; gold and ſilver in bars, in foreign money, and in 
other things; brilliants, pearls, galanterie goods, coffee, 
colours; peltry, viz. beaver and otter ſkins; herrings, 
ſtock-fiſh, ſalt, tobacco, different trees, oil, horſes, chi- 
na and earthen ware, &c. The greateſt part of theſe 


goods is imported through the ports of St Peterſburgh 
and Riga, but a conſiderable quantity is likewiſe 
admitted by land through different frontier cuſtom- 
houſes. | 
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The principal goods exported into Afia are partly Ruſſia, 


the products of Ruſſia, and partly imported from other Tj 
European kingdoms, and conſiſt of peltry and hides. and aſia. 


The other goods are woollen cloths, bays, borax, bot- 
tles, printed linens, iron, and differents kinds of iron- 
ware, calamancos, kerſeys, glue, iſinglaſs, cochineal, in- 
digo, laura, tinſel, gold and filverlace, ſoap ; all kinds 


of arms, as piſtols, guns, ſabres ; different kinds of li- 


nens, printed and glazed, ſtriped linen, ticking, pallock, 


craſh, &. From the Aſiatie kingdoms they import 
different ſilk goods, raw filk, cotton, filk-wove ſtuffs, 
gold and filver in bars and in coin, cattle, horſes, &c. 
The mountains within Ruſſia, as well as thoſe on its 
frontiers, abound with minerals of various kinds. Gold 
ſilver, quickſilver, copper, lead, iron-ore, very powerful 
loadſtones, mountain-cryſtal, amethyſt, topazes of diffe- 
rent ſorts, agates, cornelian, beryl, chalcedony, onyx, 
porphyry, antimony, pyrites, aquamarines, chryſolites, 
ophites, and lapis lazuli, are found in them, befides 
marble, granite, trappe, maria or Muſcovy glaſs, of 
remarkable ſize and clearneſs, baſaltes, and coal, &c; 


&c. 


and in every part of Siberia, but particularly in che 


plains of it, are found bones of animals uncommonly 


large, mammoth's teeth (fee MammoTta), and other 
foſſils. | 
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In the Ruſſian empire are many lakes of very large Lakes. 


extent. 1. The Ladoga, anciently called Neva, is the 
largeſt lake in Europe, extending in length 175 and 
in breath 105 verits; or it is 116 Engliſh miles long 
and near 70 broad. It lies between the governments of 
St Peterſburgh, Olonetz, and Vyborg ; and communi- 
cates with the Baltic ſea by the river Neva, with the 


Onega lake by the river Svir, and with the Ilmen lake by 


the river Volkov. Several conſiderable rivers fall into 
it, as the Paſha, Sias, Oyat, and others. The Ladoga 
canal is made near this lake. 2. The Onega lake is 
ſituated in the government of Olonetz. It is above 200 


verſts long, and the 1 width of it does not exceed 
80 verſts. 3. The 


and Riga. It is near 80 verſts long and 60 broad. 
It joins to the lake of Pſcov by a large neck of water. 


The length of this lake is 50 and the width about 40 


verſts. The River Velikaya flows into it. The river 
Narova comes out of the lake Peipus, which by the ri- 
ver Embakha communicates with the lake Wirtz-Erve, 
and from this latter flows the river Fellin, and runs into 
the bay of Riga. 4. The Ilmen lake, anciently called 
Maift, lies in the government of Novogorod. Its 
length is 40 and width 30 verſts. The rivers Mita, 
Lovate, Shelone, and others, fall into it ; and only one 
river Volkov, runs out of it, by which it is joined with 
the Ladoga lake. 5, The Bielo-Ozero, that is, the 
White Lake, lies in the government of Novogorod. It 
extends 50.verlts in length, and about 30 in width. 
There are many ſmall rivers which run into it; but on- 
ly one river, Shekſna, comes out of it, and falls into the 
river Volga, 6. The Altin, or Altay lake, otherwiſe 
c:illed the Teleſſt Lale, is ſituated in the government of 
Kolhivane. It extends in length 126 and in width 
about 84 verſts. The river Biya comes ont of it, which 
being joined to the river Katounya, conſtitute the river 
Obe. 7. The Baical Lake, otherwiſe called the Bai- 
cal Sea, and the Holy Sea, hes in the government of Irk- 
outſk. 


30 


chude lake, or Peipus, lies be- 
tween the governments of St Peterſburgh, Pſcov, Revel, 


Its extent in length is 600, and in width from 
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Ruſſia. 430 to 50 verſts, and in the wideſt places as far as 70 


wv = yerits; 


Rivers. 


8. The Tchani Lake lies in the deſerts of Ba- 
raba, between the rivers Obè and Irtiſu. It joins with 
a great many ſmaller lakes, occupies a vaſt tract of 


land, and abounds very much in filh. g. Between the 


Gulf of Finland and the White Sea there are ſeveral 
lakes which extend from 50 to 70 verſts in length; and 
beſides theſe there are many other ſalt lakes in different 
parts of Ruſſia, ſuch as the Ozero, that is, the lake El- 
tonſkoye, Bogdo, Inderſkoye, Ebele, Koryakovſkoye, 
Yamiſherſkore, Borovye, and others ; and the ſalt which 
is got from them ſerves for the uſe of the greateſt part 
of the empire. To theſe may be added the Caſpian, 
which, though called a ſea, is more properly a lake, as 
it has no communication with the ocean either viſible 
or ſubterraneous. See Casrian-Sea, and PxEUMATICS, 
no 277. 

Ruſſia boaſts likewiſe of a conſiderable number of 
large and famous rivers. Of the Dvina or Dwina, the 
Neva, Dneiper of Neiper, the Don, the Volga, the Irtis, 
the Onega, the Oby, and the Lena, the reader of this 
work will find ſome account under their reſpective 
names; but in this vaſt empire there are many other ri- 
vers worthy of notice, tho? not perhaps of ſuch minute 
deſcription. Among theſe the Bong, or, as it is ſome- 
times written, Bog, riſes in Poland; then directing its 
courſe to the ſouth-eaſt, it divides the government of 
Ecatherinoflav from the deſerts of Otchakov, now 
belonging to Ruſſia, and falls into the Liman, which 
communicates with the Black Sea. | 

The Kubane conſiſts of many ſprings or rivulets 
running out of the Caucaſian mountains, and divides 
itſelf into two branches, the one of which falls into 
the Azov Sea, and the other into the Black ſea. 
This river, from its ſource to the end of it, conkti- 
tutes the frontier of Ruſſia. 

The Oural, formerly Yaik, takes its riſe in the 
Oural mountains, in the government of Oufa, which 
it divides from that cf Caucaſus, and extends its courſe 
about 3ooo verſts. It receives many rivers, the prin- 
cipal of which are the Or, Sakmara, Yleck, and Ter- 
kool. The Konma riſes in the Caucaſian mountains, 
and runs through the plains between 'Ferek and Volga, 
and at laſt loſes itſelt in the ſands, before it comes 
to the Caſpian fea, The Terek originates in the Cau- 
caſian mountains, runs between them, and then coming 
out, extends its courſe to the Caſpian Sea, and receives 
ſeveral rivers, as the Malka, Soonja, Bakſan, and Ack- 
ay.» 
The Bolſhaya Petchora, that is, the great Petchora, 


riſes in the Oural mountains, in the government of Vo- 


logda, runs acroſs the whole breadth of the government 
of Archangel, and falls into the Icy fea. It receives 
in its courſe ſeveral rivers, the principal of which are 
the Outcha and the Elma. The Enifley is formed by 
the junction of two rivers, the Oulookema and the 
Baykema, which riſe in the Altay mountains in Mun- 
galia. It runs through the whole extent of Siberia, 
and falls into the Icy ſea, The extent of the Eniſſey is 
about 2500 verits. It receives in its courſe ſeveral ri- 
vers, the principal of which are the Abakan, Elogooy, 
Podkamennaya Tungouſka, Niznyaya Tungouſka, and 
Tourookhaun. The Yana, the Iedighirka, and the Kol- 
hima, are likewiſe no inconſiderable rivers in the govern- 
ment of Irkontik, The firſt riſes in the mountains 
Vor. XVI. 
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which overſhadow the banks of the river Lena on the 
right hand, and extends its courſe 800 verſts. The two 
laſt take their ſources in the mountains which extend n 
the coaſts of the Eaſtern fea. Thie length of the In- 
dighirka is 1200 and that of Kolhima 1509 verſts,— 
The laſt, near its mouth, is divided into two branches, 
and receives the rivers Omolon and Onooy, The Anadir 
is the eaſternmoſt of all the rivers in Siberia. It riſes out 
of the lake Ioanko, in the diſtrict of Okhotſk, and runs 
through the eaſtern part of it, and then falls into the 
Eaſtern ocean. The Amour is formed by the junction 
of two conſiderable rivers, the Shilka and Argoonya, 
which are joined juſt by the frontiers of China. I. 
runs through the Chineſe dominions, and at lalt falls in- 
to the Eaitern ocean. The Kamtſchatka runs through 
the peninſula of the ſame name, extending its court2 
from the Verkhney to Nizney Oftrog, that is, from the 
upper to the lower fort, and falls into the Eaſtern 
ocean, The Penjina riſes in the Yablonnoy ridge of 
mountains, and falls into the Penjinſkaya Gooba, that 
is, the gulph or the ſea of Penjina. 

In ſuch a vaſt extent of country, ſtretching from the 
temperate ſo far into the frigid zone, the climate 
mult vary conſiderably in ditterent places. In the 
ſouthern parts of the U e empire, the longeſt day 
does not exceed fifteen hours and a half; whereas in 
the molt northern, the tun in ſummer is ſeen two months 
above the horizon. The country in general, though 
lying under different climates, is excedively cold ia the 
winter. Towards the north, the country is covered 
near three quarters ot the year with {now and ice; and 
by the ſeverity of the cold many unfortunate perſons are 
maimed, or periſh. This ſort of weather commonly 
ſets in about the la ter end of Augult, and continues 
till the month of May ; in which interval the rivers are 
frozen to the depth of four or five feet. Water thrown 
up into the air will fall down in icicles z birds are fro- 
zen in their flight, and travellers in their ſledges. In 
ſome provinces the heats of ſummer are as ſcorching 
as the winter colds are rigorous. 

The ſoil of Muſcovy varies ſtill more than the cli- 
mate, according to the influence of the ſan and the ſitua- 
tion of the country. Ia the warmer provinces, the 
proceſs of vegetation is ſo rapid, that corn is comnionly 
reaped in two months after it begins to appear above the 
ſurface of the ground. Hence the great variety of 
muſhrooms produced ſpontaneoutly in Ruſſia, which 
may be conſidered as a comfortable relief to the poor, 
while they appear as delicacies at the tables of the rich. 
Above loco waggon-loads of them uſed to be ſold an- 
nually in Moſcow. Perhaps it is on account of the ſcar- 
city of proviſions that ſuch a number of faſts are inſti- 
tuted in the Moſcovite religion. 

Beſides the productions already mentioned as peculiar 
to each of the three great natural diviſions of the em- 
pire, Muſcovy yields rhubarb, flax, hemp, paſture for 
cattle, wax, and honey, Among other vegetables, we 
find in Ruilia a particular kind of rice called p/yntha, 


plenty of excellent melons, and in the neighbourhood of 


Aſtracan the famous ;zcophyton, or animal plant, which 

the Muſcovites call bonnaret, or lambkin, from its re- 

ſemblance to a lamb, Ses the article Scythian Lau. 
Agriculture in general is but little underitood, and 

leſs proſecuted in this country. T! 

articles in the economy of a Ruſſian farm are wax and 


4 C honey, 


ze moſt conſiderable: 
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Auſtin, honey, by which the peaſant is often enriched, He cuts 
— — Jjown a * number of trees in the foreſt, and ſawing 
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the trunks into a number of parts, bores each of theſe, 
and ſtops up the hollow at both ends, leaving only a lit- 
tle hole for the admittance of the bees; thus the honey 
is ſecured from all the attempts of the bear, who is ex- 
tremely fond of it, and tries many different experiments 
for making himſelf maſter of the luſcious treaſure.—. 
Of this honey the Ruſſians make a great quantity of 
ſtrong metheglin for their ordinary drink. They like- 
wiſe extract irom rye a ſpirit, which they prefer to 
brandy. 

The wild beaſts in the Northern parts of Ruſſia are 
the ſame with thoſe we have mentioned in the articles 
of Norway and Lapland: ſuch as rein-deer, bears, 
{oxes, ermins, martens, ſables, hares, and ſquirrels. In 
the more ſouthern provinces the Muſcovites breed black 
cattle, ſmall but hardy horſes, ſheep, goats, and ca- 
mels. The breed of cattle and horſes has been enlarged 
by the care and under the protection of Peter and ſuc- 
ceeding ſovereigns. The whole empire abounds with 
wild-fowl and game of all ſorts, and a variety of birds 
of prey ; belides the different kinds of poultry, which 
ae raiſed in this as well as in other countries. The ex- 
ternal parts and provinces of Muſcovy are well ſupplied 
with ſea-fiſh from the Northern ocean, the Baltic, or 
gulph of Finland, the White ſea, the Black ſea, and 
the Caſpian ; but the whole empire is plentifully pro- 
vided with freſh-water fiſh from the numerous lakes and 
rivers, yielding immenſe quantities of ſalmon, trout, 
Pike, ſturgeon, and belluga : the laſt being a large fiſh, 
of whoſe roe the beſt caviare is made. Innumerable in- 
ſects, like thoſe of Lapland, are hatched by the ſummer's 
heat in the ſand, moraſſes, and foreſts, with which this 
empire abounds; and are ſo troubleſome as to render 
great part of the country altogether uninhabitable, 

The Ruſſian empire is inhabited by no leſs than 16 
different nations, of which our limits will hardly per- 
mit us to give the names. The firſt are the Sclavonic na- 
tions, comprehending the Ruſſians, who are the predo- 
minant inhabitants of the whole empire, and the Poles, 
who beſides occupying the countries lately wreſted from 
the republic, live in the governments of Polatſk and 
Moghiley, as well as in the diſtri& of Salenghinſk and 
along the river Irtiſh. 2. The Germanic nations, com- 
prehending the Germans properly ſo called, who inhabit 
Eſthonia and Livonia; the Swedes inhabiting the 
Ruſſian Finland, as well as ſome of the iflands on the 
Baltic ſea; and the Danes, who inhabit the iſlands of 
the Baltic ſea, the Worms, and Groſs or Great Roge. 
3. The Lettonian or Livonian nations, under which 
are claſſed the original or real Lettonians or Letiſhi, 
inhabiting Livonia ; and the Lithuanians, who live in 
the government of Polatſk and Moghilev. 4. The 
Finns, or 'Tchudi, nations who inhabit the governments 
of Viberg and St Peterſburgh, with many other di- 
ſtricts of the empire, being branched out into no fewer 
than 12 different tribes. 5. The Tartarian nations, who 
are all either Mahometans or idolators. The Mahome- 
tan Tartars, commonly called by the Ruſſians Tartare, 
dwell in Kazane, and the places adjacent ; at Kefimov ; 
at Ouſe, in the government of Parma; at Tomſk and 
its neighbourhood, and are in general a ſober, induſtri- 
dus, cleanly, and generous people. The other Tartars 
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inhabit different parts of Siberia, and are intermixed with 


ſtill different races, called after the towns, rivers, and 


other places to which their habitations are neareſt, — 
They are, as we have ſaid, idolators, and governed by 
ſhamens. (See SHamen.) Beſides theſe, there are in 
the Ruſhan dominions the Nagay Tartars; the Crim- 
Tartars, inhabiting the Crimea, who, together with the 
land belonging to them, came under the ſubjection of 
Ruſſia in 1783; the Meſcheraki ; the Baſhkirs ; the 
Kirghiſtzi or Kirghis-kaiſaks ; the Yakouti ; and the 
white Kalmuks. 6. The Caucaſian nations, which are 
ſix in number, and are each ſubdivided into many dif. 
ferent tribes, of which it is probable that few of our 
readers have ever heard the names, except of the Circaſ- 
ſians, who live in different ſettlements bordering on the 
river Kubane. 7. The Samoyeds or Samoeds, com- 


prehending the Oſtiacks“. Theſe inhabit the northern , 
molt part of Ruſſia, along the coaſt of the Icy ſea.— , 


8. The Mungalian nations, comprehending the original 
Mungals, who are chiefly diſperſed in the deſerts of 
Gobey : the Bourati, who live-on the banks of the Bai- 
kal, and other places in the government of Irkoutſk ; 
and the Kalmuks, conſiſting of four different tribes.— 
All theſe hordes ſpeak the ee language, obſerve 
the religion of Lama and the Kalmuks live in large 
tents. 9. The Tongooſi, a very populous tribe, diſ- 
perſed from the river Eniſſey as far as the fea of Ok- 
hotſk, and from the Penjinſkaya Gooba beyond the 
Chineſe frontier. They are all idolators, and live by 
hunting and fiſhing. 10. The Kamtchadels 11. The 
Koriaki. 12. The Kouriltzi. Of theſe three nations 
we have given ſome account under the article Kaur- 
SCHATKA. 13. The Aleouti, who dwell in the iſlands be- 
tween Siberia and America, and very much re/emble 
the Eſquimaux and the inhabitants of Greenland. — 
They live in large huts, and ſeem to be idolators.— 
14. The Arintzi, a very numerous people ſcattered in 
the government of Kolhivane. 15. The Yukaghiri, 
who are diſperſed on the coaſts of the Glacial ſea, about 
the rivers Yana, Kolhima, and Lena, and as far as the 
ſource of the Anadir. 16. 'Fhe Tchouktchi, who oc- 


cupy the north-eaſtern part of Siberia, between the ri- 


vers Kolhima and Anadir. Beſides theſe ſixteen diffe- 
rent nations, there are ſcattered through the Ruſſian 
empire vaſt numbers of Buckharian Tartars, Perſians, 
Georgians, Indians, Greeks, Servians, Albanians, 
8 Moldavians, Valekians, Armenians, and 
ews. 


notwithſtanding the number of nations which it com- 
pretends, it muſt be conſidered as by no means popu- 
lous. At the laſt reviſion it was found to contain 26 
millions of ſouls; but it is to be obſerved, that the no- 
bility, clergy, land as well as ſea forces, different offi - 
cers, ſervants belonging to the court, perſons employed 
under government in civil and other offices; the ſtu- 


dents of different univerſities, academies, ſeminaries, 


and other ſchools ; hoſpitals of different denominations ; 
likewiſe all the irregular troops, the roving hordes of 
different tribes, foreigners and coloniſts, or ſettlers of 
ditferent nations—are not included in the abovemention- 
ed number : bur with the addition of all theſe, the po- 
pulation of Ruſſia, of both ſexes, may be ſuppoſed to 
come near to 28 millions, 
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ruſſia, To ſuch a vaſt variety of people, nations, and lan- 
wo guages, it is needleſs to obierve, that no general charac. 
LF ter can with truth be applied. The native Ruſſians are 
N ſtigmatiſed by their neighbours as ignorant and brutal, 
totally religned to ſloth, and addicted to drunkennels, 
even in the moſt beaſtly exceſs ; nay, they are accuſed 
of being arbitrary, perfidious, inhuman, and deltitute 
of every ſocial virtue. 'There is not a phraſe in their 
language analogous to ours, © the manners or the ſen- 
timents of a gentleman;“ nor does gent/eman with them 
expreſs any thing moral. Indeed they have no ſuch 
diſtinction. Cunning is profeſed and gloried in by all; 
and the nobleman whom you detect telling a lie is vex- 
ed, but not in the leaſt aſhamed. In the whole regle- 
ment of the marine by Peter the Great, there is not 
one word addreſſed to the honour, or even to the probi- 
ty, of his officers, Hopes of reward, and the conſtant 
fear of detection and puniſhment, are the only motives 
touched on. In every thip of war, and in every regi- 
ment, there is a fiſcal or authorized ſpy, a man of re- 
ſpectable rank, whole letters mult not be opened but 
at the riſk of the great knout (ſee KnovuT) ; and he 
is required by expreſs ſtatute to give monthly reports 
of the behaviour of the officers and privates. 
Such regulations we cannot think well adapted to im- 
prove the morals of the people ; yet we believe they 
have been improved by the care, aſſiduity, and exam- 
ple of tome of their late ſovereigns. Certain it is, 
the vice of drunkenneſs was ſo univerſally prevalent 
among them, that Peter I. was obliged to reſtrain it by 
very ſevere edicts, which, however, have not produced 
much effect. They numbered in the city of Moſcow 
no fewer than 4000 brandy-thops, in which the inha- 
bitants uſed to tot away their time in drinking ſtrong 
liquors and ſmoking tobacco, This laſt practice be- 
came ſo dangerous, among perſons in the molt beaſtly 
ſtate of intoxication, that a very ſevere law was found 
neceſſary to prevent the pernicious conſequences, other- 
wiſe the whole city might have been contumed by con- 
flagrations. The nobility were heretotore very powerful, 
each commanding a great number of vaſſals, whom 
they ruled with the molt deſpotic and barbarous au- 
thority : but their poſſeſſions have been gradually cir- 
cumſcribed, and their power transterred in a great 
33 Meaſure to the czar, on whom they are now wholly 
Dilinc= dependent. At preſent there is no other degree of 
ten: of the nobility but that of the boyars : theſe are admitted 
rk. to the council, and from among them the waivodes, 
governors, and other great othcers, .are nominated, 
and their ranks with reſpe& to each other are regu- 
lated by the importance of their reſpective offices. 
Alexis, who introduced this order of precedency, ob- 
horred the perſonal abaſemeut of the interior claſſes to 
their ſuperiors, which he would not accept of when ex- 
Hibited to himſelf; and it may appear 1urprifting that 
Peter, who deſpiſed mere ceremon:als, ſhould have en- 
couraged every extravagance of this kind. In a ſew 
years of his reign, the beautilul ſimplicity of deligna- 
tion and addrets which his father had encouraged was 
forgotten, and the cumberſome and almoſt ineffable titles 
Which diſgrace the little courts of Germany were crowd- 
ed fito the language of Ruſſia. He enjoined the loweſt 
order of gentlemen to be addreiled by the phraſe, 
your reſpectuble birth z the next rank, by your high good 
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birth ; the third, your excellence ; the fourth, your high Ruſs, 
excellence; then came your briliancy and #igh brilliancy. e 
Highneſs and majeſty were reſerved tor the great duke 

and czar, 

Thele titles and modes of addreſs were ordered with 
all the regularity of the manual exerciſe ; and the man 
who ſhould omit any of them when ſpeaking to his ſu- 
perior might be lawfully beaten by the offended boyar. 
Before this period, it was polite and courtly to ſpeak 
to every man, even the heir apparent, by adding his fa- 
ther's name to his own; and to the great duke, Paul 
Petrovitz was perfectly reſpectful, or a ſingle word, 
ſignifying dear father, when he was not named. Tho? 
pompous titles were unknown among them before the 
era of Peter, the ſubordination of ranks was more com- 
plete than in any other European nation ; but with this 
ſimplicity peculiar to them and the Poles, that they had 
but three ranks, the ſovereign, the nobleſſe or gentry, 
and the ſerfs, It was not till very lately that the 
mercantile rank formed any diſtinction; and that diſtinc- 
tion is no more than the freedom of the perſon, which 
was formerly a transferable commodity belonging to 
the boyar. Notwithſtanding this ſimplicity, which put 
all gentlemen on a level, the ſubſcription of a perſon 
holding an inferior office was not ſervant, but lade; and 
the legal word for a petition in form was tchelolitii, 
which {ignities, -a beating with the forchead,“ i. e. ſtri- 
king the ground with the forehead; which was actually 
done. The father of Alexis aboliſhed the practice; 
but at this day, when a Ruſſian petitions you, he 
touches his forehead with his finger ; and if he be very 
earneſt, he then puts his finger to the ground. 

The Ruſſian nobles formerly wore long beards, and 
long robes with ſtrait fleeves dangling down to their 
ancles : their collars and ſhirts were generally wrought 
with filk of different colours: in lieu of bats, they co- 
vered their heads with furred caps; and, inſtead of 
{hoes, wore red or yellow leathern buſkins. The drefs 
of the women nearly reſembled that of the other ſex; 
with this difference, that their garments were more 
looſe, their caps fantaſtical, and their ſhift-ſleeves three 
or tour ells in length, gathered up in folds from the 
ſhoulder to the fore-arm. By this time, however, the 
French fathions prevail amoog the better fort through- 
out all Muſcovy. | 

The common people are generally tall, healthy, and Manners 
robuſt, patient of cold and hunger, inured to hard- aud cut 
ſhips, and remarkably capable of bearing the moſt ſud- 
den tranſition from the extremes of hot or cold wea- 
ther. Nothing is mote cuſtomary than to ſce a Ruſt: 
ſian, who is over-heated and ſweating at every pore, 
ſtrip himſelf naked, and plunge into a river: nay, when 
their pores are all opened in the hot-bath, to which 
they have daily recourſe, they either practice this im- 
merſion, or ſubject themſelves to a diſcharge ot ſome 
pailtuls of cold water, This is the cuſtom of both men 
and women, who enter the baths promiſcuouſly, aud 
appear naked to each other, without ſcruple or heſitation. 

A Ruſſian will ſubſiſt for many days upon a little 
oatmeal and water, and even raw roots: an onion ts 
a regale; but the food they gencrally ute in their jour- 
neys is a kind of rye-bread, cut into ſmall ſquare pieces, 
and dried again in the oven: theſe, when they arc 
hungry, they ſoak in water, and eat as a very com. 
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fortable repaſt. Both ſexes are remarkably healthy 

and robuſt, and accuſtom themſelves to ſleep every day 
after dinner, g 

The Rulian women are remarkably fair, comely, 

ſtrong, and well. ſhaped, obedient to their lordly huſ- 

bands, and patient under diſcipline: they are even ſaid 

to be fond of correction, which they conſider as an in- 

fallible mark of their huſband's conjugal affection; and 

they pout and pine if it be with-held, as if they thoughr 

themſelves treated with contempt and diſregard. Of 

this neglect, however, they have very little cauſe to 

complain ; the Ruſſian huſband being very well diſpo- 

ico fed, by nature and inebriation, to exert his arbitrary 

Ol! their power, Some writers obſerve, that, on the wedding- 


 murriages., day, the bride preſents the bridegroom with a whip of 


ler own making, in token of ſubmiſſion; and this he 
fails not to 2 as the inſtrument of his authority. 
Very little ceremony is here uſed in match making, 
which is the work of the parents. Perhaps the bride- 
groom never ſees the woman till he is joined to her tor 
lite. The marriage being propoſed and agreed t:, the 
lady is examined, ftark-naked, by a certain number of 
her temale relations; and if they find any bodily defect, 
they endeavour to cure it by their own ſkill and expe- 
rience, The bride, on her wedding-day, is crowned 
with a garland of wormwood, implying the bitterneſs 
that often attends the married ſtate. When the prieſt has 
tied the nuptial knot at the altar, his clerk or ſexton 
throws upon her head a handful of hops, wifhing that the 
may prove as fruittul as the plant thus icattered. She is 
muflled up, and led home by a certain number of eld 
women, the pariſh-prieſt carrying the croſs before ; while 
one of his ſubalterns, in a rough goat-ſkin, prays all the 
way that the may bear as many children as there are 
hairs on his garment. The new-married couple, being 
ſeated at table, are preſented with bread and ſalt; and 
a chorus of boys and girls {ing the epithalaminm, which 
is always groſsly obſcene. This ceremony being per- 
formed, the bride and bridegroom are conducted to 
their own chamber by an old woman, who exhorts the 
wife to obey her huſband, and retires. Then the 
bridegroom defires the lady to pull off one of his buſ- 
kins, giving her to underſtand, that in one of them 
is contained a whip, and in the other a jewel or a 
purſe of money. She takes her choice; and if ſhe 
finds the purſes interprets it into a good omen; where- 
as thould the light on the whip, ſhe conſtrues it into 
an unhappy preſage, and inſtantly receives a laſh as a 
ſpecimen of what ſhe has to expect. After they have 
remained two hours together, they are interrupted by 
a deputation of old women, who come to ſearch for 
the ſigns of her virginity : if theſe are apparent, the 
young lady ties vp her hair, which before conſumma- 
tion hung looſe over her ſhoulders, and viſits her mo- 

ther, of whom ſhe demands the marriage portion. It 
is generally agreed, that the Muſcovite huſbands are 
barbarous even to a proverb; they not only adminilter 
irequent and ſevere correction to their wives, but ſome- 
times even torture them to death, without being ſub- 
ject to any puniſhment for the murder. 

The canon law of Muſcovy forbids the conjugal 
commerce on Monday:, Wedneſdays, and Fridays; and 
whoever tranſgreſſes this law, mult bathe himſelf before 
ke enters the church-porch, He that marries a ſecond 
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wife, the firſt being alive, is not admitted farther than Raf. 
the church- door: and if any man eſpouſes a third, he vw 
is excommunicated : fo that though bigamy is tolera- 
ted, they nevertheleſs count it infamous. . It a woman 
is barren, the huſband generally perſuades her to retire 
into a convent : if fair means will not ſucceed, he is at 
liberty to whip her into condeſcenſion. When the 
czar, or emperor, has an inclination for a wite, the 
molt beautiful maidens of the empire are preſented to 
bim for his choice. 

The education of the czarovitz, or prince royal, is 
intruſted to the care of a few perſons, by whom he is 
ltritly kept from the eyes of the vulgar, until he hath 
attained the 15th year of his age: then he is publicly 
expoſed in the market-place, that the people, by view- 
ing him attentively, may remember his perſon, in or- 
der to aſcertain his identity ; for they have more than 
once been deceived by impoſters. 101 

Such is the ſlavery in which the Muſcovites of both Aue 
ſexes are kept by their parents, their patrons, and the % pain 
emperor, that they are not allowed to diipute any — 
match that may be provided for them by theſe direc- : 
tors, however diſagreeable or odious it may be. Of- 
Fcers of the greateſt rank in the army, both natives 
and foreigners, have been ſaddled with wives by the 
ſovereign in this arbitrary manner. A. great general 
ſome time ago deceaſed, who was a native of Britain, 
having been preſſed by the late czarina to wed one of 
her ladies, ſaved himſelf from a very diſagreeable mar- 
riage, by pretending his conſtitution was ſo unſound, 
that the lady would be irreparably injured by his com- 
pliance. 

In Ruſſia, the authority of parents over their chil- 
dren is almoſt as great as it was among the ancient Ro- 
mans, and is oſten exerciſed with equal ſeverity. Should 
a father, in puniſhing his ſon for a tault, be the immedi- 
ate cauſe of his death, he could not be called to account 
ſor his conduct; he would have done nothing but what 
the law authoriſed him to do. Nor does this legal tyranny 
ceaſe with the minority of children ; it continues while 
they remain in their father's family, and is often exert- 
ed in the molt indecent manner. It is not uncommon, 
even in St Peterſburgh, to fee a lady of the higheſt 
rank, and in all the pomp and pride ot youthful beau- 
ty, ſtanding in the court-yard with her back bare, ex- 
poſed to the whip of her father's tervants. And fo 
little diſgrace is attached to this puniſhment, that the 
ſame lady will fit down at table with her father and his 
gueſts immediately after the has ſuffered her flogging, 
provided its ſeverity has not confined her to bed. 193 

The Muſcovites are fond of the bagpipe, and have Muſic and 


but their muſic is very barbarous and detective. Ne- 
vertheleſs, there are public ſchools, in which the chil- 
dren are regularly taught to fing. The very beggars 
aſk alms in a whining cadence, and ridiculous ſort of 
recitative. A Ruſſian ambaſſador at the Hague, ha- 
ving been regaled with the belt concert of vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic that could be procured, was aſked 
how he liked the entertainment? he replied, « Perfectly 
well: the beggars in my country ſing jult in the fame 
manner.” The warlike muſic of the Ruſſians conſiſts 
in kettle-drums and trumpets: they likewiſe uſe hunt- 
ing horns ; but they are not at all expert in the per- 
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formance. It bas been ſaid, that the Ruſſians think it 
beneath them to dance, and that they call in their Po- 
Iiſh or Tartarian ſlaves to divert them with this exer- 
ciſe in their hours of diſſipation. Such may have been 
the caſe formerly, or may be ſo now, in the diſtant and 
moſt barbarous provinces of the empire ; but at St Pe- 
terſburgh dancing is at preſent much reliſhed, and a 
minuet is nowhere ſo gracefully performed in Europe 
as by the faſhionable people in that metropolis. 

We have elſewhere obſerved, that the Ruſſian lan- 
guage is a diale& of the Sclavonic, and the pureſt per- 
haps that is now anywhere to be found (ſee PuiLoro- 
GY, Sect. ix. F 3.) ; but they have nothing ancient 
written in it, except a tranſlation of Chryſoſtom's Ot- 
fices for Eaſter, which are at this day good Ruſſian, 
and intelligible to every boor, though certainly not leſs 
than 800 years old. There is no Ruſſian poetry 
which there is reaſon to believe 200 years old ; and the 
oldelt tranflation of the Scriptures into that language 
is but a late thing, and come to them from Koningſ- 
berg. Science has made but a very ſmall progreſs 
among them ; and the reputation of the imperial aca- 
demy at St Peterſburgh has been hitherto ſupported by 
the exertions of foreigners, For antiquarian reſearch 
they have as little reliſh as for ſcientific inveſtigation. 
Every thing, to pleale, muſt be new; and the only elu- 
eidations which we have of their antiquities are the 
performances of Germans and other foreigners, ſuch as 
profeſſors Bayer, Muller, and Gmelin. One native has 
indeed thown ſome defire to recover and preſerve what 
he can of their moſt ancient poetry ; but in his reſearch- 
es, he ſeems more indebted to an exquiſitely nice ear 
than to any erudition, Erudition indeed they hold in 
the moſt ſovereign contempt. No gentleman is ever 
taught Latin or Greek ; and were a Ruſſian ſtranger 
in company to give any hint of his p ſſeſſing ſuch 
knowledge, every man with a ſword would draw away 
his chair, and ſet him down for a charity-boy. Peter 
the Great and the preſent empreſs have done what ſove- 
reigns could do to diſpel theſe clouds of ignorance, 
by inſtituting ſchools and colleges, and giving the ma 
{ters and profeſſors military rank; but all in vain. One 
of the moſt accompliſhed ſcholars of the age, after ha- 
ving made himſelf extremely agreeable to a company of 
ladies, by means of his taſte in muſic, and a ſword at 
his fide, was inſtantly deſerted by them upon ſome per- 
ſon's whiſpering through the room that he was a man 
of learning ; and before his fair companions would be 
reconciled to him, he was obliged to pretend that he 
was a lieutenaut-colonel totally illiterate. 

The two firſt ſentences of Prince Shtcherbatoff's 
dedication of his Hiſtory of Ruſſia, which was printed 


in three volumes 4qto, in 1770, afford an admirable. 


ſpecim:n ot Ruſſian literature. The hiſtory ot the 
human underitanding (ſays this dedicator) aſſures us, 
that everywhere the ſciences have followed the progreſs 
of the proſperity and the ſtrength of kingdoms. When 
the Grecian arms had overthrown the greateſt monar- 
chy then in the world, when they had the famous gene- 
rals Miltiades, Themiſtocles, Ariſtides, Conon, and Al- 
cibiades, at the ſame time flouriſhed among them Ana- 
ximander, Anaxagoras, Archytas, Socrates, and Plato. 
And when Auguſtus had conquered the world, and had 
ſhut the gates of the temple of Janus, and the proud Ro- 
mans, under his happy government, cheertully obeyed 
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his commands, then did Titus Livius, Thucydides, Ruifs. 


Virgil, and Horace, adorn his court, and celebrate his 
glory.“ —A pailage ſo replete as this with blunders and 
anachronifms it would ſurely be difficult to find in any 
cther author, 
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The Ruſſians were converted to the Chriſtian reli- Religion. 


gion towards the latter end of the tenth century, as 
has been already related. Since that period they have 
confeſſed the articles of the Greek church, mingled 


with certain ſuperſtitious ceremonies of their own. - 


They do not believe in the pope's infallibility or ſupre- 
macy, or even hold communioh with the ſee of Rome: 
they uſe auricular confeſſion, communicate in both kinds, 


adopt the Athanaſian creed, and adhere to the eſta liſhed 


liturgy of St Baſil, They worſhip the Virgin Mary, 
and other ſaints; and pay their adorations to eroſſes 
and relics. They obſerve four great faſts in the year, 
during which they neither taſte fiſh, floh, nor any ant- 
mal production: they will not drink after a man who 
has caten fleſh, nor uſe a knite that has cut mcat in 
leſs than 24 hours after it has been uſed ; nor will they, 
even though their health is at ſtake, touch any thing 
in which hartſnorn or any animal ſubſtance has been 
infuſed, While this kind of Lent continues, they ſub- 
ſilt upon cabbage, cucumbers, and rye-bread, drink- 
ing nothing ſtronger than a ſort of ſmall beer called 


guaſktÞ. They likewiſe faſt every Wedneiday and PFri- See Peas » 
Their common penance is to abſtain from every ſant. 


day. 
ſpecies of food and drink, but bread, ſalt, cucumbers, 
and water, 
and continue in that painful poſture, and between whiles 
to ſtiike their head againlt an image. 

The Muſcovites at all times reject as impure, horl:- 
fleſh, elk, veal, hare, rabbit, aſs's milk, mare's milk, and 
Venice-treacle, becauſe the fleſh of vipers is an ingre- 
dient; alſo every thing that contains even the ſmalleſt 
quantity of muſk, civet, and caitor : yet they have no 
averſion to ſwine's fleſhz on the contrary, the country 
produces exceilent bacon. They celebrate 15 grand 
feſtivals in the year, On Palm-Sunday there i a mag- 
nificent proceſſion, at which the czar aſliits in perſon 
and on foot. He is apparelled in cloth of g-1d ; bis 
train is borne up by the prime of the n- bility, and he 
is attended by his whole court. He is immediately 
preceded by the officers of his houſehold, one ot whum 
carries his handkerchief on his arm, lying upon ano- 
ther of the richeſt embroidery. He halts at a tort ot 
platform of free- ſtone, where, turring to the ealt, and 


' bending his body almoſt double, he pronounces a ſhort 


prayer: then he proceeds to the church of Jerutaiem, 
where he renews his devotion. This excrcile | 
performed, he returns to his palace, th- bridle of the 
patriarch's horſe reſting upon his arm. The horie's 
head being covered with white linen, 1s held by ſome 
nobleman ; while the patriarch, fitting ſidewiſe, and 
holding a croſs in his hand, diſtributes benedictions as 
he moves along : on his head he w-ars a cap edged with 
ermin, adorned with loops and buttons of yold and 
precious ltones: betore him are diſplayed banners ot 
conſecrated ſtuff, in a variety of colours. Above 500 
prieſts walk in the proceſſion ; thoſe who are near the 
patriarch bearing pictures of the Virgin Mary, richly 
oinamented with gold, jewels, and pearis, (g ther 
with croſſes, relics, and religious books, in a 


copy of the Goſpels, which they reckon to bo 
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eſtimable value. In the the midſt of this proceſſion is 
borne a triumphal arch ;. and on the top an apple-tree 
covered with fruit, which ſeveral little boys incloſed 
in the machine endeavour to- gather. The lawyers and 
laity carry branches of willow ; the guards and the ſpec- 
tators proſtrate themſelves on the ground while the 
proceſſion halts; and after the ceremony, the patriarch 
preſents a purſe of 100 rubles to the czar, who per- 
haps invites him to dine at his table. During the ſea- 
ſon of Eaſter, the whole empire is filled with mirth and 
rejoicing : which, however, never fails to degenerate 
into heat and debauchery ; even the ladies may indulge 
themſelves with ſtrong liquors to intoxication without 
ſcandal, When a lady ſends to inquire concerning the 
health of her gueſts whom ſhe entertained over-night, 
the uſual reply is, & I thank your miſtreſs for her 
good cheer : by my troth, I was ſo merry that I don't 
remember how I got home.” 

During theſe carnivals, a great number of people, in 
reeling home drunk, fall down and periſh among the 
ſnow. It is even dangerous to relieve a perſon thus 


overtaken ; for, ſhould he die, the perſon who endea- 


voured to aſſiſt him is called before the judge, and ge- 
nerally pays dear for his charity. 

The Muſcovite prieſts uſe exorciſms at the admini- 
tration of baptiſm. They plunge the child three times 
over head and ears in water, and give it the ſacrament of 
the Lord's Supper in one ſpecies, until it hath attained the 
age of ſeven ; after which the child is indulged with it 
in both kinds. They likewiſe adminiſter the ſacrament 
to dying perſons, together with extreme unction; and 
if this be neglected, the body is denied Chriſtian bu- 
rial. Soon as the perſon expires, the body is depoſi- 
ted in a coffin, with a luncheon of bread, a pair of ſhoes, 
ſome few pieces of money, and a certificate ſigned by 
the pariſh-prieſt, and directed to St Nicholas, who is 
one of their great patrons. They likewiſe hold St 
Andrew in great veneration, and ridiculouſly pretend 
they were converted by him to Chriſtianity. But next 
to St Nicholas, they adore St Anthony of Padua, who 
is ſuppoſed to have failed upon a mill-ſtone through 


the Mediterranean and Atlantic, and over the lakes 


Ladoga and Onega, as far as Novogorod, Every houſe 
is furniſhed with an image of St Nicholas, carved in the 
moſt rude and fantaſtic manner ; and when it becomes 
old and worm-eaten, the owner either throws it into 
the river with a few pieces of coin, ſaying, Adieu, 
brother ;?? or returns it to the maker, who accommo- 


dates him with a new image for a proper conſideration. 


The good women were very careful in adorning their 
private St Nicholaſes with rich clothes and jewels ; but 
on any emergency, theſe are reſumed, and the ſaint 
left as naked as he came from the hand of the car- 
penter. 

There are monaſteries in Ruſſia ; but neither the 
monks nor the nuns are ſubject to ſevere reſtrictions. 
The friars are either horſe-jockeys, or trade in hops, 
wheat, and other commodities ; the ſitters are at liberty 
to go abroad when they pleaſe, and indulge themſelves 
in all manner of ireedoms. 

Heretofore liberty of conſcience was denied, and 
every convicted heretic was committed to the flames; 
but fince the reign of Peter, all religions and ſects are 
tolerated throughout the empire. Roman Catholics, 
Lutherans, Calviniſts, Armenians, Jews, and Maho- 
1<tans, enjoy the free exerciſe of their reſpective forms 
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of worſhip ; though it was not without great difficulty, Rus, 
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and by dint of extraordinary ſolicitation from different 
wers, that the Romiſh religion was allowed. Peter 
d the dangerous tenets of a religion that might 
ſet the ſpiritual power of the pope at variance with the 
temporal power of the emperor, and being well ac- 
quainted with the meddling genius of its profeſſors, 
held out for ſome time againſt the interceſſion of Ger- 
many, France, and Poland; and though at length he 
yielded to their joint interpoſition, he would by no means 
ſuffer any Jeſuit to enter his dominions. 
The government of Ruſſia is mere deſpotiſm. 


ſure of the ſovereign, who is ſtyled the czar or tzar, a 
title which is probably a corruption of Ceſar. Here- 
tofore he was ſtyled grand duke of Muſcovy : but ſince 
the reign of Peter, he is dignified with the appellation 
of emperor of Ruſſia ; and the preſent ſovereign is ſty led 
empreſs of all the Ruſſias. The emperor is abſolute 
lord, not only of all the eſtates in the empire, but alſo 
of the lives of his ſubjects; the greateſt noblemen 
call themſelves his /laves, and execute his commands 
with the moſt implicit obedience, The common people 
revere him as ſomething ſupernatural ; they never men- 
tion his name, or any. thing immediately belonging 
to him, without marks of the molt profound reipe&t 
and awful veneration. A man aſking a carpenter at 
work upon one of the czar's warkenida, what the 
place was intended for? anſwered, © None but God and 
the czar knows.” 

The nobility of Ruſſia were formerly rich and power- 
ful, and ruled deſpotically over their inferiors : but we 
have ſeen how the father of Peter the Great contrived 
to (trip them of their privileges, and they are now ve- 
nal dependants on the court. They ſtill retain the titles 
of their anceſtors, though many of them are in the moſt 
abje& poverty and contempt. 

All the peaſants in the empire are conſidered as im- 
mediate flaves belonging to the czar, to the boyars, or 
to the monaſteries. The value of eſtates is computed, 
not by the extent or quality of the land, but from the 
number of thoſe peaſants, who may be ſold, alienated, 
or given away, at the pleaſure of their maſters. The 
number of theſe huſbandmen, whither living in villages 
or in the open country, being known, the czar, by re- 
quiring a certain proportion of each lord or proprietor, 
can raiſe zoo, ooo men in leſs than 40 days. 

The adminiſtration is managed by a grand council, 
called dumnoy boyaren, or * council of the boyars,” 
who are the grandees of the empire, and act as privy 
counſellors. To this are ſubſervient fix inferivr cham- 
bers and courts of judicature, provided each with a 
preſident. The firſt regulates every thing relating to 
ambaſſadors and foreign negociations ; the ſecond takes 
cognizance of military affairs; the third manages the 
public revenues of the empire; the buſineſs of the fourth 
is to encourage, protect, and improve trade and com- 
merce. The two laſt hear and determine in all cauſes, 
whether civil or criminal. 

Peter divided the empire into the eight governments 
of Moſcow, Archangel, Aſph, Caſan, Aſtracan, Chioff 
and the Ukraine, Siberia, Livonia, comprehending 
Logria, Pleſcow, and Novogorod, Smolenſko, and Ve- 
ronitz, The g vernors or waivodes were veſted with 
power to diſpoſe of all employments civil and mili- 
tary, and receive the revenues. They were directed to 

| | defray 
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ſend a certain yearly ſum to the great treaſury. In a 
word, they enjoyed abſolute power in every thing but 
what related to the regular troops, which, though 
quartered in their juriſdiction, were neither paid nor di- 
rected by them, but received their orders immediately 
from the czar or his generals. 

In 1775 the preſent empreſs made a complete new- 
modelling of the internal government in a form of great 
ſimplicity and uniformity. By this reglement ſhe di- 
vided the whole empire into 43 governments, as we have 
already mentioned, placing over each, or where they 
are of leis extent, over two contiguous governments, a 

overnor-general with very conſiderable powers. She 
ſubdivided each government into provinces and dif 
tris ; and for the better adminittration of juſtice erected 
in them various courts of law, civil, criminal, and com- 
mercial, analogous to thoſe which are found in other 
countries. 
ment, if not in every province, a tribunal of conſcience, 
and in every diſtrict a chamber for the protection of 
orphans. Amidſt ſo many wiſe inſtitutions a chamber 
for the adminiſtration of her imperial majeſty's reve- 
nues was not forgotten to be eſtabliſhed in each go- 
vernment, nor a tribunal of police in each diſtri. 
The duty of the governor-general, who is not properly 
a judge, but the guardian of the laws, is to take care 
that the various tribunals in his government diſcharge 
their reſpective duties, to protect the oppreſſed, to en- 
force the adminiſtration of the laws; and when any 
tribunal ſhall appear to have pronounced an irregu- 
lar ſentence, to ſtop the execution till he make a re- 
port to the ſenate and receive her majeſty's orders : 
It is his bufineſs likewiſe to ſee that the taxes be re- 
gularly paid; and, on the frontiers of the empire, 
that the proper number of troops be kept up, and 
that they be attentive to their duty. 

This reglement contains other inſtitutions, as well 
as many directions for the conducting of law-ſuits in 


the different courts, and the adminiſtration of juſtice, 


which do her majeſty the higheſt honour; but the gene- 
ral want of morals, and what we call a ſenſe of honour, 
in every order of men through this vaſt empire, muſt 
make the wiſeſt regulations of little avail. 
perhaps the only nation in Europe where the law is 
not an incorporated profeſſion. There are no ſemina- 
ries where a pradtitioner muſt be educated. Any man 
who will pay the fees of office may become an attorney, 
and any man who can find a client may plead at the 
bar. The judges are not more learned than the plead- 
ers. 'They are not fitted for their offices by any kind 
of education; nor are they neceſſarily choſen from thoſe 
who have frequented courts and been in the practice of 
pleading. A general, from a ſucceſsful or an equivocal 
campaign, may be inſtantly ſet at the head of a court 
of juſtice; and in the abſence of the imperial court 
from St Peterſburgh, the commanding officer in that 
city, whoever he may be, preſides ex officio in the high 
court of juſtice, The other courts generally change 
their preſidents every year. Many inconveniences mult 
ariſe from this ſingular conſtitution ; but fewer, per- 
haps, than we are apt to imagine. The appointment 
to ſo many inferior governments makes the Ruſtan no- 
bility acquainted with the groſs of the ordinary buli- 
neſs of law-courts; and a ſtatute or imperial edi& is 
law in every caſe, The great obſtacles to the admi- 
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Ruſſia. defray all expences in their reſpective governments, and 
— — 


She eltabliſhed likewiſe in every govern- 


Ruſſia is 
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nitration of juſtice are the contrariety of the laws and Ruſſia, 


the venality of the judges. 
courts there are two appeals ; and in a great proportion 
of the cauſes the reverſal of the ſentence of the infe- 
rior courts ſubjects its judges to a heavy fine, unleſs they 
can produce an edict in full point in ſupport of their 
deciſion. This indeed they ſeldom find any difficulty 
to do; for there is hardly a caſe ſo ſimple but that 
edicts may be found clear and preciſe for both parties; 
and therefore the judges, ſenſible of their ſaſety, are 
very ſeldom incorruptible. To the principle of honour, 
which often guides the conduct of judges in other na- 
tions, they are ſuch abſolute ſtrangers, that an officer 
has been ſeen ſitting in ſtate and diſtributing juſtice 
from a bench to which he was chained by an iron col- 
lar round his neck, for having the day before been de- 
tected in conniving at ſmuggling. This man ſeemed 
not to be aſhamed of the crime, nor did any one avoid 
his company in the evening, 

Few crimes are capital in Ruſſia : murder may be 
atoned by paying a ſum of money; nay, the civil ma- 
giſtrate takes no cognizance of murder, without ha- 
ving previouſly received information at the ſuit of ſome 
individuals. Criminals were puniſhed with torture and 
the moſt cruel deaths till the reign of the illuſtrious 
Catharine I. when a more merciful ſyſtem took place, 
and which the preſent empreſs has fince confirmed by 
law. See the articles Cara4azxive J. of Ruſſia, and 
ErizasgErH Petrowna. 


We have already mentioned the traffic of the Ruſ. Trade and 
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ſians with the different nations both of Afia and Eu- revenue. 


rope, and ſpecified iron as one of the articles which 
they export, We may here add, that in 1792 there 
were in the government of Parma alone, which lies in 
the northern diviſion of the empire, 88 copper and 
iron works belonging to the government and pri- 
vate perſons, and three gold works. The metals ex- 
tracted in theſe works are chiefly conveyed to St Peterſ- 


burgh by water-carriage on the river Tchuſovaya, which 


falls into the Kama. With reſpe& to the revenue of 
Ruſſia, it continually fluctuates, according to the in- 
creaſe of commerce or the pleaſure of the czar, who 
has all the wealth of the empire at his diſpoſal. He 
monopolizes all the belt furs, mines, minerals, and the 
trade by land to the Eaſt Indies; he farms out all the 
tobacco, wine, brandy, beer, mead, and other liquors ; 
the inns, taverns, public houſes, bath, and ſweating- 
houſes. The cuſtoms upon merchandize, the impolts 
upon corn, and toll exacted from cities, towns, and 
villages, are very conſiderable He poſſeſſes demeſnes 
to a very great value; inherits the effects of all thoſe 
that die inteſtate, or under accuſation of capital crimes ; 
derives a duty from all law-ſuits ; and to ſum up the 
whole, can command the fortunes of all his ſubjects. All 
theſe articles produce a large revenue, which was 
three years ago eſtimated at upwards of 40,000,000 
rubles, or L. 6,333,333: 6: 8 Sterling; but then the 
intrinſic value of money is at leaſt three times greater 
in Ruſſia than in Britain. The expences in time of 
peace never exceed 38,0c0,cc0 rubles : the remainder 
is not treaſured up, but is employed by her imperial 
majeſty in conſtructing public edifices, mak ing harbours, 
canals, roads, and other uſeful works, tor the glory ct 
the empire and benefit of her ſubjects. 

The ſtanding army of Ruflia is computed at 250,000 
men; belides theſe, the Ruſſians can aſſemble a wor 
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of 40,000 irregulars, Calmucks, Coſſacks, and other 
Tartars, who hve under their dominion. But the num- 
ber may be doubled on any emergency. The czarina 
has likewiſe a conſiderable fleet in the Baltic, and a 
great number of formidable galleys, frigates, fire-ſhips, 
and bomb«ketches; 

RUST, che flower or calx of any metal, procu- 
red by corroding and diſſolving its ſuperficial parts by 
ſome menſtruum. Water is the great inſtrument or 
agent in producing ruſt : and hence oils, and other fatty 
bodies, ſecure metals from ruſt; water being no men- 
ſtruum ſor oil, and therefore not able to make its 
way through it. All metals except gold are liable 
to ruſt; and even this alſo if expoſed to the fumes of 
ſea-ſalt. For remedies againſt ruſt, ſee Iron, par. ult. 

RUSTIC, in archite&ure, implies a manner of 
building in imitation of nature, rather than accord- 
ing to the rules of art. See ARCHITECTURE. 

Rusric Gods, dii ruflici, in antiquity, were the gods 
of the country, or thoſe who preſided over agriculture, 
&c. Varro invokes the 12 dii conſentes, as the princi- 
pal among the ruſtic gods; viz. Jupiter, Tellus, the 
Sun, Moon, Ceres, Bacchus, Rubigus, Flora, Miner- 
va, Venus, Lympha, and Good Luck. Beſides theſe 
12 arch-ruſtic gods, there were an infinity of lefler 
ones; as Pales, Vertumnus, Tutelina, Fulgor, Stercu- 
lus, Mellona, Jugatinus, Collinus, Vallonia, Terminus, 
Sylvanus, and Priapus. Struvius adds the Satyrs, 
Fauns, Sileni, Nymphs, and even Tritons ; and gives 
the empire over all the ruſtic gods to the god Pan. 

RosTic Order, that decorated with ruſtic quoins, 
ruſtic work, &c. 

RusTic Wort, is where the ſtones in the face, &c. 
of a building, inſtead of being ſmooth, are hatched, 
or picked with the point of a hammer. 

RUSTRE, in heraldry, a bearing of a diamond 
ſhape, pierced through in the middle with a round 
hole. See HrraLDey. 

RUT, in hunting, the venery or copulation of deer, 

RUTA, rut: A genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the decandria claſs of plants; and in the 
natural method ranking under the 26th order, Multiſi. 
ligue, The calyx is quinquepartite ; the petals concave 
the receptacle ſurrounded with 10 melliferous pores ; 
the capſule is lobed. In ſome flowers, a fifth part of 
the number is excluded. There are ſeveral ſpecies ; of 
which the moſt remarkable is the hortenſis, or common 
broad-leaved garden rue, which has been long cultiva- 
ted tor medicinal uſe, This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk 
to the height of five or fix feet, ſending out branches 
on every ide, garniſhed with decompounded leaves, 
whoſe ſmall lobes are wedge-ſhaped, of a grey colour, 
and have a ſtrong dour. The flowers are produced 
at the end of the branches in bunches almoſt in the 


form of umbels: they are compoſed of four: yellow 


concave petals which are cut on their edges, and erght 
yellow ſtamina which are longer than the petals, termi- 
nated by roundiſh ſummits. The germen becomes a 
roundith capſule, with four lobes punched full of holes 
containing rough black feeds, 

Rue has a ſtrong ungrateful ſmell, and a bitterith 


extremely acid, inſomuch as to inflame and blitter the 

ein, it much handled. Wich regard to their medicinal 

virtues, they are powerfully ſümulating, attenuating, 

nd detergent ; and hence, in cold phlegraatic habits, 
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they quicken the circulation, diſſolve tenacious juices, 


RUT' 


open obſtructions of the excretory glands, and promote 
the fluid ſecretions. The writers on the materia me- 
dica in general have entertained a very high opinion of 
the virtues of this plant. 


ed water cohobated or re-diſtilled ſeveral times from 
freſh parcels of the herb. After extravagantly com- 


mending other waters prepared in this manner, he adds, 
with regard to that of rue, that the greateſt commen. 


dations he-can beſtow upon it fall ſhort of its merit ; 
„What medicine (ſays he) can be more efficacious for 
promoting ſweat and perſpiration, for the cure of the 
hyſteric paſſion and of epilepſies, and for expelling 
poiſon ??? Whatever ſervice rue may be of in the two 
laſt caſes, it undoubtedly has its uſe in the others: 
the cohobated water, however, is not the moſt effica- 
cious preparation of it. An extract made by reftified 
ſpirit contains in a ſmall compaſs the whole virtues 
of the rue; this menſtruum taking up by infuſion all 
the pungency and flavour of the plant, and elevating 
nothing in diſtillation. With water, its peculiar fla- 
vour and warmth ariſe ; the bitterneſs, and a conſi- 
derable ſhare of the pungency, remaining behind. 
Rr Baga, or Swediſh turnip. 
p. 761. | | e 
Boox or RUTH, a canonical book of the Old Te- 
ſtament; being a kind of appendix to the book of 
Judges, and an introduction to thoſe of Samuel; and 


having its title from the perſon whoſe Rory is here prin- 


cipally related. In this ſtory are obſervable the an- 
cient, rights of kindred and redemption g and the man- 
ner of buying the inheritance of the deceaſed, with 
other particulars of great note and antiquity. The 
canonicalneſs of this book was never diſputed ; but 
the learned are not agreed about the epocha of the 
hiſtory it relates. Ruth the Moabiteſs is found in 
the genealogy of our Saviour. Match. i. 5. 
_ RUTILUS, See Cyegixvs, n* 6. 12 
RUTHERGLEN, or by contraction | RucLtx, 
the head borough of the netherward of Lanarkſhire in 
Scotland, is ſituated in N. Lat. 55 517, and W. Long. 
4 13“; about two miles ſouth-ealt of Glaſgow, and 


nine weſt of Hamilton. Few towns in Scotland can 


lay greater claim to antiquity than Rutherglen.. Mait- 
land, in his Hiſtory of the Antiquities of Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 92. tells us, that it was founded by a king 
Reuther, from whom it derived its name; and a tra- 
dition of the ſame import prevails among the inhabi- 
tants. But without laying any ſtreſs on the authority 
of tradition, which is often falſe and always doubt- 
ful, we find, from ſeveral original charters ſtill pre- 


ſerved, that it was erected into a royal borough by 


king David I. about the year 1126. | 

The territory under the juriſdiction of the borough 
was extenſive, and the inhabitants enjoyed many diſtin- 
guiſhed privileges, which were however gradually wrelt- 
ed from them, by political influence, in favour of Glaſ- 


gow, which in latter times roſe into conſequence by 


trade and manufactures. The ancient dimenſions of 
the place are now unknown ; but in the fields and 
gardens towards the eaſt the foundations of houſes are 
occaſionally diſcovered, - It is now of a very reduced 
ſize, conſiſting but of one principal ſtreet and a few 

lanes, and containing about 1631 inhabitants, 
About 150 yards to the ſouth of the main ſtreet 
is 


Boerhaave is full of its 
pms ; particularly of the eſſential oil, and the diſtil. 


See HusBanDREY, 
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et whieh befeb the unfortunate queen Ma- 


battle of fide; has ever ſinee continued to cha- 
racteriſe this place with an indelible mark of opprobri- 
um. Her majeſty; during the battle, Rood on a riſ 
ground about a mile from Rutherglen; She tio ſooner 
law her army defeated than ſhe took her precipitate 
flight to the fouth. Dins-dykes unfortunately lay in 
her way. Two ruſties, who were at that inſtant cutting 
zraſs hard by, ſeeing her majeſty ſleeing in haſte, rude- 
y attempted to intercept her, and threatened to cut 
her in pieces with theit ſeythes if ſhe preſumed to pro- 
ceed a ſtep further. Neither beauty, nor even royalty 
itſelf, eau at all times ſecure the unfortunate when they 
have to do with the unfeeling or the revengefu}. Re- 
lief however was at hand; and her majeſty proceeded 
in her flight. h 
Adjoining to a lane called the Back-row ſtood the 
caſtle of Rutherglen, originally built at a period coeval, 
it is. reported, with the foundation of the town. This 
ancient fortreſs underwent ſeveral ſieges during the un- 
happy wars in che days of king Robert Bruce, and it 
remained a place of ſtrength until the battle of Lang- 
ſide; ſoon after which it was deſtroyed by order of the 
regent, to revenge himſelf on the Hamilton family, in 
whoſe cuſtody it then was. The foundations of the 
buildings ate now eraſed, and the fite converted into 
dwelling-houſes and gardens. 
The kirk of Rutherglen, an ancient building of the 


Saxon · Gothic ſtyle, was rendered famous by two tranſ- 


actions, in which the fate of Sir William Wallace and 
his country was deeply concerned. In it a truce was 


concluded between Scotland and England: in the 2 | 
2.) 


1297 (Henry's Life of Wallace, Book VI. verſe 8 

and in it Sir John Monteath bargained with the Eng- 
liſh to betray Wallace his friend and companion (4.55 
of Wallace, Book XI. verſe 796). This ancient build- 
ing, having become incommodious, was, in 2794, pull- 


ed down, and one of a modern ſtyle was erected in its 


place. Buried in the area were found valt quantities 
of human bones, and ſome relies of antiquity. 

No borough probably in Britain poſſeſſes a political 
conſtitusion or ſett more free and unembarraſſed than Ru- 
therglen. It was anciently under the influence of a ſelf- 
elected magiſtracy, many of whom lived at a diſtance 
from the borough, and who continued long in office 
 withont interruption. Negligence on the one hand, and 
an undue exertion of power on the other, at length exci- 

ted che burgeſſes, abhut the middle of the laft century, 
to apply an effectunl remedy to this evil. The commu- 
nity who, at that period, poſſeſſed the power of reform- 
ing the abuſes that. had long prevailed in the manage- 
ment of the borough, were mach aſſiſted in their exer- 
tions by a Mr David Spens townclerk,- a geritleman 
unbiaſſed by falſe politics,. and who was animated with 


a high degree ob true putriotiſm. Great oppoſition 


EN 


rothers is Kine lane, known by the name of Din dyles. 
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proved of by all the inhabitants of tlie town, and after- Rutlabd- 
wards inſerted in the records of the genernl convention 
of the royal boroughs of Scotland. 

Ratherglen, in conjunction with Glaſgow, Renfrew, 
and Dumbarton, ſends a member to the Britiſh pariia- 
tig ment, The fairs of this town are generally well attend- 


ed, and have long been famous for a great ſhow of 
horſes, of the Lanarkfhire breed, which are eſteemed 
the beft draught-horſes in Britain. The inbabitants- 
of this borough ſtiH retain ſome cuſtoms of a very re- 

mote antiquity. One of thefe is the making of Ruther- 
glen ſour caker. The operation is attended with ſome 
pecultar rites; which lead us to conclude that the prac- 
tice is of Pagan origin. An account of theſe rites is 
given in Ure's Hiſtory of Rutherglen and Kilbride, p. 

94. ; from whence we have taken the above account of 
this place, and which we do not heſitate to recommend 
to the attention of ſuch of out readers as are fond of natu- 

ral and local hiſtory, being perſuaded that they will find 
it to be both an uſeful and entertaining performance. 

RUTLANDSHIRE, is the leaf county in Eng- 
land, it being but 40 miles in circumference; in which 
are two towns, 48 pariſhes, and 3263 houſes, However, 
for quality it may be compared with any other county; 
the air being good, and the ſoil fertile both for tillage 
and paſtures; and it not only affords plenty of corn, but 
feeds a great number of horned cattle and ſheep. It 
is well watered with brooks and rivulets ; and the prin- 
cipal rivers are the Weland aud the Waſh. It is bound- 
ed on the eaſt by Lincoliſhire; on the ſouth by the ri- 
ver Weland, which parts it from Northamptonſhtire ; and 
on the weſt and north by Leiceſterſhire. It has only 
two market-towns ; namely, Okeham, where the aſſizes 
and ſeſſions are held, and Uppingham. 

RUYSCH (Frederic), one of the moſt enlinent ana- 
tomiſts' of which Holland can boaſt, was born at the 
Hague in 1638. After making great progreſs at home, 
he repaired to Leyden; and there proſecuted the ſtudy 
of anatomy and botany. He ſtudied next at Francker, 
where he obtained the degree of doctor of phyſic. 
He' then returned to the Hague ; and marrying in 
166T, dedicated his whole time to the ſtudy ot his 
profeſſion. In 1665 he publiſhed a treatiſe, entitled 
Diluridatio valvularum de varus lymphaticis et lattcis ; 
which raiſed his reputation ſo high, that he was cho- 
ſen profeffor of anatomy at Amſterdam. This ho- 
nour he accepted with the more pleaſure, becauſe his 
ſituation at Amſterdam would give him eaſy acceſs to 
every requiſite help for cultivating anatomy and na- 
tural hiſtory. After he ſettled in Amſterdam, he 
was perpetually engaged in diſſecting and in examining 
with the molt inquifitive eye the various parts of the 
human body. He improved the ſcience of anatomy 
by new diſcoveries ; in particular, he found out a way 
to preferve dead bodies miny years from putreſaction. 
His anatomical collection was curious and valuable. 
He had a ſeries of fœtuſes of all ſizes, from the length 


was at firſt made to the reform; but the plan adopted of the little finger to that of a new born infant. 


by the burgeſſes was wiſely laid, and was proſecuted He had alſo bodies of full 


with\ utfrennttiog aſſiduity. They were proof againſt 

the influence and bribery of a party that Kruggled to 

continne the old practice; and having at length fur- 

mounted every diſfioulty, they formed x new conſtitu- 

tion or ſett for the borough, Which in 1677, was ap- 
Von XVI. | | 
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Joo perſons. of all ages, 
and a vaſt number of animals almoſt of every ſpecies 
on the globe, befides a great many other natural cu- 
rioſities. Peter the Great of Ruſſia, in his tour 
through Holland in the year 1698, viſited Ruyſch, 
and was ſo charmed with his converſation, that he. 

Hr . paſſed 
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t. He ſet fo 
high a value on Ruyſch's cabinet of curioſities, that 
when he returned to Holland in 1717, he purchaſed 
it for zo, coo florins, and ſent it to Peterſburgh, 
In 1685 he was made profeſſor of medicine, an office 
which he diſcharged with great ability. In 1728*he 
ot his thigh-bone broken by a fall in his chamber. 
Aue year before this misfortune happened he had been 
deprived of his ſon Henry. a youth of talents, and well 
{killed in anatomy and botany. He had been created 
a doctor of pbylic, and was ſuppoſed to have aſſiſted 
his father in his diſcoveries and publications. Ruyſch's 
family now conſiſted only of his youngeſt daughter. 
This lady had been early inſpired with a paſſion for 
anatomy, the favourite ſcience of hei father and brother, 
and bad ſtudied it with ſucceſs. She was therefore well 
qualified to aſſiſt her father in forming a ſecond collec- 


tion of curioſities in natural hiſtory and anatomy, which, 


he began to make after the emperor of Ruſſia had pur- 
chaſed. 

thy a conſtitution, that though he lived to the age 
93, yet during that long period he did not labour under 
the infirmities of diſeaſe above a month. From the 
time he broke his thigh he was indeed diſabled from 
walking without a ſupport ; yet he retained his vigour 
both of mind and body without any ſenſible alteration, 
till in 1731 his ſtrength at once deſerted him. He died 
on the 22d of February the ſame year. His anatomical 
works are printed in 4 vols 4to. 

The ſtyle of his writings is ſimple and conciſe, but 
ſometimes inaccurate. Iaſtruction, and not oſtentation 
ſeems to be his only aim, In anatomy he undoubtedly 
made many diſcoveries ; but from not being ſufficiently 
converſant. in the writings of other anatomiſts, he pub- 
liſhed as diſcoveries what had been known before. The 
academy of ſciences at Paris in 1727 elected him a 
member in place of Sir Iſaac Newton, who was lately 


deceaſed, He was alſo a member of the Royal Society 


of London, 

RUYTER (Michael Adrian), a diſtinguiſhed naval 
officer, was born at Fleſſingue, a town of Zealand, in 
i607, He entered on a ſea-faring life when he was 
only 11 years old, and was firſt a cabin- boy. While he 
advanced ſucceſſively to the rank of mate, maſter, and 
captain, he acquitted himſelf with ability and honour in 
all theſe employments. He repulſed the Iriſh, who at- 
cempted to take Dublin out of the hands of the Eng- 
liſh, He made eight voyages to the Weſt Indies and 
ten to Brazil. He was then promoted to the rank of 
rear admiral, and ſent to aſſiſt the Portugueſe againſt 
the Spaniards, When the enemy came in ſight, he ad- 
vanced boldly to meet them, and gave ſuch unqueſtion- 
able proofs of valour as drew from the Portugueſe mo- 
narch the warmeſt applauſe. His gallantry was till 
more conſpicuous before Salee, a town of Barbary. With 
one ſingle veſſel he failed through the roads of that 
place in defiance of five Algerine Corſairs who came to 
attack him. | | 

In 1653 a ſquadron of ſeventy veſſels was diſpatched 
againſt the Engliſh under the command of Van 'Tromp. 

Ruyter, who accompanied the admiral in this expedi- 
tion, ſeconded him with great ſkill and bravery in the 
three battles which the Engliſh ſo gloriouſly won. He 
was afterwards Rationed ip the Nr where 
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Ruyſch, paſſed whole days with him; and when the hour of he captured ſeveral. Turkiſh veſſels. In 1699 he re- Ruyter 
Ruyter. departure came, he left him with regre 


the firſt. Ruyſch is ſaid to have been of fo * 
a. 


put an end to his life in a few days. 


R Y M 


ceived a commiſſion to join the king of Denmari in his 
war with the Swedes; and he not only maintained his 
former reputation, but even raiſed it higher. As the 
reward of his ſervices, the king of Denmark ennobled 
him and gave him a penſion. In 1661 he ran aſhore a 


veſſel belonging to Tunis, releaſed 40 Chriſtian ſlaves, 


made a treaty with the Tuniſians, and reduced the Al- 
gerine corſairs to ſubmiſſion, His country as a teſti- 
mony of her gratitude for ſuch illuſtrious ſervices, raiſed 
him to the rank of vice-admiral and commander in chief. 
To the latter dignity, the higheſt that could be conferred 
upon him, he was well intitled by the ſignal victory 
which he obtained over the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, This battle was fought in 1672 about the 


time of the conqueſt of Holland. The fight was main- 


tained between the Engliſh and Dutch with the ob- 
ſtinate bravery of nations which were accuſtomed to 
diſpute the empire of the main. Ruyter having thus 
made himſelf maſter of the fea, conducted a fleet of 
Indiamen ſafely into the Texel; thus defending and 
enriching his country, while it was become the prey of 
hoſtile invaders. The next year he had three engage- 
ments with the fleets of France and England, in which, 
if poſſible his bravery was ſtill more diſlinguiſhed than 
ever. D' Eſtrees the French vice-admiral wrote to Col. 


bert in theſe words: «I would purchaſe with my life 


the glory of De Ruyter.” But he did not long enjoy 
the triumphs which he had ſo honourably won. In an 
engagement with the French fleet off the coaſt of Sici- 
ly, he loſt the day, and received a mortal wound, which 
His corpſe was 
carried to Amſterdam, and a magnificent monument 
was there erected by the command of the ſates-general. 
The Spaniſh council beſtowed on him the title of duke, 
and tranſmitted apatent inveſting him withthat dignity ; 
but he died before it arrived. | | 

When ſome perſon was congratulating Louis XIV. 
upon De Ruyter's death, telling him he had now got 
rid of one dangerous enemy; he replied, © Every one 
muſt be ſorry at the death of fo great a man.” 

RYE, in botany. See SECALE. THIS ITEITY 

| Rrs-Graſi. See AcriculTurE, n* 179. | 

Rx, a town in Suſſex, with two markets on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, but no fair. It is one of the 
cinque-ports z is a handſome well-built place, governed 


.by a mayor and jurats, and ſends two members to par- 


liament. It has a church built with ſtone, and a town- 
hall; and conſiſts of three ſtreets, paved with ſtone. 
One ſide of the town has been walled in, and the other 
is guarded by the ſea. It has two gates, and is a place 
of conſiderable trade in the ſhipping way. From thence 
large quantities of corn are exported, and many of the 
inhabitants are fiſhermen. - It is 34 miles ſouth-eaſt 
by ſouth of Tunbridge, and 64 on the ſame point from 
London. The mouth of the harbour is of late choaked 
up with ſand ; but if well opened, it would be a good 
ſtation for privateers that cruize againſt the French. 
E. Long. o. 50. N. Lat. 5 1. ©. | 
RYMER (Thomas), Eſq ; the author of the Federa, 
was born in the north of England, and educated at the 


= 


rammar ſchool of Northallerton. He was admitted a 


cholar at Cambridge, then became a member of Gray's 
Inn, and at length was appointed hiſtoriographer to 
King William in place of Mr Shadwell. * 

View 


: na — not well qualified, for he wanted candour; 
wor is his judgment much to be relied on, who could 


ME HO K O 
vie of the Tragedies of the laſt Age, and afterwards 
iſhed" a tragedy named Zdgar. For a critic he 


-condemn - Shakeſpear His 
tragedy will ſhow, that his talents for poetry were by 
no 8 equal to thoſe whoſe poems he has publicly 
-cenſhired. But though he has no title to the appella- 
tion of poet or critic, as an antiquarian and hiſtorian his 
memory will long be preſerved. i His Fudera, which is 
'a collection of all the public tranſactions, treaties, &c. 
of the kings of England with foreign princes, is eſteem- 
ed one of the moſt authentic and valuable records, and 
is oftener referred to by the belt Engliſh hiſtorians than 
rhaps 'any other_book in the language. It was pub- 
iſhed at London in the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury in 17 volumes folio. Three volumes more were 
added by Sanderſon after Rymer's death. The whole 
were reprinted at the Hague in 10 vols in 1739. They 
were abrid by Rapin in French, and inſerted in Le 
Clere's Bibhotheque, a tranſlation of which was made by 
Stephen Whatley, and printed in 4 vols 8vo, 1731. 
- Rymer died 14th December 1713, and was buried 
in the pariſh church of St Clement's Danes. Some 
ſpecimens of his poetry are preſerved in the firſt volume 
of Mr Nichol's Select Collection of Miſcellaneous 
Poems, 1780. EE 
- RYNCHOPFS, in ornithology, a genus belonging to 
the order of anſeres. The bill is ſtraigbt; and the ſupe- 
rior mandible much ſhorter than the inferior, which is 
truncated at the point. The ſpecies are two, viz. the 
nigra and fulva, both natives of America. 

YOTS, in the policy of Hindoſtan, the modern 
name by which the renters of land are diſtmguiſhed. 
They hold their poſſeſſions by a leaſe, which may be 
eonſidered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed by ancient 


with ſuch rigid ſeverity. 


WK BD PEER 
ſurveys and valuations. This arrangement has been ſo Ryſcl.i4, 
long eſtabliſhed, and accords ſo well with the ideas of RyIwick. 
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the natives, concerning the diſtinction of caſts, and the 
functions allotted to each, that it has been invariably 
maintained in all the provinces ſubject either to Maho- 
metans or Europeans; and to both it ſerves as the ba- 
ſis on which their whole ſyſtem of finance is founded. 
Reſpecting the preciſe mode, however, in which the 
ryots of Hindoſtan held their poſſeſſions, there is much 


diverſity of opinion ; the chief of which are very im- 


partially delineated in note iv. to the Appendix of Ro- 
bertſon's Hiſtorical Diſquiſition, c. concerning India, 
P- 345. to which we refer ſuch of our readers as are in- 
tereſted in this ſubject of finance. 

RYSCHTIA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking with thoſe that are 
doubtful. The calyx is pentaphyllous ; the corolla is 
pentapetalous ; and the apices turned back, about three 
times the length of the calyx ; the filaments are five, 
awl-ſhaped, and ſhorter than the petals. The ſeed- 
veſſel is quadrilocular, and contains many ſeeds. Of this 
"_ are two ſpecies, viz. the Claufifolia and Sou- 

a. | 

RYSWICK, a large village in Holland, ſeated be- 
tween the Hague and Delft, where the prince of 
Orange has a palace, which ſtands about a quarter of a 
mile farther. It is a very noble ſtructure, all of hewn 
ſtone, of great extent in front, but perhaps not propor- 
tionably high. It is adorned with a marble ſtair-caſe, 
marble floors, and a magnificent terrace. There is a 
good proſpect of it from the canal between Delft and 
the Hague. This place is remarkable for a treaty con- 
cluded here in 1697 between England, Germany, Hol- 
land, France, and Spain. E. Long. 4. 20. N. Lat. 
52. 8, 


8. 


f, or s, the 18th letter and 14th conſonant of our 


R. S. 8. for regie focietatis ſocius, i. e. fellow of the 


8. alphabet; the ſound of which is formed by driving royal ſociety. In medicinal preſcriptions, S. A. ſigni- 
the breath through a narrow paſſage between the pa- fies ſecundum artem, i. e. according to the rules of art: 
late and the tongue elevated near it, together with a And in the notes of the ancients, 8 ſtands for Sextus ; 


motion of the lower jaw and teeth towards the upper, S. P. for Spurius ; S. C. for ſenatus conſultum; S. P. 
the lips being a little way open; with ſuch a configu- for ſenatus populuſque Romanus; 8. S. S. for 


ration of every part of the mouth and larynx, as renders 
the voice ſoraewhat ſibilous and hiſſing. Its ſound, 


Q.R. 

alum ſu- 
ternately ; 
@ guogue va- 


Aratum, 1. e. one layer above another 


8. V. B. E. E. Q. V. for , vales bene eft, 


however, varies; being ſtrong in ſome words, as thir, leo, a form uſed in Cicero's time, in the beginning of 
thus, &c. and ſoft in words which have a final e, as letters. Uſed as a numeral 8 anciently denoted ſeven ; 
muſe, wiſe, &c. It is generally doubled at the end of in the Italian muſic, S ſignifies folp : And in books of 


c. In ſome words it is ſilent, as i/e, i/land 
c Kc. In writing or printing, the long character 
„is nerally uſed at the beginning and middle of 
words, but the ſhort v at the end. 

In abbreviations, 8 ſtands for ſocietas or focins ; as, 


ds, whereby they become hard and harſh, as in &;/s, navigation, S. ſtands for ſouth; S. E. for ſouth-eaſt x 
„ Viſ- 8. 


for ſouth-weſt; 8. 8. E. for ſouth ſouth-eaſt; 
S. S. W. for ſouth ſouth-weſt &c. 3: 
SAAVEDRA (Michael de Cervantes), a celebra- 
ted Spaniſh writer, and the inimitable author of Don 
Quixote, was born at _— in the year 1549. From 
| 4D 2 5 


Se 


ED 


Cardi 


gp; © 


Þis nber he was fond of books; but he a applied bim- 
ſelf wholly to beoks of entertainment, ſuch as novels 
and poetry of all s, eſpecially Spaniſh and Italian fr 
authors. Fram Spojn b 0 pms jo Junk Italy, either to ſerve 

nal Aquaviva, to whom chamberlain at 
Rome; or to fallow the profeſſion of a ſoldier, as 


he did ſome years under the victorious banners of Mar- as 
He was preſent at the battle of proved fatal to hen; vet he continued to ſay and to 
in which he either 155 bon 


B Antopio- Col olopna. 
Lepanto, fou Fn the yer TS p13 in 
loſt his left hand by the ſhot o on harquebus, or had it 


ſo maimed thy 15 loſt the uſe of it. * this he 
71 taken b Ie gory and 2 to e * 
he cont a captive five. years and 20 ha 


ELLE, to Spain, ang applied himſelf to the ung * 


of comedies and tragedies ; aud he compaſed fey 

all of which were well received by the public, and acted 
with great applauſe. In the year 1584 be publiſhed 
his Galatea, a novel in fix books; which he preſented 
to Aſcanio Colonna, a man of high rank in the church 
as the firſt fruits of his wit. But the work which bas 
done him the greateſt honour, and wall immortalize 
name, is the hiſtory of Don Quixote; the firſt part of 
which yas printed at Madrid in the year 1605, This 
is a ſafire upon 2 of knight-errantry ; and the prin- 
cipal, if not the ſole, end of it was to deſtroy the repu- 
tation of theſe books, which had ſo infatuated the your 
er part of mankind, eſpecially thoſe of the Spanil 

tion. is wor Evas r read; and the ml 
eminent painters, tapeſtry-workers, engravers, and ſcu 
tors, have been eng + repreſenting the biltory of 


Don Quixote, Cervantes, even in his lifetime, ob- 
tained glory of having his work receive a royal ap- 
probation. As King Philip III. was ſtanding in à bal - 


cony of his palace at Madrid, and vie the country, © 
he cried a a ſtudent on the banks bike river Man- at 
2anares reading in a book, and from time to time break- 
ing off and beating his forehead with extraordinary 
tokens of pleaſure and delight : upon which the kin 

ſaid to thoſe about him, That ſcholar is either * 
or reading Don Quixote:“ the latter of which pro- 
led to be the caſe. t virta laudatur et aglet : not- 
withſtanding the vaſt applauſe his book everywhere met 
with, he had not intereſt enough to procute a ſmall pen- 
Gon, but had much ado to keep himſelf from ſtarving. 
In the year 1615, he publiſhed a ſecond part; to which 
he was partly moved by the preſumption of ſome ſerih- 
bler, who had publiſhed a continuation of this work the 
year before. He wrote alſo ſeveral novels; and among 


the reſt, © The Troubles of Perſiles and Sigilmunda. exy. 


He bad employed many y cars in writing this novel, and 
fviſhed i it but juſt before his death; for he did not live to 
ſee it publiſhed, His ſickneſs was of ſuch a nature, 
that he himſelf was able to be, and actually was, bis 
own hiſtorian. At the end of the preface to the 
Troubles of Perſiles and Sigiſmunda, he repreſents him- 
ſelf on hor ſeback upon the road, and à ſuuident, who had 
qvertaken him, engaged in converſation with ham: And 
happening to talk of my Mlnefs (ſays be), the ſtudeni 
ſoon let me e ch in doom, by ſaying it was a dropſy 
I Ms 2 hirſt attending. Which all the wa- 
e ocean, t though it were not ſalt, would not 

ſufſice to quench. Therefore Senor Cervantes, ſays he, 
you muſt fink nothing at all, but do not forget to 15 ; 
T, 15 alone will recoyer you without any other phy- 

L have keep. told * lame by oihers, anſwered I 
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bis make ſtockings of it, and ſell them to other. coloni 
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bee Loom: can no ge: age ges. than if 1 waere born 
. in e draw! 

mes el of meg hag hal OR 
= courſe 


my merry fr 
ho 49 {ey 30a. ory. 
t can wiſh,” 
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Lee 


in the other world, wn baypy 


dropſy increaſed, 


moſs He received the laſt ſacrament on the 
aden af d Fe e Beats dd HE 
ati the Troy fa, ” u 
to the ( KY; de Lemos. The particular - Gay of his 
death is not known, * ,, 
 SABA, a Dutch iſland near St Euſtatia i in the Welt 
1 bs ſteep rock, , 00 _ og . is 
A ut very proper gardening requent 
rains, W which do nat lie any time on the ſoil, give growth 


40 plants of an, exquiſite favour, and cabbages of an 


extraordinary fize.. Fifty European families, with about 
one hundred and fifty {laves, here raiſe cotton, ſpin it, 
es 


for as much as ten crowns * a pair, Throughout Ame - 


rica there is no blood ſo pure as that of Saba; the wo- 
men there Ferre a frethneſs of complexion, which is 
27 to be ound in any other of the Caribbee iſlands. 
Happy colony! elevated on the top of a rogk between 

y and fea, it enjoys the benefit of both elements 
without dreading their L it breathes a pure air, 
lives upon vegetables, cultivates a ſimple commodity, 
from which i it derives without the temptation of 
riches : is employed in labours leſs troubleſome than 
uſeful, and poſſeſſes in peace all the bleſkogs of mode- 
72 health, beauty, and liberty. This is the temple 
1 from whence the philoſopher may contemplate 
iſure the errors and paſſions of men, who como, 

like the waves of the ſea, to irs and daſh themſelves 
on the rich coaſts of America, the ſpoils and poſſeſſion 
of which they are perpetually contending for, and wreſt- 
ing from each other ; hence may he view at a diſtance 
the nations of Eurobe bearing thunder in the midſt of 
the ocean, aud burning with the flames of ambition 
and avarice under the heats of the tropics; devouring 
Id without ever being ſatisfied ; wading through ſeas 
of blood to amaſs thoſe metals, thoſe pearls, thoie dia- 
monds, which are uſed to adorn the oppreſſors of man- 


Be 
r. 


y next Subday at the tarthelio_Burtadiey, e 


Raynal's 


Hiſtory, 
vol, iv. 


Find; loading innumerable ſhips with, thoſe precious 


caſks, which furniſh luxury with purple, and from 
which flow pleaſures, effeminacy, cruelty, and debauch- 
5 W. r een of Saba views this maſy 
ollies, and ſpins his cotton in peace. 

SABTANS. See Sauans, 

SABAZIA, in Greek antiquity, were nocturnal, 

ny ſeries in honour of. Jupiter Sabazius. All the ini- 
tiated had a golden ſerpent put in at their breaſts, and, 
taken out at the lower part of their garments, in me- 
are of Jupiter's raviſhing Proſerpina in the torm of a 
expent. There were alſo other ſeaſts and ſacritices di- 
ſtinguiſhed 


N this appellation, in honour of Mithras, 
the . N 


the Perbans, and of Bacchus, who was 


thus denominated by the Sabians, a people of . 

SABBATARIANS, OT-SEVENTH DAY, BAPTISTS, a 
ſect of anabaptiſts ; thus. called, Seen they obſerved 
the Jewiſh or Saturday- Sabbath, f rom a perſuaſion that 
it was never abrogated in the New Teſtament hy the in- 
ſtitutions of any other. 


SABBATH, 


| SAB 
_ Sabbath: 14 SABBATH, in the Hebrem language, fignifies ref. 
— The ſeventh day, was denominated the Sabbath, or day 
of reſts. becauſe that in it God bad reſted from all his 
works which he: cceated and made. From that time 
the ſeventh day ſeems to have been ſet apart for reli- 

ious ſerviges 3 and, in conſequence of a particular in- 
junction, was afterwards obſerved by the Hebrews as 


Definition. 


an holyday They were commanded to ſet it apart 
or ſacred purpaſes in honour of the creation, and like- 
wiſe, in 5 | -of their own redemption from Egyp- 

2 tian bondage. $--£3 (4s. 57 $38 | 
Importance The importance of the inftiutian may be gathered 
When the ten 


of the inſti- from the different laws raſpeSing it. 
tution and commanedments were publiſhed frem Mount Sinai in 
* bers rage tremendous porap, the law of the Sabbath held a place 
8 in what is commonly called the firſt table, and by ſub- 
ſequent ſtatutes the violation of it was to be puniſhed 
with death. Six days: were allowed for the uſe and 
vice of man ; but the ſeventh day God reſerved to 
himſelf, and appointed it to be obſerved as a ſtated time 
for holy offices, and to be ſpent in the duties of piety 
and devotion. On this day the miniſters of the temple 
entered upon their week ; and thoſe who had attended 
on the temple ſervice the preceding week went out at 
the ſame time. New loaves of {hew-bread were placed 
upon the golden table, and the old ones taken away. 
Two lambs for a burat-offering, with a certain propor- 
tion of fine. Jour, mingled with oil, for, a bread-offer- 
ing, and wine for a libation, were offered. The Sab- 
bath, as all other feſtivals, was celebrated from evening: 
to evening. It began at ſix in the evening on Friday, 
- and ended at the ſame time the next day. 
Time of its Concerning the time at which the Sabbath was fivſt 
inſtitution. inſtituted, different opinians have been held. Some 
have maintained, that the ſanQification of the feventh 
y,, mentioned in Gen. ii. is only there ſpoken: of 
he Tp9>44v or by anticipation ; and is to be underſtood 
of the ſabbath after wards mj ned the children of Iſrael 
at the commencement. of thy Moſaic diſpenſation. But 
without entering into a particular examination of all the 
arguments adduced to ſupport this opinion, a few obſer- 
vations, it. is preſumed, will be ſufacient to ſhow that it 
reſts on no {olid foundation. | 
It cannot eaſily be ſuppoſed that the inſpired pen · 
man would have mentioned the ſanctification of the ſe- 
venth, day amongſt the primeval tranſactions, if ſuch 
ſanctification had not taken place until 2500 years af- 
terwards, Writers, ambitious of that artificial elegance 
which the rules of criticiſm have eſtabliſhed, often bring 
ether in their narratives events which were them- 
ſe ves far diſtant, for the ſake of giving form to their 
diſcourſe; but Moſes appears to have deſpiſed all ſuch 
flimſy refinements, and to have conſtructed his narrative 
in great conformity. to the ſeries of events. 
Religious 
fervice in 
the patri- 


archal age. diately after the fall, when Adam was reſtored to fa- 


vour through a Mediator, a ſtated form of public wor- 
ſhip was inſtituted, which man was required to obſerve 
in teſtimony, not only of his dependence on the Crea- 
tor, but alſo. of his faith and hape in the pramifſe made 
to our firſt, parents, and ſeen afar off. Of an inſtitution 
then. ſo grand and important, no circumſtance would be 
omitted that is neceſſary; ta preſerve it, cr that contri- 
butes to render the obſervance of it regular.and ſolemn. 


T 881 1 


rom the accounts we have of the religious ſervice pricft, altar, matier of ſacrifice, appointed time, motive to 
practiſed in the patriarchal age, it appears that, imme- /acrifice, atonement made, and accepted. The diſtinction 


SAB 
That determined times are neceſſary for the due ce- Sabbath. 


lebration of divine ſervice, cannot be denied. Such is 

the conſtitution of man, that he muſt have particular 

times ſet apart for particular ſervices. He is doomed 5 
to toil and labour; to earn his bread in the ſweat of Neceſſity 
his face; and is capable of performing religious du- of tated 


ties only in ſuch a manner as is conſiſtent with his ſitu- r - 
ation in the world. If ſtated times for religious ſolem- fe nlance. 


nities had not been enjoined, the conſequence would have 
been, that ſuch ſolemnities would have been altogethet 
neglected ; for experience ſhows, that if mankind were 
teſt at liberty when and how often they ſhould per- 
form religious offices, thefe offices would not be per- 
formed at all. It is the obſervation of holy times that 
— hang the practice of holy ſervices ; and without the 
quent and regular returns of hallowed days, man 
wonld quickly forget the duty which he owes to God, 
and in a ſhort time no veltige of religion would be found 
in the world. 4 
Among the ordmances which God vouchſafed his Objcaions 
ancient people, we find that the pious obſervation of ” the care 
holydays was particularly inſiſted upon; and the Sab- J inſtitu- 


tion of the 


bath was enjoined to be kept holy, in the moſt ſolemn gabbath 
manner, and under the ſevereſt penalties. Can it then conſidered. 
be ſuppoſed that He would ſnffer mankind, from the- 
creatioa of the world to the Moſaic era, to remain with- 
out an inſtitution ſo expedient it itſelf, and as well fitted 
to anſwer the end propofed by it, under the one diſpen- 
fation, as ever it could be under the other? No; we 
have every imaginable reaſon to conclude, that when 
religious ſervices were enjoined; religious times were ap- 
pointed alfo ; for the one neceſſarily implies the other. 

It is no objection to the early inſtitution of the Sab- 
bath, that there is no mention of it in the hiſtory of 
the patriarchal age. It would have ſwelled the Bible 
to a molt enormous ſize, bad the ſacred hiſtorian given 
a particular account of all the tranſactions of thoſe times; 
beſides, it would have anſwered no end. When Moſes 
wrote the book of Geneſis, it was unnecefiary to re- 
late minutely tranſactions and inſtitutions already well 
known by tradition: accordingly we ſee, that his nar- 
rative is everywhere very conciſe, and calculated only 
to preſerve the memory of the moſt important facts. 
However, if we take a view of the church ſervice of 
the patriarchial age, we ſhall find that what is called the 
{gal diſpenſation, at leaſt the liturgic part of it, was 
no new ſyſtem, but a collection of inſtitutions obſerved 
from the beginning, and republithed in form by Moſes. 
The Scriptures intorm us that Cain and Abel offered 
ſacrifices ; and the account which is given of the ac- 
ceptance of the one, and the rejection of the other, evi- 
dently ſhows that ſtated laws reſpecting the ſervice had 
then taken place. In proceſs of time,” at the end of 
the days, © Abel brought an offering.” Here was 


— 


of animals into clean and unclean hefore the flood, and 
Noah's ſacrifice immediately after his deliverance, with- 
out any new direction, is an unanſwerable proof of the 
ſame truth. It is teftified of Abraham, by God him- 
felt, chat he kept his charge, his commandmentts, his fla- 
tutes, and His /aws. Theſe expreſſions comprehend the 
various branches, into which the law given at Sinai was 
divided. They contain the moral preceps, affirmative 
and negative, the matter of religious ſervice, a of 
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lorm bis. conduct in every part of duty. Agreeably 
to this, we find that ſacrifices were offered, altars and 
places of worſhip conſecrated, and the . Sabbath alſo 
mentioned as a well known ſolemnity, before the pro- 
mulgation of the law, It is exprelsly taken notice of 
at the fall of mannaz and the incidental manner in 
which it is then mentioned, is a convincing proof that 
the Iſtaelites were no ſtrangers to the inſtitution; for 
had it been a new one, it muſt have been enjoined-in a 
politive and parlicular manner, and; the nature of it 
muſt have been laid open and explained, otherwiſe the 
term would have conveyed no Tneaning. T% 
Ihe diviſion of time into weeks, or periods of ſeven 
days, which obtained fo early and almoit univerſally, is 


general di- a ſtrong indication that one day in ſeven was always diſ- 


viſion 


time Mto 
_ weeks. 
ev 


St ven. 


fHollo- 


way's Ori- 


ginals, 
vol. ii. 


p- 60. 


tinguiſhed in a particular manner. Week*, and ſeven 
days, are in ſcripture language ſynonymous terms. God 
commanded Noah, ſeven days betcre he entered the ark, 
to introduce into it all ſorts of living creatures. When 
the waters of the flood began to abate, Noah ſent forth 
a dove, which, finding no reſt for the ſole ot her foot, 
returned to him, Atter ſeven days' he ſent forth the 
dove a ſecond time, and again ſhe returned to the ark. 
At the expiration of other ſeven days be let go the dove 
a third time: and a veel is ſpoken of (Gen. xxix.) as a 
well known ſpace of time. | | es 
This ſeptenary diviſion of time has been, from the 
earlieſt ages, vniformly obſerved over all the ealtern 
world. The Iſraelites, Aſſyrians, Egyptians, Indians, 
Arabians, and Perſians, bave always made uſe of a 
week, conſiſting of ſeven days. Many vain attempts 
have been made to account for this uniformity; but a 
practice ſo general and prevalent could never have taken 
place, had not the ſeptenary diſtribution of time been 
inſtituted from the beginning, and handed down by: 
tradition. | Ls. 
From the ſame ſource alſo muſt the ancient heathens 
have derived their notions of the ſacredneſs of the ſe- 
venth day. That they had ſuch notions of it is evident 
trom ſeveral paſſages of the Greek poets quoted. by 
Ariſtobulus, a learned Jew, by Clement of Alexan- 
«ia, and Euſebius. : 


cdu, iepor ipeaps Helſiod. 
The ſeventh, the ſacred day. 


 ECdopern eur xatrhnuter, inpor vuap, Homer. 
Afterwards came the ſeventh, the ſacred day. 


Again: 


kSJopey d wv, Ke TW nm Tara. 

On the ſeventh day all things were completed. 

ECdlouatn d TAU SH TeTvxTai, Linus. 

All things were made perfe on the ſeventh day. 

That they likewiſe held the number ſeven in high ef. 

timation has been ſhown by a learned, though ſometimes 
fanciful, author“, with ſuch evidence as to enforce con- 
viction. The Pythagoreans call it the venerable num- 
ber, o:Carus aZ:oc, worthy of veneration, and held it to be 


perſed and moſt proper to religion. They denominated it the 


fortune, and allo ſtyled it voice, ſound, muſe, becauſe, no 
doubt, ſeven diſtin& notes comprehend the whole ſcale of 
muſic, beyond which neither voice nor inſtrument can go, 
but muſt return from the ſeventh, and begin again ane w. 


They likewiſe deſigued it T6X4096po;, leading to the end, 
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abbath. laws to dite ct obedience; and to which man was to con- Seven, in the Hebrew 


8 4 


that primarily ſignifies ung, completi un, und 

is applied to a week, or /even days, becauſe that Was the 
Full time employed in the work of creation ; to the ; 
Sabbath, becauſe on it all things were completed ; arid to 

an oath, becauſe it is ſufficient to put an end to all firife, 


This opening of the Hebrew 'rout will enable us to r 


come at the meaning of thoſe expteſſions of the hea- 
thens, and alſo let us ſee whence they derived their ideas 
and modes of ſpeaking, and that the knowledge of the 
tranſactions at the creation, though much perverted, 
was never entirely loſt by them. 
It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, that the heathens bor- - 
rowed the notion of the ſacredneſe of the ſeventh day 
from the Jews, But this opinion will not readily be 
admitted, when it is conſidered that the Jews were held 
in the. greateſt contempt by the ſurrounding nations, 
who derided them no leſs for their ſabbaths than for 
their circumciſion. All forts of writers ridiculed them 
on this account. Seneca charged them with ſpendin 
the ſeventh part of their time in ſloth. Tacitus faid, 
that not only the ſeventh day, but alſo the ſeventh year, 
was unprofitably waſted, Juvenal brings forward the 
ſame charge; and Perſius upbraided them with their - 
cutita fabbata, Plutarch ſaid that they kept it in honour 
of Bacchus. Tacitus affirmed,. that it was in honour 
of Saturn; but the moſt abominable aſſertion of all is 
that of Apion, who ſaid: that they obſerved the Sab- 
bath in memory of their being cured'on that day of a 
ſhameful diſeaſe, called by the Egyptians abo. 
Some perceiving the force of this objection have con- 
tended, that time was divided into weeks of ſeven 
days, that each of the planetary gods, the Sun, Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, who were 
the Dii majorum gentium, might have a day appropriated 
to his ſervice. But if ſuch was the origin of weeks, 
how came the great and ancient goddeſs Tellus to be 
omitted ? She was worſhipped by the early idolaters as 
well as the other planets, and muſt ſurely have been 
deemed by them as worthy of a particular day ſet apart 
to her honour as the planet Saturn, who was long un - 
diſcovered, afterwards ſeen but occaſionally, and at all 
times 1 as of malign aſpect. (See RxM- 
PHAN. {4 1b | Wa. nt. | 
Others have ſuppoſed, that as the year was divided in- 
to lunar months of ſomething more than 28 days, it 
was natural to divide the month into quarters from the 
different phaſes of the moon, which would produce as 


many weeks of ſeven days. But this ſuppoſition is 


leſs tenable than the former. The phaſes of the moon 
are not ſo preciſely marked at the quarters as to attract 
to them any particular notice, nor are the quarterly ap- 
pearances of one month commonly like thoſe of another. 
Wecannot, therefore, conceive what ſhould have induced 
the earlieſt obſervers of the phaſes of the moon to divide 
the month into four parts rather than into three, or five, 
or ſeven Had the ancient week conſiſted of 14 days, 
it might have been inferred, with ſome degree of plau- 
ſibility, that its length was regulated by the phaſes of 
moon, becauſe the ſhape. of that luminary, at the 
end of the ſecond. quarter, is very preciſely marked; 
but there is nothing which, in the preſent hypotheſis, 
could have everywhere led mankind to make their weeks 
conſiſt of ſeven days. This diviſion of time, therefore, 


can be accounted for only by admitting the primeval in- 


ſtitution 


e is expreiſed 6ftwword gilde. 
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$:dbath. ſtitution of the Sabbath, as related by Moſes in the all the water on the ſabbath day, leſt thoſe miſerable $abburh, 
enen That inſtitution was abſolutely ne- ſouls ſhould by that means be deprived of the refreſhing 


ceſſary to preſerve among men a ſenſe of rel gion and it element. When they have ended their prayers, they re- 
g Was renewed to the Jews at'the giving of e law, and turn home, and ſalute one another, by withing a good 
via its Obſervance enforced by the ſevereſt penalties. It was ſabbath. They then fit down to table. The maſter of 
manner in *accordingly obſer ved by them with more or leſs ſtrict- the family takes a cup full of wine, and lifting up his 
which the , neſs iti every period} of their - commonwealth, and there hand, ſays, “ Bleſſed be thou, O God, our Lord, king 
ancient is none of the infkitutions of their divine lawgiver which, of the world, who haſt created the fruit of the vine.— 
„ in their preſent mate of diſperſion, they more highly Bleſſed be thou, O God our Lord, king of the world, 
* honour, *:'They regard it, indeed; with a ſuperſtitious who haſt ſanctified us by thy commandments, and given 
reverence, call it their hie, their delight, and ſpeak of us thy holy ſabbath ; and of thy good will and pleaſure 

it in the moſt magnificent terms. They have often va- haſt left it to us as an inheritance, the memorial of thy 

ried in their opinions of the manner in which it ought works of creation. For it is the beginuning of the con- 

to be kept. Ia the time of the Maccabees, they car- gregation of ſaints, and the memorial of the coming out 

_ ried their reſpe& for the ſabbath ſo very high, that they of Egypt. And thou halt alſo choſen us from all other 
would not on that day defend themſelves trom the at- —— and ſanctifed us, and with love and pleaſure 

. tacks of their enemies. But afterwards, they did not haſt left thy holy ſabbath an inheritance. Bleſſed be 
ſeruple to ſtand upon their neceſſary defence, although thou, O God, who ſanctified the ſabbath.” After thi; 

they would do nothing to prevent the enemy from car- benediction is ended, he drinks, and gives the cup to all 

rying on their operations. When our ſaviour was on that are preſent. He then removes the cloth, and ta- 

earth, it was no ſin to looſe a beaſt from the ſtall, and king bread, ſays, © Bleſſed be thou, O God our Lord, 
lead him to water ; and if he had chanced to fall into king of the world, who bringeſt bread out of the earth.” 

a ditch, they pulled him out: but now it is abſolutely' Then he breaks off a bit, and eats, and alſo gives a 

unlawful to give a creature in that ſituayion any other piece of it to every one of the company. 

alliance than that of food; and if they lead an animal On the morning of the ſabbath, the Jews do not riſe 

to water, they muſt take care not to let the bridle or ſo early as they do at other times. Thinking, the 
| halter hang looſe, otherwiſe they are tranſgreſſors. greater pleaſure they take on that day, the more de- 
et of As the law enjoins reſt on that day from all ſervile voutly they keep it. When they come into the ſyna- 
obſerving employments, in order to comply with the injunction, gogue, they pray as uſual, only the devotions are ſome- 
it among they undertake no kind of work on Friday but ſuch as what longer, being intermingled with pfalmody, in ho- 
the modern can eaſily be accompliſhed before evening. In the af-- nour of the ſabbath. The pentateuch is then produced, 
Jens} ternoon they put into proper places the meat that they and ſeven ſections of it are read in order by ſeven per- 
have prepared to eat the day following. They after - ſons choſen for the purpoſe. Several leſſons are likewiſe 

wards Pe out a table covered with a clean cloth, and read out of the prophets, which have ſome relation to 

_ Place bread upon it, which they alſo cover with another what was read out of the law. After morning prayers 
cloth ; and during the ſabbath the table is never moved they return to their houſes, and eat the ſecond ſabbath- 

out of its place. About an hour before ſunſet, the meal, ſhewing every token of joy, in honour of the feſti- 

women light the ſabbath lamps, which hang in the val. But if one has ſeen any thing ominous in his 

places where they eat. They then ſtretch forth their ſleep; if he has dreamed that he burnt the book of the 

hands to the light, and pronounce the following bene- law ; that a beam has come out of the walls of his 

dition. ' * Bleſſed be thou, O God, king of the houſe ; that his teeth have fallen out ;—then he faſts un- 

world, who haſt enjoined us, that are ſanctified by thy til very late at night, for all ſuch dreams are bad ones. 
commandments, to light the fabbath lamp.“ _ Theſe In the afternoon they go again to the ſynagogue, and 

lamps are two or more in number, according to the ſize perform the evening ſervice, adding to the ordinary 

of the chamber in which they are ſuſpended, and conti- prayers ſome leffons that reſpect the ſabbath. When the 
nue to burn during the greateſt part of the night. In devotional duties are ended, they return home, and light 

order to begin the ſabbath well, they waſh their hands a candle reſembling a torch, and again fit down to eat. 

and faces, trim their hair, and pare their nails, begin- They remain eating until near fix, and then the malter 

ning at the fourth ages) then going to the ſecond, of the family takes a cup, and pouring wine into it re- 

then the fifth, then the third, and r er the thumb. hearſes ſome benedictions; after which he pours a little 

If a Jew caſts the pairings of his nails to the ground, of the wine upon the ground, and ſays, - Blefſed be 

he is raſeah, that is, a wicked man ; for Satan has thou, O Lord, King of the world, who haſt created the 

great power over thoſe pairings of nails; and it ſeems fruit of the vine,” Then holding the cup in his left 

they are of great uſe to the wizzards, who know how hand, with the right he takes a box of ſweet ſpices, and 

to employ them in their enchantments. If he buries ſays. © Bleſſed be thou, O Lord God, who haſt created 

them in the earth, he is /zedic, that is, a juſt man; if he various kinds of ſweet ſpices.” He ſmells the ſpices, 

burns them in the fire, he is chefid, that is worthy of and holds them out to the reſt, that they may do the 
honour, an holy man. When they have performed theſe ſame. He then takes the cup in his right hand, and 


. 


preparatory ceremonies, they repair to the ſynagogue, going to the candle views the left very narrowly, and 
and enter upon their devotions. As ſoon as pray ers be- pronounces a bleſſing. With the cup in the left hand, 
gin, the departed ſouls ſpring out of the purgatorial he examines the right in the ſame manner. Again, hold- 

mes, and have liberty to cool theniſelves in water ing the cup in his right hand, he rehearſes another be- 
while the ſabbath laſts; for which reaſon the Jews pro- nediction, and at the ſame time pours ſome of the wine 


long the continuance of it as much as they can; and the on the ground. Aſter this he drinks a little of it, and 
Rabbins have ſtrictly commanded them not to exhauſt then hands it about to the reſt of the ſamily, who finith 
| bar 
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53bbach. what remains. In this manner the ſabbath is ended by) - This day was denominated by the primitive: Chaiſe 2 
— — the Jews, and they may return, to their ordinary em- tians the Lord's. dan. R; was, a9 ſorijcimes called 
ployments. "Thoſe who meet pay their compliments, , Swaday 5. which was the name given to it by; the hea-, 


10 
Prohibi- 
tions ob- 
{crved. 


by withing one another a_ happy week. 

The Rabbins have reckoned up nine and thirty pri- 
mary, prohibitions, which ought to be obſerved on the 
ſabbatic feſtival; but their circumſtances. aud dependents, 

ory, are almoſt innumerable. The, 


which are alſo. obli 

39 articles are, Not ta till the und; to ſow. to 
rcap z to hay; make to bind up ſheaves of corn; to 
chreſh ; to winnow; to grind ; to. ſift meal: to knead. 
the dough z to bake; to ſhear; to whiten 3 to comb or 
card wool ; to ſpin; to twine or twilt ; to warp t to 
dye; to tie; to untie; to few; to tear or pull in 
pieces; to build; to pull down; to beat with a ham- 
mer; to hunt or fiſh; to kill a beaſt ; to flay ic; to dreſs 


. thens,. who dedicated it to the fun And indeed, al- 


though it was originally called Sanday by the heathens, 
yet it may very properly retain that name 


1 light,” which lighteth every man that cometh imo 
e world, of Him who: is. ſtyled by the praphet The 
Sun of righteo 
from the Fad, Bat although it was, in the primitive 
times, indifferently called the Lord's day or Sunday, yet 
it was never denominated the ſabbath; a name conitant- 
ly. appropriated to Saturday,. or the ſeventh day, both 
by facred and eccleſiaſtieal writers. ten 14 
Of the change from the ſeu to the frf 


tians, becauſe it is dedicated ty the honour. ot, The 


uſneſs, and who on this day arofe: 


6 2 17 
day of The men- 


itz to ſcrape the ſkin; to tan. it; to cut leather; to _ 
write ; to ſcratch out; to rule paper for writing; to 
kindle a fire ; to extinguiſh it; to carry a ching from 


Place to place ; to expole any thing to ſale. Theſe are 


the week, or even of the inftitution-of the Lord's a 

feſtival, there is no account in the New Teſtament. Neu Tel. 
However, it may be fairly inferred from it, that the firſt tament ac. 
day of the week was, in the apoſtolis age, a-ſtated-cidental ; 


11 
Inſtitution 
of Su nday 
or the 
Lord's 
day. 


the primary prohibitions, and each of theſe has its pro- 
per conſequences, which amount to an incredible num- 
ber; and the Jews themſelves fay, that if they could 
keep but two ſabbaths as they ought, they would ſoon 
be delivered out of all their troubles. | 

If a Jew on a journey is overtaken- by the ſabbath 
id a wood, or on the highway, no matter where, nor 
under what circumſtances, he fits do en; he will not ſtir 
out of the ſpot. If he falls. down in the dirt, he lies 
there; he will not rife up. If he ſhould tumble into a 
privy, he would. reſt. there: he. would not be taken 
out (4). If he. ſees, a flea ſkipping upon his-elothes,. 
he muit not catch it. I it hites him, he. may only re- 
move it with. his hand-; he muſt not kill it; but a louſe 
meets with no ſuch indulgence, for it may be deſtroy» 
ed. He mult not wipe his hands with a. towel or eleth, 
but he may do it very lawfully. with a cow's tail. K 
treih wound muſt not be bound. up on the ſabbath-day: z- 
a. plaſter: that had formerly, been applied to a ſore may 
remain on it; but if it falls off, it mult not. be put on 
anew. The lame may, uſe a ſtaff, but the blind malt 
not. Theſe particulars, and a great many more oß the 
ſame nature, are obſerved by the Jews in the ſtricteſt 
manner. But if any one wiſhes to know more of the 
practice of that devoted race, he may conſult Buxtorſ's 
Judaica Synagaga, chap. x. xi. where he will find a 
complete detail of their. cuſtoms and ceremanies on the 
ſabbath; and likewiſe ſee. the, primary prohibitions 
branched. out into their reſpective circumſtances. 

As the ſeventh day was obſerved. by the Jewiſh: 
church, in memory of the. reſt of God after the. 
works of creation, and their own deliverance from Pha- 
rach's tyranny ;. fo the firſt day of the week has always 
been obſerved by the Chriſtian church, in memory of: 
the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, by which lie completed 
the work of man's redemption. on earth, and reſcued, 


time for public worſhip. On this day the apoſtles were 
aſſembled, when the 
upon them to qualify them fox. the converſion of che 
world. On this. day we find St Paul preaching at 
Troas, when the. diſciples.came to break bread + and: 


the directions which+the ſame apoſtle gives to the Co- 


rinthians concerning their contributions for the relief 

of their ſuffering. brethren, plaialy allude to their reli- 

gious aſſemblies on the firſt day ob the, week, 
Thus it would appear from ſeveral. paſſages in the 


New Teſtament, that the religious obſervation. of the 


firſt day of the week. is of apoſtalical appointment z and 
may indeed be very reaſonably- fappoled! to be among 
thoſe directions and inſtuuctiams which; our bleſſed Lord 
himſelf gave to bis diſciples; during the 40 days be- 
tween his reſurrection and aſcenſion, wherein he con- 
verſed with them, and ſpoke of the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God. Still, however, it muſt be 
owned that thoſe paſſages, although. the plaineſt: that 
oceur, are not ſufficient to prove the apoſtolical, inſtitu- 
tion of the Lord's day, or even the actual obſetrvation 
of it. In order, therefore, to plare the nraiter beyond 
all controverſy, recounſe muſt- be had to eecleſiaſtical 
teſlimony. 338 e CET e eee 1 

From the conſentient evidence and uniform. practice 
of che primitive church, and alſo from the atteſtation of 
Pliny, an heathen of no mean figure both in learning 
and power, we find that che firſt day of the week was 
obſerved in the ear lieſt ages as an holyday or feſtiyval, in 
honour of the reſurrection of Chriſt. Now there are 
but two ſourees whence the cuſtom. could poſſibly have 
ariſen, It muſt have been inftituted, either by human 
or divine authority: by human authority it was not 
inſtituted; for there was no general council in thoſe 
early times, and. without the decree of a general coun- 
oil it was impoſſible that any eccleſiaſtical. inſtitution 
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could have been, univerſally eſtabliſhed at once. It re- But nevct - 


him from the dominion of him who. has, the power of \ 
; mains, therefore, that, iv inuſt have been inſlituted by thelels't 
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death. 
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(a) This, it ſeems, was once really the caſe. A Jew of Magdeburg fell into a privy on a Saturday: He might 
have been taken out; but he told thoſe: who offered him their aſſiſtance to give themſelves no troubls, for there 
he was determined to keep holy the ſabbath day. The biſhop, when he heard of it, reſolved: that he ſhoald 
ſanctify the next day alſo in the ſame place; and ſo, betwixt them, the poor Je w loſt his life. | 75 
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5abbath- divine authority: and that it really was fo, will ſar- council of Laodicea enjoined that men ſhould abſtain” $:bbath. 


w—— ther appear from the following conſiderations. It is from work on the Lord's day if p»fible ; but if any 
certain that the apoſtles travelled over the greateſt were found to judaize, they were to be cenſured as 
part of the world, and planted churches in the remo- great tranſgrefſors. $0 circumſpet were the primitive 
teſt parts of it. It is certain alſo that they were all Chriſtians about their conduct on this feſtival, that on 
led by the ſame ſpirit; and their delire was, that the one hand they avoided all things which tended to 
unity and uniformity ſhould be obſerved in all the profane it, whilſt on the other they cenſured all thoſe 
churches which they had founded. It is not therefore who inſiſted it ſhould be obſerved with Phariſaical ri- 
ſurpriſing that, in the primitive times, the ſame doc- gour. 
trine, the fame worſhip, the ſame rites and cuſtoms, The primary duty of the Lord's day is public wor- 
ſhould prevail all over the Chriſtian world; nay, it />jp. The nature and deſign of the Chriſtian religion 
would have been, unaccountable had the caſe been ſufficiently ſhows the neceility and importance of af. 
otherwiſe. For this reaſon we may conclude that every ſembling for the duties of devotion. The whole ſcope 
cuſtom, univerſally obſerved in the early ages of the of Chriitianity is to bring us to an union with God, 
Chriltian-church, and not inſtituted by a general coun- which cannot be obtained or preſerved without frequent 
cil, was of original appointment. communications with him ; and the reaſons which 

Purpoſefor As the Lord's day is ſunctified, that is, ſet apart to ſhow religious intercourſe to be the indiſpenſable duty 

which the Chriſtians for the worſhip and ſervice of God, their of Chriſtians in a private capacity, will bind it with 

Lord's Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, a little conſide- equal or more force on them conſidered as a commu- 

day was ration will eaſily diſcover how it ought to be obſerved. nity. 

inſtituted. Although a day ſeparated from worldly buſineſs, yet it The advantages of public worſhip, when duly per- 
is in no ſenſe a day of idleneſs, but a ſeaſon appropriated formed, are many and great. There are two, however, 
to the works of ſalvation and labours of charity. which deſerve to be conlidered in a particular manner. 

How it In the primitive times this holy day was obſerved in It gives Chriſtians an opportunity of openly profeſſing 


was obſer= the moſt folemn manner. From the monuments of their faith, and teſtifying their obedience to their Re- 
vet in the thoſe ear y ages we learn, that it was ſpent in a due deemer in the wiſeſt and beſt manner; and in an age 
primitive 

times, 


and conſtant attendance on all the offices of divine wor- when atheiſm has ariſen to an alarming height, when 
ſhip. On it they held their religions aſſemblies, in the Son of God is crucified afreſi, and put to open 
which the writings of the apoſtles and prophets were ſhame, every man, who has any regard for religion, 
read to the people, and the doctrines of Chriſtianity will cheerfully embrace all opportunities of declaring 
further prefled upon them by the exhortations of the his abhorrence of the vicious courſes purſued by thote 
clergy. Solemn prayers and praiſes were offered up to degenerate apoſtates. He will with pl-afure lay hold 
God, and hymns ſung in honour of Chriſt ; the Lord's on every occaſion to teltity that he is neither afraid nor 
ſupper was conſtantly celebrated; and collections were aſhamed to confeſs the truth; and will think it his in- 
made for the maintenance of the clergy and the relief difpenſable duty openly to diſavow the fins of others, 
of the poor. On this day they abſtained, as much as that he may not incur the guilt of partaking of them. 
they could, from bodily labour. They looked upon it Public worſhip preſerves in the minds ot men a ſenſ: 
as a day of joy and gladneſs; and therefore all faſting of religion, without which ſociety could not exiſt. 
on it was prohibited, even during the ſeaſon of Nothing can keep a body of men together and unite 
lent, their great annual faſt.—Such was the zeal of them in promoting the public good, but ſuch prin— 
thoſe times, that nothing, no not the ſevereſt perſecu- ciples of action as may reach and govern the heart. 
tions, hindered them from celebrating holy offices on But theſe can be derived only from a ſenſe of religi- 
this day. They were often beſet and betrayed, and ous duties, which can never be {ſo ſtrongly impreſ- 
as often ſlaughtered in conſequence of cruel edits from ſed upon the mind as by a conſtant attendance up— 
emperors, thoſe very emperors for whoſe happineſs and on public worſhip. Nothing can be more weak than 
proſperity they always offered up their fervent prayers. to neglect the public worſhip of God, under the pre- 
For this cauſe, when they could not meet in the day- tence that we can employ curiclves as acceptably to 
time, they aſſembled in the morning before it was light; our Maker at home in our cloſets. Both kinds of wor- 
and when ſick, in exile, or in priſon, nothing troubled ſhip are indeed necetfary ; but one debt cannot be paid 
them more than that they could not attend Ss ſervice by the diſcharge of another. By publith worthip every 
of the church. No trivial pretences were then admitted man profeſſes his belief in that God whom he adores, 
for any one's abſence from public worſhip ; for ſe- and appeals to Him tor his ſincerity, of which his neigh- 
vere cenſures were paſſed upon all who were abſent bour cannot judge. By this appeal he endears himiel! 
without ſome urgent neceſſity. hen the empire be- more or leſs to others. It creates confidence; it roots 
came Chriſtian, Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors made in the heart benevolence, and all other Chriſtian vir— 
laws for the more ſolemn obſervation of the Lord's day. tues, which produce, in common life, the fruits of mu— 
They prohibited all proſecutions and pleadings and tual love and general peace. 
other jaridical matters to be tranſacted on it, and alſo People in general are of opinion that the duties of 
all unneceſſary labour; not that it was looked upon as a the Lord's day are over when public worthip is end- 
Jewiſh ſabbath, but becauſe theſe things were conſider- ed. But they ſeem to ferget for what purpoſes the 
ed as inconſiſtent with the duties of the feſtival. day was let apart. It is not only appropriatzd to the 
Bu: although the primitive Chriſtians did not in- duties of public worſhip, but alfo ſanctified ro our im— 
dulge themſelves in the practice of unn=ceffary labour provement in the knowledge of the docirivies of Chri- 
or trifling amuſements, yet they did not wholly abltain ſtianity. It is an inſtitution calculated to alleviate the 
from working, if great neceſſity required it. The condition of the laborious clalies of mankind, and, in 
Vor. XVI. 4E conte- 
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condition in the world, that he ſhould examine the 
ſtate of his ſoul, and inquire what progreſs he has made 
in that work which was given him to do. Thoſe that 
have children or ſervants are obliged to look after their 
inſtruction as well as their own. Theſe are the ends 
which the inſtitution of Sunday was deſigned to an- 
ſwer. Every man mult allow that theſe things mult 
be done at ſome time or other; but unleſs there be ſet 
times for doing them, the generality of mankind would 
wholly negle& them. 

Viſiting and travelling (though very common) are 
enormous profanations of this holy day. Families are 
thereby robbed of their ine; a loſs for which no 
amends can ever be made them : Servants, inſtead of 
having leiſure to improve themſelves in ſpiritual know- 
ledge, are burdened with additional labour: And in 
a man of any humanity, it muſt excite many painful 
{2n{ations, when he reflects how often the uſeful horſe 
on that day experiences all the anguiſh of hunger, torn 
tides, and battered knees. Every kind of amuſeqzent, 
every kind of common labour, is an encroachment on the 
particular duties of the Lord's day ; and conſequently 
men profane the day by ſpending it in any amuſements, 
or undertaking upon it any ordinary employment un- 
leſs it be a work of abſolute neceſſity. * | 

S4384TH-Breaking, or profanation of the Lord's day, 
is puniſhed by the municipal laws of England. For, 
belides the notorious indecency and ſcandal of permit- 
ting any ſecular buſineſs to be publicly tranſacted on 
that day in a country profeſſing Chriſtianity, and the 
corruption of morals which, uſually follows its profana- 
tion, the keeping one day in ſeven holy, as a time of 
relaxation and refreſhment, as well as for public wor- 
{hip, is of admirable ſervice to a ſtate, conſidered merely 
as a civil inſtitution. It humanizes, by the help of 
converſation and ſociety, the manners of the lower 
claſſes ; which would otherwiſe degenerate into a lavage 
terocity ſordid and ſelfiſhneſs of ſpirit : it enables the 
induſtrious workman to purſue his occupation in the 
enſuing week with health and cheerfulneſs: it imprints 
on the minds of the people that ſenſe of their duty to 
God ſo neceſſary to make them good citizens; but 


which yet would be worn out and defaced by an unre- - 


mitted continuance of labour, without any ſtated times 
ot recalling them to the worſhip of their Maker. And 
therefore the laws of king Athelſtan forbad all mer- 
chandizing on the Lord's day, under very ſevere pe- 
nalties. And by the ſtatute 27 Hen, VI. c. 5. no fair 
or market ſhall be held on the principal feſtivals, Good- 
Triday, or any Sunday (except the four Sundays in har- 
veſt), on pain of torfeicing the goods expoſed to ſale. 
And, ſince by the ſtatute 1 Car. I. c. 1. no perſons 
ſhall afſemble, out of their own pariſhes, for any ſport 
whatſoever, upon this day; nor, in their pariſhes, ſhall 
uſe. any bull or bear beating, interludes, plays, or other 
unlawtul exerciſes or paſtimes; on pain that every of- 
ſender ſhall pay 3s. 4d. to the poor. This ſtatute does 
not prohibit, but rather impliedly allows, any innocent 
recreation or amuſement, within their reſpective pa- 
riſhes, even on the Lord's day, after divine ſervice is 
over. But by ſtatute 29 Car. II. c. 7. no perſon is al- 
lowed to work on the Lord's day, or uſe any boat or 
barge, or expole any goods to ſale, except meat in 
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is proper, it is neceſſary, that man ſhould reflect on his 
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public houſes, milk at certain hours, and works of ne- Sabellians 


ceflity or charity, on forfeiture of 5 s. Nor ſhall any 
drover, carrier, or the like, travel upon that day, un- 
der pain of 208. | 

SABELLIANS, a ſe& of Chriſtians of the 3d 
century, that embraced the opinions of Sabellius, a 
philoſopher of Egypt, who openly taught that there 
is but one perſon in the Godhead. 

The Sebellians maintained, that the Word and the 
Holy Spirit are only virtues, emanations, or functions 
of the Deity ; and held, that he who is in heaven is 
the Father of all things, that he deſcended into the vir- 
gin, became a child, and was born of her as a ſon ; and 

t having accompliſhed the myſte 
he diffuſed himſelf on the apoſtles in tongue 
and was then denominated the Holy Ghoſt. This they 
explained by reſembling God to the ſun, the illumi- 
native virtue or quality of which was the Word, and 
its warming virtue the Holy Spirit. The word, they 
taught, was darted, like a divine ray, to accompliſh 
the work of redemption ; and that being re-aſcended 
to heaven, the influences of the Father were commu- 
nicated after a like manner to the apoſtles. 

SABIANS, an early ſect of idolaters, which con- 
rinues to this day, and worſhips the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars. See Pol xyruzisu, n“ 10, 11, 12. 

SABINA, a province of Italy, in the territories 
of the church ; bounded on the north by Umbria, on 
the eaſt by Farther Abruzzo, on the ſouth by the 
Campagna of Rome, and on the welt by the patri. 
mony of St Peter. It is 22 miles in length, and al- 
moſt as much in breadth; watered by ſeveral ſmall 
rivers, and abounding in oil and wine. There is no 
walled town in it, and Magliano is the principal place. 

SABINUS (George), a celebrated Latin poet, 
born in the electorate of Brandenburg in 1508. His 
poem Res geſts Ceſarum Germanorum, ſpread his repu- 
tation all over Germany, and procured him the patro- 
rage cf all the princes who bad any regard for polite 
literature: he was made profeſſor of the belles lettres 
at Frankfort on the Oder, rector of the new academy 
of Koningſburg, and counſellor to the elector of Bran- 
denburg. He married two wives, the firſt of which 
was the eldeſt daughter of the famous reformer Melanc- 
thon ; and died in 1560, His poems are well known, 
and have been often printed. | 

SABLE, or S4z:z Animal, in zoology, a creature 
of the weaſel- kind, called by authors miſlela zibellina. 
See MusTELA, no 6. 

The chaſe of theſe animals, in the more barbarous 
times of the Ruſſian empire, was the employ, or ratber 
taſk, of the unhappy exiles in Siberia. As that coun- 

try is now become more populous, the ſables have 
in a great meaſure quitted it, and retired farther 
north and eaſt, to live in deſert foreſts and moun- 
tains : they live near the banks of rivers, or in the 
little iſlands in them; on this account they bave, by 
ſome, been ſuppoſed to be the 200.“ of Ariſtotle 
Hist. An. lib. viii. c. 5.), which he claſſes with the 
animals converſant among waters. 

At preſent the hunters of ſables form themſelves into 
troops, from five to 40 each: the laſt ſubdivide into 
leſſer parties, and each chooſes a leader; but there is 
one chat directs the whole: a ſmall covered boat is 


provided for each party, loaded with proviſions, a 114 
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and net for every two men, and a veſſel to bake their 


hread in: each party has alſo an interpreter for the 


country they penetrate into, Every party then ſets 
out according to the courſe their chief points out: 
they go againſt the ſtream of the rivers, drawing their 
boats up, till they arrive in the hunting country ; 
there they ſtop, build huts, and wait till the waters 
are frozen, and the ſeaſon commences : before they be- 

in the chace, their leader aſſembles them, they unite 
in a prayer to the Almighty for ſucceſs, and then ſepa- 
rate: the firſt ſable they take is called God”s ſable, and 
is dedicated to the church. | 

Then they penetrate into the woods ; mark the trees 
as they advance, that they may know their way back ; 
and in their hunting-quarters form huts of trees, and 
bank up the ſhow round them: near theſe they lay 
their traps; then advance farther, and lay more traps, 
ſtill building new huts in every quarter, and return ſuc- 
ceſſively to every old one to viſit the traps and take 
out the game to ſkin it, which none but the chief of 
the party muſt do: during this time they are ſupplied 
with proviſions by perſons who are employed to bring 
it on ſledges, from the places on the road, where they 
are obliged to form magazines, by reaſon of the im- 
practicability of bringing quantities through the rough 
country they muſt paſs. The traps are a ſort of pit- 
fall, with a looſe board placed over it, baited with fiſh 
or fleſh: when ſables w ſcarce, the hunters trace 
them in the new. fallen ſnow to their holes; place their 
nets at the entrance; and ſometimes wait, watching 
two or three days for the coming out of the animal : 
it has happened that theſe poor people have, by the 
failure of their proviſions, been ſo pinched with hun- 
Fer. that, to prevent the cravings of appetite, they 


ave been reduced to take two thin boards, one of 


which they applied to the pit of the ſtomach, the other 
to the back, drawing them tight together by cords 
placed at the ends: ſuch are the hardſhips our fellow- 
creatures undergo to ſupply the wantonneſs of luxury. 

The ſeaſon of chace being finiſhed, the hunters re- 
aſſemble, make a report to their leader of the number 
of ſables each has taken; make complaints of offen- 
ders againſt their regulations; puniſh delinquents ; ſhare 
the booty; then continue at the head-quarters till the 
rivers are clear of ice; return home, and give to every 
church the dedicated furs. 

San Cape, the molt ſoutherly province of Nova 
Scotia, in North America, near which is a fine cod - fiſh- 
ery. W. Long. 65. 34. N. Lat. 43. 24. 

Sable Ifle is adjoined to this cape, and the coaſts of 
both are moſt commodiouſly ſituated for fiſheries. 

SDR Trade, the trade carried on in the ſkins or 
furs of ſables; of which the following commercial bi- 
ſtory was tranſlated by Mr J. R Forſter from a Ruſ- 
ſian performance on that ſubjet by Mr Muller. 

«* Sable, foble, in Ruſſian; zobel in German. Their 
price varies from 1 l. to 101. Sterling, and above: fine 
and middling fable ſkins are without bellies, and the 
coarſe ones are with them. Forty ſkins make a collection 
called zimmer. The fineſt ſables are fold in pairs per- 
fectly ſimilar, and are dearer than ſingle ones of the 
ſame goodneſs ; for the Ruſſians want thoſe in pairs 
for facing caps, cloaks, tippets, &c. the blackeſt are 
reputed the belt. Sables are in ſeaſon from November 
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to February; for thoſe caught at any other time or 
the year are ſhort-haired, and then called nedaſololi. 
The hair of ſables differs in length and quality: the 
long hairs, which reach far beyond the inſerior ones, are 
called or; the more a ſkin has of ſuch long hairs, the 
blacker it is, and the more valuable is the fur ; the 
very beſt have no other but thoſe long and black hairs. 
Motebla is a technical term uſed in the Ruſſian fur- 
trade, expreſſing the lower part of the long hairs ; and 
ſometimes it comprehends likewiſe the lower and ſhorter 
hairs: the abovementioned beſt ſable furs are ſaid to 
have a black motchka. Below the long hairs are, in 
the greater part of the ſable-furs, ſome ſhorter hairs, 
called podgſie, i. e. under-os ; the more podoſie a fur 
has, it is the leſs valuable: in the better kird of ſables 
the podoſie has black tips, and a grey or ruſty motchka. 
The firſt kind of motchka makes the middling kind of 
ſable furs ; the red one the worſt, eſpecially if it has 
but few os. Between the os and podoſie is a low woolly 
kind of hair, called podſada. The more podſada a fur 
has, the leſs valuable: for the long hair will, in ſuch 
caſe, take no other direction than the natural one; for 
the characters of ſable is, that notwithſtanding the hair 
naturally lies from the head towards the tail, yet it will 
lie equally in any direction as you ſtrike your hand 
over it. The various combinations of theſe characters, 
in regard to os, motchka, podoſie, and podſada, make 
many ſpecial diviſions in the goodneſs of furs : beſides 
this, the furriers attend to the fize, preferring always, 
ceteris paribus, the biggeſt, and thoſe that have the 
greateſt gloſs. The ſize depends upon the animal being 
a male or a female, the latter being always ſmaller. 
The. gloſs vaniſhes in old furs : the Freſh ones have a 
kind of bloomy appearance, as they expreſs it ; the old 
ones are ſaid to have done blooming : the dyed ſables 
always loſe their gloſs ; become leſs uniform, whether 
the lower hairs have taken the dye or not; and com- 
monly the hairs are ſomewhat twiſted or criſped, and 
not ſo ſtraight as in the natural ones. Some fumigate 
the ſkins, to make them look blacker ; but the ſmell, 
and the criſped condition of the long hair, betrays the 
cheat; and both ways are detected by rubbing the fur 
with a moiſt linen cloth, which grows black in ſuch 


caſes. 


« The Chineſe have a way of dyeing the ſables, ſo 
that the colour not only laſts (which the Ruſſian cheats 
cannot do), but the fur keeps its gloſs, and the criſped 
hairs only difcover it. This is the reaſon that all the 
ſables, which are of the beſt kind, either in pairs or ſe- 
parate, are carried to Ruſſia; the reſt go to China. 
The very beſt ſables come from the environs of Nert- 
chitſk and Yakutſk ; and in this latter diſtri, the coun- 
try about the river Ud affords ſometimes ſables, cf 
whom one fingle fur is often fold at the rate of 60 or 
70 rubles, 12 Il. or 14]. The bellies of ſables, which 
are ſold in pairs, are about two fingers breadth, and 
are tied together by 40 pieces, which are ſold from 1 1. 
to 2 l. Sterling. Tails are fold by the hundred. The very 
beſt ſable-furs muſt have their tails ; but ordinary fables 
are often cropped, and 100 ſold from 4 l. to 81. Ster- 


ling. The legs or feet of ſables are ſeldom ſold ſepa- 
rately ; white tables are rare, and no common merchan- 
dize, but bought only as curioſities : ſome are yel- 
lowiſh, and are bleached in the ſpring on the ſnow.” 
4E 2 
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SABLE, in heraldly, ſignifies © black;“ and is bor- 
rowed from the French, as are moſt terms in this ſcience: 
in engraving it is exprefſed by both horizantal and per- 
pendicular lines croſſing each other. Sable of itſelt fig- 


niñies conſtancy, learning, and grief; and ancient heralds 


will have it, that when it is compounded with 
wo Honour. 


Fame. 
Reſpect. 
Application. 
ö 

Comfort. 
| Auſterity. 


The occaſon that introduced this colour into heraldry 
is thus related by Alexander Neſbit, p. 8. The duke 
of Al jou, king of Sicily, after the loſs of that king 
dom, appeared at a tournament in Germany all in 
black, with his ſhield of that tincture, e de larmes, 
i. e. beſprinkled with drops of water, to repreſent tears, 
indicating by that both his grief and loſs. 

SABLESTAN, or SauLusTAxS, a province of Aſia, 
in Perſia, on the frontiers of Indotan ; bounded on 
the north by Khoraſan ; oa the ealt, by the mountains 
ot Balk and Candahar ; on the ſouth, by Sageſtan or 
vegellan;z and on the weſt, by Heri. It is a moun- 
tainous country, very little known to Europeans ; nor 
is it certain Which is the capital town. 

SABRE, a kind of {word or fcimitar, with a very 
broad and heavy blade, thick at the back, and a little 
talcated or c:ooked towards the point. It is the ordi- 
nary weapon worn by the Turks, who are ſaid to be 
very expert in the uſe of it. | 

SABURRA, in medicine, uſually denotes any col- 
lection of half putrid indigeſted matter in the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, by which the operation of digeſtion is 
unpeded, 

SABURRE, cars, in natwal hiſtory ; a genus 
of foflilz, found in minute maſſes, forming together a 
kind of powder, the ſeveral particles of which are cf 
no determinate ſhape, nor have any tendency to the fi- 
gue of chryſlal, but ſeem rudely broken fragments of 
larger maſſes; not to be diſſolved or diſunited by wa- 
ter, but retaining their figure in it, and not cohering by 
means of it into a maſs; conſiderably opake, and in 
many ſpecies fermenting with acids; often fouled with 
heterogene matters, and not unkfrequently taken in 


the ccarkr ftony and mineral or metalline particles. 


Gritts are of various colours, as, 1. The ſtony and 
ſpar:y grits, of a bright or greyiſh white c:lour, 
2. The fed ſtony. gritts. 3. The green ſtony grits, 
compoſed of homogere ſparry particles, 4. The yel- 
low gritt, of which there is only one ipecies. 5. The 
black and blackiſh gritts, compoſed of ſtony or talky 
particles. | 

SACAEA, a feaſt which the ancient Babylonians 
and other orientals held annually in honour of the deity 
Anaiiiss The Sacza were in the Eaſt what the Satur- 
nalia were at Rome, viz, a felt for the flaves. One 
of the ceremonies was to chooſe a priſoner condemn- 
ed to death, end allow him all the pleaſures and gra- 
tificat:ons he would with, before he were carried to ex- 
ecution. 

SACCADE, in the manege, is a jerk more or leſs 
rio!ent, given by the horſeman to the horſe, in pulling 
or twiiczing the rejas of the bridle all on a ſudden 
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and with one pull, and that when a horſe lies heavy Sacerdotal 


upon the hand, or obitinately arms himſelf, 


| 
This is a correction uſed to make a horſe carry well; Sachevere!, 


but it ought to be uſed diſcreetly, and but ſeldom. 

SACERDOTAL, ſomething belonging to prieſts. 
See PRiEsr. 5 | 

SACCULUS, in anatomy, a diminutive of ſaccus, 
ſignifies a little bag, and is applied to many parts of 
the body. | 

SACCHARUM, SvGar, or the Sugar-Cane, in 
botany : A genus of the digynia order, belonging to the 
triandria claſs of plants; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 4th order, Gramina. There is no 
calyx, but a long down; the corolla is bivalved. There 
is but one ſpecies of this genus, viz. the officina. It is 
a native of Africa, the Eaſt Indies, and of Brazil; from 
whence it was introduced into the Weſt India iſlands 
ſoon after they were ſettled. The ſugar-cane is the 
glory and the pride of thoſe iſlands, It amply rewards 
the induſtrious planter, enriches the Britith merchant, 
gives bread to thouſands of manufacturers and ſeamen, 
and brings an immenſe revenue to the crown. For the 
proceſs of 3 ſlugar, ſee SUGAR. 

Sugar, formerly a luxury, is now become one of the 
nece{laries of life. In crop-time every negro on the 
plantations, and every animal, even the dogs, grow tat. 
This ſufficiencly points out the nouriſhing and healthy 
qualities of ſugar. It has been alleged, that the eating 
of ſugar ſpoils the colour of, and corrupts, the teeth : 
this, however, proves to be a miſtake, for no people on 
the earth have finer teeth than the negroes in Jamaica, 
Dr Alſton, formerly profeſſor of botany and materia 
medica at Edinburgh, endeavoured to obviate this vul- 
gar opinion: he had a fine ſet of teeth, which he aſcri- 
bed ſolely to bis eating great quantities of ſugar. 
Externally too it is often uſeful : mixed with the pulp 
of roaſted oranges, and applied to putrid or ill-diſpoſed 
ulcers, it proves a powerful corrector. 

SACCHI (Andrea), a celebrated painter, born at 
Rome in 1594. He was the diſciple of Franciſco Al- 
bano, whom he afterwards ſurpaſſed in taſte and cor- 
redneſs. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very eminent 
degree by his paintings in freſco; ard a ſtrong emu- 
lation ſubſiſting between him and Pietro de Cortona, 
they each arrived at a degree of perfection that neither 
of them might have known without ſuch a competi- 
tion. The works of Sacchi have ſuch intrinſic merit, 
and are finithed with ſuch uncommon care and ſkill, as 
will always ſecure the applauſe of the judicious, and 
preierve their true value. He died in 1668. 

SACHEVEREL (Dr Henry), a famous clergyman 
of the Tory faction in the reign of queen Anne; who 
diſtinguithed hiinſelf by indecent and ſcurrilous ſermons 
and wrilings againſt the diſſenters and revolution princi- 
ples. He owed his conſequence, however, to being in- 
diſcreetly proiecuted by the houſe of lords for his aſſize- 
ſermon at Derby, and his 5th of November ſermon at. 
St Paul's in 1709; in which he aſſerted the doctrinz 
of nou-retiftance to government in its utmoſt extent; 
and reſtected ſeverely on the act of toleration. The 
high and low church parties were very violent at that 
tine; and the trial of Sacheverel inflamed the higb- 
church party to dangerous riots and exceſſes: he was, 
however, ſuſpended tor three years, and his ſermons 
burned by the common hangman. The Tories being 
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in adminiſtration when Sacheverel's ſuſpenſion expired, 
he was freed with every circumſtance of honour and 


publc rejoicing ; was ordered to preach before the com- 
mons on the zgth of May, had the thanks of the houſe 


for his diſcourſe, and obtained the valuable rectory of 


St Andrew's, Holborn. 

SACK, a wine uſed by our anceſtors, which ſome 
have taken to be Rhenith and ſome Canary wine.— 
Venner, in his Jia Recta ad Vitam Longam, printed 
1628, ſays that Zack is “completely not in the third 
degret, and that {ome affect to drink ſack with ſugar 
and ſome without; and upon no other ground, as I 
think, but as it is belt plealing to their palate.” He goes 
on to ſay, * that ſack, taken by itſelf, is very hot and 
very penetrative; being taken with ſugar, the heat is 
both fomewhavallayed, and the penetrative quality there- 
ot alſo retarded.” He adds further, that Rhenilb, &c. 
decline after a twelvemonth, but ſack and the other 
ſlronger wines are beit whea they are two or three years 
old. It appears to be highly probable that ſack was not 
a ſweet wine, from its being taken with ſugar, and that 
it did not receive its name from having a ſaccharine fla- 
vour, but from its being originally ſtored in ſacks or 
Lorachivs. It does not appear to have been a French 
wine, but a ſtrong wine the, production of a hot ch- 
mate, Probably it was what is called dry mountain, cr 
tome Spaniſh wine of that kind. Thais conjecture is 
the more plauſible, as Howe!l, in his French and Eng- 
lth Dictionary, printed in the year 1659, tranflates 
ſack by the words vin d' Zſpagne, win ſec. 

Sacx of Mool, a quantity of wool containing juſt 
22 (tone, and every ſtone 14 pounds. In Scotland, a 
lack is 24 ſtone, each (tone contaiaing 16 pounds. 

Sack of Cotton Wool, a quantity irom dne hundred 
and a halt to tour hundred weight. 

Sacxs of Tarib, in tortification, are canvas bags 
filled with earth. They are uſed in making retrench- 
ments in halte, to place on parapets, or the head of the 
breaches, &c. to repair them, When beaten down, 

SACKBUT), a muſical inſtrument of the wind kind, 
being a ſort of trumpet, though different from the eom- 
mon trumpet both in torm and ſize; it is fit to play a 
baſs, and is contrived to be drawn out or ſhortened, 
according to the tone required, whether grave or acute. 

De Italians call it /roxbone, and the Latins faba duc- 
ts. 

SACEVILLE (Thomas, Lord Buckhurſt, and carl 
of Dorſet), a ſtateſman and poet, the fon of Richard 
Sackville, Elq; ef Buckhurſt, in the parith of Wi- 
tian in Suflex, was born in the year 1536. He was 
ent to Hari-hall in Oxfo d, in the latter end of the 
reign of Edward VI. whence he removed to Cambridge, 
where he took a maſter ot arts degree, and thence to 
the Inner Temple. He now applicd himſelt to the 
ſtudy of the law, and was called to the bar. We are 
told that he commenced poet whilſt at the univertities, 
and that theſe his juvenile productions were much ad- 
mired, none of which, however, have been pyeterved.— 
In the tourth and fifth year of queen Mary, we find him 
a member of the houſe of commons; about wich time, 
in 1557, he wrote a poetical piece, intitled The Lu. 
duction, or The Mirror of Magiſtrates. This lait was 
me ant to comprehend all the unfortunate Great from the 
beginning of Engliſh hiſtory ; but the deſign being drop- 
ped, it was inſerted in the body of the work. The 
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Mirror of Mapiſtrates is formed en a dramatic plan; $1ckville 
The I. YI 
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in which the pen ons are introduced ſpeaking. 
duction is written much in the ſtyle of Spencer, who, 
with ſome probability, is ſuppoſed to have imitated this 
author. 

Ja 1561, his tragedy of Gorbsduc was acted before 


queen Eliſabeth by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple. 


This was the firlt tolcrable tragedy in our language. 
The Companion to the Play-houſe tells us, that the 
three firlt acts were written by Mr Tho. Norton. Sir 
Philip Sidney, in his Apology for Poetry, ſays, © it 
is full of ſtately ſpeeches, and well-founding phraſes, 
climbing to the height of Seneca in his ityle, &c. 
Rymer (peaks highly in its commendation. Mr Spence, 
at the inſtigation of Mr Pope, republiſbed it in 1735, 
with a pompous preiace. It is {aid to be our firſt dra- 
malic piece written in verſe. 

Ia the firſt parliament of this reign, Mr Sackville was 
member for Suſſex, and fer Bucks in the ſecond. In 


the mean time he made the tour of France and Itily, 


and in 1566 was impriſoned at Rome, when he was 
informed of his father's death, dy which he became 
poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable fortune. 

Having now obtained his liberty, he returned to 
England; and being firſt knighted was created Lord 
Buckhurſt. In 1570 he was ſent ambaſſador to France. 
In 1586 he was one of the commiltioners appointed to 
try the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots; and was 
the meſſenger employed to report the confirmation ot 
her ſentence, and to ſee it executed. The year 1ollow- 
ing he went ambaſſador to the States General, in con- 
ſequence of their complaint againſt the carl of Leice- 
ſter ; who, difliking his impartiakty, prevailed on the 
queen to recal him, and confine him to his houſe. In 
this {tate of c: nfinement he continued about 10 months, 
when Leiceſter dying, he was reſtored to favour, and 
ia 1580 was inſtalled knight of the garter: but the 
molt incontrovertible proot of the queen's partiality for 
lord Buckhurſt appeared in the year 1591, When ſhe 
cauſed him to be elected chancellor in the univerſity of 
Oxford, in oppolition to her favourite Eſſex. In 1598, 
on the death of the treaſurer Burleigh, lord Buckhurit 
ſucceeded him, and by virtue cf his othc: became in 
effect prime miniſter z and when, in 1601, the earls of 
Eiſex and Sou:hampton were brought. to trial, he ſat 
as lord high ddeward on that awful occaſion. 

On the acceſſion of James I. he was graciouſly re- 
ceived, had the ollice of lord high trexturer confirmed 
to him for lite, and was created earl of Dorſer. He 
continued in bigh favour with he king till the day of 
his death; which happened ſuddenly, on the igth of 
Apr 11688, in che council chamber at Whitehall. He 
was interred with great ſolemnity in Weſtminſter abbey. 
He was a good poet, an able minider, and an honeſt 
man. From him is deſcended the preſent noble family 
of the Dorſets. It were needleſs (ſays Mr Walpole) 
to add, that he was the patriarch of a race of genius 
and wit.“ 

Saceviltls (Charles, earl of Dorſet), a celebrated 
wit and post, deſcended from the tjoregoing, was 
born in 1637. He was, like Villiers, Rocheſter, 


Secley, &c. one ot the libertines of king Charles's 
court, and ſometimes indulged himſelf in inexcuſable 
exceſſes. He openly diſcountenanced the violent mcea- 
ſures cf James II. and engaged early tor the prince of 

Orange, 
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dicd in 1706, and left ſeveral poetical pieces, which, 
thongh not conſiderable enough to make a volume 
by themſelves, may be found among the works of 
the minor poets, publiſhed in 1749. 

SACRAMENT is derived from the Latin word 


ſacramentum, which ſignifies an oath, particularly the 


oath taken by ſoldiers to be true to their country and 
general. The words of this oath, according to Poly- 
bius, were, obtemperaturus ſum et fatturus guicguid manda- 
bitua ab imperatoribus juxta viren. The word was adopt- 
ed by the writers of the Latin church, and employ- 
ed, perhaps with no great propriety, to denote thoſe 
ordinances of religion by which Chriſtians came under 
an obligation, equally ſacred with that of an oath, 
to obſerve their part of the covenant of grace, and 
in which they have the aſſurances of Chriſt that he 
will fulfil nis part of the ſame covenant. 

Or ſacraments, in this ſenſe of the word, Proteſtant 
churches admit of but two; and it is not eaſy to con- 
ceive how a greater number can be made out from Scrip- 
ture, if the definition of a ſacrament be juſt which is 
given by the church of England. By that church, the 
meaning of the word ſacrament is declared to be an 
outward and viſible ſign of an inward and fpiritual 
grace given unto us, ordained by Chriit himſelf as a 
means whereby we receive the fame, and a pledge to 
aſſure us thereof.” According to this definition, bap- 
t ſm and the Lord's Supper are certainly ſacraments ; 
for each conſiſts of an outward and viſible ſign of what is 
believed to be an inward and ſpiritual grace; both were 
ordained by Chriſt himſelf, and by the reception of each 
does the Chriſtian come under a ſolemn obligation to be 
true to his divine maſter, according to the terms of 
the covenant of grace. (See Barris u and Sorrex of 
the Lord.) The Romaniſts, however, add to this num- 
b 91firmation, penance, extreme union, ordination, and 
mar-:ace, holding in all ſeven ſacraments ; but two of 
thoſe rites nut being peculiar to the Chriſtian church. 
ca: ot poſſibly be Chriſtian ſacraments, in contradiſtne- 
tion to the ſacraments or obligations into which men of 


all religions enter. Marriage was inſtituted from the 


beginning, when God made man male and female, and 
commanded them to be fruitful, and multiply and reple- 
niſh the earth ; and penance, as far as it is of the ſame 
import with repentatce, has a place in all religions 
which teach that God is merciful, and men fallible.— 
The external ſeverities impoſed upon penitents by the 
church of Rome (ſee Pexance) may indeed be in 
ſome reſpects peculiar to the diſcipline of that church, 


though the penances of the Hindoos are certainly as ri- 


pi ; but none oi theſe ſeverities were ordained by Chriſt 
wic!! 4s the pledge of an inward and ſpiritual grace 


ner dothey, like baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, bring 


men und r obl:yations which are ſuppoſed to be analo- 
gous to the meaning of the word /acramentum. Con- 
fi tion has a beter title to the appellation of a ſa- 
crament chan any of the other five popith rites of that 
name, ci ouzh it certaiuly was rot conſidered as ſuch by 
the z rell writers of the Chriſtian church, nor does it 
appe ir to have been ordvned by Chriſt himſelf, (ſee 
Coxrix NATION. Ordination is by many churches 
conilideied as a very important rite ; but as it is not ad- 
miniſtered to al wen, nor has any particular form ap- 
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propriated to it in the-New Teſtament, it cannot be Sacrament 


conſidered as a Chriſtian ſacrament conferring grace 
generally neceſſary to ſalvation. It is rather a form of 
authoriſing certain perſons to perform certain offices, 
which reſpe& not themſelves but the whole church ; 
and extreme unction is a rite which took its riſe from 
the miraculous powers of the primitive church vainly 
claimed by the ſucceeding clergy. (See OrninatiON 
and Extreme Unctiov.) Theſe conſiderations ſeem to 
have ſome weight with the Romiſh clergy themſelves ; 
for they call the euchariſt, by way of eminence, the 
holy ſacrament. Thus to expoſe the holy ſacrament, 
is to lay the conſecrated hoſt on the altar to be ado- 
red. The proceſſion of the holy ſacrament is that in 
which this hoſt is carried about the church, or about 
a town, 

Numerous as we think the ſacraments of the Romiſh 
church, a ſe& of Chriſtians ſprung up in England early 
in the current century who increaſed their number.— 
The founder of this ſect was a Dr Deacon, we think, 
of Mancbeſter, where the remains of it ſubſiſted very 
lately, and probably do ſo at preſent. According to 
theſe men, every rite and every phraſe in the book called 
the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions were certainly in uſe amon 
the apoſtles themſelves. Still, however, they make a di- 
ſtinction between the greater and the leſſer ſacraments. 
The greater ſacraments are only two, baptiſm and the 
Lord's ſupper. The lefler are no fewer than ten, viz. 
five belonging to baptiſm, exorciſm, anointing with ail, 
the white garment, a taſte of milk and honey, and anointing 
with chriſm or ointment. The other five are, the en 
of the croſs, impoſition of hands, unfion of the fick, holy 
orders, and matrimony. Of the nature of theſe leſſer 
ſacraments, or the grace which they are ſuppoſed to 
confer, our limits i ebe us to give no account. — 
Nor is it neceſſary that we ſhould. The ſe& which 
taught them, if not extinguiſhed, is certainly in its laſt 
wane. It has produced, however, one or two learned 
men; and its founder's Full, True, and Comprehenſive 


View of Chriſtianity, in two Catechiſms, is a work 


which the Chriſtian antiquary will read with pleaſure 
for information, and the philoſopher for the materials 
which it contains for meditation on the workings of the 
human mind. It was publiſhed in 8vo, in the year 
1748. 

Congregation of the Holy Sacrament, a religious eſta- 
bliſhment tormed in France, whoſe founder was Authe- 
rius, biſhop of Bethlehem, and which, in 1644, received 
an order from Urban VIII. to have always a number 
of eccleſiaſtics ready to exerciſe their miniſtry amon 
pagan nations, wherever the pope, or congregation 
propaganda, ſhould appoint. | 

SACRAMENTARIANS, a general name given 
to all ſuch as have pu liſhed or held erroneous doctrines 
of the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper. 'The term is 
chiefly applied among Roman Catholics, by way of re- 
proach, to the Lutherans, Calviniſts, and other Pro- 
teſtants. | 

SACRAMENTARY, an ancient Romiſh church- 
book, which contains all the prayers and ceremonies 
practiſed in the celebration of the ſacraments. 


It was wrote by pope Gelaſius, and afterwards re- 


viſed, corrected, and abridged, by St Gregory. 

SACRE, or Saxxx, in ornithology, the name of a 
ſpecies ot falcon, called by authors /alco ſacer, and mow 
ently 


i 
Sacre, 
— — 
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$acred, ently deſcribed by different authors, but by all agreed over their enemies. Theſe are mere hypotheſes, con- 2 
gacrifice. to be an extremely bold and active bird. It is a native tradicted by the moſt authentic records of antiquity, 
oc the northern regions of Europe; and a variety called and entitled to no regard, 

by ſome writers the ſpeckled pariridge hawk is found at By modern deilts, ſacrifices are ſaid to have had their 
Hudſon's bay, North America. origin in ſuperſtition, which operates much in the ſame 
SACRED, ſomething holy, or that is ſolemnly of- way in every country. It is therefore weak, according 
fered and conſecrated to God, with benedictions, unc- to thoſe men, to derive this practice from any parti- 
tions, &c. cular people; ſince the ſame mode of reaſoning would 
Kings, prelates, and prieſts, are reckoned ſacred per- lead various nations, without any intercourſe with each 
ſons ; abbots are only bleſſed. —The deaconhood, ſub- other, to entertain the ſame opinions reſpecting the nature 
deaconhood, and prieſthood, are all ſacred orders, and of their Fern and the proper means of appeaſing their 
are ſaid to impreſs a ſacred indelible character. The anger. Men of groſs conceptions imagine their deities | 
cuſtom of conſecrating kings with holy oil is derived to be like themſelves, covetous and cruel. They are 
(fays Gutlingius) from the Hebrews ; among whom, accuſtomed to appeaſe an injured neighbour by a com- 
he agrees with Grotius, it was never uſed but to kings polition in money ; and they endeavour to compound in 
who had not an evident right by ſucceſſion, He adds, the ſame manner with their gods, by rich offerings to 
that the Chriſtian emperors never uſed it before Juſtia their temples and to their prieſts. The moſt valuable 
the younger; from whom he takes it to have paſſed to property of a ſimple people is their cattle. Theſe of- 
the Goths, &c. fered in ſacrifice are ſuppoſed to be fed upon by the di- 
Sacxev is alſo applied to things belonging to God vinity, and are actually fed upon by his prieſts. If a 
and the church. Church-lands, ornaments, &c. are crime is committed which requires the puniſhment of 
held ſacred. —The ſacred college is that of the cardi- death, it is accounted perfectly fair to appeaſe the deity 
nals. by offering one life for another; becauſe, by ſavages, 
Saczxzp Majeſty, is applied to the emperor and to the puniſhment is conſidered as a debt for which a man 
king of Evgland ; yet Loyſeau ſays it is blaſphemy. may compound in the beſt way that he can, and which 
See MajzesTyY. The ancients held a place ſtruck with one man may pay for another. Hence, it is ſaid, aroſe 
thunder as ſacred. In the civil law, ſacred place chief- the abſurd notions of imputed guilt and vicarious atone- 
ly denotes that where a perſon deceaſed has been inter- ment. Among the Egyptians, a white bull was cho- 
red. | ſen as an expiatory ſacrifice to their god Apis. After 
Sacred Elixir. See Elixir. being killed at the altar, his head was cut off, and caſt 
SACRIFICE, an offering made to God on an into the river, with the following execration: “ May 
altar, by means of a regular miniſter, as an acknow- all the evils impending over thoſe who perform this ſa- 
ledgment of his power, and a payment of homage. crifice, or over the Egyptians in general, be averted on 
Sacrifices (though the term is ſometimes uſed to com- this head “.“ Herodo- 
prehend all the offerings made to God, or in any Had ſacrifice never prevailed in the world but among tus, lib. 2. 
way devoted to his ſervice and honour) differ from ſuch groſs idolaters as worſbipped departed heroes, who 
mere oblations in this, that in a ſacrifice there is a were ſuppoſed to retain in their ſtate of deification all 
real deſtruction or change of the thing offered; where- the paſſions and appetites of their mortal ſtate, this ac- 
as an oblation is only a ſimple offering or gift, with- count of the . of that mode of worſhip would have 
out any ſuch change at all: thus, all ſorts of tythes, been to us perfectly ſatisfactory. We readily admit, 
and firſt fruits, and whatever of men's worldly ſub- that ſuch mean notions of their gods may have actually 
ſtance is conſecrated to God, for the ſupport of his led far diſtant tribes, who dy not derive any thing 
worſhip and the maintenance of his miniſters, are of- from each other 3 the channel of tradition, to 
ſerings or oblations : and theſe, under the Jewiſh law, imagine that beings of human paſſions and appetites 
were either of living creatures or other things: but might be appeaſed or bribed by coltly offerings. But 
ſacrifices, in the more peculiar ſenſe of the term, were we know from the moſt incontrovertible authority, that 
either wholly or in a part conſumed by fire. They facrifices of the three kinds that we have mentioned 
have by divines been divided into bloody and unbloody. were in uſe among people who worſhipped the true 
Bloody ſacrifices were made of living creatures; un- God, and who mult have had very correct notions of 
bloody of the fruits of the earth. They have alſo been his attributes. Now we think it impoſſible that ſuch 
divided into expiatory, impetratory, and eucharjſlical. The notions could have led any man to fancy that the taking 
firſt kind were offered to obtain of God ſorgiveneſs away of the life of a harmleſs animal, or the burning of 
of ſins ; the ſecond, to procure ſome favour ; and the a cake or other fruits of the earth in the fire, would be 
third, to expreſs thankfulneſs for favours already re- acceptable to a Being ſelf-exiſtent, omnipotent, and om- 
ceived. Under one or other of theſe heads may all niſcient, who can neither be injured by the crimes of his 
ſacrifices be arranged; though we are told, that the creatures, nor receive any acceſſion of happineſs from a 
Egyptians had 666 different kinds, a number ſurpaſ- thouſand worlds. | | 
ung all credibility. Senſible of the force of ſuch reaſoning as this, ſome 
Concerning the origin of ſacrifices very various opi- perſons of great name, who admit the authenticity of 
nions have been held. By many, the Phcenicians are the Jewiſh and Chriſtian ſacrifices, and firmly rely on 
ſuppoſed to have been the authors of them; tough the atonement made by Chriſt, are yet unwilling (it is 
Porphyry attributes their invention to the Egyptians z difficult to conceive for what reaſon) to allow that ſa- 
and Ovid imagines, from the import of the name vichim crifices were originally inſtituted by God. Of this way 
and ho/tia, that no bloody ſacrifices were offered till wars of thinking were St Chryſoſtom, Spencer, Grotius, and 
prevailed in the world, and nations obtained victories Warburton, as were likewiſe the Jews Maimonides, R. 
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ot theſe writers maintain, that ſacrifices were at firſt a 


human inſtitution ; and that God, in order to prevent 


their being offered to idols, introduced them into his 
ſervice, though he did not approve of them as good in 
themieives, or as proper rites of worthip. That the in- 
finitely wiſe and good God thould introduce into his 
ſervice improper rites of worthip, appears to us ſo ex- 
tremely improbable, that we cannot but wonder how 
ſuch an opinion ſhould ever have found its way into 
the minds of ſuch men as thoſe who held it. War- 
burton's theory of ſacrifice is much more plauſible, 
and being more lately publiſhed, is worthy of parti- 
cular examination. 

According to this ingenious prelate, ſacrifices had 
their origin in the ſentiments of the human heart, and 
in the ancient mode of converſing by action in aid of 
words. Gratitude to God for benefits received 1s na- 
tural to the mind of man, as well as his bounden duty. 
« This duty (ſays the biſhop *) was in the moſt early 
times diſcharged in expreſſive actions, the leaſt equivocal 
of which was the offerer's bringing the firſt fruits of 
paſturage or agriculture to that ſequeſtered place where 
the Deity uſed to be more ſolemnly invoked, at the ſta- 
ted times of public worſhip ; and there preſenting them 
in homage, with a demand which ſpoke to this purpoſe. 
—* ] do hereby acknowledge thee, O my God! to be 
the author and giver of all good: and do now, with 
humble gratitude, return my warmelt thanks for theſe 
thy bletlings particularly beſtowed upon me.” — Things 
thus devoted became thenceforth ſacred : and to pre- 
vent their d:ſecration, the readieſt way was to ſend them 
to the tabie ot the prieſt, or to conſume them in the 
fire ot the altar. Such, in the opinion of our author, 
was che origin of euchariſtical ſacrifices. {mpetrator y 
or precative ſacrifices had, he thinks, the ſame origin, 
and were contrived to expreſs by action an invocation 
for the continuance ot God's favour. © Expiatory ſa- 
crifices (ſays the learned prelate) were in their own na- 
ture as intelligible, and in practice as rational, as either 
ot the other two. Here, initead of preſenting the firſt 
{:uits of agriculture and paſturage, in corn, wine, oil, and 
ol, as in the euchariitical, or a portion of what was to 
be ſown or otherwite propagated, as in the empetratory ; 
iome choſen animal precivus to the repenting criminal, 
who deprecates or is ſuppoſed to be obnoxious to the 
Deity who is to be appcaſed, was offered up and flain 
at the altar, in an action which, in all languages, when 
trauſlated into words, ſpeaks to this purpoſe : I con- 
ſeis my tranſgreſſions at thy ſootſtool, O my God! and 
v1.11 the deepeit contrition implore thy pardon; con- 
efling that I deferve death for thaſe my offences. 
"Pac ater part of the confeſſion was more forcibly ex- 
Pretled by the a&#icn of ftriking the devoted animal, and 
depriving; it of lite; which, when put into words, con- 
clude in this manmer,—* And I own that I myſelf de- 
ſerve the cath which 1 now inflict on this animal.” 

This ſyttem of ſacrifice, which his lordthip thinks ſo 
well itupported by the molt early movements of ſimple 
nature, we admit to be ingenious, but by no means ſa- 
ti-i;Sory, That mankind in the carlier ages of the 
od ere accuſtomed to ſupply the deficiencies of their 
langu:.ge by expreſſive geſticulations we are not inclined 
to coutovert ; the cuti m prevails among ſavage na- 
tions, or nations halt civilized, at the preſeut day. His 
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lordſhip, however, is of opinion, and we heartily a 
with him, that our firſt parents were inſtructed by 
to make artictlate ſounds ſignificant of ideas, notions, 
and things (ſee LANGUAGE, n“ 6.), and not left to 
fabricate a language for themſelves. That this heaven- 
taught language could be at firſt copious, no man will 
ſnppoſe who thinks of the paucity of ideas which thoſe 
who ſpoke it had to expreſs 3 but when we conſider its 
origin, we cannot entertain a doubt but that it was pre- 
ciſe and perſpicuous, and admirably adapted to all the 
real purpoſes of life, Among theſe purpoſes muſt ſure- 
ly be included the worſhip of God as the moſt import- 
ant of all. Every ſentiment therefore which enters in- 
to worſhip, gratitude, invocation, conſeſſion, and de- 
precation, the progenitors of mankind were undoubt- 
edly taught to clothe in words the moſt ſignificant 
and unequivocal ; but we know from Moſes, whoſe 
divine legation the biſhop- furely admitted, that Cain 
and Abel, the eldeſt children of our firſt parents, wor- 
ſhipped God by the rites of ſacrifice : and can we ſup- 
poſe that this practice occurred to them from their 
having ſo far forgotten the language taught them by 
their father, as to be under the neceſſity of denoting 
by action what they could not expreſs by words? It 
this ſuppoſition be admitted, it will force another upon 
us ſtill more extravagant. Even Adam himſelf mult, 
in that caſe, bave become dumb in conſequence of 
his fall ; for it is not conceivable, that as long as he 
was able to utter articulate ſounds, and afhx a mean- 
ing to them, he would ceaſe, in the preſence of his 
family, to confeſs his fins, implore forgiveneſs, and 
expreſs his gratitude to God tor all his mercies. 
The right reveread writer, as if aware of ſome ſuch 
objection as this to his theory, contends, that if ſacri- 
fices had ariſen from any other ſource than the light 
of reaſon, the Scripture would not have been lilent 
concerning that ſource ; “ eſpecially ſince we find Mo- 
ſes carefully recording what God immediately, and not 
nature, taught to Adam and his family. Had the ori- 
ginal of ſacrifice, ſays he, been preſcribed, and directly 
cemmanded by the Deity, the ſacred hiſtorian could 
never have omitted the expreſs mention of that circum- 
{tance, The two capital obſervances in the Jewiſh ri- 
tual were the Sa BBATH and SAckiFices. To impreſs 
the higheit reverence and veneration on the Sabbath, he 
is careful to record its divine original: and can we ſup- 
poſe that, had facrifices had the ſame original, he 
would have neglected to eſtabliſh this truth at the time 
that he recorded the other, ſince it is of equal uſe and 
of equal importance? I ſhould have ſaid, indeed, of 
much greater ; for the multifarious ſacrifices of the Law 
had not only a reference to the forfeiture of Adam, but 
likewiſe prefigured our redemption by Jeſus Chriſt.” 
But all this reaſoning was foreſeen, and completely 
aniwered before his lordſhip gave it to the public. It 
is probable, that though the diſtinction of weeks was 


well known over all the eaſtern world, the Hebrews, 


during their reſidence in Egypt, were very negligent 
in their obſervance of the Sabbath. To enforce a reli- 
gious obſervance of that ſacred day, it became neceſſary 
to inform them of the time and occaſion of its firſt in- 
Ritution, that they might keep it holy in memory of 
the creation; but, in a country like Egypt, the people 
were indanper of holding ſacrifices ratber intoo highthan 
too low veneration, ſo that there was not the * 
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gacrifice. cellity for mentioning explicitly the early inſtitution of ed in itſelf without pointing to any farther end, and the Sacrifice. 
ww = them. It was ſufficient that they knew the divine in- grovelling worſhippers believed that by their ſacrifices 
ſtitution of their own ſacritices, and the purpoſes for they purchaſed the favour of their deities, When once 
which they were offered. Beſides this, there is reaſon this notion was entertained, human ſacrifices were ſoon in- 
to believe, that, in order to guard the Hebrews from troduced ; for it naturally occurred to thoſe who offered 
the intections ot the heathen, the rite of ſacrificing was them, that what they moſt valued themſelves would be 
loaded with many additional ceremonies at its ſecond in- moſt acceptable to their offended gods, (ſee the next 
{titution under Moſes. It might, therefore, be impro- article). By the Jewiſh law, theſe abominable offer- 
per to relate its original fimplicity to a rebellivus people, ings were ſtrictly forbidden, and the whole ritual of ſacri- 
who would think themſelves ill-uſed by any additional fice reſtored to its original purity, though not ſimplicity. 
burdens of trouble or expence, however really neceſſary All Chriſtian churches, the Socinian ſocieties or 
to their happineſs. Biſhip Warburton ſees clearly the churches, not excepted, have till yery lately agreed 
neceſſity of concealing from the Jews the ſpiritual and in believing that the Jewiſh ſacrifices ſerved, among{t | 
refined nature of the Chriſtian ditpenſation, leſt ſuch a other uſes, for types of the death of Chriſt and the 
backſliding people ſhould, from the contemplation of it, Chriſtian worſhip, (fee Tyvez.) In this belief all 
have held in contempt their own economy. This, he ſober Chriſtians agree ſtill, whilſt many are of opi- 
thinks, is the reaſon why the prophets, ſpeaking of the nion that they were likewiſe federal rites, as they cer- 
reign of the Meſſiah, borrow their images from the Mo- tainly were conſidered by the ancient Romans *. Tit. Liv, 
ſaic diſpenſation, that the people living under that diſpen- Of the various kinds of Jewiſh ſacrifices, and theſub- lib. 21. 
ſation might not diſpiſe it from perceiving its end; and ordinate ends for which they were offered a full ac- * 
we think the reaſon will hold equally good for their law- count is given in the books of Moſes. When an II. 
giver concealing from them the ſimplicity of the firſt raelite o fered a loaf or a cake, the prieſt broke it in 
lacrifices, leſt they ſhould be tempted to murmur at their two parts; and ſetting aſide that half which he reſerved 
own multifarious ritual, | for himſelf, broke the other into crumbs, poured oil, 
But his lordſhip thinks that facrifices had their ori- wine, incenſe, and ſalt upon it, and ſpread the whole 
gin from the light of natural reaſon. We ſhould be upon the fire of the altar. If theſe offerings were ac- 
glad to know what light natural reaion can throw upon companied with the ſacrifice of an animal, they were 
ſuch a ſubject. That ignorant pagans, adoring as thrown upon the victim to be conſumed along with it. 
gods departed heroes, who {till retained their ſenſual If the offerings were of the ears of new corn, they were 
appetites, might naturally think of appeaſing ſuch be- parched at the fire, rubbed in the hand, and then of- 
ings with the fat of fed beaſts, and the perfumes of the ſered to the prieſt in a veſſel, over which he poured oil, 
altar, we have already admitted ; but that Cain and incenſe, wine, and falt, and then burnt it upon the al- 
Abel, who knew that the God whom they adored has tar, having firſt taken as much of it as of right belong- 
neither body, parts, nor paſſions ; that he created and ed to himſelf. 
ſuſtains the univerſe ; and that from his very nature he The principal ſacrifices among the Hebrews conſiſt- 
mult will the happineſs of all his creatures, ſhould ed of bullocks, ſheep, and goats; but doves and turtles 
be led by the light of natural reaſon to think of appea- were accepted from thoſe who were not able to bring 
ſing him, or obtaining favours from him, by putting to the other: theſe beaſts were to be perfect, and without 
death harmleſs animals, is a poſition which no argu- blemiſh. The rites of ſacrificing were various; all of 
ments of his ordſhip can ever compel us to admit. That which are very minutely deſcribed in the books of 
Abel's ſacrifice was indeed accepted, we know; but it Moſes. 
was not accepted becauſe it proceeded from the move- The manner of ſacrificing among the Greeks and 
ments of the human mind, and the deficiency of the ori- Romans was as follows. In the choice of the victim, 
ginal language, but becauſe it was offered through -they took care that it was without blemiſh or imper- 
faith. The light of natural, reaſon, however, does not fection; its tail was not to be too ſmall at the end; 
generate faith, but ſcience ; and when it fails of that, the tongue not black, nor the ears cleft ; and that the 
its offspring is abſurdity. © Faith is the ſubſtance of bull was one that had never been yoked. The victim 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not ſeen,” and being pitched upon, they gilt his forehead and horns, 
comes not by reaſoning but by hearing. What things eſpecally if a bull, heifer, or cow. The head they 
then were they of which Abel had heard, for which he alſo adorned with a garland of flowers, a woollen in- 
hoped, and in the faith ot which he offered ſacrifice? fula or holy fillet, whence hung two rows of chaplets 
Undoubtedly it was a reſtoration to that immortality with twiſted ribands ; and on the middle of the body 
which was forfeited by the tranſgreſſion of his parents. a kind of ſtole, pretty large, hung down on each fide : 
Of ſuch redemption an obſcure intimation had been the leſſer victims were only adorned with garlands and 
given to Adam in the promiſe that the ſeed of the wo- bundles of flowers, together with white tufts or 
man {hould bruiſe the head of the ſerpent ; and it was wreaths. 
doubleſs to impreſs upon his mind in more ſtriking co- The victims thus prepared were brought before the 
lours the manner in which this was to be done, that altar; the leſſer being driven to the place, and the 
See Pro- bloody ſacrifices were firſt inſtituted F. As long as the us led by an halter; when, if they made any 
phecy, import of ſuch rites was thus underſtood, they conſti- ſtruggle, or refuſed to go, the reſiſtance was taken for 
tuted a perfectly rational worſhip, as they ſhowed the an ill omen, and the ſacrifice frequently ſet aſide. The 
people that the wages of fin is death; but when men victim thus brought was carefully examined, to ſee that 
ſunk into idolatry, and loſt all hopes of a reſurrection there was no defect in it; then the prieſt, clad in his 
from the dead, the ſlaughtering of animals to appeaſe ſacerdotal habit, and accompanied with the ſacrificers 
their deities was a practice groſsly ſuperſtitious. It reſt- and other attendants, and being waſhed and purified ac- 
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hand, and went round the altar, ſprinkling it with meal 
and holy water, and alſo beſprinkling thoſe who were 
preſent. Then the crier proclaimed with a loud voice, 
Who is here? To which the people replied, Many and 
good. The prieſt then having exhorted the people to 
join with him by ſaying, Let us pray, confeſſed his 
own unworthineſs, acknowledging that he had been 
| guilty of divers fins; for which he begged pardon of 
the gods, hoping that they would be pleaſed to grant 
kis requeſts, accept the oblations offered them, and ſend 
them all health and happineſs ; and to this general form 
added petitions for ſuch particular favours as were then 

deſired. Prayers being ended, the prieſt took a cup of 
wine; and having taſted it himſelf, cauſed his aſſiſtants 
to do the like; and then poured forth the remainder be- 
tween the horns of the victim. Then the prieſt or the 
crier, or ſometimes the moſt honourable perſon in the 
company, killed the beaſt, by knocking it down or 
cutting its throat. If the ſacrifice was in honour of the 
celeſtial gods, the throat was turned up towards hea- 
ven, but if they ſacrificed to the heroes or infernal gods, 
the victim was killed with its throat towards the ground. 
If by accident the beaſt eſcaped the ſtroke, leaped up 
after it, or expired with pain and difficulty, it was 
thought to be unacceptable to the gods. The beaſt be- 
ing killed, the prieſt inſpected its entails, and made 
predictions from them. They then poured wine, toge- 
ther with frankincenſe, into the fire, to increaſe the 
flame, and then laid the ſacrifice on the altar; which in 
the primitive times was burnt whole to the gods, and 
thence called an holocauſt ; but in after-times, only part 
of the victim was conſumed in the fire, and the remain- 
der reſerved for the ſacrificers ; the thighs, and ſome- 
times the entrails, being burnt to their honour, the 
company feaſted upon the reſt. During the ſacri- 
fice, the prieſt, and the perſon who gave the ſacri- 
fice, jointly prayed, laying their hand upon the al- 
tar. Sometimes they played upon muſical inſtruments 
in the time of the ſacrifice, and on ſome occaſions they 
- danced round the altar, ſinging ſacred hymns in honour 
of the god. | 
Human Sacz1Ficss, an abominable practice, about the 
origin of which different opinions have been formed.,— 
The true account ſeems to be that which we have given 
in the preceding article. When men had gone fo far 
as to indulge che fancy of bribing their gods by ſacri- 
fice, it was natural for them to think of enhancing the 
value of ſo cheap an atonement by the colt and rarity of 
the offering ; and, oppreſſed with their malady, they 
never reſted till they had got to that which they concei- 
ved to be the moſt preciqus of all, a human ſacrifice. 


+Apnd Eu- « It was cuſtomary (ſays Sanchoniathon +), in ancient 


times, in great and public calamities, before things be- 
came incurable, for princes and magiſtrates to offer up 
in ſacrifice to the avenging demons the deareſt of their 
offspring,” Sanchoniathon wrote of Phœnicia, but the 
practice prevailed in every nation under heaven of which 
we have received any ancient account. The Egyptians 
had it in the early part of their monarchy. The Cretans 
likewiſe had it, and retained it for a Jonger time.— 
The nations of Arabia did the ſame. The people of 
Dumah, in particular, ſacrificed every year a child, and 
buried it underneath an altar, which they made uſe of 
inſtead of an idol; for they did not admit of images, 
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The Perſians buried people alive. Ameſiris; the 


for the good of her ſoul. It would be endleſs to enu- 
merate every city, or every province, where theſe dire 
ractices obtained. The Cyprians, the Rhodians, the 
oceans, the Ionians, thole of Chios, Leſbos, Te- 
nedos, all had human ſacrifices. 'The natives of the 
Tavric Cherſoneſus offered up to Diana every ſtranger 
whom chance threw upon their coaſt. Hence aroſe 
that juſt expoſtulation in Euripides upon the inconſiſt- 
ency of the proceeding ; wherein much good reaſoning 
is implied. Iphigenia wonders, as the goddeſs delight- 
ed in the blood of men, that every villain and murderer 
ſhould be privileged to eſcape, nay be driven from the 
threſhold of the temple z whereas, if an honeſt and vir- 
tuous man chanced to ſtray thither, he only was ſeized 
upon, and put to death. The Pelaſgi, in a time of 
ſcarcity, vowed the tenth of all that ſhould be born to 
them for a ſacrifice, in order to procure plenty, Ariſ- 
tomenes the Meſſenian flew 300 noble Lacedemonians, 
among whom was 'Theopompus the king of Sparta, at 
the altar of Jupiter at Ithome. Without doubt the 
Lacedemonians did not fail to make ample returns ; for 
they were a ſevere and revengeful people, and offered 
the like victims to Mars. Their feſtival of the Diama- 
ſtigoſis is well known; when the Spartan boys were 
whipped in the fight of their parents with ſuch ſeverity 
before the altar of Diana Orthia, that they often ex- 
pired under the torture. Phylarchus affirms, as he is 
quoted by Porphyry, that of old every Grecian ſtate 
made it a rule, before they marched towards an enemy, 
to ſolicit a bleſſing on their uudertakings by human vic- 
tims. 

The Romans were accuſtomed to the like ſacrifices. 
They both devoted themſelves to the infernal gods, and 
conſtrained others to ſubmit to the ſame horrid doom. 
Hence we read in Titus Livius, that, in the conſulate 
of Emilius Paulus and Terentius Varro, two Gauls, 
a man and a woman, and two in like manner of Greece, 
were buried alive at Rome in the Ox-market, where 
was a place under ground, walled round, to receive 
them ; which had before been made uſe of for ſuch 
cruel purpoſes. He ſays it was a ſacrifice not properly 
Roman, that is, not originally of Roman inſtitution ; 
yet it was frequently practiſed there, and that too by 
public authority. Plutarch makes mention of a like 
inſtance a few years before, in the conſulſhip of Fla- 
minius and Furius. There is reaſon to think, that all 
the principal captives who graced the triumphs of the 
Romans, were at the cloſe of that cruel pageantry put 
to death at the altar of Jupiter Capitolinus. Caius Ma- 
rius offered up his own daughter for a victim to the 
Dii Averrunci, to procure ſucceſs in a. battle againſt 
the Cimbri; as we are informed by Dorotheus, quoted 
by Clemens. It is likewiſe atteſted by Plutarch, who 
ſays that her name was Calpurnia. Marius was a man 
of a ſour and bloody diſpoſition; and had probably 
heard of ſuch ſacrifices being offered in the enemy's 
camp, among whom they were very common, or he 
might have beheld them exhibited at a diſtance ; and 
therefore murdered what was neareſt, and ſhould have 
been deareſt to him, to counteract their fearful ſpells, 
and outdo them in their wicked machinery, Cicero, ma- 
king mention of this cuſtom being .common in Gaul, 


adds, that it prevailed among that people even at the 


time 


: wife Sacrifice; 
of Xerxes, entombed 12 perſons quick under ground 
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nacrifice. time he was ſpeaking : from whence we may be led to 
— infer, that it was then diſcontinued among the Ro- 


maus. And we are told by Pliny, that it had then, 
and not-very long, been diſcouraged. For there was 
a law enacted, when Lentulus and Craſſus were con- 
ſuls, ſo late as the 657th year of Rome, that there 
ſhould be no more human ſacrifices : for till that time 
thoſe horrid rites had been celebrated in broad day 
without any maſk or controul ; which, had we not the 
beſt evidence for the fact, would appear ſcarce cre- 
dible. And however they may have been diſcontinued 
for a time, we find that they were again renewed ; tho” 
they became not ſo public, nor ſo general. For not very 
long after this, it is reported of Auguſtus Cæſar, when 
Peruſia ſurrendered in the time of the ſecond triumvi- 
rate, that beſides multitudes executed in a military 
manner, he offered up, upon the Ides of March, 300 
choſen perſons, both of the equeſtrian and ſenatorial 
order, at an altar dedicated to the manes of his uncle 
Julius. Even at Rome itſelf this cuſtom was revived : 
and. Porphyry aſſures us, that in his time a man was 
every year ſacrificed at the ſhrine of Jupiter Latialis. 
Heliogabalus offered the like victims to the Syrian deity 
which he introduced among the Romans. The ſame is 
laid of Aurelian. 
The Gauls and the Germans were ſo devoted to this 
ſhocking cuſtom, that no buſineſs of any moment was 
tranſacted among them without being prefaced with 
the blood of men. They were offered up to various 
gods; but particularly to Heſus, Taranis, and Thau- 
tates. Theſe deities are mentioned by Lucan, where 
he enumerates the various nations who followed the 
fortunes of Cæſar. 4 

The altars of theſe gods were far removed from the 
ccmmon reſort of men; being generally ſituated in 
the depth of woods, that the gloom might add to the 
horror of the operation, and give a reverence to the 
place and proceeding. The perſons devoted were led 
thither by the Druids, who preſided at the folemnity, 
and performed the cruel offices of the ſacrifice. Ta- 
citus takes notice of the cruelty of the Hermunduri, 
in a war with the Catti, wherein they had greatly the 
advantage; at the cloſe of which they made one ge- 
neral ſacrifice of all that was taken in battle. he 
poor remains of the legions under Varus ſuffered in 
ſome degree the ſame fate. There were many places 
deſtined for this purpoſe all over Gaul and Germany ; 
but eſpecially in the mighty woods of Arduenna, and 
the great Hercynian toreſt; a wild that extended 
above 3o days journey in length. The places ſet apart 
for this ſolemnity were held in the utmoſt reverence, 
and only approached at particular ſeaſons. Lucan 
mentions a grove of this ſort near Maſſilia, which even 
the Roman ſoldiers were afraid to violate, though com- 
manded by Cæſar. It was one of thoſe ſet apart for 
the ſacrifices of the country. 

Claudian compliments Stilicho, that, among other 
advantages accruing to the Roman armies through his 
conduct, they could now venture into the awful foreſt 
of Hercynia, and follow the chaſe in thoſe ſo much 
dreaded woods, and otherwiſe make uſe of them, 
| Theſe practices prevailed among all the people of 
the north, of whatever denomination. The Maſſa- 
getæ, the Scythians, the Getes, the Sarmatians, all 


the yarious nations upon the Baltic, particularly the . 
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Suevi and Scandinavians, held it as a fixed principle, Sacrifice. 
that their happineſs and ſecurity could not be obtained - 
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but at the expence of the lives of others. Their chief 
gods were Thor and Woden, whom they thought they 
could never ſufficiently glut with blood. They had 
many very celebrated places of worſhip ; eſpecially in 
the iſland Rugen, near the mouth of the Oder ; and 
in Zealand: ſome, too, very famous among the Sem- 
nones and Naharvalli, But the molt reverenced of all, 
and the moſt frequented, was at Upſal ; where there 
was every year a grand celebrity, which continued for 
nine days. During this term they ſacrificed animal; 
of all ſorts : but the moſt acceptable victims, and the 
moſt numerous, were men. Of theſe ſacrifices none 
were elteemed ſo auſpicious and ſalutary as a ſacrifice 
of the prince of the country. When the lot fell for the 
king to die, it was received with univerſal acclama- 
tions and every expreflion of joy ; and it once happen- 
ed in the time of a famine, when they caſt lots, and 
it fell to king Domalder to be the people's victim: 
and he was accordingly put to death. Olaus Tretel- 
ger, another prince, was burnt alive to Woden. They 
did not ſpare their own children, Harald the ſon of 
Gunild, the firſt of that name, New two of his chil- 
dren to obtain a ſtorm of wind. He did not let 
(ſays Verſtegan) to ſacrifice two of his ſons unto his 
idols, to the end he might obtain of them ſuch a tem- 
peſt at ſea, as ſhould break and diſperſe the ſhipping ot 
Harald king of Denmark.” Saxo Grammaticus men- 
tions a like fact. He calls the king Haquin ; and 
ſpeaks of the perſons put to death as two very hopeful 
young princes. Another king ſlew nine ſons to pro- 
long his own life; in hopes, perhaps, that what they 
were abridged of would in great meaſure be added to 
himſelf. Such inſtances, however, occur not often , but 
the common victims were without end. Adam Bre- 
menſis, ſpeaking of the awful grove at Upſal, where 
theſe horrid rites were celebrated, ſays, that there was 
not a ſingle tree but what was reverenced, as if it were 
gifted with ſome portion of divinity: and all this be- 
cauſe they were ſtained with gore and foul with human 
putrefaction. The ſame is obſerved by Scheiffer in his 
account of this place. 

The manner in which the victims were ſlaughtered, 
was diverſe in different places. Some of the Gauliſh 
nations chined them with a ſtroke of an ax. The Cel- 
tz placed the man who was to be offered for a ſacri- 
fice upon a block, or an altar, with his breaſt up- 
wards, and with a ſword ſtruck him forcibly acroſs the 
ſternum ; then tumbling him to the ground, from his 
agonies and convulſious, as well as from the effuſion of 
blood, they formed a judgment of future events. The 
Cimbri ripped open the bowels; and from them they 
pretended to divine. In Norway they beat men's brains 
out with an ox-yoke, The ſame operation was per- 
formed in Iceland, by daſhing them againſt an altar of 
ſtone. In many places they transfixed them with ar- 
rows. After they were dead, they ſuſpended them upon 
the trees, and left them to putrefy. One of the wri- 
ters above quoted mentions, that in his time 70 car- 
caſes of this ſort were found in a wood of the Scevi. 
Dithmar of Merſburgh, an author of nearly the ſame 
age, ſpeaks of a place called Ledur in Zealand, where 
there were every year 99 perſons ſacrificed to the god 
Swantowite. During theſe bloody feſtivals a general 
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enemy at their gates, they ſeized at once 300 children gacrife.. 

of the prime nobility, and offered them in public for wx 

a: facrifice. Three hundred more, wan perſons who 
1 


$zerifice. joy prevailed, and banquets were moſt royally ſerved. 
bey fed, carouſed, and gave a looſe to indulgence, 


which at other times was not permitted. They ima- 
gined that there was eM myſterious in the num- 
der nine: for which reaſon theſe ſeaſts were in ſome 
places celebrated every ninth year, in others er 
ninth month ; and continued for nine days. When all 
was ended, they waſhed the image of the deity in a 
pool; and then diſmiſſed the aſſembly. Their ſervants 
were numerous, who attended during the term of their 
feaſting, and partook of the banquet. At the cloſe 
of all, they were ſmothered in the ſame pool, or other- 
wiſe made away with. On which Tacitus remarks, 
how great an awe this circumſtance muſt neceſfari- 
ly infuſe into thoſe who were not admitted to theſe 
myſteries. g 

Theſe accounts are handed down from a variety of 
authors in different ages; many of whom were natives 
of the countries which rhey deſcribe, and to which 


they ſeem ſtrongly attached. They would not there- 


fore have brought ſo foul an imputation on the part of 
the world in favour of which they were each writing, 
nor could there be that concurrence of teſtimony, were 
not the hiſtory in general true. 

The like cuſtom prevailed to a great degree at 
Mexico, and even under the mild government of the Pe- 
ruvians ; and in moſt parts of America, In Africa it is 
{fill kept up; where, in the inland parts, they facrifice 
ſome of the captives taken in war to their fetiches, in 
order to ſecure their favour. Snelgrave was in the 
king of Dahoome's camp, after his inroad into the 
countries of Ardra and Whidaw ; and ſays, that he was 
a witneſs to the cruelty of this prince, whom he ſaw ſa- 
crifice multitudes to thed eity of his nation. 

The ſame abominable worſhip is likewiſe' practiſed 
occaſionally in the iſlands vifited by Captain Cook, and 
other circumnavigators, in the South Sea. It ſeems 
indeed to have prevailed in every country at one period 
of the progreſs of civilization, and undoubtedly had the 
origin which we have aſſigned to it. 

e ſacrifices of which we have been treating, if we 
except ſome few inſtances, conſiſted of perſons doomed 
by the chance of war, or aſſigned by lot, to be offered. 
But among the nations of Canaan, the victims were pe- 
culiarly choſen, Their own children, and whatever 
was neareſt and deareſt to them, were deemed the moſt 
worthy offering to their god. The Carthaginians, 
who were a colony from 'Tyre, carried with them the 
religion of their mother-country, and inſtituted the 
ſame worſhip in the parts where they ſettled. It con- 
ſiſted in the adoration of ſeveral deities, but particular- 
ly of Kronus; to whom they offered human ſacrifices, 
and eſpecially the blood of children. If the parents 
were not at hand to make an immediate offer, the magi- 
ſtrates did not fail to make choice of what was moſt 
fair and promiſing, that the god might not be defraud- 
ed of his dues. Upon a check being received in Sict- 
ly, and ſome other alarming circumſtances happening, 
Hamilcar without any hefitation laid hold of a boy, and 
offered him on the ſpot to Kronus ; and at the ſame 
time drowned a number of prieſts, to appeaſe the deity 
of the ſea. The Carthaginians another time, upon a 

great defeat of their army by Agathocles, imputed their 


. miſcarriages to the anger of this god, whoſe ſervices had 


deen neglected. Touched with this, and ſeeing the 


were ſomehow obnoxious, yielded themſelves volunta- 


- rily, and were put to death with the others. The ne-- 


ect of which they accuſed themſelves, conſiſted in 
acrificing children purchaſed of parents among the 
poorer ſort, who reared them for that purpoſe, and 
not ſelecting the moſt promiſing, and the moſt honour- 
able, as had been the cuſtom of old. In thort, there 
were particular children brought up for the altar, as 
ſheep are fattened for the ſhambles; and they were 
bought and butchered in the ſame manner. But this 
indiſcriminate way of proceeding was thought to have 
given offence, It is remarkable, that the Egyptians 
ooked out for the moſt ſpecious and handſome perſon 
to be ſacrificed. The Albanians pitched upon the beſt 
man of the community, and made him pay for the 
wickedneſs of the reſt. The Carthaginians choſe what 
they thought the moſt excellent, and at the ſame time 
the moſt dear to them ; which made the lot fall heavy 
upon their children. This is taken notice of by Silius 
Italicus in his fourth book. 

Kronus, to whom theſe ſacrifices were exhibited, was 
an oriental deity, the god of light and fire ; and there- 
fore always worſhiped with ſome reference to that ele- 
ment. See Protnicta. k 

The Greeks, we find, called the deity to whom 
theſe offerings were made Ayraulos ; and feigned that 
ſhe was a woman, and the daughter of Cecrops. But 
how came Cecrops to have any connection with Cy- 
prus? Agraulos is a pots ny and tranſpoſition of the 
original name, which ſhould have been rendered UE 
Aur, or Uk El Aurus ; but has, like many other orien- 
tal titles and names, -been ſtrangely ſophiſticared, and 
is here changed to Agraulos. It was in reality the god 
of light, who was always worſhipped with fire. is 
deity was the Moloch of the Tyrigns and Canaanites, 
and the Melech of the Eaſt ; that is the great and prin- 
cipal god, the god of light, of whom fire was eſteemed 
a ſymbol; and at whoſe ſhrine, inſtead of viler victims, 
they offered the blood of men. 

Such was the Kronus of the Greeks, and the Mo- 
loch of the Phœnicians: and nothing can appear 
more ſhocking than the ſacrifices of the Tyrians and 
Carthaginians, which they performed to this idol, In 
all emergencies of ſtate, and times of general cala- 
mity they devoted what was moſt neceſſary and va- 
luable to them for an offering to the gods, and parti- 
cularly to Moloch. But beſides theſe undetermined 
times of bloodſhed, they had particular and preſcribed 
ſeaſons every year, when children were choſen ont of 
the moſt noble and reputable families, as before men- 
tioned. - If a perſon had an only child, it was the more 
liable to be put to death, as being eſteemed more ac- 
ceptable to the deity, and more efficacious for the ge- 
neral good. Thoſe who were ſacrificed to Kronus 
were thrown into the arms of a molten idol, which 

ſtood in the midſt of a large fire, and was red with 
heat. The arms of it were ſtretched out, with the 
hands turned upwards, as it were to receive them; 
yet ſloping downwards, ſo that they dropt from thence 
into a glowing furnace below. To other gods they 
were otherwiſe ſlaughtered, and, as it is implied, by 
the yery hands.of their parents. What can 3 
or i 
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ſhrine? or a mother the moſt engaging and affec- 
tionate of her daughters, juſt riſing to maturity, to 
be ſlaughtered at the altar of Aſhtaroth or Baal? Juſ- 


tin gelcribes this unnatural cuſtom very pathetically: 


ui homines, ut vidbimat, immolabant et impuberes 
13 hoſftium miſericordiam at) aris admove- 
bant ; pacem ſanguine eorum expoſcentes, pro quorum vitd 
Dii rogari maxime Such was their blind zeal, 
that this was continually practiſed; and ſo much of 
natural affection ſtill left unextinguiſhed, as to render 
the ſcene ten times more ſhocking from the tender- 
neſs which they ſeemed to — | They embraced 
their children with great fondneſs, and encouraged 
them in the gentleſt terms, that they might not be ap- 
palled at the ſight of the helliſh proceſs; begging of 
them to ſubmit with cheertulneſs to this fearful opera- 
tion. If there was any appearance of a tear riſing, or 
a cry unawares eſcaping, the mother ſmothered it 
with her kiſſes, that there might not be any ſhow of 
backwardneſs or conſtraint, but the whole be a free- 
will offering. Theſe cruel endearments over, they ſtab- 
bed them to the heart, or otherwiſe opened the ſluices 
ot life; and with the blood warm, as it ran, beſmeared 
the altar and the grim. viſage of the idol. Theſe were 
the cuſtoms which the Iſraelites learned of the people 
of Canaan, and for which they are upbraided by the 
Pſalmiſt: . They did not deſiroy the nations, concern- 
ing whom the Lord commanded them; but were ming- 
leq among the heathen, and learned their works: yea, 
they ſacrificed their ſons and their daughters unto de- 
vils, and ſhed innocent blood, even the blond of their 
ſons and of their daughters, whom they ſacrificed unto 
the idols of Canaan; and the land was polluted with 
blood. 
and went a-whoring with their own inventions.“ 

Theſe cruel rites, practiſed in ſo many nations, made 
Plutarch debate with himſelf. Whether it would not 
bave been better for the Galatz, or for the Scythians, 
to have had no tradition or conception of any ſuperior 
beings, than to have formed to themſelves notions of 
gods who delighted in the blood of men ; of gods, 
who eſteemed human victims the moſt acceptable and 
perfect ſacrifice? Would it not (ſays he) have been 
more eligible for the Carthaginians to have had the 
atheiſt Critias, or Diagoras, their lawgiver, at the com- 
mencement of their polity, and to have been taught, 
that there was neither god nor demon, than to have ſa- 
crificed, in the manner they were wont, to the god 
which they adored? Wherein they acted, not as the 
perſon did whom Empedocles deſcribes in ſome poe- 
try, where he expoſes this unnatural cuſtom. 'The 
fire there with many idle vows offers up unwittingly 
his ſon for a ſacrifice ; but the youth was ſo changed 
in feature and figure, that his father did not know 
him. Theſe people uſed, knowingly and wilfully, to 
go through this bloody work, and. ſlaughter their own 
offspring. Even they who were childleſs would not 
be exempted from this curſed tribute ; but purchaſed 
children, at a price, of the poorer ſort, and put them to 
death with as little remorſe as one would kill a lamb 
or a chicken. 'The mother, who ſacrificed her child, 
ſtood. by, without any ſeeming ſenſe of what ſhe was 
loſing, and without uttering a groan. If a ſigh did 
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ite horrid to the imagination, than to ſuppoſe a father 
— tne the er of all his ſons to ſuch an infernal 


Thus were they defiled with their own works, 
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by chance eſcape, ſhe loſt all the honour which the $rilege 


propoſed to herſelf in the offering, and the child was 


notwithſtanding ſlain. All the time of this ceremony, ur 


while the children. were murdering, there was a noiſe 
of clarions and tabors ſounding before the idol, that 
the cries and ſhrieks of the victims might not be heard. 
Fell me now (ſays Plutarch) if the monſters of old, 
the Typhons, and the giants, were to expel the gods, 
and to rule the world in their ſtead; could they re- 
quire a ſervice more horrid than theſe infernal rites and 
ſacrifices ?”? 

SACRILEGE, $acxiteciun, the crime of pro- 
faning ſacred things, or things devoted to God ; or 
of alienating to laymen, or common purpoſes, what was 
given to religious perſons and pious uſes. 

SACRISTAN, a church-officer, otherwiſe called 
SEXTON, . 

 SACRISTY, in church-hiſtory, an apartment in 
a church where the ſacred utentils were kept, being 
the ſame with our VISTA. 

SADDLE, is a ſeat upon a horſe's back, contrived 
for the conveniency of the rider. 

A hunting-ſaddle is compoſed of two bows, two 
bands, fore-boliters, pannels, and ſaddle-ſtraps ; and the 
great ſaddle has, beſides theſe parts, corks, hind-bolſers, 
and a trouſſequin. 

The pommel is common to both. 

SADDUCEES, were a famous ſect among the an- 
cient Jews, and conſiſted of perſons of great quality 
and opulence. Reſpecting their origin there are vari- 
ous accounts and various opinions. Epiphanius, and 
after him many other writers, contend, that they took 
their riſe from Doſitheus a ſectary of Samaria, and 
their name from the Hebrew word px ju/t or juſtice, 
from the great juſtice and equity which they ſhowed in 
all their actions; a derivation which neither ſuits the 
word Sadducee nor the general character of the ſect. 
They are thought by ſome too to have been Samaritans; 
but this is by no means probable, as they always at- 
tended the worſhip and ſacrifices at Jeruſalem and never 
at Gerizzim. 

In the Jewiſh Talmud we are told that the Saddu- 
cees derived their name from Sadoc, and that the ſect 
aroſe about 260 years before Chriſt in the time of An- 
tigonus of Socho, preſident of the Sanhedrim at Jeru- 
ſalem, and teacher of the law in the principal divinity 
ſchool of that city. He had often in his lectures, it 
ſeems, taught his ſcholars, that they ought not to ſerve 
God as ſlaves do their malters, from the hopes of a re- 
ward, but merely out of filial love for his own ſake ; 
from which Sadoc and Baithus inferred that there were 
no rewards at all after this life. They therefore ſepa- 
rated from their maſter, and taught that there was no 
reſurreQion nor future ſtate. This new doctrine quick- 
ly ſpread, and gave riſe to the ſect of Sadducees, which 
in many reſpects reſembled the EricuxkAxs. 

Dr e thinks, that the Sadducees were at firſt no 
more than what the Caraites are now; that is, they would 
not receive the traditions of the elders, but ſtuck to the 
written word only; and the Phariſees being great pro- 
moters of thoſe traditions, hence theſe two ſects became 
directly oppoſite to each other. See Prideaux's Conn. 
part. ii b. 2 and 3. and fee alſo Prxaristts and Ca- 
RAITES. 

Afterwards the Sadducees imbibed other doctrines, 

which 


( 
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Sadducces. which rendered them a ſe& truly impious; for they quence of the good or evil fide we have taken, by the Sadduceez, 
— — denied the reſurrection of che dead, and the exiſtence of free choice of our will. They faid alſo,” that God was 
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7 and of the ſpirits or ſouls of men departed far removed from doing or knowing evil, and that man 
( ” 


at. xxii, 23. Acts xxili. 8.) They held, that there 
is no ſpiritual being but God only ; that as to man, 
this world is his all. They did not deny but that we 
had reaſonable ſouls : but they maintained this ſoul was 
mortal; and, by a neceflary conſequence, they denied 
the rewards and puniſhments of another life. They pre- 
tended alſo, that what is ſaid of the exiſtence of angels, 
and of a future reſurrection, are nothing but illuſions. 
St Epiphanius, and after him St Auſtin, have advanced, 
that the Sadducees denied the Holy Ghoſt. But nei- 
ther Joſephus nor the evangeliſts accuſe them of any er- 
ror like this. It has been alſo imputed to them, that 
they thought God corporeal, and that they received 
none of the prophecies. | 

It is pretty difficult to apprehend how they could 


deny the being of angels, and yet receive the books of 
Moſes, where ſuch frequent mention is made of angels 


and of their appearances. © Grotius and M. Le Clerc 
obſerve, that it is very likely they looked upon angels, 
not as particular beings, ſubſiſting of themſelves, but as 
powers, emanations, or qualities, inſeparable from the 
Deity, as the ſun-beams are inſeparable from the ſun. 
Or perhaps they held angels not to be ſpiritual but 


mortal; juſt as they thought that ſubſtance to be which 


animates us and thinks in us. The ancients do not tell 
us how they ſolved this difficulty, that might be urged 
againſt them from ſo many paſſages of the Pentateuch, 
where mention is made of angels. 

As the Sadducees acknowledged neither puniſhments 
nor recompenſes in another life, ſo they were inexorable 
in their chaſtiſing of the wicked. They obſerved the 
law themſelves, and cauſed it to be obſerved by others, 
with the utmoſt rigour. They admitted of none of 
the traditions, n or modifications, of the 
Phariſees ; they kept only to the text of the law; and 
maintained, that only what was written was to be ob- 
ſerved. | 

The Sadducees are accuſed of rejecting all the books 
of Scripture except thoſe of Moſes; and to ſupport this 
opinion, it is obſerved, that our Saviour makes uſe of no 
Scripture againſt them, but paſſages taken out of the 
Pentateuch. But Scaliger produces good proofs to vin- 


dicate them from this reproach. He obſerves, that they 


did not appear in Iſrael till after the number of the holy 
books were fixed; and that if they had been to chooſe 
out of the canonical Scriptures, the Pentateuch was leſs 
favourable to them than any other book, ſince it often 
makes mention of angels and their apparition. Beſides, 
the Sadducees were preſent in the temple and at other 
religious aſſemblies, where the books of the prophets 
were read indifferently as well as thoſe of Moſes. They 
were in the chief employs of the nation, many of them 
were even prieſts, Would the Jews have ſuffered in 
theſe employments perſons that rejected the greateſt 
part of their Scriptures ? Menaſſe-ben-Iſrael ſays ex- 
preſsly, that indeed they did not reject the prophets, 
but that they explained them in a ſenſe very ditterent 
trom that of the other Jews. 

Joſephus aſſures us, that they denied deſtiny or fate; 
alleging, that theſe were only ſounds void of ſenſe, and 
tat all the gocd or evil that happens to vs is in conſe- 


was the abſolute maſter of his on actions. This was 
roundly to deny a providence ; and upon this footing I 
know not, ſays F. Calmet, what could be the religion - 
of the Sadducees, or. what influence they could aſcribe 
to God in thiugs here below. However, it is certain 
they were not only tolerated among the Jews, but that 
they were admitted to the high-prietthood itſelf. John 
Hircanus, high-prieſt of that nation, ſeparated himſelf 
in a ſignal manner from the ſe& of che Phariſees, and 
went over to that of Sadoc. It is ſaid alſo, he gave 
ſtrict command to all the Jews, on pain of death, to re- 
ceive the maxims of this ſet. Ariſtobulus and Alex- 
ander Jannzus, ſon of. Hircanus, continued to favour 
the Sadducees ; and Maimonides aſſures us, that under 
the reign of Alexander Jannæus, they had in poſſeſſion 
all the offices of the Sanhedrim, and that there only 
remained of the party of the Phariſees, Simon the ſon of 
Secra. Caiaphas, who condemned Jeſus Chriſt to death, 
was a Sadducee (Acts, v. 17. iv. 1.) ; as alſo Ananus 
the younger, who put to death St James the brother of 
our Lord. At this day, the Jews hold as heretics that 
ſmall number of Sadducees that are to be found amon 
them. See upon this matter Serrar. Tribæreſ. Menaſe 
ben-Iſrael, De Reſurrectiune mortuorum ; Baſnage*s Hiſtory of 
the Fews, &c.; and Calmet's Difſertation upon the Seas 
of the Fes betore the Commentary of St Mark. 

The ſect of the Sadducees was much reduced by the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and by the diſperſion of the 
Jews; but it revived afterwards. At the beginning of 
the third century it was ſo formidable in Egypt, that 
Ammonim, Origen's maſter, when he ſaw them propa- 
gate their opinions in that country, thought jhimſelf 
obliged to write againſt them, or rather againſt the 
Jews, who tolerated the Sadducees, though they denied 
the fundamental points of their religion. The emperor 
Juſtinian mentions the Sadducees in one of his novels, 
baniſhes them out of all the places of his dominions, 
and condemns them to the ſevereſt puniſhments, as peo- 
ple that maintained atheiſtical and impious tenets ; de- 
nying the reſurrection and the laſt judgment. Annus, 
or Ananus, a diſciple of Juda, fon of Nachman, a fa- 
mous rabbin of the 8th century, declared himſelf, as it is 
ſaid, in favour of the Sadducees, and ſtrenuouſly pro- 
tected them yon their adverſaries. They had alſo a 
celebrated defender in the 12th century, in the perſon 
of Alpharag a Spaniſh rabbin. This doctor wrote 
againſt the Phariſees, the declared enemies of the Sad- 
ducees ; and maintained by his public writings, that the 
purity of Judaiſm was only to be found among the Sad- 
ducees ; that the traditions avowed by the Phariſees 
were uſeleſs ; and that the ceremonies, which they had 
multiplied without end, were an unſupportable yoke. 
The rabbi Abraham-ben-David Italleri replied to Al- 
pharag, and ſupported the ſect of the Phariſees by two 
great arguments, that of their univerſality and that of 
their antiquity. He proved their antiquity by a conti- 
nued ſucceſſion from Adam down to the year 1167; 
and their univerſality, becauſe the Phariſees are ſpread 
all the world over, and are found in all the {ynagogues. 
There are ſtill Sadducees in Africa and in ſeveral other 
places. They deny the immortality of the ſoul, and 
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the reſurreQion of the body: but they are rarely found, 
at leaſt there are but few who declare themſelves for 
theſe opinions. 

SADLER (John), was deſcended from an ancient 
family in Shropthire ; born in 1615 and educated at 
Cambridge, where he became eminent for his great 
knowledge in the oriental languages. He removed to 
Lincoln's-Inn, were he made no ſmall progreſs in the 
ſtudy of the law and in 1644 was admitted one of the 
maſters in chancery, as alſo one of the two maſters of 
requeſts. In 1649 he was choſen town-clerk of Lon- 
don and the ſame year publiſhed his Rights of the king- 
dom, He was tie eſteemed by Oliver Cromwell, 
by whoſe ſpecial warrant he was continued a maſter in 
Chancery, when their number was reduced to fix. By 
his intereſt it was that the Jews obtained the privile 


e 
of building for themſelves a ſynagogue in London. fa 


1658 he was made member of parliament for Yar- 
mouth; and next year was appointed firſt commiſſioner 
under the great ſeal with Mr Taylor, Mr Whitelocke, 
and others, for the probate of wills. In 1660 he pub- 
liſhed his Olbia. Soon after the Reſtoration, he loſt all 
his employments. In the fire of London in 1666, he 
was a great ſufferer ; which obliged him to retire to his 
ſeat of Warmwell in Dorſetſhire, where he lived in a 
private manner till 1674, when he died. 

SADOC, a famous Jewiſh rabbi, and founder of the 
ſect of the Sappucess. 

SADOLET (James), a polite and learned cardinal 
of the Romiſh church, born at Modena in 1477. Leo X. 
made him and Peter Bembus his ſecretaries, an office for 
which they were both well qualified ; and Sadolet was 
ſoon after made biſhop of Carpentras, near Avignon : 
he was made a cardinal in 1536 by Paul III. and em- 
ployed in ſeveral negociations and embaſſies. He died 


in 1547, not without the ſuſpicion of poiſon, for cor- 


reſponding too familiarly with the Proteſtants, and for 
teſtifying too much regard for ſome of their doctors. 
His works, which are all in Latin, were collected in 
1607 at Mentz, in one volume 8vo. All his contem- 
poraries ſpoke of him in the higheſt terms. 
SAFE-cvarD, a protection formerly granted to a 
ſtranger who feared violence from ſome of the king's 


ſubjects for ſeeking his right by courſe of law. 


Sark. Conduct, is a ſecurity given by a prince under 
the great ſeal, to a ſtranger for his Jafe-coming into 
and paſſing out of the realm; the form whereot is in 
Reg. Orig. 25. There are letters of ſafe conduct 
which muſt be enrolled in chancery ; and the perſons 
to whom granted muſt have them ready to ſhow ; and 
touching which there are ſeveral ſtatutes. See PxRRo- 
GATIVE. 

SAFFRON, in the materia medica, is formed of the 
ſtigmata of the crocus officinalis *, dried on a kiln, and 
Of this there are two 
kinds, the Engliſh and Spaniſh ; of which the latter is 
by far the moſt eſteemed. Saffron is principally culti- 
vated in Cambridgeſhire, in a circle of about ten miles 
diameter. The greateſt part of this tract is an open 
level country, with few incloſures ; and the cuſtom 
there is, as in moſt other places, to crop two years, and 
let the land be fallow the third. - Saffron is generally 


Planted upon fallow-ground, and, all others things being 


alike, they prefer that which has borne barley the year 
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leſs than one; and in chooſing, the principal thing they 
have regard to is, that they be well expoſed, the ſoil 
not poor, nor a very ſtiff clay, but a temperate dry 
mould, ſuch as commonly lies upon chalk, and is of an 
hazel colour ; though, if every thing elſe anſwers, the co- 
lour of the mould is pretty much neglected. 

The ground being made choice of about Lady-day or 
the beginning of April, it muſt be carefully ploughed, the 
furrows being drawn tnuch cloſer together, and deeper it 
the ſoil will allow it, than is done for any kind of corn; 
and accordingly the charge is greater. 

About five weeks after, during any time in the month 
of May, they lay between 20 and 30 loads of dung up- 
on each acre, and having ſpread it with great care, they 
plough it in as before. The ſhorteſt rotten dung is the 
beſt ; and the farmers, who have the conveniency of 
making it, ſpare no pains to make it good, being ſure 
of a proportionable price for it. 
they plough a third time, and between every 16 feet and 
an half they leave a broad furrow or trench, which 
ſerves both as a boundary to the ſeveral parcels, and for 
throwing the weeds into at the proper ſeaſon. The 
time of planting is commonly in the month of July. 
The only inſtrument uſed at this time is a ſmall narrow 
ſpade, commonly called a ſpit-ovel. The method is 
this: One man with his ſhovel raiſes about three or four 
inches of earth, and throws it before him about fix or 
more inches. 'Two perſons, generally women, follow 
with roots, which they place in the fartheſt edge of the 
trench made by the digger, at about three inches from 
each other. As ſoon as the digger has gone once the 
breadth of the ridge, he begins again at the other ſide ; 
and, digging as before, covers the roots laſt ſet, which 
makes room for another row of roots at the ſame diſ- 
tance from the firſt that they are from one another. 
The only dexterity neceſſary in digging is, to leave 
ſome part of the firſt ſtratum of earth untouched, to lie 
under the roots ; and, in ſetting, to place the roots di- 
realy upon their bottom. The quantity of roots plant- 
ed on an acre is generally about 16 quarters, or 128 
buſhels. From the time of planting till the beginning 
of September, or ſometimes later, there is no more a- 
bour required ; but at that time they begin to vege- 
tate, and are ready to ſhow themſelves above ground, 
which may be known by digging up a few of the roots. 
The ground is then to be pared with a ſharp hoe, and 
the weeds raked into the furrows, otherwiſe they would 
hinder the growth of the ſaffron. In ſome time after, 
the flowers appear. 

They are gathered before they are full blown, as well 
as after, and the proper time for it is early in the morn- 
ing. The owners of the ſaffron: fields get together a 
ſufficient number of hands, who pull off the whole 
flowers, and throw them by handfuls into a baſket, 
and ſo continue till about 11 o'clock. Having then 
carried home the flowers, they immediately fall to pic k- 
ing out the ſtigmata or chives, and together with them. 
a pretty large proportion of the ſtylus itſelf, or ſtring 
to which they ar! attached: the reſt of the flower they 
throw away as ui leſs. Next morning they return to 
the field, without garding whether the weather be 
wet or dry; and ſo n daily, even on Sundays, till the 
whole crop is gathe d.— The next labour is to dry 
the chives on the kiln The kiln is built upon a thick 


plank 


About midſummer — 
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ſupported by four ſhort legs; the outſide conſiſts of 
eight pieces of wood of three inches thick, in form of a 
quadrangular frame, about 12 inches ſquare at the bot- 
tom on the inſide, and 22 on the upper Fd; which 
laſt is likewiſe the perpendicular height of it. On the 
foreſide is left a hole ot about eight inches ſquare, and 
ſour inches above the plank, through which the fire is 
put in; over all the reſt laths are laid pretty thick, 


cloſe to one another, and nailed to the frame already 


mentioned. They are then plaſtered over on both 
ſides, as are alſo the planks at bottom, very thick, to 
ſerve for an hearth. Over the mouth is laid a hair- 
cloth, fixed to the edges of the kiln, and likewiſe to 
two rollers or moveable pieces of wood, which are turn- 
ed by wedges or ſcrews, in order to ſtretch the cloth. 
Inſtead of the hair-cloth, ſome people uſe a net- work 
of iron-wire, by which the ſaffron is ſooner dried, and 
with lefs fuel ; but the difficulty of preſerving it from 
burning makesthe hair-clothpreferred by the belt judges. 
The kiln is placed in a light part of the houſe ; and they 
begin with putting five or fix ſheers of white paper on 
the hair-cloth, and upon theſe they lay out the wet ſat. 
fron two or three inches thick. It is then covered with 
ſome other ſheets of paper, and over theſe they lay a 
coarſe blanket five or ſix times doubled, or inſtead of 
this, a canvas pillow filled with ſtraw ; and after the 
fire has been lighted for ſome time, the whole is cover- 
ed with a board having a conſiderable weight upon it. 
At firſt they apply a pretty ſtrong heat, to make the 
chives faweat as they call it; and at this time a great 
deal of care is neceſſary to prevent burning. When it 
has been thus dried about an hour, they turn the cakes 


of ſaffron upſide down, putting on the coverings and 


weight as before, If no ſiniſter accident happens du- 
ring theſe firſt two hours, the danger is thought to 
be over; and nothing more is requiſite than to keep 
up a very gentle fire for 24 hours, turning · the cake 
every half hour. That fuel is beſt which yields the 
leaſt ſmoke ; and for this reaſon charcoal is preferable 
to all others. | 

The quantity of ſaffron produced at a crop is uncer- 
tain, Sometimes five or ſix pounds of wet chives are 
got from one rood, ſometimes not above one or two ; 
and ſometimes not ſo much as is ſufficient to defray the 
expence of gathering and drying. But it is always ob- 
ſerved, that about five pounds of wet ſaffron go to make 
one pound of dry for the firſt three weeks of the crop, 


and fix pounds during the laſt week. When the heads 


are planted very thick, two pounds of dry ſaffron may 
at a medium be allowed to an acre for the firſt crop, 
and 24 pounds for the two remaining ones, the third 
being conſiderably larger than the ſecond. 

To obtain the ſecond and third crops, the labour of 
hoeing, gathering, picking, &c. already mentioned, muſt 
be repeated ; and about midſummer, after the third crop 
is gathered, the roots muſt all be taken up and tran. 
planted. For taking up the roots, ſom mes the plough 
is made uſe of, and ſometimes a fe &ed hoe; and then 
the ground is harrowed once or ice over. During 
u the time of ploughing, barre fing, Kc. 15 or more 
people will find any, enough 3% follow and gather the 
heads as they are turned ur” The roots are next to 
be carried to the houſe in ſa” , where they are cleaned 


and raſed. This labour nſiſts in cleaning the roots 
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thoroughly from earth, decayed old pieces, neolucra, Saffron 


or excreſcencesz after which they become fit to be 
planted in new ground immediately, or they. may be 
kept for ſome time, without danyer of ſpoiling. The 
quantity of roots taken up in proportion to thoſe plant- 
ed is uncertain ; but, at a medium, 24 quarters of clean 
roots, fit to be planted, may be had from each acre.— 
There ſometimes happens a remarkable change in the 
roots of ſaffroꝶ and ſome other plants. As ſoon as they 
begin to thoot upwards, there are commonly two or 
three large tap-roots ſent forth from the ſide of the old 
one, which will run two or three inches deep into the 
pom At the place where theſe bulbs firſt come out 

om, the old one will be formed ſometimes, though not 
always, and the tap-root then decays. The bulb in- 


"creaſes in bigneſs, and at laſt falls quite off; which 


commonly happens in April, But many times theſe 
tap-roots never produce any bulbs, and remain barren 


for ever after. All ſuch roots therefore ſhould be thrown 


away in the 'making a new plantation. 'This degene- 
racy of the roots isa diſeaſe for which no cure is as yet 


"known. 


When ſaffron is offered to ſale, that kind ought to 
be choſen which has the broadeſt blades ; this being 


the mark by which Engliſk ſaffron is diſtinguiſhed from 


the foreign. It ought to be of an orange or fiery-red 
colour, and to yield a dark yellow tincture. It ſhould 
be choſen freſh, not above a year old, in cloſe cakes, 
neither dry nor yet very moiſt, tough and firm in tear- 
ing, of the ſame colour within as without, and of a 


ſtrong, acrid, diffuſive ſmell, 


This drug has been reckoned a very elegant and uſe- 
ful aromatic. Beſides the virtues it has in common 
with other ſubſtances of that claſs, it has been account- 
ed one of the higheſt cordials, and is ſaid to exhilarate 
the ſpirits to ſock a degree as, when taken in large do- 
ſes, to occaſion immoderate mirth, involuntary laughter, 
and the ill effects which follow from the abuſe of ſpiri- 
tuous liquors, This medicine is particularly ſerviceable 
in hyſteric depreſſions proceeding from a cold cauſe or 
obſtruction of the uterine ſecretions, where. other aro- 
matics, even thoſe of the more generous kind, have 
little effect. Saffron imparts the whole of its virtue 
and colour to rectified ſpirit, proof-ſpirit, wine, vinegar 
and water, A tincture drawn with vinegar loſes 
greatly of its colour in keeping ; the watery and vinous 
tinctures are apt to grow ſour, and then loſe their co- 
lour alſo : that made in pure ſpirit keeps in perfection 
for many years, 

Meadow-Sarrxonv., See CoLcnicunm. 

SAGAN, in ſcripture-hiftory, the ſuffragan or de- 
puty of the Jewiſh high prieſt. According to ſome 
writers, he was only to officiate for him when he was 
rendered incapable of attending the ſervice through ſick- 
neſs or legal uncleanneſs on the day of expiation ; or, 
according to others, he was to aſſiſt the high-prieſt in 
the care of the affairs of the temple and the ſervice of 
the press. | 

SAGAPENUM, in pharmacy, &c. a gum-refin 
brought to us in two forms; the finer and purer is in 
looſe granules or ſingle drops; the coarſer kind is in 
maſſes compoſed of theſe drops of various ſizes, cement- 
ed together by a matter of the ſame kind. In either 
caſe, it is of a firm compact ſubſtance, conſiderably 
heavy, and of a reddiſh colour on the outſide, 1 
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within, and ſpotted in many places with ſmall yellowiſh 
or whitiſh ſpecks. Its ſmell is ſtrong and diſagreeable ; 


its taſte acrid and unpleaſant. 

It is brought to us from Perſia and the Eaſt Indies. 
- The plant which produces it has never been deſcribed ; 
but is ſuppoſed to be, as Dioſcorides ſays, of the ferula 
kind, from the feeds and fragments of the ſtalks ſome- 
times met with in the body of it. 

Sagapenum is a very great attennant, aperient, and 
diſcutient. It is good in all diſorders of the breaſt that 
owe their origin to a tough phlegm. It has alſo been 
found to diſcuſs tumors m the nervous parts in a re- 
markable manner ; and to give relief in habitual head- 
achs, where almoſt all things elſe have failed. Its doſe 
is from ten grains to two ſcruples ; but it is now ſeldom 
given alone. It has been found, however, to do great 
things in aſthmas ; in obſtructions of the viſcera, par- 
ticularly the ſpleen; in nervous complaints; and even in 
epilepſies. It alſo promotes the menſes, and expels the 
ſecundines ; and is an ingredient in the theriaca, mith- 
ridate, and other of the ſhop compoſitions. 

SAGE, in botany. See SALY14. 


Sad (Alain Rene), an q en French romance- 


writer, was born at Ruys in Brittany in the year 1667. 
He had a fine flow of imagination, was a complete maſ- 
ter of the French and Spaniſh languages, and wrote ſe- 
veral admired romances in imitation of the Spaniſh au- 
thors. 'Theſe were, The Bachelor of Salamanca, 2 vols 
12mo ; New Adventures of Don Quixote, 2 vols 12mo z 
The Devil on Two Sticks, 2 vols 12mo ; and Gil Blas, 
4 vols 12mo. He produced alſo ſome comedies, and 
other pieces of pleaſantry; and died in 1747, in a 
little houſe near Paris, where he ſupported himſelf by 
writing. 
Sas (the reverend John), ſo juſtly admired by all 
who knew him for his claſſical learning and reaſoning 
powers, was born, in 1652, in the pariſh of Creich and 
county of Fife, North Britain, where his anceſtors had 
lived for ſeven generations with great reſpect though 
with little property. His fathef was a captain in Lord 
Duffus's regiment, and fought for his king and coun- 
try when Monk ſtormed Dundee on the zoth of Au- 
guſt 1651. | | 
The iſſue of the civil wars, and the loyalty of cap- 
tain. Sage, left him nothing to beſtow upon his ſon but 
a liberal edacation and his own principles of piety and 
virtue. In thoſe days the Latin language was 2 
in the parochial ſchools of Scotland with great ability 
and at a trifling expence ; and after young Sage had 
acquired a competent knowledge of that language at 
one of thoſe uſeful ſeminaries, his father, without re- 


ceiving from an ungrateful court any recompence for 


what he had loſt in the cauſe of royalty, was ſtill able 
to ſend him to the univerſity of St Andrew's, where 
having remained in college the uſual number of terms 
or ſons, and performed the exerciſes required by the 


ſtatutes, he was admitted to the degree of maſter of 


arts, the higheſt honour which it appears he ever re- 
ceived from any univerſity. 9 

During his reſidence in St Andrew's he ſtudied the 
Greek and Roman authors with great diligence, and 
was likewiſe inſtructed in logic, metaphyſics, and ſuch 
other branches of philoſophy as then obtained in the 


ſchools, which, though we affect to ſmile at them in 


this enlightened age, 


e always ſpoke of as highly uſe- 
Vor. XVI. | | 
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ful to him who would underitand the poets, hiſtorians, Bar. 


and orators of ancient Greece, and even the fathers of 
the Chriſtian church. In this opinion every man will 
agree with him who is at all acquainted with the an- 
cient metaphyſics, and has read the writings of Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Origen, Tertullian, Chryſoſtome, 
and other fathers of great name; for each of. thoſe 
writers adopted the principles of ſome one or other of 
the philoſophical ſects, reaſoned from their notions, and 
often made uſe of their terms and phraſes. 

When Mr Sage had taken his maſter's degree, the 
narrowneſs of his fortune compelled him to accept of 
the firſt literary employment which was off-red to him ; 
and that happened to be nothing better than the office 
of ſchoolmaſter in the pariſh of Bingry in Fifeſhire, 
whence he was ſoon removed to Tippermuir in the 
county of Perth. In theſe humble ſtations, though he 
wanted many of the neceſſaries and almoſt all the com- 
forts of life, he proſecuted his ſtudies with great ſuc- 
ceſs ; but in doing ſo, he unhappily imbibed the ſeeds of 
ſeveral diſeaſes which afflicted him through life, and 
notwithſtanding the native vigour of his conſtitution 
impaired his health and ſhortened his days. From the 
miſerable drudgery of a pariſh-ſchoolmaſter, he was 
relieved by Mr Drummond of Cultmalur:gie, who in- 
vited him to ſuperintend the education of his ſons, 
whom he accompanied firſt to the public ſchool at 
Perth, and afterwards to the univerſity of St Andrew's. 
This was ſtill an employment by no means adequate to 
his merit, but it was not wholly without advantages. 
At Perth he gained the friendſhip and eſteem of Dr 
Roſe, afterwards lord biſhop of Edinburgh, and at St 
Andrew's of every man capable of properly eſtimating 
genius and learning. 

The education of his pupils was completed in 1684, 
when he was left with no determinate object of purſuit. 
In this moment of indeciſion, his friend Dr Roſe, who 
had been promoted from the parſonage of Perth to the 
profeſſorſhip of divinity in the univerſity which he 
was leaving, recommended him ſo effectually to his 
uncle then archbiſhop of Glaſgow, that he was by that 
prelate admitted into orders and preſented to one of 
the churches in the city. He was then about 34 years 
of age, had ſtudied the Scriptures with great aſſiduity, 
was no ſtranger to eccleſialtical hiſtory, or the apologies 
and other writings of the ancient fathers, was thorough 
maſter of ſchool-divinity, had examined with great ac · 
curacy the modern controverlies, eſpecially thoſe be- 
tween the Romiſh and reformed churches, and between 
the Calviniſts and Remonſtrants; and it was perhaps to 
his honour that he did not fully approve of all the ar- 
ticles of faith ſubſcribed by any one of theſe contend- 


ing ſeQs of Chriſtians. 


A. man ſo far advanced in life, and ſo thoroughly 
accompliſhed as a ſcholar, would naturally be looked 
up to by the greater part of the clergy as ſoon as 
he became one of their body. This was in fact the 
caſe : Mr Sage was, immediately on his admiſſion into 
orders, appointed clerk to the ſynod or preſbytery of 
Glaſgow ; an office of great truſt and reſpectability, to 
which we know nothing ſimilar in the church of Eng- 
and. 

During the eſtabliſhment of epiſcopacy in Scotland, 
from the reſtoration of Charles II. till the year 1690, 
the authority of the biſhops, though they poſſeſſed the 
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They did every thing with 
the conſent of the preſbyters over whom they preſided. 
Dioceſan ſynods were held at ſtated times for purpoſes 
of the ſame kiad with thoſe which employ the meetings 
of preſbyteries at preſent (ſee PazsByYTERIANS), and 


the only prerogative which the biſhop ſeems to have 


enjoyed was to be permanent preſident, with a vega 
tive voice over the deliberations of the aſſembly. e 
acts of each ſynod, and ſometimes the charge deliver- 
ed by the biſhop at the opening of it, 'were regiſtered 
in a book kept by the clerk, who was always one of 
the molt eminent of the dioceſan clergy. 

Mr Sage continued in this office, diſcharging in Glaſ- 
gow all the duties of a clergyman, in ſuch a manner 
as endeared him to his flock, and gained him the eſteem 
even of thoſe who were diſſenters from the eſtabliſli- 
ment. Many of his brethren were trimmers in eccle- 
ſiaſtical as well as in civil politics. They had been re- 
publicans and preſbyterians in the days of the cove- 
nant ; and, with that ferocious zeal which too often cha- 
racterizes intereſted converts, had concurred in the ſeve- 
rities which, during the reign of Charles II. were ex- 
erciſed againſt the party whom they had forſaken at 
his reſtoration. When that party again raiſed its head 
during the infatuated reign of James, and every thing 
indicated an approaching change of the eſtabliſhment, 
thoſe whoſe zeal for the church had ſo lately incited 
them to perſecute the diſſenters ſuddenly became all 

entleneſs and condeſcenſion, and advanced towards 
8 preſbyterians as to their old friends. | 

The conduct of Mr Sage was the reverſe of this. 
He was an epiſcopalian and a royaliſt from conviction : 
and in all his diſcourſes public and private he laboured 
to inſtil into the minds of others the principles which 
to himſelf appeared to have their foundation in truth. 
To perſecution he was at all times an enemy, whilſt 
he never tamely betrayed through fear what be thought 
it his duty to maintain. The conſequence was, hae 
in the end of the year 1688 he was treated by the 
rabble, which in the weſtern counties of Scotland roſe 
againſt the eſtabliſhed church, with greater lenity than 
his more complying brethren, Whilſt they, without 
the ſmalleſt apprehenſion of their danger, were torn from 
their families by a lawleſs force, and many of them 
perſecuted in the crueleſt manner, he was privately 
warned to withdraw from Glaſgow, and never more to 
return to that city. So much was conſiſtency of con- 
duct and a ſteady adherence to principle reſpected by 
. thoſe who ſeemed to reſpect nothing elſe. | 

Mr Sage retired to the metropolis, and carried with 
him the Prnodical book, which was afterwards demand- 
ed by the preſbytery of Glaſgow, but not recovered 
till about three or four years ago, that, on the death of 
a nephew of Dr Roſe the lalt eſtabliſhed biſhop of 
Edinburgh, it was found in his poſſeſſion, and reſtored 
to the preſbytery to which it belonged. Mr Sage had 
detained it and given it to his dioceſan and friend, from 
the fond hope that epiſcopacy would ſoon be re-eſta- 


bliſhed in Scotland; and it was doubtleſs with a view 


to contribute what he could to the realifing of that 
hope, that, immediately on his being obliged to leave 
Glaſgow, he commenced a keen polemical writer. At 
Edinburgh he preached a while, till refuſing to take 
the oaths of allegiance when required by the govern- 
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ment, he was obliged to retire, ' Tn this extremity, he 
found protection in the houſe of Sir William Bruce, 
the ſheriff of- Kinroſs, who approved his principles and 
admired his virtue. Returning to Edinburgh, in 1695, 
he was obſerved, and obliged to abſcond, Yet he re- 
turned in 1696, when his friend Sir William Bruce 
was impriſoned as a ſuſpected perſon, He was ſoon 


forced to look for reſuge in the hills of Angus, under 


the name of Jackſon, ., | n 
Aſter a While Mr Sage found a ſaſe retreat with 
the counteſs of Callendar, who. employed him to in- 
ſtrut her family as chaplain, and her ſons as tutor. 
Theſe occupations did not wholly engage his active 
mind : for he employed his pen in defending his order, 
or in expoſing his oppreſſors. When the counteſs of 
Callendar had no longer ſons to. inſtru, Sage accept- 
ed the invitation of Sir John Stuart of Garntully, who 
wanted the help of a chaplain, and the converſation of 
a ſeholar. With Sir John he continued till the decency 
of his manners, and the extenſiveneſs of his learning, 
recommended him to a higher ſtation. And, on t 
25th of January 1705, he was conſecrated 'a biſho 
by Paterſon the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, Roſe the bi- 
ſhop of Edinburgh, and Douglas the biſhop of Dum- 
blain. But this promotion did not prevent ſickneſs 
from falling on him in November 1706. Aſter linger- 
ing for many months in Scotland, he tried the effect 
of the waters of Bath in 1709, without ſucceſs. At 
Bath and at London he remained a twelvemonth, re- 
cogniſed by the great and careſſed by the learned. Yet 
though he was invited to ſtay, he returned in 1710 
to his native country, which he deſired to ſee, and 
where he wiſhed to die. And though his body was 
debilitated, he engaged, with undiminiſhed vigour of 


mind in the publication of the works of Drummond 


of Hawthornden, to which the celebrated Ruddiman 
lent his aid. Biſhop Sage died at Edinburgh on the 
7th of June 1711, lamented by his friends for his vir- 
tues, and feared by his adverſaries for his talents. 

His works are, iſt, Two letters concerning the 
Perſecution of the Epiſcopal Clergy in Scotland, which 
with other two by different authors were printed in one 
volume at London in 1689. - 2dly, An Account of the 
late Eſtabliſhment of Preſbyterian Government by the 
Parliament of Scotland, in 1690, London, 1693. 3dly, 
The Fundamental Charter of Preſbyters, London, 
1695. Athly, The Principles of the Cyprianick Age 
with regard to Epiſcopal Power and Juriſdiction, Lon- 
don, 1695. Fthly, A Vindication of the Principles 
of the Cyprianick Age, London, 1701. öthly, Some 
Remarks on the Letter from a Gentleman in the City, 


to a Miniſter in the Country, on Mr David William- 


ſon's Sermon before the General Aſſembly, Edinburgh, 
1703. 7thly, A Brief Examination of ſome Things 
in Mr Meldrum's Sermon, preached on the 16th of 
May 1703, NN a Toleration tu thoſe of the Epiſ- 
copal Perſuaſion, Edinburgh, 1703. Sthly, The Rea- 
ſonableneſs of a Toleration of thoſe of the Epiſcopal 
Perſuaſion inquired into purely on Church Principles, 
Edinburgh, 1704. gthly, The Life of Gawin Dou- 
|  _Iothlz, An Introduction to Drum- 
mond's Hiſtory of the Five Jameſes, Edinburgh, 1711. 
Of the principles maintained in theſe publications, dif- 


Ferent readers will think very differently ; and it is pro- 


bable that the acrimony diſplayed in ſome of them will 


* 


Cazene ting un condemned in the preſent day; whilſt the 


and acuteneſs of their author will be univer- 

y acknowledged and _— all who can diſtin- 
guiſh merit in a friend or an adverſary. 
SAGENE, a Ruſſian long meaſure, 50 of which 
make a verſt : the ſagene is equal to ſeven Engliſh feet. 
© SAGINA, in botany: A genus of the tetragynia 
order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 22d order, 
Caryophyllei. The calyx is tetraphyllous ; the petals 
four ; the capſule is unilocular, quadrivalved, and poly- 
ſpermous. | 
© SAGITTARIA, axzow-HtaD: A genus of the poly- 
andria order, belonging to the moncecia elaſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the fifth or- 
der, Tripelatoidee. The male calyx is tryphillous ; the 
corolla tripetalous ; the filaments generally about 14 ; 
the female calyx is triphyllous ; the corolla tripetalous; 
many piſtils; and many naked ſeeds. There are four 
ſpecies of which the moſt remarkable is the ſagittifolia, 
growing naturally in many parts of England. The root 
is compoſed of many ſtrong fibres, which ſtrike into the 
mud ; the footſtalks of the leaves are in length propor- 
tionable to the depth of the water in which they grow ; 
ſo they are ſometimes almoſt a yard long : they are 
thick and fungous ; the leaves, which float upon the 
water, are ſhaped like the point of an arrow, the two 
ears at their baſe ſpreading wide aſunder, and are very 
ſharp-pointed. The flowers are produced upon long 
ſtalks which riſe above the leaves, ſtanding in whorls 
round them at the joints. They conſiſt of three broad 
white petals, with a cluſter of ſtamina in the middle, 
which have purple ſummits. There is always a bulb 
. at the lower part of the root, growing in the ſolid 
earth beneath the mud. This bulb conſtitutes a con- 
ſiderable part of the food of the Chineſe ; and upon 
that account they cultivate it. Horſes, goats, and 
ſwine eat it; cows are not fond of it. 

SAGITTARIUS, in aſtronomy, the name of one, 
of the 12 ſigns of the zodiac, | 

SAGO, a ſimple brought from the Eaſt Indies, of 
conſiderable uſe in diet as a reſtorative. It 1s produ. 
ced from a ſpecies of palm-tree (Cres circinalis, L.) 
growing ſpontaneouſly in the Eaſt Indies without any 
culture. The progreſs of its vegetation in the early 
ſages is very flow. At firſt it is a mere ſhrub, thick 
ſet with thorns, which makes it difficult to come near it ; 
but as ſoon as its ſtem is once formed, it riſes in a ſhort 
time to the height of go feet, is about fix feet in cir- 
cumference, and imperceptibly loſes its thorns, Its lig- 
neous bark is about an inch in thickneſs, and covers 
u multitude of long fibres; which, being interwoven 
one with another, envelope a maſs of a gummy kind 
of meal. As ſoon as this tree is ripe, a whitith duſt, 
which tranſpires through the pores of the leaves, and 
adheres to their extremities, proclaims its maturity. The 
Malais then cut them down near the root, divide them 
into ſeveral ſections, which they ſplit into quarters: 
they then ſcoop out the maſs of mealy ſubſtance, which 
is enveloped by and adheres to the fibres ; they dilute it 
in pure water, and then paſs it through a ſtraining bag 
of fine cloth, in order. to ſeparate it from the fibres, 
When this paſte has loſt part of its moiſture by evapora- 
tion, the Malais throw it into a kind of earthen veſlels, 


of different ſhapes, where they allow it to dry and hard- 
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en. This paſte is wholeſome nouriſhing food, and pre- 
ſerves for many years. The Indians eat it diluted with 
water, and ſometimes baked or boiled. Through a 
principle of humanity, they reſerve the fineſt part of 
this meal for the aged and infirm. A jelly is ſometimes 
made of it, which 1s white and of a delicions flavour. 

SAGUM, in Roman antiquity, a military habit, 
open from top to bottom, and uſually faltened on the 
right ſhoulder with a buckle or claſp. It was not dit- 
ferent in ſhape from the chlamys of the Greeks and the 
faludamentum of the generals. The only difference 
between them was, that the paludamentum was made 
of a richer ſtuff, was generally of a purple colour, and 
both longer and fuller than the ſagum. | 

SAGUNTUM, an ancient town of Spain, now 
called Morvedro, where there are ſtill the ruins of a Ro- 
man amphickeatre to be ſeen. The new town is ſcat- 
ed on a river called Morvedro, 15 miles to the north 
of Valencia, in E. Long. o. 10. N. Lat. 39. 38. It 
was taken by Lord Peterborough in 1706. 

SAICK, or Saique, a Turkiſh veſſel, very com- 
mon in the Levant for carrying merchandize. 

SAIDE, the modern name of Sidon. Sce S100x. 

SAIL, in navigation, an afſemblage of ſeveral 
breadths of canvas ſewed together by the liſts, and 
edged round with cord, faſtened to the yards of a ſhip, 
to make it drive before the wind. See Shir. 


The edges of the cloths, or pieces, of which a ſail is 


compoſed are generally ſewed together with a double 
ſeam ; and the whole is ſkirted round at the edges with 
a cord, called the Goll. rope. 

Although the form of ſails is extremely different, 
they. are all nevertheleſs triangular or quadrilateral 
figures ; or, in other words, their ſurfaces are contained 
either between three or four ſides. 

The former of theſe are ſometimes ſpread by a yard, 
as lateen-ſails ; and otherwiſe by a ſtay, as ſtay ſails; 
or by a maſt, as ſhoulder-of-mutton ſails ; in all which 


Sagum 
| 


Sail, 
_— ——_ 


caſes the foremoſt leech or edge is attached to the ſaid 


yard, maſt, or Ray, throughout its whole length. The 
latter, or thoſe which are four-ſided, are either extend- 
ed by yards, as the principal fails of a ſhip ; or by 
yards and booms, as the ſtudding-ſails, drivers, ring- 
tails, and all thoſe ſails which are ſet occaſionally ; or 
by gaffs and booms, as the main-ſails of ſloops and bri- 
gantines. | 
The principal fails of a ſhip (Plate CCCCXLIV. 
fig. 2.) are the courſes or lower ſails a ; the top-ſails &, 
which are next in order above the courſes ; and the top- 
gallant fails c, which are expanded above the top-fails. 

The courſes are the main-ſail, fore-ſail and mizen, 
main ſtay-ſail, fore ſtay-ſail, and mizen ſtay-ſail : but 
more particularly the three firſt, The main-ſay fail is 
rarely uſed except in ſmall veſſels. 

In all quadrangular fails the upper edge is called 
the head; the fides or ſkirts are called {eches ; and the 
bottom or lower edge is termed the foot. If the head 
is parallel to the foot, the two lower corners are deno- 
minated clues, and the upper corners earings. 

In all triangular fails, and in thoſe four-fided ſails 
wherein the head is not parallel to the foot, the fore- 
moſt corner at the foot is called the zach, and the af- 
ter lower corner the clue; the foremoſt perpendicular or 
ſloping edge is called the fore leech, and the hindmoſt 


the after-leech. 
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The heads of all four-ſided fails, and the fore-leeches 


wo of lateen-ſails, are attached to their reſpective yard or 


gaff by a number of ſmall cords called ro. band; and 
the extremities are tied to the yard-arms, or to the 
peek of the FS by earings. 

The ſtay-ſails are extended npon ſtays between the 
maſts, whereon they are drawn up or down occaſionally, 
as a curtain flides upon its rod, and the lower parts are 
ſtretched out by a tack and ſheet. The clues of a top- 
ſail are drawn out to the extremities of the lower yard, 


by two large ropes called the zop-/ail ſheets ; and the 


clues of the top-gallant ſails are in like manner ex- 
tended upon the top-ſail yard-arms, as exhibited by 
hy. 2. 

erte ſtudding-ſails are ſet beyond the leeches. or 
{kirts of the main-fail and fore-fail, or of the top-fails or 
top-gallant fails of a ſhip. Their upper and lower edges 
are accordingly extended by poles run out beyond the 
extremities of the yards for this purpoſe. 'Thoſe fails, 
however, are only ſet in fayourable winds and moderate 
weather. 

All fails derive their name from the maſt, yard, or 
ſtay, upon which they are extended. Thus the princi- 
pal ſail extended upon the main-maſt is called the main- 
fail, d; the next above, which ſtands upon the main- 
top maſk, is termed the main-top ſail, e; and the higheſt, 
which is ſpread acrofs the main-top-gallant malt, is 
named the main top-gallant ſail, f. 

In the ſame manner there is the fore-ſail, g; the 
fore top-ſail, ; and the fore-top-gallant-ſail, i; the 
mizen, &; the mizen top-ſail, /; and mizen top-gal- 
Jant-ſail, . Thus alſo there is the main-ſtay-ſail, ; 
main-top-maſt ſtay-ſail, p; and main-top-gallant ſtay- 
ſail, g ; with a middle ſtay-ſail which ſtands between 
the two laſt. 

N. B. All theſe Ray-ſails are between the main and 
fore-maſts. 

The flay-ſails between the main-maſt and mizen-maſt 
are the mizen ſtay-ſail, ; and the mizen top-maſt 
Ray-ſail, ; and ſometimes a mizen top-gallant ſtay- ſail 
above the latter. 

The ſtay-ſails between the foremaſt and the bow- 
fprit are the fore ſtay-ſail, :; the fore top-maſt ſtay-ſail 
; and the jib, x. There is beſides two ſquare fails 
extended by yards under the bow-ſprit, one of which 
is 2 the Grit. ſail, y; and the other the ſprit. ſail 
Nai, ⁊- 

e ſtudding-ſails being extended upon the different 
yards of the main maſt and fore-maſt, are likewiſe na- 
med according to their ſtations, the lower, top-maſt, 
or 1op-gallant ſtudding ſa ls. 

The rop:s by which the lower yards of a ſhip are 
hoiſted up to their proper height on the maſts, are 
called thejears. In all other ſails the ropes employed 
for this purpoſe are called haltards, 

The principal fails are then expanded by haliards, 
ſheets, and bowlines ; except the courſes, which are al- 
ways ſtretched out below by a tack and ſheet. They 
are drawn up together, or truſſed up, by bunt-lines, 
clue-lines, dd; leech. lines, ee; reef-tackles, ff; flab- 
line, g; and ſpiling lines. As the bunt. lines and leech- 
lines paſs on the other fide of the ſai), they are expreſ- 
ſed by the dotted line; in the figure. 

The courſes, top ſails, and top-gallant ſails, are 
wheeled about the maſt, ſo as to ſuit the various direc- 
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tions of the wind by braces, 


The higher ſtud - 
ding fails, and in | 
down, ſo as to be furled, or taken in, by down-« 
hauls. 

Some experienced ſail-makers contend, that it would 


be of much advantage if many of the ſails of ſhips were 


made of equal magnitude; in which caſe, when neceſſi- 
ty required it, they could be interchangeably uſed. For 
example, as the mizen top-ſail is now made nearly as 
large as the main ant fail, it would be eaſy to 
make the yards, maſts, and fails, ſo as mutually to ſuit 
each other. The main and fore-top ſails differ about 
two feet at head and foot, and from one to three feet 
in depth. Theſe likewiſe could be eaſily made alike, 
and in ſome caſes they are ſo. The ſame may be ſaid 
of the main and fore top-gallant fails, and of the mizen 
top-gallant ſail, and main fore- royal. The main-ſail 
and fore-fail might alſo, with reſpect to their head, be 
made alike ; but as the former has a gore at the leech, 
and a larger gore at the foot for clearing it of the gal- 
lows, boats, &c. which the latter has not, there might 
be more difficulty in arranging them. The difficulty, 
however, appears not to be inſurmountable. Theſe al- 
terations, it is thought, would be extremely uſeful in 
the event of loſing ſails by ſtreſs of weather. Fewer 


ſails would be thus neceſſary, leſs room would be requi- 


red to ſtow them, and there would be leſs danger of con- 
fuſion in taking them out. But perhaps the utility of 
thele alterations will be more felt in the merchant-ſervice 
than in the navy, which latter has always a large ſtore 
of ſpare ſails, and ſufficient room to ſtow them in or- 
der. Thus, too, ſpare yards and maſts might be conſi- 
derably reduced in number, and yet any calbat damages 
more eaſily repaired at ſea. Top- maſt ſtudding ſails are 
occaſionally ſubſtituted for awnings, and might, by a 
very little attention in planning the rigging of a ſhip, 
be ſo contrived as to anſwer both purpoles. See Saie- 
BUILDING. | 

SA1L is alſo a name applied to any veſſel beheld at 
a diſtance under fail. | 

To fet Saut, is to unfurl and expand the ſails upon 
their reſpective yards and ſtays, in order to begin the 
action of ſailing. | ES 

To Male Sari, is to ſpread an additional quantity 
of ſail, ſo as to increaſe the ſhip's velocity. 

To ſhorten Salt, is to reduce or take in part of the 
ſails, with an intention to diminiſh the ſhip's velocity. 

To Strike Salt, is to lower ſuddenly. This is 
particularly ufed in faluting or doing homage to a ſu- 
perior force, or to one wham the law of nations ac- 
knowledges as ſuperior in certain regions. Thus all 
ſoreign veſſels ſtrike to a Britiſh man of war in the 
Britiſh ſeas. 

SAILING, the movement by which a veſſel is 
wafted along the ſurface of the water, by the action 
of the wind upon her fails. 

When a ſhip changes her ſtate of reſt into that of 
motion, as in advancing ont a harbour, or from her 
Ration at anchor, ſhe acquires her motion very gra- 
dually, as a body which arrives not at a certain velo- 
city till after an infinite repetition of the action of its 
weight. | 

The firſt impreſſion of the wind greatly affects the 
velocity, becauſe the reſiſtance of the water might de- 
ſtroy it; ſince the velocity being but ſmall at firlt, * 


| Sail, , 
general all the ſtay-fails, are drawn 


„ 
reſiſtance of the water which depends on it will be 


very feeble: but as the ſhip increaſes her motion, 


the force of the wind on the ſails will be diminiſhed ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the reſiſtance of the wa- 
ter on the bow will accumulate in proportion to 
the velocity with which the veſſel advances. Thus the 
. repetition of the degrees of force, which the action of 
the ſails adds to the motion of the ſhip, is perpetually 
decreaſing ; whilſt, on the contrary, the new degrees 
added to the effort of reſiſtance on the bow are always 
augmenting. The velocity is then accelerated in pro- 
portion as the quantity added is greater than that which 
is ſubtracted; but when the two powers become equal; 
when the impreſſion of the wind on the fails has loſt ſo 
much of its force, as only to act in proportion to the 
oppoſite impulſe of reſiſtance on the bowg the ſhip will 
then acquire no additional velocity, but continue to ſail 
with a conſtant uniform motion. The great weight of 
the ſhip may indeed prevent her from acquiring her 
greateſt velocity; but when ſhe has attained it, ſhe will 
advance by her own intrinſic motion, without gaining 
any new degree of velocity, or leſſening what the has 
acquired, She moves then by her own proper force 
in vacuo, without being afterwards ſubje& either to the 
effort of the wind on the ſails, or to the reſiſtance of 
the water on the bow. If at any time the impulſion of 
the water on the bow ſhould deſtroy any part of the ve- 
locity, the effort of the wind on the ſails will revive it, 
ſo that the motion will continue the ſame. It muſt, 
however, be obſerved, that this ſtate will only ſubſiſt 
when theſe two powers act upon each other in direct 
oppoſition ; otherwiſe they will mutually deſtroy one 
another. The whole theory of working ſhips depends 
on this counter. action, and the perfect equality which 


ſhould ſubſiſt between the effort of the wind and the 


impulſion of the water. | 

The effe& of ſailing is produced by a judicious ar- 
rangement of the ſails to the direction of the wind. 
Accordingly the various modes of ſailing are derived 
from the different degrees and ſituations of the wind 
with regard to the courle of the veſſel. See SEAAA- 
SHIP, 

To illuſtrate this obſervation by examples, the plan 
of a number of ſhips procceding on various courſes are 
repreſented by fig. 5. which exbibits the 32 points of 
the compaſs, of which C is the centre; the direction 
of the wind, which is northerly, being expreſſed by the 
arrow, 

It has been obferved in the article Ciosz-Hauled, 
that a ſhip in that ſituation will ſail nearly within fix 
points of the wind. Thus the ſhips B and y are cloſe- 
| hauled ; the former being on the larboard-tack, ſteer- 
ing E. N. E. and the latter on the ſtarboard tack, fail- 
ing W. N. W. with their yards ab braced obliquely, as 
ſuitable to that manner of failing. The line of battle 
on the larboard tack would accordirgly be expreſſed by 
CB, and on the ſtarboard by Cy. 

When a ſhip is neither cloſe-hauled, nor ſteering 
afore the wind, ſhe is in general ſaid to be ſailing large. 
'The relation of the wind to her courſe is preciſely de- 
termined by the number of points between the latter 
and the courſe cloſe-hauled. Thus the ſhips c and x 
have the wind one point large, the former ſteering 


E. 5 N. and the latter W. 6 N. The yards remain al- 
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moſt in the ſame poſition as in B and y; the bowlines 
and ſheets of the fails being only a little ſlackened. 

The ſhips d and u have the wind two points large, 
the one _— eaſt and the other weſt. In this man- 
ner of ſailing, however, the wind is more particularly 
ſaid to be upon the beam, as being at right angles 
with the keel, and coinciding with the poſition of the 
ſhip's beams: The yards are now more acroſs the ſhip, 

wlines are calt off, and the ſheets more relaxed ; 
ſo that the effort of the wind being applied nearer to 
the line of the ſhip's courſe, her velocity is greatly 


pay, Furgoart 

ne and ? the ſhips have the wind three points large, 
or one point abaft the beam, the courſe ot the former 
Buy E. H S. and that of the latter W. 328. The ſheets 
are ſtill more flowing, the angle which the yards make 
with the keel further diminiſhed, and the courſe accele- 
rated in proportion. 

The ſhips 
and the ſecond W. 8. W. have the wind four points 
large, or two points abaſt the beam. In g and 7 the 
wind is five points large, or three points abaſt the 
beam, the former failing S. E. “ E. and the latter 
S. W.b W. In both theſe ſituations the ſheets are ſtill 
farther flackened, and the yards laid yet more athwart 
the ſhip's length, in proportion as the wind approaches 
the quarter, | 

The ſhips 5 and q, ſteering S. E, and S. W. have 
the wind fix points large, or more properly on the quar- 
ter ; which is conſidered as the moſt favourable manner 
of ſailing, becauſe all the fails co-operate to increaſe 
the ſhip's velocity : whereas, when the wind is right 
aft, as in the ſhip m, it is evident that the wind in its 
paſſage to the foremoſt ſails will be iotercepted by 
thoſe which are farther aft. When the wind is on the 
quarter, the fore-tack is brought to the cat-head ; and 
the main-tack being caſt off, the weather-clue of the 
main: ſail is hoiſted up to the yard, in order to let the 
wind pals freely to the fore-ſail ; and the yards are diſ- 
poſed ſo as to make an angle of about two points, cr 
nearly 22, with the keel. 

The ſhips i and p, of which the former ſails S. E. 4 8. 
and the * 8. W. 48 are ſaid to have the wind 
three points on the larhoard or ſtarboard quarter: and 
thoſe expreſſed by I and o, two points; as ſteering S. S. E. 
and S. S. W. in both which poſitions the yards make 
nearly an angle of 169, or about a point and an half, 
with the ſhip's length. | 

When the wind is one point on the quarter, as in the 
ſhips / and x, whoſe courſes are S. 5 E. and S. & W. 
the ſituation of the yards and ſails is very little diffe- 
rent from the laſt mentioned; the angle which they 
make with the keel being ſomewhat leſs than a point, 
and the ſtay-ſails being rendered of very little ſervice. 
The ſhip m ſails right afore the wind, or with the wind 
right aft. In this poſition the yards are laid at right 
angles with the ſhip's length: the ſtay-ſails being en- 
tirely uſeleſs, are hauled down; and the main-fail is 
drawn up in the brails, that the fore-ſail may operate; 
a meaſure which conſiderably facilitates the ſteerage, 
or effort of the helm. As the wind is then intercepted 
by the main-top-ſail and main-top-gallant-ſail, in its 
paſſage to the fore-top-ſail and fore-top-gallant-fail, 
theſe latter are by conſequence cntirely becalmed ; and 

. might 


Fand , the firſt of which ſteers E. 8. E. 


Sail, 
— — 
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by flapping 7 the maſt, but chat their effort con- 
tributes greatly to prevent the ſhip from broaching. to, 
when ſhe deviates 2 her courſe to the right or left 
thereof. | | : 

Thus all the different methods of ſailing may be di- 
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might therefore be furled, to prevent their being fretted 


SAT 


In the 1 2th century, in order to prevent miſtakes Saint. 
in ſo delicate a matter, Pope Alexander III. judged x 


it -proper to reſerve this declaration to the holy 
ſee of Rome excluſively; and decreed that no one 
ſhould for the future be honoured by the church as 
a ſaint without the expreſs approbation' of the 


vided into four, viz. cloſe-hauled, large, quartering, Pope 


and afore the wind ; all which relate to the Sire 
of the wind with regard to the ſhip's courle, and 
arrangement of the ſails. | | f 

Sailing alſo implies a particular mode of naviga- 
tion, formed on the principles, and regulated by the 
laws, of trigonometry, Hence we ſay, Plain Sailing, 
Mercator's, Middle-latitude, Parallel, and Great-circle 
Sailing. See the article Navication. N : 

SAIL-maxixG, the art of making ſails. See SaiL 
and SH1P-BUILDING., | _ 

SAILOR, the fame with Magix RR and SEAMAN.. 

SAINT, means a perſon eminent for piety and vir- 
tne, and is generally applied by us to the apoſtles and 
other holy perſons mentioned in Scripture. 
Romaniſts make its application much more-extenſive. 
Under the word Caxox1zaTIoOn we have already ſaid 
ſomething on their practice of creating ſaints. Our 
readers, however, will not, we traſt, be diſpleaſed with 
the following more enlarged account, which they them- 
ſelves give of the matter. The canonization of ſaints, 
chen, they tell us, is the enrolment of any perſon in 
the canon or catalogue of thoſe who are called /aints ; 
or, it is a judgment and ſentence of the church, by 
which it is declared, that a deceaſed perſon was emi- 
nent for ſanity during his lifetime, and eſpecially to- 
wards the end of it; and that conſequently he mult 
now be in glory with God, and deſerves to be honour. 
ed by the church on earth with that veneration which 
{the is wont to pay to the bleſſed in heaven. 

The diſcipline with regard to this matter has varied. 
It would ſeem that in the firſt ages every biſhop in his 
own dioceſe was wont to declare what perſons were to 
be honoured as ſaints by his people. Hence St Cy- 
prian, about the middle of the third century, B. 3: 
ep. 6. requires that he be informed of thoſe who ſhould 
die in priſon for the faith, that ſo he might make men- 
tion of them in the holy ſacrifice with the martyrs, 


and might honour them afterwards on the anniverſary 
day of their bappy death. This veneration continued 


ſometimes to be confined to one country; but ſome- 
times it extended to diſtant provinces, and even became 
univerſal all over the church. It was thus that St Lau- 
rence, St Ambroſe, St Auguſtine, St Baſil, and many 
others, appear to have been canonized by cuſtom and 
univerſal perſuaſion, In thoſe ages none were reckon- 
ed ſaints but the apoſtles, the martyrs, and very emi- 
nent confeſſors, whoſe ſanity was notorious every- 
where. 

Afterwards it appears that canonizations were wont 
to be performed in provincial ſynods under the direc- 
tion of the metropolitan. It was thus that St Iſidore 
of Seville was canonized in the 7th century, by the 
8th council of Toledo, 14 years after his death. This 
manner of canonization continued occaſionally down to 
the 12th century. The laſt inſtance of a ſaint canoni- 
ned in that way, is that of St Walter abbot of Pon- 
toiſe, who was declared a ſaint by the archbiſhop of 
Roden in the year 1153. 


But the 


- Since that time, the canonization of ſaints has been' 
carried on in the form of a proceſs; and there is 
at Rome a congregation of cardinals, called the congre- 
gation of holy rites, who are aſſiſted by ſeveral divines un- 
der the name of conſultors, who examine ſuch matters, 


and prepare them for the deciſion of his holineſs. When 


therefore any potentate, province, city, or religious bo- 
dy, think fit, they apply to the pope for the canoniza- 
tion of any pMon, : 

The firſt juridical ſtep in this buſineſs myſt be taken 
by the biſhop in whoſe dioceſe the-perſon for whom 
the application is made had lived and died, who by his 
own authority calls witneſſes to atteſt the opinion of the 
holineſs, the virtues, and miracles, of the perſon in queſ- 
tion. When the deceaſed has reſided in different dio- 
ceſes, it may be neceffary that different biſhops take 
ſuch depoſitions; the originals of u hich are preſerved 
in the archives of their reſpective churches, and authen- 
tic copies ſealed up are ſent to Rome by a ſpecial meſ- 
ſenger, where they are depoſited with the congregation 
of rites, and where they muſt remain for the ſpace of 
ten years without being opened. They are then open- 
ed, and maturely examined by the congregation, and 
with their advice the pope allows the cauie to go on 
or not as he thinks proper. The ſolicitors for the ca- 
nonization are then referred by his holineſs to the ſaid 
very a Us which, with his authority, gives a com- 
miluon to one or more biſhops, or other reſpectable 
perſons, to examine, on the {pot and in the places where 
the perſon in queſtion has lived and died, into his cha- 
racer and whole behaviour. Theſe commiſſioners ſum- 
mon witneſſes, take depoſitions, and collect letters and 
other writings of the venerable man, and pet all the 
intelligence they can concerning him, and the opinion 
generally entertained of him. The report of theſe 
commithoners is conſidered attentively and at length by 
the congregation, and every part of it diſcuſſed by the 


conſultors, when the congregation determines whether 


or not they can permit the proceſs to go on. If it be 
allowed to proceed, a cardinal, who is called ponent, un- 
dertakes to be the principal agent in that affair. The 
firſt queſtion then that comes to be examined is, whe- 
ther or not the perſon propoſed for canonization can be 
proved to have been in an eminent degree endued with 
the moral virtues of prudence, juſtice, fortitude, and 
temperance ; and with the theological virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity? All this is canvaſſed with great de- 
liberation; and there is a diſtinguiſhed ecclefialtic called 
the promoter of the holy faith, who is ſworn to make all 
reaſonable objections to the proofs that are adduced in 
favour of the canonization. If the deciſion be favour- 
able, then the proots of miracles done to ſhow the ſanc- 
tity of the perſon in queſtion are permitted to be 
brought forward ; when two miracles mult be verified 
to the ſatisfaction of the congregation, both as to the 
reality of the facts, and as their having been truly 
above the power of nature. If the deciſion on this 
comes out likewiſe favourable, tben the whole is laid 
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with very great ſolemnity. 
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before the pope and what divines he chooſes (4). Pub- 
lic prayer and faſting are likewiſe preſcribed, in order 
to obtain light and direction from heaven. After all 
this long procedure, when the pope is reſolved to give 


his approbation, he iſſues a bull, firſt of beatzfication, by 


which the perſon is declared bed, and after wards ano- 
ther of /andification, by which the name of ſaint is gi- 
Theſe bulls are publiſhed in St Peter's church 


A perſon remarkable for holineſs of life, even before 


he is canonized, may be venerated as ſuch by thoſe who 


are perſuaded of his eminent virtue, and his prayers 
may be implored : but all this muſt reſt on private opi- 
nion. After his canonization, his name is inſerted in 


the Martyrology, or catalogue of ſaints, of which the 


reſpective portion is read every day in the choir at the 
divine office. A day is alſo appointed for a yearly 
commemoration of him. His name may be mentioned 
in the public church ſervice, and his interceſſion with 
God beſought. His relics may be enſhrined : he may 
be painted with rays of glory, and altars and churches 
may be dedicated to God in honour of him, and in 
thankſgiving to the divine goodneſs for the bleflings 
beſtowed on him in life, and for the glory to which - 
is raiſed in heaven. | 

The affair of a canonization is neceſſarily very ex- 
penſive, becauſe ſo many perſons muſt be employed 
about it; ſo many journeys muſt be made; ſo many 
writings for and againſt it muſt be drawn out. The 
expence altogether amounts to about 25,000 Roman 
crowns, or L. 6000 Sterling. But it is generally con- 
trived to. canonize two or three at a time, by which 
means the particular expence of each is very much leſ- 
ſened, the ſolemnity being common. 

It often happens that the ſolicitors for a canoniza- 
tion are unſucceſsful. Thus the Jeſuits, even when 
their intereſt at Rome was greateſt, could not obtain 
the canonization of Bellarmine ; and it is remarkable, 
that the objection is ſaid to have been, his having de- 
fended the icdire&t power of the pope over Chriſtian 
Princes even in temporals. 

Several authors have written on canonization, and 
particularly Proſper Lambertini, afterwards pope under 
the name of Benedict XIV. who had held the office of 
promoter of the faith for many years. He publiſhed on it a 
large work in ſeveral volumes, in folio, of which there is 
an abridgment in French. In this learned performance 
there is a full hiſtory of the canonization of ſaints in 
general, and of all the particular proceſſes of that kind 
that are on record: an account is given of the manner 
of proceeding in theſe extraordinary trials ; and it 1s 
ſhown, that, beſides the aſſiſtance of Providence, which 
is implored and expected in what is ſo much connected 
with religion, all prudent humau means are made ule of, 
in order to avoid miſtakes, and to obtain all the evi- 
dence of which the matter is ſuſceptible, and which mult 
appear more than ſufficient to every impartial judge. See 
Port, Portry, &c. 

Saivt-Foin, in botany, a ſpecies of the hedyſarum. 
See HepysAarum ; and AGRICULTURE, n” 180. 
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Saint Fanuarius's Blocd. See Cukuis rar, n“ 800, 

SAINTES, an ancient and conſiderable town of 
France. It is the capital of Saintonge, and before the 
revolution was a biſhop's ſee. It contained likewiſe ſe- 
veral convents, a Jeſuits college, and an abbey remark- 
able for its ſteeple, built with {mall tones, which admits 
the light. It is ſeated on an eminence, 37 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Rochelle, and 262 ſouth ſouth-weſt of Paris. 
W. Long. o. 34. N. Lat. 45. 45. The caſtle is ſeated 
on a rock, and is reckoned impregnable. | 

This city was a Roman colony ; and thoſe conque- 


rors of the earth, who polithed the nations they ſubdued, 


have left behind them the traces of their magnificence. 
In a hollow valley between two mountains, and almoſt 
adjoining to one of the ſuburbs, are the ruins of the 
amphitheatre. Though now in the laſt ſtage of decay, 
its appearance is auguſt and venerable. In tome parts, 
ſcarce any of the arches are to be ſeen; but the eaſt 
end is {till in a great degree of preſervation. From its 
ſituation in a valley, and from the ruins of an aqueduct 
which conveyed water to the town from near three 
leagues diſtance, it has been ſuppoſed that Naumachiæ 
were repreſented in it ; hut this amounts only to conjec- 
ture. A triumphal arch, on which is an inſcription in 
Roman letters, merits likewiſe attention. It was erect- 
ed to Germanicus, on the news of his death, ſo univer- 
ally lamented throughout the empire. The river Cha- 
rente furrounds this city, as the Severne does that of 
Shrewſbury, deſcribing the form of a horſe-ſhoe, 

Except the remains of Roman grandeur yet viſible 
at Saintes, the place contains very little to detain or 
amuſe a traveller. It is built with great irregularity ; 
the ſtreets are narrow and winding, the houſes mean, 
and almoſt all of them are ſome centuries old. The ca- 
thedral has been repeatedly defaced and deſtroyed by 
Normans and Huguenots, who made war alike on every 
monument of art or piety. One tower only eſcaped 
their rage, which is ſaid to have been built as early as 
the year 800 by Charlemagne. It is of an enormous 
magnitude, both as to height and circumference. Theſe 
circumſtances have probably conduced more to its pre- 
ſervation during the fury of war, than any veneration 
for the memory of its founder, or for the ſanctity of 
its inſtitution, . 

SAINTONGE, a province of France, bounded on 
the ealt by Angoumois and Perigord, on the north by 


Poitou and the territory of Aunis, on the welt by the 


ocean, and on the ſouth by Bourdelois, and Giron, 
about 62 miles in length and 3o in breadth. The ri- 
ver Charente runs through the middle of it. and renders 
it one of the fineſt and molt fertile proviaces in France, 
abounding in all ſorts of corn and fruits; and they make 
the beſt ſalt here in Europe. 

Tae SAINTS, three leagues diſtant from Guada- 
loupe, are two very ſmall iſlands, which, with another yet 
ſmaller, form a triangle, and have a tolerable harb ur. 
Thirty Frenchmen were ſent thither in 1648 but 


were ſoon driven away by an exceſſive drought, which 


dried up their only ſpring before they had time to make 
any reſervoirs. . A ſecond attempt was made in 1652, 


2nd 


—— 


(a) His holineſs generally appoints three conſiſtories; in the firſt of which the caidinals only att, and give 
their opinion; in the ſecond, a preacher pronounces a ſpeech in praiſe of the candidate before a numerous iudi- 


ence ; to the third, ot on'y the cardinals, but all the biſhops who are at Rome, are invited, and all of them give 


their vote by word of mouth. 


Saint 


Saints, 


Sakrada- 


wendra 


Salamanca. t 


— — 


mucks, it is found as hard as ſtone. 
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yield 50,000 weight of coffee, and 100,000 of cot- 


on. 

SAKRADAWENDRA is the name of one of the 
Ceyloneſe deities, who commands and governs all the 
reſt, and formerly anſwered the prayers of his worſhip- 
pers ; but according to the fabulous account which is 


given of him, the golden chair, on which he ſat, and 


the foot of which was made of wax, that was ſoftened 
by their prayers and tears, and ſunk downward, ſo that 
he could-take notice of their requeſts and relieve them, 
being diſpoſed of among the poor, they no longer de- 
rive any benefit from him, or pay him any reverence. 
See Bupux. 

SAL. See SALT- 

Sar Alembroth. See CurmisTaey, no 1047. 

Native Sat Ammoniac. This ſalt, according to Mon- 

u, is met with in the form of an efloreſcence on the 

urface of the earth, or adhering in powder to rocks. 

Sometimes, as in Perſia and the country of the Kal- 
It is met with of 
different colours, as grey, black, green, and red, in the 
neighbourhood of volcanoes, in the caverns or grottoes of 
Puzzuoli, and in the mineral lakes of Tuſcany, as well 
as in ſome mountains of Tartary and Thibet. At Sol- 
faterra, near Naples, it is found in the crevices, of a 


yellowiſh colour, like common ſal-ammoniac more than 


once fublimed. For common fſal-ammoniac, ſee Cu- 
MisSTRY-Index at Ammoniac and Ammoniacal Salt. 

Sar, Fixed. Ste ChtmisTryY n* 1016. 

Sar, Glauber's ſecret. See CnHtmisTtry-[ndex at 
Glauber. 

Sar Nitrous. See CutmisTRY, n* 292, &c. 

St Vegetable. See CHeEmisTRY-Jndex at Salts, &c. 

Sar Volatile. See CyurtmisTrY-Index at Volatile. 

Sal Digeſlivus, Sylvii. See CHEMISTRY, no 379, 421, 
794. | 

St Diureticus. See CurmisTaey, n“ 868. 
Sar Microcoſmicus. See CHEmisTRY, n' 606. and 


Sar Prunells. See ChemisTar, n* 744. 

Sar Sedativus. See ChrtmisTRY-Tndex at Borax. 

Sar Volatile Oleoſum. See CRU Is rav, n“ 1036. 

SALADIN, a famous ſultan of Egypt, equally re- 
nowned as a warrior and legiſlator, He fupported him- 
ſelf by his valour, and the influence of his amiable cha- 
racter, againſt the united efforts of the chief Chriſtian 
potentates of Europe, who carried on the moſt unjuſt 
wars againſt him, under the falſe appellation of Hoh 
Wart. See under the articles EcyeT and Cro1saDe. 

SALAMANCA, an ancient, large, rich, and popu- 
lous city of Spain, in the kingdom of Leon, ſituated on 
the river 'Tormes, about 75 miles weſt from Madrid. 
It is ſaid to have been founded by Teucer the ſon of 
"Felamon, who called it Salamis or Salmantica, in me- 


mory of the ancient Salamis. Here is an univerſity, the 


greateſt in Spain, and perhaps inferior to none in the 
whole world, in reſpe& at leaſt to its revenues, build- 
iags, number of ſcholars, and maſters. Here are alſo 
many grand and magnificent palaces, ſquares, convents, 
churches, colleges, chapels, and hoſpitals. The biſhop 
of this country is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Com- 
poſtella, and has a yearly revenue of 1000 ducats. A 
Roman way leads from hence to Merida and Seville, 


and there is an old Roman bridge over the river, Of 
, | 
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and laſting plantations were eſtabliſhed, which now 


8 AL 


the colleges in the univerſity, four are appropriated to Salan:;y. 


young men of quality ; and near it is an infirmary for 
poor fick ſcholars. W. Long. 6. 10. N. Lat. 41. o. 
SALAMANDER, in zoology. See Lacerra.' 
SALAMIS, an iſland of the Archipelago, fituated 
in E. Long. 34. o. N. Lat. 37. 32.—It was famous in 
antiquity for a battle between the Greek and Perſian 
fleets. In the council of war held among the Perſians on 
this occaſion, all the commanders were for engaging, 
becauſe they knew this advice to be moſt agreeable 
to the king's inclinations, Queen Artemiſia was the only 
perſon who oppoſed this reſolution. She was queen of 
Halicarnaſſus ; and followed Xerxes in this war with 
five ſhips, the beſt equipped of any in the flezt, except 
thoſe of the Sidonians. This princeſs diſtinguiſhed her- 
ſelf on all occaſions by her ſingular courage, and ſtill 
more by her prudence and conduct. She repreſented, in 
the council of war we are ſpeaking of, the dangerous 
conſequences of engaging a people that were far more 
expert in maritime affairs than the Perſians; alleging, 
that the loſs of a battle at ſea would be attended with 
the ruin of their army ; whereas, by ſpinning out the 
war, and advancing into the heart of Greece, they 
would create jealouſies and diviſions among their ene- 
mies, who would ſeparate from one another, in order to 
defend each of them their own country ; and that the 


king, might, almoſt without ſtriking a blow, make him- 


{elf maſter of Greece. This advice, though very prudent, 
was not followed, but an engagement unanimouſly 
reſolved upon. Xerxes, ia order to encourage his men 


by his preſence, cauſed a throne to be erected on the 


top of an eminence, whence he might ſafely behold 
what ever happened; having ſeveral ſcribes about him, 
to write down the names of ſuch as ſhould ſignalize 
themſelves againſt the enemy. The approach of the 
Perſian fleet, with the news that a ſtrong detachment 
from the army was marching againſt Cleombrotus, who 
defended the iſthmus, track ſuch a terror into the Pe- 
loponneſians, that they could not by any intreaties be 
prevailed upon to ſtay any longer at Salamis. Being 
therefore determined to put to Ea, and ſail to the iſth- 
mus, Themiſtocles privately diſpatched a truſty friend 
to the Perſian commanders, informing them of the in- 
tended flight ; and exhorting them to ſend part of their 
fleet round the iſland, in order to prevent their eſcape. 
The ſame meſſenger aſſured Xerxes, that Themiſtocles, 
who had ſent him that advice, deſigned to join the Per- 
ſians, as ſoon as the battle began, with all the Athenian 
ſhips. The king giving credit to all he ſaid, immediate- 
ly cauſed a ſtrong ſquadron to ſail round the iſland in 
the night in order to cut off the enemy's flight. Early 
next morning, as the Peloponneſians were preparing to 
ſet ſail, they found themſelves encompaſſed on all ſides 
by the Perſian fleet; and were againſt their will obliged 
to remain in the ſtraits of Salamis and expoſe themſelves 
to the ſame dangers with their allies. The Grecian 
fleet conſiſted of 380 ſail, that of the Perſians of 2000 
and upwards. Themiſtocles avoided the engagement till 
a certain wind, which roſe regularly every day at the 
ſame time, and which was entirely contrary to the ene- 
my, began to blow. As ſoon as he found himſelf fa- 
voured by this wind, he gave the ſignal for battle. The 
Perſians, knowing that they fought under their king's 
eye, advanced with great reſolution ; but the wind 
blowing directly in their faces, and the largeneſs and 
num- 


der, 
alamis, 
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number of their ſhips embarraſſing them in a place ſo 
ſtrait and narrow, their courage ſoon abated ; which the 
Greeks obſerving, uſed ſuch efforts, that in a ſhort time 
breaking into the Perſian fleet, they entirely diſordered 
them ; ſome flying towards Fhalarus, where their army 
lay encamped ; * ſaving themſelves in the harbours 
of the neighbouring iſlands. The Ionians were the firſt 
that betook one, how to flight But queen Artemilia 
diſtinguiſhed herſelf above all the reſt, her ſhips being 
the laſt that fled : which Xerxes obſerving, cried out 
that the men behaved like women, and the women with 
the courage and intrepidity of men. The Athenians 
were ſo incenſed againſt her, that they offered a reward 
of 10,000 drachmas to any one that ſhould take her 
alive; but ſhe, in ſpite of all their effors, got clear of 
the ſhips that purſued her, and arrived fafe on the coaſt 
of Aſia. In this engagement, which was one of the 
moſt memorable actions we find recorded in hiſtory, the 
Grecians loſt 40 ſhips; and the Perſians 200, betides a 
great many more that were taken, with all the men and 
ammunition they carried. 

The iſland of Salamis is of a very irregular ſhape ; it 
was reckoned 70 or 80 ſtadia, i. e. 8 or 10 miles long, 
reaching weſtward as far as the mountains called Kerata 
or The Horns, Pauſanias informs us, that on one ſide 
of this iſland ſtood in his time a temple of Diana, and 
on the other a trophy for a victory obtained by Themiſ- 
tocles, together with the temple of Cychreus, the ſite 
of which is now thought to be occupied by the church 
of St. Nicholas. 

The city of Salamis was demoliſhed by the Atheni- 
ans, becauſe in the war with Caſſander it ſurrendered 
to the Macedonians, from diſaffeqtion. In the ſecond 
century, when it was viſited by Pauſanias, ſome ruins of 
the Agora or market-place remained, with a temple and 
image of Ajax ; and not far from the port was ſhown a 
ſtone, on which, they related, Telamon fat to view 
the Salaminian ſhips on their departure to join the Gre- 
cian fleet at Aulis. The walls may till be traced, and 
it has been conjectured were about four miles in cir- 
cumference. The level ſpace within them was now co- 
vered with green corn. The port 1s choked with mud, 
and was partly dry. Among the ſcattered marbles are 
ſome with inſcriptions. One is of great antiquity, be- 
fore the introduction of the Ionic alphabet. On ano- 
ther, near the port, the name of Solon occurs. This 
renowned lawgiver was a native of Salamis, and a ſta- 
tue of him was erected in the market-place, with one 
hand covered by his veſt, the modell attitude in which 
he was accuſtomed to addreſs the people of Athens. 
An inſcription on black marble was alſo copied in 1676 
near the ruin of a temple, probably that of Ajax. 'The 


uland of Salamis is now inhabited by a few Albanians, . 


who till the ground. Their village is called Ampelali, 
* the Vineyard,“ and is at a diſtance from the port, 
ſtanding more inland. In the church are marble frag- 
ments and ſome infcriptions. 

SALARY, a recompenſe or conſideration made to 
a perſon for his pains and induſtry in another man's 
buſineſs. The word is uſed in the ſtatute 23 Edw. III. 
cap. 1. Sa/arium at firſt ſignified the rents or profits of 
a ſale, hall, or houſe (and in Gaſcoigne they now call 
the ſeats of the gentry /ala's, as we do halls) ; but af- 
terwards it was taken for any wages, ſtipend, or annual 
allowance. 

Vor. XVI. 
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SALACIA, in botany ; a genius of the trigynia or- 
der, belonging to the gynandria claſs of plants. The 
calyx is quinquehd ; the corolla quiquepetalous ; the 
antherz ſitting on the top of the germ. 

SALE, is the exclmnge of a commodity for money; 
barter, or permutation, is the exchange of one commo- 
dity for another. When the bargain is concluded, an 
obligation is contracted by the buyer to pay the value, 
and by the ſeller to deliver the commodity, at the time 
_ place agreed on, or immediately, if no time be ſpe- 
cihed. 

In this, as well as other mercantile contracts, the ſafe- 
ty of commerce requires the utmoſt good faith and vera- 
city. Therefore, although, by the laws of England, a 
ſale, above the value of 101. be not binding, unleſs ear- 
neſt be paid, or the bargain confirmed by writing, a mer- 
chant would loſe all credit who refuſed to perform his 
agreement, although theſe legal requiſites were omitted. 

When a ſpecific thing is ſold, the property, even be- 
fore delivery, is in ſome reſpect veſted in the buyer; 
and if the thing periſhes, the buyer muſt bear the loſs. 
For example, if a horſe dies before delivery, he muſt 
pay the value: but it the bargain only determines the 
quantity and quality of the goods, without ſpecifying 
the identical articles, and the ſeller's warehouſe, with 
all his goods, be burned, he is intitled to no payment. 
He muſt alſo bear the loſs if the thing periſh through 
his fault; or when a particular time and place of deli- 
very is agreed on, if it periſh betore it be tendered, in 
terms of the bargain. | 

If a perſon purchaſe goods at a ſhop without agree- 
ing for the price, he is liable for the ordinary market- 
price at the time of purchaſe. 

It the buyer proves inſolvent before delivery, the ſell. 
er is not bound to deliver the goods without payment 
or ſecurity. 

If the importation, or uſe of the commodities ſold, 
be prohibited by law, or if the buyer knows that they 
were ſmuggled, no action lies for delivery. 

The property of goods is generally preſumed, in fa- 
vour of commerce, to belong to the poſſeſſor, aud cannot 
be challenged in the hands of an onerous purchaſer. But 
to this there are ſome exceptions, By the Scots law, 
ſtolen goods may in all caſes be reclaimed by the pro- 
prietor, and alſo by the Engliſh law, unleſs they were 
bought bona fide in open market; that is, in the accui- 
tomed public places, on ſtated days in the country, or 
in a ſhop in London; and horſes may be reclaimed, un- 
leſs the ſale be regularly entered by the book-keeper of 
the market. In all caſes, if the goods be evicted by 
the lawtul proprietor, the ſeller is liable to the purchaſer 
for the value. 

Actions for payment of ſhop-accounts, as well as other 
debts not conſtituted by writiag, are limited in England 
to ſix years. The teſtimony of one witneſs is admitted; 
and the ſeller's books, although the perſon that kept 
them be dead, are good evidence for one year. In Scot- 
land, merchants? books may be proved within three 
years of the date of the laſt article, by one witneſs, and 
the creditor's books and oath in ſupplement. Atter 


three years, they can only be proved by the oath or 
writ of the debtor. A merchant's books are in all caſes 
good evidence againſt him. 

SALEP, in the materia medica, the dried root of a 
See Orxcnis. ' | 


Several 


ſpecies of orchis. 
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Several methods of preparing ſalep have been pro- 
poſed and practiced. Geoffroy has delivered a very ju- 
dicious proceſs for this purpoſe in the Hiftaire de  Aca- 
demie Royale des Sciences, 1740 ; and 
Swediſh TranſaQions 1764, has improved Geoffroy's 
method. But Mr Moult of Rochdale has lately favour- 
ed the public with a new manner of curing the orchis 
root; by which ſalep is prepared, at leaſt equal, if not 
ſuperior, to any brought from the Levant. The new 
root is to be waſhed in water; and the fine brown ſkin 
which covers it is to be ſeparated by means of a ſmall 
bruſh, or by dipping the root in hot water, and rubbing 
it with a coarſe linen'cloth. When a ſufficient number 


of roots have been thus cleaned, they are to be ſpread - 


on a tin-plate, and placed in an oven heated to the uſual 
degree, where they are to remain fix or ten minutes, in 
which time they will have loſt their milky whiteneſs, 
and acquired a tranſparency like horn, without ary di- 
minution of bulk. Being arrived at this ſtate, they 
are to be removed, in order to dry and harden in the 
air, which will require ſeveral days to effect; or by 
_— a very gentle heat, they may be finiſhed in a few 
ours. 

Salep thus prepared, may be afforded in thoſe parts 
of England where labour bears a high value, at about 
eight - pence or ten-pence per pound: And it might be 
ſold ſtill cheaper, if the orchis were to be cured, with- 
out ſeparating from it the brown {kin which covers it; 
a troubleſome part of the proceſs, and which does not 
contribute to render the root either more palatable or 
ſalutary. Whereas the foreign ſalep is now ſold at five 
or ſix ſhillings per pound. FER 

Salep is ſaid to contain the greateſt quantity of ve- 
getable nouriſhment in the ſmalleſt bulk. Hence a very 
judicious writer, to prevent the dreadful calamity of fa. 
mine at ſea, has lately propoſed that the powder of it 
thould conſtitute part o the proviſions of every ſhip's 
company. This powder and portable ſoup, diſſolved in 
boiling water, form a rich thick jelly, capable of ſup. 
77 life for a conſiderable lengtli of time. An ounce 
of each of theſe articles, with two quarts of boiling wa- 
ter, will be ſufficient ſubſiſtence for a man a day ; and 
as being a mixture of animal and vegetable food, muſt 
prove more nouriſhing than double the quantity of rice- 
eake, made by boiling rice in water : which laſt, how- 
ever, ſailors are often obliged ſolely to ſubſiſt upon for 
ſeveral months; eſpecially in voyages to Guinea, when 
the bread and flour are exhauſted, and the beef and 
pork, having been ſalted in hot countries, are become 
unfit for uſe. | 

„ But as a wholeſome nouriſhment (ſays Dr Perci- 
val“), rice is much inferior to ſalep. I digeſted ſeveral 
alimentary mixtures prepared of mutton and water, 
beat up with bread, ſea-biſcuit, ſalep, rice-flour, ſago- 
powder, potato, old cheeſe, &c. in a heat equal to 
that of the human body. In 48 hours they had all ac- 
quired a vinous ſmell, and were in briſk fermentation, 
except the mixture with rice, which did not emit many 
air-bubbles, and was but little changed. The third 
day ſeveral of the mixtures were ſweet, and continued 
to ferment ; others had loſt their inteſtine motion, and 
were four; but the one which contained the rice was 
become putrid. From this experiment it appears, that 
rice as an aliment is flow of fermentation, and a very 
weak corrector of putrefaction. It is therefore an im- 


1 


etmus, in the 
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proper diet for hoſpital-patients ; but more particularly Salep. 
for ſailors in long voyages; becauſe it is incapable of wo 


preventing, and will not contribute much to check, the 
progreſs of that fatal diſeaſe, the ſea-ſcurvy, Under 
certain circumſtances, rice ſeems diſpoſed of itſelf, with- 
out mixture, to become putrid ; for by long keeping it 
ſometimes acquires an offenſive fœtor. Nor can it be 
conſidered as a very nutritive kind ot fqod, on account 
of its difficult ſolubility in the ſtomach. Experience 
confirms the truth of this concluſign ; for it is obſerved 
by the planters in the Weſt Indies, that the negroes 
grow thin, and are leſs able to work, whilſt they ſubſiſt 
upon rice. 5 25 | 

„ Salep has the ſingular property of concealing. the 
taſte of ſalt water; a circumſtance of the higheſtimport- 
ance at ſea, when there is a ſcarcity of freſh water. I 
diſſolved a dram and a half of common ſalt in a pint of 
the mucilage of ſalep, ſo liquid as to be potable, and the 
ſame quantity in a pint of ſpring-water. - The ſalep was 
by no means. diſagreeable to the taſte, but the water 
was rendered extremely unpalatable. This experiment. 
ſuggeſted to me the trial of the orchis root as a correct- 
or of acidity, a property which would render it a very 
uſeful diet for children. But the ſolution of it, when 


mixed with vinegar, ſeemed only to dilute like an equal 


proportion of water, and not to cover its ſharpneſs. Sa- 
lep, however, appears by my experiments to retard the 
acetous fermentation of milk ; and conſequently would 
be a good lithing for milk-pottage, eſpecially in large 
towns, where the cattle being fed upon four draff muſt 
yield aceſcent milk, | — : 

© Salep in a certain proportion, which I have not 
yet been able to aſcertain, would be a very uſeful and 
profitable addition to bread. I directed one ounce of 
the powder to be diffolved in a quart of water, and 
the mucilage to be mixed with a ſufficient quantity of 
flour, ſalt, and yeaſt. The flour amounted to two 
pounds, the yeaſt to two ounces, and the ſalt to 80 
grains. The loaf when baked was remarkably well 
fermented, and weighed three pounds two ounces. An- 
other loaf, made with the ſame quantity of flour, &c. 
weighed two pounds and 12 ounces ; from which it ap- 
pears that the ſalep, though uſed in ſo ſmall a propor- 
tion, increaſed the gravity of the loaf fix ounces, by 
abſorbing and retaining more water than the flour alone 
was capable of. Half a pound of flour and an ounce 
of ſalep were mixed together, and the water added ac- 
cording to the uſual method of preparing bread. Ihe 
loaf when baked weighed 13 ounces and an half; and 
would probably have been heavier if the ſalep had been 
previouſly diſſolved in about a pint of water. But it 
ſhould be remarked, that the quantity of flour uſed in 
this trial was not ſufficient to conceal the peculiar taſte 
of the ſalep. 

The reſtorative, mucilaginous, and demulcent qua- 
lities of the orchis root, render it of conſiderable uſe in 
various diſeaſes. In the ſea-ſcurvy it powerfully obtunds 
the acrimony of the fluids, and at the ſame time is eaſily 
aſſimilated into a mild and nutritious chyle. In diar- 
rhœas and the dyſentery it is highly ſerviceable, by 
ſheathing the internal coat of the inteſtines, by abating 
irritation, and gently correcting putrefaction. In the 
ſymptomatic fever, which ariſes from the abſorption of 
pus from ulcers in che lungs, from wounds, or from am- 
putation, ſalep uſed plentifully is an admirable r 
| | % cent, 
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craſis of the · blood, which is ſo evident in theſe caſes. 
And by the ſame mucilaginous quality, it is equally 
_ effieacious in the ſtrangury and dyſury ; eſpecially in 

the latter, when ariſing from a venereal cauſe, becauſe 
the diſcharge of urine is then attended with the moſt 
exquiſite pam, from the ulceration about the neck of the 
bladder and through the courſe of the urethra. I have 
found it alſo an uſeful aliment for patients who labour 
under the ſtone or gravel.” The ancient chemiſts ap- 
pear to have entertained a very high opinion of the or- 
chis rook, as appears from the ſecreta ſecreterum of Ray- 
mund Lully, a work dated 1565. 

SALERNO, an ancient and conſiderable town of 
Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, and capital of the 
Hither Principato, with an archbiſhop's ſee, a caſtle, 
harbour, and an univerſity chiefly for medicine. It is 
ſeated at the bottom of a bay of the ſame name. - E. 
Long. 14. 43. N. Lat. 40. 45. 

SALET, in war, a light covering or armour for the 
head, anciently worn by the light-horſe, only different 
from the caſque in that it had no creſt and was little 
more than a bare cap. 

SALIANT, in fortification, denotes projecting. There 
are two kinds of angles, the one ſaliant, which have their 
point outwards ; the other re-entering, which have their 
points inwards. 

SALIANT, SALIENT, or SAILLANT, in heraldry, is 
applied to a lion, or other beaſt, when its ſore-legs are 
raiſed in a leaping poſture. 

SALIC, or sal, Law, (Lex Salica), an ancient 
and fundamental law of the kingdom of France, uſually 
ſuppoſed to have been made by Pharamond, or at leaſt 
by Clovis ; in virtue whereof males only are to inherit. 

Some, as Poſtellus, would have it to have been called 
Salic, q. d. Gallic, becauſe peculiar to the Gauls. For 
Montanus inſiſts, it was becauſe Pharamond was at firſt 
called Salicus. Others will have it to be ſo named, as 
having been made for the ſalic lands. Theſe were noble 
fiefs which their firſt kings uſed to beſtow on the ſal- 
lians, that is, the great lords of their ſalle or court, 

without any other tenure than military ſervice ; and for 
this reaſon, ſuch fiefs were not to deſcend to women, 
as being by nature untit for ſuch a tenure. Some, 
again, derive the origin of this word from the Salians, 
a tribe of Franks that ſettled in Gaul in the reign of 
Julian, who is ſaid to have given them lands on eondition 
of their perſonal ſervice in war. He even paſſed the 
conditions into a law, which the new conquerors ac- 
quieſced in, and called it /a/ic, from the name of their 
former countrymen. 

SALICORNIA, joinTED GLASS-WORT, or Salt- 
wort A genus of the monogynia order, belonging to 
the monandria claſs of plants; and in the natural me- 
thod ranking under the 12th order, Holoracee. The 
calyx is ventricoſe, or a little ſwelling out and entire; 
there are no petals, and but one ſeed. There are four 
ſpecies, of which the moſt remarkable are, 1. The fru- 
ticoſa, with obtuſe points, grows plentifully in moſt of 
the ſalt marſhes which are overflowed by the tides in 
many parts of England. It is an annual plant, with 


thick, ſucculent, jointed ſtalks, which trail upon te) 


ground. The flowers are produced at the ends of the 
joints toward the extremity of the branehes, which ar 
mall, and ſcarce diſcernible by the naked eye. 2. The 
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perennis, wich a ſhrubby branching alk, grows natu— 
rally in Sheppey iſland. This hath a ſhrubby branch. 
ing ſtalk about ſix inches long; the points of the articu- 
lations are acute ; the ſtalks branch from the bottom, 
and form a kind of pyramid. They are perennial, 
and produce their flowers in the (ame manner as thc 
former. 

The inhabitants near the ſea-coaſts where theſe plants 
grow, cut them up toward the latter end of ſummer, 
when they are fully grown ; and, after having dried 
them in the ſun, they burn them for their aſhes, which 
are uſed in making of glaſs and ſoap. Theſe herbs 
are by the country people called %%, and promiſcuouſly 
gathered for uſe. See the article SaLsoOLA ; alſo Dyeing 
of LteaTHER, p. 750. note 4. 

SALII, in Roman antiquity, prieſts of Mars, whereof 
there were 12, inſtituted by Numa, wearing painted, 
particoloured garments, and high bonnets ; with a ſteel 
cuiraſſe on the breaſt. They were called /ali;, from ſaltare 
% to dance; becauſe, after aſſiſting at ſacrifices, they 
went dancing about the ſtreets, with bucklers in their left- 
hand, and a rod in their right, ſtriking muſically with 
their rods on one another's bucklers, and ſinging hymns 
in honour of the gods. 

SALINO, one of the Lipari iſlands, ſitnated be- 
tween Sicily and Italy, conſiſts of two mountains both 
in an high ſtate of cultivation. The one lying more 
towards the north than the other is rather the highelt 
of the two, and is called de Capo, © the head.” The 
other is called della Fofſa felice, or “ the happy valley.” 
One- third of the extent of theſe hills from the bottom 
to the ſummit is one continued orchard, conſiſting of 
vines, olive, fig, plum, apricot, and a valt diverſity of 
other trees. The white roofs of the houſes, which are 
every where interſperſed amid this diverſity of verdure 
and foliage, contribute to variegate the proſpect in a 
very agreeable manner. 'The back part of almoſt all 
the houſes is ſhaded by an arbour of vines, ſupported by 
pillars of brick, with croſs poles to ſuſtain the branches 
and foliage of the vines. Thoſe arbours ſhelter the 
houſes from the rays of the ſun, the heat of which is 
quite ſcorching in theſe ſouthern regions. The vines 
are extremely fruitful ; the poles bending under the 
weight of the grapes. 7 

he ſcenes in this iſland are more intereſting to the 
lover of natural hiſtory than to the antiquarian. See 
RETiCcuLUM. | 

On the ſouth ſide of the iſland, however, there are 
ſtill to be ſeen ſome fine ruins of an ancient bath, a 
Roman work. They conſiſt of à wall of 10 or 11 fa- 
thoms in extent, and terminating in an arch of no 
great height, of which only a ſmall part now remains. 
The building ſeems to have been reduced to its preſent 
ſtate rather by the ravages of men than the injuries 
of time. Almolt all the houſes in the iſland are built 
of materials which have belonged to ancicat mone- 
ments. The ancients had, in all probability, baths of 
freſh as well as of ſalt water in this iſland ; tor when- 
ever the preſent inhabitants have occaſion for a ſpring 
of treth water, they have only to dig a pit on the thore, 
and pure ſweet water flows in great abundance. 

There were formerly mines of alum here, from which 
the inhabitants drew a very conſiderable yearly revenue. 
But whether they are exhauſted, or whatever circum- 
ſtance may have cauſed them to be given up, they are 
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The iſland abounds in a va» 


On the eaſt ſide it is very populous. There are two 
places which are both called Lingua the tongue,” and 
which contain a good number of inhabitants; the one 
is near Salino, the other is diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of St. Marina: there are beſides theſe two other vil 
lages. All theſe places together may contain about 
4<00 inhabitants: the circumference of the iſland may 
be abont 14 miles. 

SALISBURY, the capital of the county of Wilt- 
ſhire in England, fituated in W. Long. 1. 55. N. Lat. 
51. 3. This city owed its firſt riſe. to its cathedral, 
which was begun in 1219, and finiſhed in 1258. Ac- 
cording to an eſtimate delivered in to Henry III. it colt 
forty thouſand marks. It is a Gothic building, and is 
certainly the moſt elegant and regular in the kingdom. 
The doors and chapels are equal in number to the 
months, the windows to the days, and the pillars and 
pilaſtres to the hours in a year. It 1s built in the form 
of a lantern, with a ſpire in the middle, and nothing 
but buttreſſes and glaſs windows on the outſide. The 
ſpire is the higheſt in the kingdom, being 410 feet, 
which is twice the height of the monument in London. 
The pillars and pilaſtres in the church are of fuſile mar- 
ble; the art of making which is now either entirely loſt 
or little known. This magnificent church has lately 
undergone moſt beautiful alterations; with an addition 
of two fine windows, and an organ preſented by the 
king. The roof of the chapter-houſe, which is 50 feet 
in diameter, and 150 in circumference, bears all upon 
one {lender pillar, which is ſuch a curioſity as can hard- 
ly be matched in Europe. The turning of the weſtern 
road through the city in the reign or Edward III. was 
a great advantage to it. The chancellorſhip of the 
moſt noble order of the garter, which is annexed to 
this ſee, was firſt conferred on biſhop Richard Beau- 
champ. The hoſpital of St. Michael's, near this city, 
was founded by one of its biſhops. Dr. Seth Ward, 
biſhop of this ſee in the reign of Charles II. contri- 
buted greatly to the making the river Avon navigable 
to Chriſt church in Hampſhire, The ſame prelate in 
1683, built an hoſpital for the entertainment of the 
widows of poor. clergymen. There are three other 
churches beſide the cathedral, which is without the 
liberty of the city, and a greater number of board- 
ing ſchools, eſpecially for young ladies, than in any 
other town in England. Here is a manufacture of 
Jruggets, flannels, bone-lace, and thoſe cloths called 
Sliſbury whites ; in conſideration of which, and its fairs, 
markets, allizes, boarding-ſchools, and clergy, the city 
may be juſtly ſaid to be in a flouriſhing condition. It 
was Incorporated by Henry III. and is governed by a 
mayor, high-ſteward, recorder, deputy-recorder, 24 
aldermen, and zo aſſiſtants or common council men. 
The number of ſouls is about 10,000. A new coun- 
ci] chamber is juſt now (June 1794) building here with 
proper courts of juſtice, by the earl of Radnor; to 
which Mr. Huſſey is alſo a great benefa&or. That 
quarter called the cloſe, where the canons and preben- 
daries live, is like a fine city of itſelf, Here is an af- 
ſembly for the ladies every Tueſday, and coaches ſet 
out ſrom hence to London every day. In this town 
ae ſeveral charity-fchools ; the expence of one of them 


- 
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is entirely defrayed by the | biſhop. The gives 
the title of earl to the noble family of Cecil. *. 
SasnDνe᷑ Plain, the extenſive downs in Wiltſhire, 


which are thus denominated, form in ſummer one of 


the moſt delightful parts of Great Britain for extent 
and beauty. It extends 28 miles weſt of Weymouth, 


and 25 eaſt to Wincheſter ; and in ſome places is near 


40 miles in breadth. That part about Saliſbury is a 
chalky down, and is famous for feeding numerous flocks 
of ſheep. Confiderable portions of this tract are now 
encloſing, the advantages of which are ſo great, that 


we hope the whole will undergo ſo beneficial an altera- 


tion. 


SALIVA, is that fluid by which the month and 
2 77 are continually moiſtened in their natural ſtate:; 


to 
and is ſupplied by glands which form it, that are called 


ſalivary glands. This humour is thin and pellocid, in- 


capable of being concreted by the fire, almoſt without 
talte and ſmell. By chewing, it is expreſſed from the 
glands which ſeparate it from the blood, and is inti- 
mately mixed with our food, the digeſtion of which it 
greatly promotes. In hungry perſons it is acrid, and 
copiouſly diſcharged ; and in thoſe who have faſted long 
it is highly acrid, penetrating, and reſolvent. A too 
copious evacuation of it, — thirſt, loſs of appetite, 
bad digeſtion, and an atrophy. 

SALIVATION, in medicine, a promoting of the 
flux of ſaliva, by means of medicines, moſtly by mer- 
cury. The chief uſe of ſalivation is in diſeaſes belong- 
ing to the glands and membrana adipoſa, and princi- 
pally in the cure of the venereal diſeaſe ; though it is 
ſometimes alſo uſed in epidemic diſeaſes, cutaneous 
diſeaſes, &c. whoſe criſes tend that way. 

SALIX, the wi.Low, in botany: A genus of the 
diandria order, belonging to the diœcia claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 5oth order, 
Amentacræ. The amentum of male is ſcaly; there 
is no corolla; but a nectariferous glandule at the baſe 
of the flower. The female amentum is ſcaly; there is 
no corolla; the ſtyle bifid ; the capſule unilocular and 
bivalved ; the ſeeds pappous. The willow trees have 
been frequently the theme of poetical deſcription, both 
in ancient and modern times. In Virgil, Horace, and 
in Ovid, we have many exquiſite alluſions to them and 
their ſeveral properties; and for a melancholy lover or 
a contemplative poet, imagination cannot paint a fit - 
ter retreat than the banks of a beautiful river, and the 
ſhade 'of a drooping willow There are 31 ſpecies; of 
which the moſt remarkable are, 1. The caprea, or com- 
mon ſallow-tree, grows to but a moderate height, hav- 
ing ſmooth, dark-green, brittle branches: oval, waved, 
rough leaves, indented at top, and woolly underneath. 
It grows abundantly in Great Britain, but more frequent- 
ly in dry than moiſt ſituations: it is of a brittle nature, 
ſo is unfit for the baſket-makers; but will ſerve for poles, 
ſtakes, and to lop for fire-wood ; and its timber is good 
for many purpoles. 2. The alba, white, or filver-leaved 
willow, grows to a great height and conſiderable bulk, 
having 1mooth pale-green ſhoots; long, ſpear-ſhaped, 
acuminated, ſawed, tiIvery-white leaves, being downy 
on both ſides, with glands below the ſerratures. This 
is the common white willow, which grows abundantly 


about towns and villages, and by the ſides of rivers and 
brooks, &c. 3. The vitellina, yellow or golden willow, 


grows 


« Saliva 


Salix, 
—— 


(ws 
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grows but to a moderate height ; having yellow, very 


Salle. pliant ſhoots; oval, acute, ſerrated, very ſmooth leaves, 
wow 


nous, and with callous 
punctures on the ſootſtalks. 4. The purpurea, purple, 
or red willow, grows to a large height, having long, 
reddiſh, very pliable ſhoots, and long ſpear-ſhaped, ſer- 
rated, ſmooth leaves, the lower ones being oppoſite. 5. 
The viminalis, or ofier-willow, grows but a moderate 
height, having flender rod-like branches; very long, 
-pliant, — ſhoots; and very long, narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, acute, almoſt entire leaves, hoary, 
underneath. 6. The pentandria, pentandrous, broad- 
leaved, ſweet-ſcented willow, grows to ſome conſidera- 
ble Rature, having browniſh-green branches; oblong, 
broad, ſerrated, ſmooth, ſweet-ſcented leaves, ſhining 
above; and pentandrous flowers. 7. The triandria, 
or triandrous willow, grows to a large ſtature, having 
numerous, ere&, greyiſh-green branches, and pliant 
ſhoots; oblong, acute-pointed, ferrated ſmooth, ſhining- 
green leaves, cared at the baſe ; and triandrous flowers. 
8. The fragilis, fragile, or crack-willow, riſes to a mid- 
dling ſtature, with browniſh, very fragile, or brittle 
branches, long, oval-lanceolate, ſawed, ſmooth leaves 
of a ſhining-green on both ſides, having dentated 
glandular foot-ſtalks. This ſort in particular being 
exceedingly fragile, ſo that it eaſily cracks and breaks, 
is unfit for culture in ofier-grounds. 8. The Baby- 
lonica, Babylonian pendulous ſalix, commonly called 
weeping willow, grows to a largiſh ſize, having nume- 
rous, long, ſlender, pendulous branches, hanging down 
looſely all round in a curious manner, and long, narrow, 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated, ſmooth leaves. This curious wil- 
low is a native of the eaſt, and is retained in our hardy 
plantations for ornament, and exhibits a moſt agreeable 
variety ; particularly when-diſpoſed ſingly by the verges 
of any piece of water, or in ſpacious openings of graſs- 
und. 

All the ſpecies of ſalix are of the tree kind, very 
hardy, remarkable faſt growers, and ſeveral of them 
attaining a conſiderable ſtature when permitted to run 
up to ſtandards. They are moſtly of the aquatic tribe, 
being generally the molt abundant and of moſt proſper- 
ous growth in watery firuations: they however will 
grow freely almoſt any where, in any common ſoil and 
expoſure z but grow conſiderably the faſteſt and ſtrong- 
eſt in low moiſt land, particularly in marſhy fituations, 
by the verges of rivers, brooks, and other waters ; 
likewiſe along the ſides of watery ditches, &c. which 
places often — waſte, may be employed to good 
advantage, in plantations of willows, for different 
purpoſes. 

S ALLEE, an ancient and conſiderable town of 
Africa in the kingdom of Fez, with a harbour and ſe- 
veral ports. The harbour of Sallee is one of the beſt 
in the country; and yet, on account of a bar that lies 
acroſs it, ſhips of the ſmalleſt draught are torced to un- 
load and take out their guns before they can get into it. 
There are docks to build ſhips; but they are hardly 
ever uſed, for want of {kill and materials. It is a large 
place, divided into the Old and New Towns, by the ri- 
ver Guero. It has long been famous for its rovers or 
pirates, who make prizes of all the chriſtian ſhips that 
come in their way, except there is a treaty to the con- 
trary. The town of Sallee in its preſent ſtate, though 
large, preſents nothing worthy the obſervation of tbe 


with the ſerratures cartilagin 
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ſeveral miles into the interior country. W. Long. 6. 
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traveller except a battery of 24 pieces of cannon front- 
in the ſea, and a redoubt at the entrance of the river, 
which is about a quarter of a mile broad, and penetrates 


30. N Lat. 34. o. 

; SALLET, or SALLAD, a diſh of eatable herbs, or- 
dinarily accompanying roaſt meat; compoſed chiefly of 
crude, freſh herbage, ſeaſoned with ſalt, oil, and vine- 
gar | 

Menage derives the word from the Latin ſalata; of 


and filky fat, “ ſalt;“ others from ſa/cedo; Du-Cange from ſalgama, 


which is uſed in Auſonius and Columella in the ſame 
ſenſe. 


Some add muſtard, hard eggs, and ſugar ; others, 


pepper, and other ſpices, with orange-peel, ſaffron, &c. 


The principal ſallet-herbs, and thoſe which ordinarily 
make the baſis of our Engliſh ſallets, are lettuce, ce- 
lery, endive, creſſes, radiſh, and rape; along with 
which, by way of furniture, or additionals, are uſed 
purſlane, ſpinach, ſorrel, tarragon, burnet, corn. allet, 


and chervil. 


The gardeners call ſome plants ſmall herbs in ſallets; 
theſe ſhould always be cut while in the ſeed-leat: as 
creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, turnep, ſpinach, and lettuce; 
all which are raiſed from ſeeds ſown in drills, or lines, 
from the middle of February to the end of March, un- 
der glaſſes or frames; and thence to the middle of May, 
upon natural beds, warmly expoſed; and during the 
ſummer heats in more ſhady places; and afterwards in 
deptember, as in March, &c.; and laſtly, in the rigcur 
of the winter, in hot-beds. If they chance to be frozen 
in very froſty weather, putting them in ſpring-water 
two hours before they be uſed, recovers them. 

SALLO (Denis de), a French writer, famous for 
being the projector of literary journals, was born at 
Paris in 1626. He ſtudied the law, and was admitted 
a counſellor in the parliament of Paris in 1652. It 
was in 1664 he ſchemed the plan of the Journal des 
S;avans ; and the year following began to publith it 
under the name of Sieur de Heronville, which was that 
of his valet de chambre. But he played the critic ſo 
ſeverely, that authors, ſurpriſed at the novelty of ſuch 
attacks, retorted ſo powerfully, that M. de Sallo, un- 
able to weather the ſtorm, after he had publiſhed his 
third Journal, declined the undertaking, and turned it 
over to the abbé Gallois; who, without preſuming to 
eriticiſe, contented himſelf with merely giving titles, 
and making extracts. Such was the origin of literary 
journals, which afterwards ſprang up in other countries 
under different titles; and the ſucceſs of them, under 


judicious management, is a clear proof of their utility. 


M. de Sallo died in 1669. | 

SALLUSTIUS (Caius Criſpus), a celebrated Ro- 
man hiſtorian, was born at Ami ernum, a city ot Italy, 
in the year of Rome 669, and before Chriſt 85. His 
education was liberal, and he made the belt uſe of jt. 
His Roman Hiſtory in ſix books, from the death of 


Sylla to the conſpiracy of Catiline, the great work trum 


which he chiefly derived his glory among the ancients, 
is unfortunately loſt excepting a few fragments ; but 
his two detached pieces of Hiſtory which happily re- 
main entire, are ſufficient to juſtify the great enco- 
miums he has received as a writer.— He has had the 
ſingular honour to be twice tranflated by a royal 
hand: firſt by Queen Elizabeth, according to 3 
an 


Sallet 


{ 
Salluſtius. 
—ͤ — 


LSVuſtius 


Sulmaſius. 
— —— 
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and ſecondly, by the preſent Infant of Spain, whoſe 
verſion of this elegant hiſtorian, lately printed in fo- 
lio, is one of the moſt beautiful books that any coun- 
try has produced fince the invention of printing. No 
man has inveighed more ſharply againſt the vices of 
his age than this hiſtorian; yet no man had leſs pre- 
tenſions to virtue than he. His youth was ſpent in a 
moſt lewd and proflgate manner; and his patrimony 
almoſt ſquandered away when he had ſcarcely taken 
polieſſion of it. Marcus Varro, a writer of undoubted 
credit, relates, in a fragment preſerved by Aulus Gel- 
lius, that Salluſt was actually caught in bed with Fauſ- 
ta the daughter of Sylla, by Milo her huſband; who 
icourged him very ſeverely, and did not ſuffer him to 
depart till he had redeemed his liberty with a conſider- 
able ſum. A. U. C. 694, he was made queſtor, and 
in 702 tribune of the people; in neither of which places 
is he allowed to have acquitted himſelf at all to his ho- 
nour. By virtue of his queſtorſhip, he obtained an ad- 
million into the ſenate ; but was expelled thence by the 
cenſors in 704, on account of his immoral and debauch- 
cd way of life. In the year 705 Cæſar reſtored him to 
the dignity of a ſenator ; and to introduce him into the 
houſe with a better grace, made him queſtor a ſecond 
time. In the adminiſtration of this office he behaved 
himſelf very ſcandalouſly; expoſed every thing to ſale 
that he could find a purchaſer for; and if we may be- 
lieve the author of the invective, thought nothing wrong 
which he had a mind to do: Nihil non venale | Stor. 
cujus aliquis emptor fuit, nihil non æguum et verum duxit, 
guod ipfe facere collibuifſet. In the year 707, when the 
African war was at an end, he was made prztor for 
his ſervices to Cæſar, and ſent to Numidia. Here he 
acted the ſame part as Verres had done in Sicily; out- 
rageouſly plundered the province; and returned with 
ſuch immenſe riches to Rome, that he purchaſed a 
moſt magnificent building upon mount Quirinal, with 
thoſe gardens which to this day retain the name of 
Saliuſtian gardens, beſides his country houſe at Tivoli. 
How he ſpent the remaining part of his life, we have 
no account from ancient writers. Euſebius tells us, 
that he married Terentia, the divorced wife of Cicero; 
and that he died at the age of 50, in the year 710, 
which was about four years before the battle of Acti- 
um. Of the many things which he wrote, beſide his 


Hiſtories of the Catilinarian and Jugurthine wars, we 
have ſome orations or ſpeeches, printed with his frag- 


ments. | 

SALLY-roxTs, in fortification, or Poſlern-Gater, 
as they are ſometimes called, are thofe under-ground 
paſſages which lead from the inner works to the out- 
ward ones ; ſuch as from the higher flank to the lower, 
or to the tenailles, or the communication from the 


middle of the curtain to the ravelin. When they are 


made for men to go through only, they are made with 
iteps at the entrance and going out. They are about 
6 feet wide and 8+ feet high. There is alſo a gutter 
or ſhore made under the ſally-ports, which are in the 
middle of the curtains, for the water which runs down 
the ſtreets to paſs into the ditch ; but this can only be 
done when they are wet ditches. When ſally-ports 
ſerve to carry guns through them for the out-works, 
inſtead of making them with ſteps, they mult have a 
gradual ſlope, and be 8 feet wide, ; 

SALMASIUS (Claudius), a French writer of un- 
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SAL 
common abilities and immenſe: erudition, deſcended Salma, 
from an ancient and noble family, and born at of near Salmo. 
Semur in 1596. His mother, who was a proteſtant, 
infuſed her notions of religion into him, and he at 
length converted his father: he ſettled at Leyden; and 
in 1650 paid a viſit to Chriſtina queen of Sweden, who 


is reported to have ſhewn him extreordinary marks of 
regard, Upon the violent death of Charles I. of Eng- 
land, he was prevailed on by the royal family, then in 
exile, to write, a defence of that king; which was an- 
ſwered by the famous Milton in 1651, in a work en- 
titled Defenfio pro Populo Anglicano contra Claudii Sal- 
2 Defenfionem Regiam. This book was read over 

I Europe; and conveyed ſuch a proof of the writer's 
abilities, that he was reſpected even by thoſe who hated 
his principles. Salmaſius died in 1653; and ſome 
did not ſeruple to ſay, that Milton killed him by the 
acuteneſs of his reply. His works are numerous, and of 
various kinds; but the greateſt monuments of his learn- 
ing are, his Note in Hiſlorie Auguſte Scriptores, and his 
Exercitationes Pliniane in Solinum. 

SALMO, the Saimonz a genus of the order of 
abdominales. The head is ſmooth, and furniſhed with 
teeth and a tongue; the rays of the gills are from four 
to ten; the back-fin is fat behind; and the belly-fins 
have many rays. There are 29 ſpecies; of which the 
moſt remarkable are, 

1. The ſalar, or common ſalmon, is a northern fiſh, 
being unknown in the Mediterranean fea and other 
warm climates: it is found in France in ſome of the 


rivers that empty themſelves into the ocean, and north 


as far as Greenland; they are alſo very common in 
Newfoundland, and the northern parts of North Ame- 
Salmons are taken in the rivers of Kamtſchatka; 
but whether they are of the ſame ſpecies with the Eu- 
ropean kind, is not very certain. They are in ſeveral 
countries a great article of commerce, being cured 
different ways, by falting, pickling, and drying: there 
are ſtationary fiſheries in Iceland, Norway; and the Bal- 
tic; but we believe no where greater than thoſe at Col- 


raine in Ireland; and in Great Britain at Berwick, and 


in ſome of the rivers in Scotland. 'In the Hiſtory of 
Cumberland, we are told that © they depoſit their 
ſpawn even on the upper ſide of Pooley-bridge, but al- 
ways in the ſtream of Eamont. At thoſe times it is 
not an eafy matter to drive them away by throwin 
{tones at them. They will take a bait of roe, or ſmall 
fiſh, while upon the rud, or laying their ſpawn, We 
have never heard of a ſalmon or ſalmon ſmelt being ſeen 
in the lake. They go up the river Derwent in Sep- 
tember, through the lake of Baſſenthwaite, up the ri- 
ver which runs through Keſwick into the vale of St 
John, where they depoſit their ſpawn in the ſmall 
itreams nnd feeders of the lake. The young ſalmon 
are called ſalman ſmelts, and go down to the ſea with 
the firſt floods in May.” 

The ſalmon was known to the Romans, but not to 
the Greeks. Pliny ſpeaks of it as a fiſh found in the 
rivers of Aquitaine; Auſonius enumerates it among 
thoſe of the Moſel. The ſalmon is a fiſh that lives 
both in the ſalt and freſh waters; quitting the ſea at. 
certain ſeaſons for the ſake of depoſiting its ſpawn, in 
ſecurity, in the gravelly beds of rivers remote from their 
mouths. There are ſcarce any difficulties but what 
they will overcome, in order to arrive at places * 
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galmo. their purpoſe : they will aſcend rivers hundreds ef miles, 
ww > force themſelves againſt the moſt rapid ſtreams, and 


ſpritig with amazing agility over cataracts of ſeveral 
eet in height. Salmon are frequently taken in the 
Rhine as high up as Baſil ; they gain the ſources of the 


Lapland rivers in ſpite of their torrent-like currents, 


and ſurpaſs the perpendicular falls of Leixſlip, Kennerth, 
and Pont Aberglaſtyn. It may here be proper to con- 
tradict the vulgar error, of their taking their tail in their 
mouth when they attempt to leap; ſuch as Mr Pennant 
ſaw,ſprung up quite ſtraight; and with a ſtrong tremulous 
motion, 

The ſalmon is a fiſh ſo generally known, that a very 
brief deſcription will ſerve. The largeſt we ever heard 
of weighed 74 pounds. The colour of the back and 
ſides are grey, ſometimes ſpotted with black, ſome- 
times plain: the covers of the gills are ſubje& to the 
ſame variety; the belly ſilvery ; the noſe ſharp-pointed ; 
the end of the under jaw in the males often turns up 
in the form of a hook ; ſometimes this curvature is very 
confiderable : it is ſaid that they loſe this hook when 
they return to the ſea, The teeth are lodged in the 
jaws and on the tongue, and are ſlender, but very 
ſharp ; the tail is a little forked. 

2. The trutta, or ſea-trout, 1 like the true 
ſalmon up ſeveral of our rivers; ſpawns, and returns 
to the ſea. That deſcribed by Mr Pennant was taken in 
the Tweed below Berwick, June 1769, The ſhape 
was more thick than the common trout ; the weight 
three pounds two ounces. The irides filver; the 
head thick, ſmooth, and duſky, with a glei of blue 
and green; the back of the ſame colour, which grows 
fainter towards the fide-line. The back is plain, but 
the ſides, as far as the lateral line, are marked with 
large diſtin& irregular ſhaped ſpots of black : the lateral 
line ſtraight ; the ſides beneath the line, and the belly, 
are white. Tail broad, and even at the end. The dor- 
ſal fin had 12 rays; the pectoral 14; the ventral 9; 
the anal 10, The fleſh when boiled is of a pale red, 
but well-flavoured. 
3. The fario, or trout; the colours of which vary 
eatly in different waters, and in different ſeaſons. 
Trouts differ alſo in ſize. One taken in Llynallet, 
Denbighſhire, which is famous for an excellent kind, 
meaſured 17 inches, its depth three and three-quarters, 
its weight one pound ten ounces ; the head thick; the 
noſe rather ſharp; the upper jaw a little longer than 
the lower; both jaws, as well as the head, were of 
a pale brown, blotched with black; the teeth ſharp 
and ſtrong, diſpoſed in the jaws, roof of the mouth, 
and tongue. The back was duſky ; the fides tinged 
with a purpliſh bloom, marked with deep purple ſpots, 
mixed with black above and below the fide-line, which 
was ſtrait ; the belly white. The firſt dorſal fin 
was (potted ; the ſpurious fin brown, tipped with 
red ; the pectoral, ventral, and anal fins, of a pale 
brown; the edges of the anal fin white; the tail 
very little forked when extended. The ſtomachs of 
the common trouts are uncommonly thick and muſ- 
cular. They feed on the ſhell-fiſh of lakes and ri- 
vers, as well as on ſmall fiſh. They likewiſe take 
into their ſtomachs gravel or ſmall ſtones, to aſſiſt 
in comminuting the teſtaceous parts of their food. 
The trouts of certain lakes in Ireland, ſuch as thoſe 
of the province of Galway and ſome others, are re- 
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markable for the great thickneſs of their ſtomachs, 
which, from ſome flight reſemblance to the organs of 
digeſtion in birds, have been called gizzards ; the Iriſh 
name the ſpecies that has them gillaroo trouts, Theſe 
ſtomachs are ſometimes ſerved up to table under the 
former appellation. Trouts are moſt voracious fith, and 
afford excellent diverſion to the angler. The paſſion for 
the ſport of angling is ſo great in the neighbourhood of 
London, that the liberty of fiſhing in ſome of the ſtreams 
in the adjacent counties is purchaſed at the rate of 10). 
r annum. Theſe fiſh ſhift their quarters to ſpawn ; and, 
ike ſalmon, make up towards the heads of rivers to 
depoſit their roes. The under jaw of the trout is ſub- 
ject, at certain times, to the ſame curvature as that of 
the ſalmon. 

It is caught (ſay the editors of the Hiſtory of 
Cumberland) in very great plenty at all ſeaſons of the 
year ; one weighing a pound and a half is an uſual ſize, 
though ſome are caught of 4 Ib. weight. Five or fix 
ounces is a common weight; the largeſt are commonly 
the beſt for the table, when they cut of a deep ſalmon 
colour. In the winter months great quantities are potted 
along with the charre, and ſent to London, &c.—The 
angler, on a favourable day, here enjoys his diverſion 
in higher perfection than in moſt places. A trout occa- 
ſionally trays out of the Eamont into the lake, and vice 
verſa, out of the lake into the river. They are eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their ſpots ; and it is obſerved, that a fiſh 
taken from its uſual place is not in ſo good a condition 
as one of equal length taken on its own ground ; hence 
it is probable, that they do not emigrate, except when 
diſeaſed or ſpawning. Geld fiſh (thoſe without ſpawn) 
are the firmeſt-and beſt. They have been taken out of 
a ſolid piece of ice, in which they were frozen, as i: 
were in a caſe, perfectly uninjured, after an impriſonment 
of ſeveral hours.” 

4. The ſpecies, called from its colour the vhite, 
migrates out of the ſea into the river Eſk in Cumber- 
land, from July to September. When dreſſed, their 
fleſh is red, and moſt delicious eating. They have, on 
their firſt appearance from the ſalt-water, the /ernea 
ſalmonea, or ſalmon louſe adhering to them. They 
have both milt and ſpawn; but no fry has as yet been 
obſerved. This is the fiſh called by the Scots phinzcs. 
They never exceed a foot in length. The upper jaw 
is a little longer than the lower; in the firſt are two 
rows of teeth, in the laſt one: on the tongue are fix 
teeth. The back is ſtraight : the whole body of an 
elegant form; the lateral line is ſtraight ; colour, be- 
tween that and the top of the back, duſky and filvery 
intermixed ; beneath the line, of an exquifite whiteneſs ; 
firſt dorſal fin ſpotted with black: tail black, and much 
forked. 

5. The ſamlet is the leaſt of the trout kind; is fre- 
quent in the Wye, in the upper part of the Severn, and 
the rivers that run into it, in the north of England, and 
in Wales. It is by ſeveral imagined to be the fry of the 
ſalmon ; but Mr Pennant diſſents from that opinion. 
See his Brit. Zool. III. 303. 

This ſpecies has a general reſemblance to the trout, 
therefore mult be deferibed comparatively. 1/7. The 


head is proportionably narrower, and the mouth lets 
than that of the trout. 2dly. Their body is deeper. 3dly. 
They ſeldom exceed fix or ſeven inches in length ; at 
moſt, eight and a half. 4%. The pectoral fins have 
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of the trout are more numerouſly marked. 54), The 
ſpurious or fat fin on the back is never tipped with red; 
nor is the edge of the anal fin white. 64ly, The ſpots 
on the body are fewer, and not ſo bright: It is alſo 
marked from the back -to the ſides with fix or ſeven 
Large bluiſh bars; but this is not a certain character, as 
the ſame is ſometimes ſound in young trouts. 7thly, The 
tail of the ſamlet is much more forked than that of the 
trout, Theſe fiſh are very frequent in the rivers of Scot- 
land, where they are called pars. They are alſo common 
in the Wye, where they are known by the name of ſtir- 
lings, or laſprings. 

6. The alpinus, or red charr (umbla minor, or caſe 
charr of Pennant), is an inhabitant of the lakes of the 
north, and of thoſe of the mountainous parts of Eu- 
rope. It affe ꝭs clear and pure waters, and is very rare- 
ly known to wander into running ſtreams, except into 
tuch whoſe bottom is ſimilar to the neighbouring lake. 
It is found in vaſt abundance in the cold lakes on the 
ſummits of the Lapland Alps, and is almoſt the only 
ih that is met with in any plenty in thoſe regions; 
where it would be wonderful how they ſubſiſted, had 
not Providence ſupplied them with innumerable larvæ 
of the gnat kind: theſe are food to the fiſh, who in 
their turn are a ſupport to the migratory Lapland- 
ers, in their ſummer-voyages to the diſtant lake. In 
ſuch excurſions thoſe vacant people find a luxurious 
and ready repaſt in theſe fits, which they dreſs and 
eat without the addition of ſauces ; for exerciſe and 
temperance render uſeleſs the inventions of epicuriſm. 
There are but few lakes in Great Britain that produce 
this fiſh ; and even thoſe not in any abundance. It 
is found in Ullſwater and Windermere in Weſtmore- 
land; in Llyn Quellyn, near the foot of Snowdon ; 
and, before the diſcovery of the copper. mines, in 
thoſe of Llynberris; but the mineral ftreams have 
entirely deſtroyed the filh in the laſt lakes. In 
Scotland it is found in Loch Inch, and other neigh- 
bouring lakes, and is faid to go into the. Spey to 
ipawn, 

The largeſt and moſt beautiful we ever received 
(fays Mr Pennant) were taken in Windermere, and 
were cummunicated by the Rev Mr Fariſh of Carliſle, 
with an account of their natural hiſtory. He ſent fave ſpe- 
cimens ; two under the name of the caſe charr, male and 
female; another he called the geldcharr, i. e. a charr which 
had not ſpawned the preceding ſeaſon, and on that ac- 
count is reckoned to be in the greateſt perfection. The 
two others were inſcribed, the red charr, the filver or 
gild charr, the carpia lacus benaci, Ran Syn. Piſc. 66. 
which laſt are in Weſtmoreland diſtinguiſhed by the epi- 
thet red, by reaſon of the fleſh aſſuming a higher colour 
than the other when dreſſed. 

„The umbla minor, or caſe charr, ſpawns about 
Michaelmas, and chiefly in the river Brathy, which 
uniting with another called the Rowthay, about a quar- 
ter of a mile above the lake, they both fall into it to- 
gether. The Brathy has a black rocky bottom; the 
bottom of the Rowthay is a bright ſand, and into this 
the charr are never obſerved to enter. Some of them, 
however, ſpawn tn the lake; but always in ſuch parts 
of it which are ſtony, and reſemble the channel of the 
Brathy. They are ſuppoſed to be in the higheſt per- 
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fection about May, and eontinue fo all the ſummer; Sil 
When they are 


yet are rarely caught after April. 
ſpawning in the river they will take a bait, but at no 
other time ; being commonly taken, as well as the other 
ſpecies, in what they call breaſ{-nets, which are in length 
about 24 fathoms, and about five where broadeſt... The 
ſeaſon which the other ſpecies ſpawn in is from the be- 
ginning of January to the end of March. They are ne- 


ver known to aſcend the rivers, but always in thoſe 


parts of the lake which are ſpringy, where the bottom 
is ſmooth and ſandy, and the water warmeſt; The fiſh- 
ermen judge of this warmth, by obſerving that the wa- 
ter ſeldom freezes in the places where they ſpawn except 
in intenſe froſts, and then the ice is thinner than in other 
parts of the lake. They are taken in greateſt plenty from 
the end of September to the end of | 2K ; at other 
times they are hardly to be met with, This ſpecies is 
much more eſteemed for the table than the other, and 
is very delicate when potted. The length of the red 
charr to the diviſion in its tail was 12 inches; its big- 
gelt circumference almoſt 7. The firſt dorſal fin was 
ve inches and three-quarters from the tip of its noſe, 
and conſiſted of 12 branched rays, the firſt of which 
was ſhort, the fifth the longeſt; the fat fin was v 
ſmall. Each of the five fiſh had double noſtrils, and 
ſmall teeth in the jaws, roof of the mouth, and on the 
tongue. The jaws of the caſe charr are perfectly even; 
on the contrary, thoſe of the red charr were unequal, the 
upper jaw being the broadeſt, and the teeth hung over 
the lower, as might be perceived on paſſing the finger 
over them, —The geld or barren charr was rather more 
{lender than the others, as being without ſpawn. The 
back was of a gloſſy duſky blue; the ſides filvery, mixed 
with blue, ſpotted with pale red ; the ſides of the belly 
were of a pale red, the bottom white. The tails of 
each bifurcated.” 
7. The thymallus, or grayling, haunts clear and ra- 
pid ſtreams, and particularly thoſe that flow through 
mountainous countries, It is found in the rivers of 
Derbyſhire ; in ſome of thoſe of the north; in the Tame 
near Ludlow; in the Lug, and other ſtreams near Leo- 
minſter; and in the river near Chriſtchurch, Hamp- 
ſhixe. It is alſo very common in Lapland: the inha- 
bitants make uſe of the guts of this fiſh inſtead of ren- 
net, to make the cheeſe which they get from the milk 
of the rein-deer. It is a voracious fiſh, riſes freely to 
the fly, and will very eagerly take a bait. It is a very 
ſwift ſwimmer, and diſappears like the tranſient paſſage 
of a ſhadow, from whence we believe it derived the 
name of umbra. 


Effugienſque ocules celeri levis umbra natatu. Auſon. 
Tone umbra {ſwift eſcapes the quickelt eye. 


Thymalus and thymus are names beſtowed on it on ac- 
count of the imaginary ſcent, compared by ſome to that 
of thyme ; but we never could perceive any particular 
ſmell. It js a fiſh of an elegant form; leſs deep than that 
of a trout : the largeſt we ever heard of was taken near 
Ludlow, which was about half a yard long, and weigh- 
ed four pounds ſix ounces ; but this was a very rare in- 
ſtance. The irides are ſilvery, tinged with yellow: the 


teeth very minute, ſeated in the jaws and the roof of 
the mouth, but none on the tongue : the head is duſky ; 
the covers of the gills of a gloſſy green: the back and 
ſides of a fige ſilvery grey; but when the fiſh is juſt 
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d. taker, varied lightly with blue and gold ; che fide-line 
| t: the ſcales ate large, and the lower edges 
' duſky, forming ſtraight rows from head to tail: the 
rail is much 'forked, | | | 
g. The eperlanus, or finelt, inhabits the ſeas of the 
northern parts of Europe, and probably never is found 
as far ſouth as the Mediterranean : the Seine is one of 
the French rivers which receive it; but whether it is 
found ſouth of that, we have not at preſent authority 
to ſay. Tf we can depend on the obſervations of na- 
vigators, who generally have too much to think of to 
attend to the minutiæ of natural hiſtory, theſe fiſh are 
taken in the Straits of Magellan, and of a moſt ſur- 
prifing fize, ſome meaſuring 20 inches in length and 
& in circumference. They inhabit the ſeas that waſh 
thefe iflands the whole year, and never go very remote 
from ſhore except when they aſcend the riyers. It is 
remarked in certain 'rivers, that they appear a long 
time before they ſpawn, being taken in abun- 
dance in November, December, and January, in the 
Thames and Dee, but in others not till February; 
and in March and April they ſpawn; after which 
they all return to the falt water, and are not ſeen in 
the rivers till the next ſeaſon, It bas been obſerved 
that they never go into the Merſey as long as there 
is any fnow-water in the river. Theſe fſh vary great · 
ly in ſize; but the largeſt we ever heard of was 13 
mches long, and weighed balf a pound. They have a 
very particular ſcent, trom whence is derived one of 
their "Engliſh names, ſme/t, i. e. ſmell it. That of 
rling, which is uſed in Wales and the north of Eng- 
d, 5 taken from the French ſberlan. There is a 
wonderful diſagreement in the opinion of people in 
refpe& to the ſcent of this fiſh : ſome aſſert it flavours 
of the violet ; the Germans, for a- very different rea- 
fon, diſtinguiſh it by the ele title of ftinkfiſch.— 
Smelts are often fold in the of London ſplit 
and dried. They are called dried fparlings ; and are 
recommended as a reliſh to a glaſs of wine in the morn- 
It is a fiſh of a very beauriful form and colour ; 
the head is tranſparent, and the flin in general fo thin, 
that with a good microſcope the blood may be obſerv- 
ed to circulate. The irides are filvery ; the pupil of a 
full black; the under jaw is the longeſt : in the front of 
the upper jaw are four large teeth; thoſe in the ſides of 
both are ſmall; in the root of the mouth are two rows 
of teeth; on the tongue two others of large teeth. The 
fcales are ſmall, and readily drop off: the tail conſiſts 
of 19 rays, and is forked. The colour of the back is 
whitiſh, with a caſt of green, beneath which it is varied 
with blue, and then ſucceeds a beautiful gloſs of a fi 
very hue. | 
9. The lavaretus, or gwiniad, is an inbabitant of 
feveral of the lakes of the Alpine parts of Europe, 
It is found in thoſe of Bwitzerland, Savoy, and Italy 
of Norway, Sweden, Lapland; and Scotland; in thoſe 
of Ireland, and of Cumberland; and in Wales, in that 
of Liyntegid, near Bala, in Merionetbſhire, It is the 
fame with the ferra of the lake of Geneva ; the ſchelly 
of Hulfe-water ; the pollen of Lough Neagh ; and the 
vangis and juvengis of Loch Mabon. Tn Scotland, 
there is a tradition that it was firſt introduced there by 
their beauteous but unfortunate queen, Mary Stuart ; 
and as in her time the Scotch court was much Frenchi- 
fied, it ſeems likely that the name was derived from the 
Vor. XVI. | 
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French wvendoiſe, a * dace;” to which a flight obſerver 
might be tempted to compare it from the whiteneſs of 
its ſcales. The Britiſh name gwinind, or ' whiting, was 
beſtowed upon it for the ſame reaſon. It is a gregari- 
ous fiſh, and approaches the ſhores in vaſt ſhoals in 
ſpring and in ſummer ; which proves in many places a 
bleſſed relief to the poor of inland countries, in the ſame 
degree as the annual return of the herring is to thoſe 
who inhabit the coaſts. Between 7000 and Sooo have 
been taken at one * The gwiniad is a fiſh of 
an infipid taſte, and mult be eaten ſoon, for it will not 
keep long; thoſe that chooſe to preſerve them do it 
with ſalt. They die very ſoon after they are taken. 
Their ſpawning ſeaſon in Llyntegid is ia December. 
The largeſt gwiniad we ever heard of weighed between 
three and four pounds: the head is ſmall, ſmooth, and 
of a duſky hue; the eyes very large; the pupil of a 
deep blue: the noſe blunt at the end; the jaws of equal 
length : the mouth fmall and toothleſs: the branchioſ- 
tegous rays nine: the covers of the gills ſilvery, pow- 
dered with black. The back is a little arched, and 
ſlightly carinated : the colour, as far as the lateral line, 
is gloſſed with deep blue and purple; but towards the 
lines aſſumes a ſilvery caſt, tinged with gold ; beneath 
which thoſe colours entirely prevail. e tail is very 
much forked : the ſcales are large, and adhere cloſely 
to the body. | | 

SALMON, in ichthyology. See BAT uo, not. 
Sarron-Fiſbery. See Salmon-Fis fer. 
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SALON, or Sa roon, in architecture, a lofty, ſpacious 


fort of hall, vaulted at top, and uſually comprehending 
two ſtories, with two ranges of windows. 

The falon is a grand room in the middle of a build- 
ing, or at the head of a gallery, &c. Its faces, or 
fides, are all to have a ſymmetry with each other ; 
and as it uſually takes np the height of two ſtories, 
its ceiling, Daviler obſerves, ſhould be with a moderate 
ſweep. | 

The ſalon is a ſtate-room much uſed in the palaces 
in Italy; and from thence the mode came to us. Am- 
baſſadors, and other great viſitors, are uſually received 
in the ſalon. 

It is ſometimes built ſquare, ſometimes round or oval, 
ſometimes octagonal, as at Marly, and ſometimes in 
other forms. 

SALONA, a ſea- port town of Dalmatia, ſeated on 
a bay of the gulph of Venice. It was formerly a very 
conſiderable place, and its ruins ſhow that it was 10 
miles in circumference. It is 18 miles north of Spa- 
latto, and ſubject to Venice. 
village, preſerving few diltin 
cient ſplendor. D 


Fa 


It is now a wretched pgrtis's 
iſhable remains of its an- Travels in- 
oubtleſs the two laſt ages have de- to Dalma- 


ſtroyed all that had eſcaped the barbar ity of the north. tia, 


ern nations that demolithed it. In a valuable MS. re- 
lation of Dalmatia, written by the ſenator Giambattiſta 


Guiſtiniani, about the middle of the 16th century, 


there is a hint of what exiſted at that time. Phe no- 
bility, grandeur, and magnificence of the city of Salona, 
may be itnagined from the vaults and arches of the 
wonderful theatre, which are ſeen at this day ; from 
the vaſt ſtones of the fineſt marble, which lies ſcattered 
on, and buried in the fields ; from the beautiful column 


of three pieces of marble, which is ill ſtanding in the 


place where they ſay the arſenal was, towards the ſea- 
ſnore; and from the many 852 of ſurpriſing beauty, 
4 ſup- 


SAL 


8alonichi ſupported by very high marble columns; the height of 


the arches is a tone-throw, and above them there was an 


- aqueduè, which reached from Salona to Spalatro. 


There are to be ſeen many ruins and veſtiges of large 
palaces, and many ancient epitaphs may be read on fine 
marble ſtones; but the earth, which is increaſed, has bu- 
ried the moſt ancient ſtones, and the moſt valuable 
things.” E. Long. 17. 29. N. Lat. 44. 10. 

SALONICHI, formerly called Theſalonica, a ſea- 
port town of Turkey in Euroges and capital of Mace- 
donia, with an archbiſhop's fee. It is ancient, large, 
populous, and rich, being about 10 miles in circumter- 
ence. It is a place of great trade, carried on principal- 
ly by the Greek Chriſtians and Jews, the former of 
which have 30 churches, and the latter as many ſyna- 
gogues ; the Turks alſo have a few moſques. It is ſur- 
rounded with walls, flanked with towers, and defended 
on the land ſide by a citadel, and near the harbour with 
three forts. It was taken from the Venetians by the 
Turks in 1431. The principal merchandize is ſilk. 
It is ſeated at the bottom of a gulph of the ſame name, 
partly on the top, and partly on the fide of a hill, 
near the river Vardar. E. Long. 23. 13. N. Lat. 
40. 41 x $ | 15 
SALSES, a very ſtrong caſtle of France, in Rouſ- 
ſillon, on the confines of Languedoc. It was taken 
from the Spaniards by the French in 1642 ; and is 
ſeated on a lake of the ſame name, among mountains, 
10 miles north of Perignan. E. Long. 3. 0. N. Lat. 
35 ALSETTE, an iſland of the Eaſt Indies, adjacent 
to Bombay, from which it is in one place divided only 
by a narrow paſs fordable at low water. It is abont 
26 miles long, and eight or nine broad. The foil is 
rich, and by proper cultivation capable of producin 
any thing that will grow in tropical climates. It is 
every where well watered, and when in the poſſeſſion of 
the Portugueſe furniſhed ſuch quantities of rice, that it 
was called the Granary of Goa. It abounds alſo in all 
kinds of proviſions, and has great plenty of game, both 
of the four-footed and feathered kind. It has pretty 
high mountains; and there is a tradition that the whole 
was thrown up from the bottom of the ſea: in confirma- 
tion of which it is ſaid, that on the top of the higheſt 
hill there was found, ſome years ago, a ſtone anchor, 
ſuch as was anciently uſed by the inhabitants of that 
country. Here we meet with the ruins of a place called 
Canara, where there are excavations of rocks, ſuppoſed 
to be contemporary with thoſe of ELsryanta. They 
are much more numerous, but not comparable to the 
former either in bigneſs or workmanſhip. 

The iſland of Salſette lately formed part of the Por- 
tugueſe dominions in India, It ought to have been 
ceded to the Engliſh along with Bombay, as part of 
the dower of Catharine of  . ...., eſpouſed to Charles 
II. The fulfilment of this article, however, being eva- 
ded, the iſland remained in poſſeſſion of the Portugueſe ; 
and notwithſtanding the little care they took of it, 
the revenue of it was valued at 60,000 J. Such was 
the negligence of the Portuguſe government, that. 
they took no care to fortify it againſt the attacks of 
the Marattas, from whoſe dominions Salſette was only 
ſeparated by a very narrow paſs fordable at low wa- 
ter. Here they had only a miſerable redoubt of no 
conſequence, till, on the appearance of an approaching 
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order, belonging to the 


en 

war with the Marattas, they | 

which indeed. would have anſwered the purpoſe of pro- 
tecting the iſland, provided the Marattas had allowed 
them to finiſh it. This, however, was not their inten- 


tion. They allowed them indeed to go quietly on with 
their works, till they ſaw them almoſt completed, when 
they came and took poſſeſſion of them. The Marattas 


thus became dangerous neighbours to the Engliſh at 
Bombay, until it was ceded to the latter by the treaty. 
2 ed with theſe people in 1780. E. Long. 72. 15. 

Lat. 19. o. ie AEMR4* ry * 

SAL SOLA, Grass wont: A genus of the digynia 
pentandria claſs of plants and 
in the natural method ranking under the 12th order, 
Holoraces. The calyx is pentaphyllous ; there is no 
corolla; the capſule is monoſpermous,. with a. ſc ed | 


The ſpecies are, 1. The kali, which grows naturally 
in the ſalt marſhes, in divers parts of England. It is 
an annual plant, which riſes, above ſive or ſix inches 


high, ſending out many fide branches, which ſpread 


on every ſide, garniſhed with ſhort awl-ſbaped leaves 3 


which are fleſhy, and terminate in acute ſpines; The 
flowers are produced from the ſide of the branches, to 
which they fit cloſe, and are encompaſſed by; ſhort 
prickly leaves; they are ſmall, and of an herbaceous 
colour. The ſeeds are wrapped up in the empalement 
of the flower, and ripen in autumn; ſoon after which 
the plant decays. 2. The tragus grows naturally on the 
ſandy ſhores of the ſouth of France, Spain, and Italy. 
This is alſo an annual plant, which ſends: out many 
diffuſed ſtalks, garniſhed with linear leaves an inch 
long, ending vith ſharp ſpines, , The flowers come out 
rom the ſide of the ſtalks in the-fame manner as thoſe 
of the former; their empalements are blunt, and not, 
ſo cloſely encompaſſed with leaves as thoſe of the other. 
7 The ſoda, riſes with herbaceous ſtalks near three 
cet high, ſpreading wide. The leaves on the princi - 
pal ſtalk, and thoſe on the lower part of the branches, 
are long, ſlender, and have no ſpines ; thoſe on the 
upper part of the ſtalk and branches are lender, ſhort, 
and crooked, At the baſe of the leaves are produced 
the flowers, which are ſmall, and hardly. perceptible ; 
the empalement of the flower afterwards encompaſſes 

the capſule, which contains one cochleated ſeed. 4. 

The vermiculata grows naturally in Spain. This hath 

ſhrubby perennial ſtalks, which riſe three or four feet 

high, ſending out many fide-branches, garniſhed with 

fleſhy, oval, acute-pointed leaves, coming out in cluſters 

from the ſide of the branches ; they are hoary, and have 

ſtiff prickles. The flowers are produced from between. 

the leaves toward the ends of the branches; they are ſo 

{mall as ſcarce to be diſcerned, unleſs they are cloſely 

viewed. The ſeeds are like thoſe of the other kinds. 5. 

The roſacea grows naturally in Tartary. This is an an- 

nual plant, whoſe ſtalks are herbaceous, and ſeldom riſe 

niore than five or ſix inches high. The leaves are awl- 

ſhaped, ending in acute points ; the empalements of the 

flowers ſpread open: the flowers are ſmall, and of a roſe 

colour, but ſoon fade: the ſeeds are like thoſe of the 

other ſorts. „ 

All the ſorts of glaſs· wort are ſometimes promiſcu- 
ouſly uſed ſor making the ſal kali, but it is the third 
ſort which is oſtedmas beſt for this purpoſe. The man- 
ner of making it is as follows: Having dug a trench 


began to build another, Salſola. 


ak. near the fea, they pla | 
2 de ſberd in heaps; and, having made a fire below, the 


; . 
celaths acroſs it; on which they lay 


liquor, which runs ont of che herbs, drops to the bot- 
tom, which at length thickening, becomes ſal kali, 
which is partly of a black, and partly of an aſh-colour, 
very ſharp and corrofive, and of a fſaltiſh taſte, This, 
when thoroughly hardened; becomes like a ſtone; and 
in that ſtate is tranſported; to different countries for 
1 of glaſs. * ' E [42s | 
SALT, one af the great diviſions of natural bodies, 
but Which has never yet been accurately defined. The 
charaReriſtic marks of ſalt have uſually been reckoned 
its power of affecting the organs of taſte, and being ſo- 
lable in water. But this will not diſtinguiſh ſalt from 
quicklime, which alſo affects the ſenſe of taſte, and 
diſſolves in water; yet quicklime has been univerſally 
reckoned an earth, and not a ſalt. The only diſtin- 
guiſhing property of ſalts, therefore, is their cryſtalli- 
ration in water: however, this does not belong to all 
ſalts; for the nitrous and marine acids, though allowed 
on all hands to be ſalts, are yet incapable of cryſtalliza- 
tion, at leaſt by any method hitherto known. Several 
of the imperfe& neutral ſalts alſo, ſuch as combinations 
of the nitrous, muriatic, and vegetable acids, with 
ſome kinds of earths, cryſtallize with very great diffi- 
culty. However, by the addition of ſpirit of wine, or 
ſome other ſubſtances which abſorb part of the water, 
keeping the liquor in a warm place, &c. all of them 
may be reduced to cryſtals of one kind or other. Salt, 
therefore, may be defined a ſubſtance affecting the or- 
s of taſte, ſoluble in water, and capable of cryſtal- 
tation, either by itſelf or in conjunction with ſome 
other body; and, univerſally, every ſalt capable of be- 
ing reduced into a ſolid form, is alſo capable of cryſtal- 
lization o ſe. Thus the claſs of ſaline bodies will be 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from all others: for quicklime, 
though ſoluble in water, cannot be eryſtallized without 
addition either of fixed air or ſome other acid; yet it 
is moſt commonly found ina ſolid ſtate. The precious 
ſtones, baſaltes, &c. though ſuppoſed to be formed by 
cryſtallization, are nevertheleſs diſtinguiſhed from ſalts 
by their inſipidity and inſolubility in water. | 
But acids and alkalis, and combinations of both, when 
in a concrete form, are ſalts, and of the pureſt ſort. Hence 
we conclude, that the bodies, to which the name of /alts 
more properly belongs, are the concretions of thoſe ſub- 


ſtances; which are accordingly called acid ſalts, alkaline. 


ſalts, and neutral ſalts. Theſe laſt are combinations of acid 
and alkaline ſalts, in ſuch proportion as to render the 
compounds neither ſour nor alkaline to the taſte. This 
proportionate combination is called ſaturation : thus the 
common kitchen-ſalris a neutral falt, compoſed of marine 
acid and mineral alkali combined together to the point 
of ſaturation. The appellation of neutral ſalts is alſo 
extended to denote all thoſe combinations of acids, and 
any other ſubſtance with which they can unite, ſo as to 
loſe, wholly or in great meaſure, their acid properties. 

But although this general definition of ſalts is eom- 
monly received, yet there are many writers, eſpecially 
mineralogiſts, who confine the denomination of /alfs in 
the manner we firſt mentioned, viz. to thoſe ſubſtances 
only which, beſides the general properties of ſalts, have 
the power of cryſtallizing, that is, of arranging their 
particles ſo as to form regularly-ſhaped bodies, called 
eff, when the water ſuperfluous to their concrete ex- 
iltence has been evaporated. 
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The ancient chemiſts aſſerted that ſalt was one of 


Salt, 


the component principles of metals, and indeed of "TY 


every thing elſe; a doctrine which was attempted to 
be revived by the late Dr Price of Guildford, who 
thought it probable that the baſis of all imperfect me- 
tals is ſaline, becauſe Mr Scheele had lately extracted a 
real acid from arſenic, which, by the addition of a pro- 
per quantity of phlogiſton, becomes a ſemimetal. But 
here the argument will hold only with regard to the ſe- 
mimetals, all of which are volatile in the fire, and 
therefore may poſlibly have a volatile baſis, ſuch as all 
acids are in ſome degree: but ſome of the imperfect 
metals, as tin and copper, may be reduced to a calx 


equally refractory with quicklime itſelf; and even zinc, 


though volatile in cloſe veſſels, is yet capable of being 
reduced to an exceedingly refractory calx called fowers 
of zinc; and it is to be obſerved, that the regulus of 
arſenic, even in its moſt perfect metalline form, cannot 
be calcined like other metals. The common opinion 
that metals have an earthy, rather than a ſaline baſis, 
ſeems to be well founded. 

The origin of falts is very much, or rather totally, 
unknown, Some eminent chemilts, particularly Stahl, 
have ſuppoſed that the number of ſubſtances truly and 
eſſentially ſaline is very ſmall; nay, that there is but 
one ſaline principle in nature. This principle they 
ſuppoſe to be the vitriolic acid, as being the molt ſim- 
ple and indeſtructible of them all. Stahl delivers his 
opinion on this ſubject in the following words: That 
he conſiders the vitriolic acid as the only ſubſtance eſ- 
ſentially ſaline ; as the only ſaline principle which, by 
unitivg more or leſs intimately with other ſubſtances 
that are not ſaline, is capable of forming an innumera- 
ble multitude of other ſaline matter, which nature and 
art ſhew us; and, ſecondly, that this ſaline principle is 
a ſecondary principle, compoſed only by the inti- 
mate union of two primary principles, water and 
earth. 

In ſupport of this theory Mr Macquer argues in 
the following manner: Every true chemiſt will eaſily 
diſcover that this grand idea is capable of comprehend- 
ing by its generality, and of connecting together, all 
the phenomena exhibited by ſaline ſubſtances. But we 
mult at the ſame time acknowledge, that when we exa- 
mine the proots upon which it is founded, although ir 
has a great appearance of truth by its conſiſtency with 
the principles of chemiſtry, and with many phenomena, 
yet it is not ſupported by a ſufficient number of facts 
and experiments to aſcertain its truth. We might here 
examine what degree of probability ought to be grant» 
ed to this theory of ſalts ; but this could not be pro- 
perly accompliſhed, without entering into long details, 
and penetrating into the depths of chemiſtry. We are 
therefore obliged to relate only what is molt eſſential to 
be known concerning this grand hypotheſis. We may 
perceive at once, that the former of thoſe propoſitions, 
upon which is tounded the theory which we mentioned, 
cannot be demonſtrated, unleſs it be previoutly proved 
that every ſaline matter, excepting pure vitriolic acid, is 
nothing but this ſame acid differently modified, the pri- 
mary properties of which are more or leſs altered or diſ- 

uiſed by the union contracted with other ſubſtances. 
2 we confeſs, that chemilts are not capable of proving 
deciſively this opinion ; which, however, will appear 
very probable from the following reflections. 

« Firſt, of all ſaline e d known, none is ſo ſtrong, 
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Salt, $5 -nachenidlic fo eminently poſſeſſed of ſaline 


ties, as vitriolic acid.” 
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proper- 


The vitriolic acid, when combined with ather fab- 
ſtances, forms vitriolic ſalts, which vary both in ſpe- 
cific names and properties ing to the various 
ſubſtances with which the acid is combined. Thus the 
vitriolic acid, combined with mineral alkali, forms: the 
ſalt called Glauber's. ſalt, or fal mirabile. When it is 
combined with calcareous earths; it forms vitriolic ſalts 
with baſes of calcareous- earth, which are commonly 
called felenites, When combined with illaceous 
carths, it forms alum. When combined with metals, 
it forms vitriolie ſalts with metallic baſes, to which the 
general name vitricls is given ; and in commerce are 
commonly called-copperas. The vitriols principally uſed 
are, 1. The martial vitriol ; called alſo i vitrial,- 
zarten vitriel, or green cappera:, which is a combination 
of vitriolic acid with iron, 2. 'The vitriol of copper, 
called alſo blue witriol, Cyprium vitriol, or blue coppperas ; 
which is a combination of vitriolic acid and copper. 
3. The vitriol of zinc, called alſo «white copperas, and 
G9/lar vitriol, which is a combination of the ſame acid 
with a ſemimetal called zine. It is a property peculiar 
to the vitriolic acid, that all the combinations of it, 
with thoſe ſubſtances. with which it can form neutral 
ſalts, are ſuſceptible of chryſtall zation. 

« Secondly, Amongſt the other faline ſubſtances, 


thoſe which appear moſt active and moſt ſimple, as ni- 


trous and marine acids, are at the ſame time thoie whoſe 
properties moſt reſemble the properties of  vitriolic 
acid.“ 

The nitrous acid, combined with all the ſubſtances 
with which it can mix, forms ſaline ſubſtances, in gene- 
ral called nitrous ſalts ; ſpeciſying each particular ſalt 
by the name of the ſubſtauce united to the acid. Thus 
nitrous acid, with fixed vegetable alkali, forms a ſaline 
ſubſtance called nitre, or jalt petre. With mineral al- 
kali, forms cubic or quadrangular nitre. When mixed 
with metallic ſubſtances, forms metallic nitres, which 
are ſpecified nure of gold: nitre of folver, or lunar nitre, 
lunar cryftals, and .eryſtals of filver, nitrous cryſtals of 
mercury nitre of copper, &c. 

« Thirdly, We may give to vitriolic acid many of 
the charaQeriſtic properties of nitrous acid, by com- 


bining it in a certain manner with the inflammable prin- 


ciple, as we ſee in the volatile ſulphureous acid; and 
even, according to an experiment of Mr Piech, related 
in a memoir concerning the origin of nitre, which 
gained the prize of the academy of Berlin, vitniolic 
acid, mixed with vegetable and animal matters ſuſcepti- 
ble of fermentation; is really transformed into a ni- 
try us acid by the putrefaction of theſe matters. See 
CHugnmisTRY, n“ 720. 

% Fourthly, The marine acid, although its princi- 
ples are leſs known than thoſe of the nitrous acid, may 
be approximated to the character of vitriolie and ni- 
trous acids by certain methods. This acid, after it 
has been treated with tin and other metallic matters, 
is capable of forming ether with ſpirit of wine, as vi- 
triolic acid does, which it cannot do in its natural ſtate; 
and when iron is diſſolved in it, it ſeems to be approxi- 
mated to the nature of nitrous acid, Reciprocally 


„ 


the approxmatom of vitriolic acid to the character or 8ale. 
. Having Once dit}. ———— 
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marine acid ſeems. not im 
led very pure vitriolic acid upon a conſiderable tity 
of white arſenic, I was firuck with a ſtrong ſmmell like that 
of marine acid, which was not either that of arſenic or 
of vitriolic acid; for this has no ſmell when it is pure. 
The marine acid, combined with: various matters,. 
forms marine ſalts, or imply ſalts, ſpecified by the 
names of their particular baſes. The ſea-falt or kit-. 
chen ſalt, and ſal gem, are combinations of marine acid 
and mineral 1. When this acid is combined, with- 
volatile pre , wry ei (a.) With metals 

it forms metallic called /alt « alt of c 
— 2 the 


&c. according to the various m 
acid. The falt of ſilver is alſo called luna cornea; the 
ſalt-of lead is often called corneum: the 
ſalts of antimony, and of arſenic, are known by the 
names of bwter of antimony, and butter of arſenic. 

« Fifthly, Ouly vegetable. acids become ſo much. 

„ and more ſimilar to vitriolic acid, as they 
are more pertealy deprived of their oily principle, by 
combining them with alkalis, earihs, or metals; 
afterwards by ſeparating them from theſe ſubſtances 
by diſtillation, and eſpecially by frequently repeating 
theſe operations. They might perbaps be reduced to 
a pure vitriolic acid, by continuing ſufficiently this 
method: and -reciprocally, vitri-lic and nitrous acids, 
weakened by water, and treated with much-oily mat- 
ters, or (till better with ſpirit of wine, acquire the 
charaQers of vegetable acids. We may ſee a remark- 
able inſtance of this in Mr Pott's diſſertation De acide 
nitri vineſo. ¶ The moſt remarkable experiment in which 
is related under the article CES TA Y, n 781.} 

« Sixthly, the properties of fixed alkalis ſeem to 
be very different from thoſe of acids in general, and 
conſequently. of vitriolic acid. Yet if we confider that 
a large quantity of earth enters their compoſition; 
that much of it may be ſ:parated by repeated ſolutions 
and caleinations ; and ala that by depriving theſe 
ſaline ſubſtances of their earthy principles, they be- 
come leis fixed, more deliqueſcent, wy in a word, 
more ſimilar to vitriolic acid in this reſpect we ſhall 
not think it improbable, that fixed alkalis owe their 
ſaline properties to a ſaline principle, of the nature of 
vitriolie acid, but much diſguiſed by the quantity. of 
earth, and probably of inflammable principle, to which 
it is united in theſe combinations. The properties of 
volatile alkalis, and the transformation of fixed alkali, 
or of its materials, into volatile alkali in putrefaction, 
and in ſeveral diſtillations, ſeem to ſhow ſufficiently 
that they are matters eſſentially ſaline, as fixed alkalis 
are, and that their. valatility which diſtinguiſhes them 
proceeds from their containing a leſs quantity of earth, 
but more attenuated, and a portion of very ſubtile and 
volatile oil, which enters their compoſition, [For ſome 
other particulars relating to the tranſmutation of ſalts, 
ſee CutmisTRY, no 78 3 

« Beſides theſe principal facts, there are many 
others, too numerous to be even ſlightly mentioned 
here; they may be found ſcattered in the works of che- 
miſts, particularly of Stahl. But perſons who would 
collect and compare all the experiments — xs | 
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volatile alkali. 
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ſubje&, ought to know, that many of them are not 
ſulliciently aſcertained; and that n a greater 


number of them have not been ſufficiently proſecuted, 
and are, properly ſpeaking, only begun. We mult 
even acknowledge, that many of thoſe experiments 
which we have mentioned, have not been ſufficiently 
proſecuted, IN 
e The ſecond fundamental propoſition of the theory 
of ſalts, namely, That the vitriolic acid is com- 
pounded of only the aqueous and earthy principles, 
is, like the firſt, ſupported by many facts which give 
it a degree, of probability, but which do not amount 
to « complete demonſtration. This propoſition may 
be ſupported by the following conliderations. 

« Firſt, Experience conſtantly ſhews, that the pro- 
perties of compound bodies are always the reſult of 
thoſe of the component parts of theſe bodies, or ra- 


ther they are the properties of theſe component bodies 


modified by one an cher. | 

« Thus, if a body be compoſed. of two principles, 
one of which is fixed, and the other volatile, it will have 
a leſs degree of fixity. than the former, and a leſs vola- 
tility than the latter. If it be compoſed of two prin- 
ciples, one of which is ſpecifically heavier than the 
other, its ſpecific gravity will be greater than that of 
one of them and leſs than that of the other, The 


ſame obſervation. is applicable to all the other eſſential 
properties, excepting thoſe which deſtroy each other ; 


as, for inſtance the tendency to combination, or the 


. diſſolving power; for theſe latter properties are weak- 


ened ſo much more in the compounds as their prin- 
ciples are more ſtrongly united, and in more jult pro- 


ON. | 
"= We obſerve, nevertheleſs, that the properties of 
compound bodies are not always exactly intermediate 
betwixt the perties of the component bodies; for, 
to produce this nean, the quantities, of each of the 
component parts muſt be equal, which is the caſe in 
few. or no compounds. 

« Beſides, fome particular circumſtances in the 
manner in which the principles unite with one another, 
contribute more or lets to alter the reſult of the com- 
bined properties: for inſtance, experience ſhews, that 
when ſeve: al bodies, particularly metals, are united 
together, the ſpecific gravities of which are well 


known, the allay formed by ſuch union bas not the 


preciſe ſpecific gravity which ought to reſult from the 
proportion of the allayed ſubltances; but that in ſome 
allays it is greater and in others leſs. But we are 
certain, on the other fide, that theſe differences are 
too inconſiderable to prevent our diſtinguiſhing the 
properties of the principles in the compounds which 
they form, eſpecially when they have very different 
properties. | ; 

« Theie things being premiſed, when we examine 
well the properties of vitriolic acid, we ſhall eaſily 
find that they partake of the properties of the aqueous 
and of the earthy principles. | 

« Firſt, When the acid is as pure as we can have 
it, it is like the pureſt water and the pureſt vitrifiable 
earihs, free from colour or ſmell, and perfectly tranſ- 


at. ' 
« Secondly,, Although we cannot deprive the vitri- 
olic acid of all the water ſuperabundant to its ſaline 
eſſence, and therefore its preciſe ſpecific - gravity has 


not been determined, we know that. when it is well 
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concentrated, it is more than twice as heavy as pure 


water, and much leſs heavy than any earthy ſubſtance, ——— 


+ Thirdly, This acid is much leſs fixed than any 
pure earth, ſince, however well it may be concen- 
trated, it may always be entirely diſtilled; for which 
purpole a much ſtronger degree of heat is requilite 
than for the diſtillation of pure water. 

„ Fourthly, We do not know the degree of ſolidity 
of vitriolic acid, or the adhefion of aggregation, which 
its integrant parts have one to another, becauſe for this 
purpole the vitriolic acid ought to be — of all 


ſuperabundant water: but if we judge of it by the ſo- 


lid conſiſtence of this acid when highly concentrated, 


as we fee from the vitriolic acid called g/acia/, che in- 


tegrant parts of this acid ſeem ſuſceptible of a much 
ſtronger adheſion than thoſe of pure water; but much 
leſs than thoſe of earth, as we ſee from the inſtance of 
hard ſtones. 

« Fitthly, The union which this acid contracts with 
water and with earths, ſhows that theſe ſubſtances en- 
ter into its compoſition ;z for we know, that in general 
cumpounds are diſpuſed to unite ſuperabundantly with 
the principles which compoſe them. All theſe proper- 
ties of vitriolic acid, which ſo ſenſibly partake, and 
much more than any other acid, of the properties of 
earth and of water, are {ufficieat to induce us to believe 
that it is compoled of theſe two principles; but it 
has one very eminent property, which is common with 
it to neither water nor pure earth, which is, its violent 
and corroſive tate. This property is ſufficient to raiſc 
doubts, it we could not explain it from principles, 
which ſeem certain and 
nation of bodizs. 

We obſerve, then, concerning the property now in 
queſtion, that is, ot taſte in general, that it can only 
be conſidered as an irritation made upon the organs of 


taſte by ſapid bodies; and if we reflect attentively up- 


on it, we ſhall be convinced, that no ſubſtance that is 
not impꝛeſſe by ſome impulie can irritate or agitate 
our ſenuble organs, but by a peculiar force of its in- 
tegrant parts, or by their tendency to combination; 
that is, by their diflolving power. According to this 
notion, the taſte of bodies, or the impreſſion made up- 
on our ſenſible organs by their tendency to combination, 
or by their didlotving power, are the fame property; 
and we ſee accordingly, that every ſolvent has a talte, 


which is ſo much more ſtrong as its ditfolving power is 


greater; that thoſe whole taſte is fo violent that it 
amounts to acrimony, corroſion, and cauiticity, when 
applied to any other of the ſenfible parts ot our body 


beudes the organs of taſte, excit: in them itchng and 


ain. | 
1 This being premiſed, the queſtion is, How earth, 


in which we perceive no taſte nor diſſolving power, and 


water, which has but a very weak diſſolving power, and 
little or no taſte, ſhould form by their combination a 


ſubſtance, ſuch as the vitriolic acid is, powerfully cor- 


roſive and folvent? | 

% To conceive this, let us conſider, firſt, that every 
part of matter has a power by which it combines, or 
tends to combine, with other parts f matter. Second- 


ly, that this force, the effeds of which are perceptible, 
in chemical operations, only among the very ſmall mo- 
lecules, or the integrant and conſtituent parts of bodies, 
ſeems proportionable to the denſity or ſpecific gravity 
of theſe parts. Thisdly, that this ſame force is limited 


general, relating to the combi- 
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galt. in every integt ant molecule of matter: that if we con- by the deciſive means employed in chemical demonſtra- galt 
— — der this force as not ſatisfied, and conſequently as a tions, namely, by decompoſition and recompoſition: 


ſimple tendenoy to combination, it is the greateſt poſ- 
ſible in an integrant molecule of matter perfectly inſu- 
lated, or attached to nothing; and is the ſmalleſt poſ- 
lible, or none, when it is ſatisfied by its intimate combi- 
nation with other parts capable of exhauſting all its ac- 
tion; its tendency being then changed into adheſion. 

« Hence we way infer, that the integrant parts of 
the earthy principle have eſſentially, and like all the 


other. parts of matter, a force of tendency to union, or 


of coheſion in union, according to their condition; that 
as this earthy. principle has a much more conſiderable 
denſity or ſpecific gravity than all other ſimple bodies 
that we know, we may probably preſume that its pri- 
mary..integrayt molecules have a more conſiderable 
| farce of tendency to union, in the ſame proportion, 
than the integrant parts ot other principles; that con- 
ſequently when they cohere together, and form an ag- 
gregate, their aggregation muſt alſo be ſtronger and 
firmer than that of any other body. Accordingly we 
{ee, that the pureſt earthy ſubltances, whoſe parts are 
united and form maſles, ſuch as, for inſtance, the ſtones 
called,v/trifiable, are the hardeſt bodies in nature. We 
are no leſs certain, that as the tendency of the parts 
of matter to unite is ſo much leſs evident as it is more 
exhauſted and ſatisfied in the aggregations the parts 
of the earthy principle being capable of exhauſting mu- 
tually all their tendency to union, we may thence in- 
fer, that every ſenſible maſs of pure earthy matter muſt 
appear deprived of any diſſolving power; of taſte ; in 
a word, of tendency to union from the firmneſs of its 
aggregation. But we may alſo infer, that when theſe 
primary integrant parts of the earthy principle are not 
united together in aggregation, then, reſuming all the 
activity and tendercy to union which are eſſential to 
them, they muſt be the ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful of 
all ſolvents. £4 | | re 
« 'Theſe being premiſed, if we ſuppoſe again, with 
Stahl and the beſt chemiſts, that, in the combination of 
the ſaline principle or of vitriolic acid, the parts of the 
earthy principle are united, not with each other, as in 
the earthy aggregation, but with the primary parts of 
the aqueous principle, each to each, we may then eafily 
conceive, that the primary integrant parts of the wa- 
ter, having eſſentially much leis tendency to combina- 
tion than Gale of earth, the tendency of thele latter to 
union will not be exhauſted, but ſatisfied only partly, 
by their combination with the former; and that conſe- 
quently a compound mult reſult, the integrant parts of 
which will have a ſtrong diſſolving power, as vitriolic 
acid is. | 
Me may ſee from hence how much miſtaken che- 
miſts are, who, conſidering earth only in its aggrega- 
tion, or rather not attending to this ſtate, and not diſ- 
tinguiſhing it from that ſtate in which the parts of this 
{ame earth are ſo ſeparated from each other by the in- 
terpoſition of another body, that they cannot touch or 
cohere together, have conſidered the earthy principle 
as a ſubſtance without force or action, and have very 
improperly called that a paſſive principle, which of all 
others is the ſtrongeſt, moit active, and moſt powerful. 
However this general theory of ſalts may conform 
with the moſt important phenomena of chemiſtry, we 
mult acknowledge, that it can only be propoſed as a 
ſyſtematical opinion, till it be evidently demonſtrated 


thus, if we could reduce vitriolic acid to earth and wa- 
ter, and make that acid by combining together theſe 
two principles, this theory would ceaſe to be a ſyſtem, 
and would become a demonſtrated truth. But we muſt 


confeſs, that this theory is leſs ſupported by experiment 


than by argument, from the many difficulties that are 
inevitable in ſuch enquiries. For on one fide, we know 
that the ſimpler bodies are, the more difficult is their 
decompoſition; and on the other ſide, the ſtronger the 
aggregation is, the greater is the difficulty of making it 
enter into a new combination. Thus, as vitriolic acid 
is very ſimple, fince it is a compound of the firſt order, 
it ought ſtrongly to reſiſt decompoſition ; and as the 
aggregation of pure earth is the firmeit that we know, 
it cannot eaſily be made to enter as a principle into a 
new combiration with water to form a ſaline matter. 
The cer ts are the principal experiments which have 
been made relative to the ſubject, * 

„ Firſt, we ſeem to be certain, from many proofs, 
that all ſaline ſubſtances, comprehending thoſe that con- 
tain vitriolic acid, as vitriolated tartar, Glauber's ſalt, 
and other vitriolated falts which are ſufficiently fixed to 
ſupport a perfect drying, or rather calcination, being 
alternately diſſolved, dried, and calcined a number of 
times, are more and more diminiſhed in quantity, and 
that earth and water are feparated from them each ope- 
ration. But alkaline ſalts appear to be ſtill more ſuſ- 
ceptible than any other ſaline matter of this kind of 
decompoſition, 4 ; | 

« Secondly, When nitre is burnt in cloſe veſſels, fo 
that we may retain not only all that remains fixed after 
this burning, but alſo what exhales in vapours, as in 
the experiment of the clyſſus of nitre, we have a proof 
which ſeems deciſive, that the mineral acid of this ſalt, 


which is not very far from the ſimplicity of vitriolic 


acid, is totally decompoſed and reduced into earth and 
water, For if we examine the fixed reſiduum in the 
retort, we find that it is only the alkali that was con- 
tained in the nitre, charged with a ſuperabundant earth, 
which is ſeparable from it by ſolution and filtration. 
And if the liquor in the receiver, formed by the vapours 
condenſed there, be examined, which ought to be ni- 
trous acid; if this acid had not been deſtroyed, we find, 
that, ſo far from being acid, it is only pure water, ſome- 
times even charged with a little fixed alkali, which had 
been raiſed by the force of the detonation. Thus ni- 
trous acid is made to diſappear in this experiment, and 
in its place we find only earth and water. 

« "Thirdly, The phenomena of limeſtone, which by 
calcination and extin&ion in water acquires ſaline pro- 
perties that it had not before its attenuation by fire 
and its combination with water; and alſo the experi- 
ment of Beccher, who aſſerts, that if a vitrifiable- ſtone 
be alternately made red-hot, and extinguiſhed in water 
a number of times, it may be ſo attenuated that it 
ſhall be like a ſaline gelatinous matter; theſe, I ſay, 
ſhow that ſaline matters are actually formed by the inti- 
mate combination of the very attenuated parts of earth 
with thoſe of water. We find in the writings of Bec- 
cher and Stahl, and particularly in the Specimen Becche- 
rianum of the latter author, many other obſervations 
and experiments tending to prove the ſame propoſition; 
but we muſt confeſs, that none of the experiments we 
have mentioned, excepting that of the 1 
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of nitrous acid by burning, are abſolutely deciſive ; prin- 
cipally becauſe they have not been ſufficiently repeated 
or proſecuted, nor carefully enough examined in all their 
circumſtances.” { 

On this th it is obvious to remark, that our au- 
thor has omitted to mention the moſt active part of the 


compoſition of ſalts, namely elementary fire. Of this 


both acids and alkalis undoubtedly contain a great 
quantity in a very active (tate, as is evident from their 
performing the effects of fire when applied to certain 
ſubſtances 3 nay, from their actually burſting into flame 
when mixed with ſome kinds of oils. For an explana- 
tion of the reaſon of which, ſee Hear, and the various 
detached articles relative to that ſubject. Whatever 
doubts we may have of the power of mere water com- 
bined with mere earth to affect the organs of taſte, we 
can have none that the element of fire is capable of ſo 
doing; and from the very taſting of theſe ſubſtances, 
we may be aſſured, that whatever gives that peculiar 
ſenſation to the tongue which we call acid or alkaline, 
gives alſo the other properties of the ſalt, whatever they 
may be. In alkalis, no doubt the. greateſt part of the 
compoſition is earth; but from what has been ſaid on 

UICKLIME, it appears, that mere earth, by the artifi- 
cial action of fire alone, acquires all the properties of 
ſalt, that of cryſtallizing per fe excepted : it ſeems pro- 
bable therefore, that, in the more perſect operations of 
nature, the ſame materials are uſed; only the propor- 
tions are ſuch, that the ſubſtance is more ſoluble, and 
its cauſticity greater, than even quicklime itſelf, With 
regard to acids, the earthy parts ſeem to be fewer; and 
in all probability the molt conſiderable ingredient in their 
compolition is water: but in what manner this element 
is united to that of fire ſo as to produce the peculiar 
phenomena of acids, cannot be explained. | 

The acid of tartar (the pureſt part of which, or that 
ſaline ſubſtance which firſt cryſtallizes by evaporation 


in the veſſels in which it is purified, is called cream of 


tartar ), and alſo all other concrete vegetable acids ana- 
logous to it, when mixed with various other ſubſtances, 
form compounds, generally called tartareous ſalts, or ſo- 
luble tartars, becauſe they are diſſolved by water more 
eaſily than the acid of tartar itſelfl. Acetous ſalts, that 
is, all ſalts containing the acid of vinegar, are alſo com- 
bined with various baſes, and form ſaline ſubſtances of 
different names ; the principal of which are, the acetous 
ſalt of copper, called cry/ffals of Venus, or of verdigris 
by the chemiſts, and diftilied or cryſtallized verdigris in 
commerce; the acetous ſalt of lead, commonly called 
ſalt or ſugar of lead ; and the acetous mercurial ſalts. 
Sugar is an eſſential vegetable ſalt, of a pleaſant ſweet 
taſte, containing a vegetable acid combined with earth 
and oil. 
Potaſh is a fixed vegetable alkali, extracted from th 

aſhes of wood. Concrete volatile alkalis are generally 
called volatile falts ; although this name is ſometimes 
alſo given to the volatile ſalt of amber, which is not an 
alkaline but an acid ſalt. Borax is a neutral faline 
matter, whoſe origin, whether animal or vegetable, is as 
yet unknown, its components being not ſufficiently exa- 
mined. It is ſoluble in water, and very nearly as cryſ- 
tallizable as alum. When borax is expoſed to the fire, 
it firſt bubbles and foams very much, but afterwards it 
melts into a clear glaſs. When acids are combined with 
the alkaline part of borax, a ſubſtance ci a ſingular na- 
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ture is ſeparated from it, commonly called fedative ſall. 
Although this ſubſtance acts as an acid in borax, by ſa- 
turating its alkali, yet it has no acid taſte, nor doth it 
turn the tincture of heliotropium to a red, as other acids 


do. It is the property of borax to facilitate conſidera- 
bly the fuſion of metals, of earths, and other minerals. 
Some ſpecies of ſtones and earths cannot be vitrified at 
all, except they are mixed with borax. For this pro- 
perty borax is commonly uſed as a flux (that is, a ſub- 
ſtance which facilitates the fuſion of other bodies) in 
various manufactories; but eſpecially in ſoldering me- 
tals, and in aſſaying ores. Phoſphoric ſalts are combi. 
nations of alkaline, earthy, and metallic ſubſtances with 
the acid obtained from the phoſphorus of urine. Be- 
ſides the abovementioned ſalts, there are ſeveral others 
to be met with in the writings of the chemical and me- 
dical authors ; but, as they are of little conſequence, ws 
ſhall omit any account of them. 

Some new neutral ſalts have been formed by the de- 
phlogiſticated marine, or, according to the new theory, 
the oxygenated muriatic acid. This was firſt taken no- 
tice of by M. Berthollet, and the diſcovery is thus illuſ- 
trated by Dr Dollfuſs, in Crell's Annals for the year 
1788, vol. i. p. 319. 

In the month of November 1786 (ſays he), whilſt 
I was preparing to tranſlate Higgins's experiments reſ- 
petting the acetous acid, I found the following among (it 
the numerous obſervations which that work contains, 
p. 180. The acid elaſtic fluid which iſſues, when two 
pounds of manganeſe are mixed and diſtilled with two 
or three of ordinary ſpirit of ſea- ſalt, may all, except a 
{mall portion of phlogiſtic air, be condenſed in a ſolu- 
tion of fixed vegetable alkali; and the ſolution thus im- 
pregnated yields a conſiderable quantity of nitre, which 
cryſtallizes in the ordinary form, and detonates on red- 
hot coals. The ſolution at the ſame time yields rege- 
nerated ſea- ſalt. The part of this propoſition: which 
relates te the form of the cryſtals and to their detona- 
tion is ſufficiently plain; but that I might have a ſtill 
more complete conviction on the ſubject, I repeated the 
experiment upon a ſmall ſcale. 

« For this purpoſe I put into a vial an ounce of pul- 
veriſed oxyd {calx) of manganeſe with an ounce and 
a half of muriatic acid, and by means of a bent tube I 
directed the vapour into another vial, which contained 
a ſolution of vegetable alkali. I then diſtilled by the 
gentle heat of a ſmall lamp. From the vial containing 
the alkali went a ſecond tube, for the purpoſe of car- 
rying off the air which I hoped to obtain by this pro- 
cels. 

« As ſoon as the oxygenated muriatic acid appeared, 
ſome air eſcaped through the tube, which ſhowed all 
the properties of common atmoſpheric air; and as ſoon 
as all the air which the vials contained previous to the 
diſtillation had been expelled, no more ſuch air appear- 


ed. The vapours of the oxygenated muriatic acid were 


abſorbed by the ſolution of vegetable alkali, without 
the extrication of the ſmalleſt portion of carbonic acid 
(fixed air) from the alkali. As falt as the alkali, which 
adhered to the ſides of the glaſs, abſorbed the acid va- 
pour, priſmatic cryitals appeared; and many more, 
which I obtained a few hours afterwards, were formed 
in the liquor. Although theſe cryſtals detonated in 


the fire, they had a talte very different from that of 
nitre. It was extremely pungent, and was rendered ſilt 
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more intolerable by the ſuffocativg odour of the nitro- 
muriatic acid (agnus regia). In order to complete the 
cryſtallization, Levaporated in the ſame vial the remain · 
ing liquor. As ſoon as the vapour appeared, a quan- 
tity of carbonic acid was diſengaged, and afterwards 
ſome atmoſpheric air. The ſalt which I obtained by 
cryſtallization after the evaporation was a true muriat 
of potaſh, which did not detonate in the fire. 'Pro- 
bably Mr Higgins performed the operation in the way 
I have deſcribed ; but he was too haſty in coacludi 
this ſalt to be nitre merely becauſe it detonated. 

ve un account of this experiment to Mr Kirwan at 

e time, and ſoon after communicated it to Profeſſor 
Gadolin, who offered to aſſiſt me in repeating the ex- 


greed to employ cryltallized carbonat of ſoda 


{mild mineral alkali); and the following was the reſult 


of our experiment. We diſſolved ſome of this carbo- 
nat in a large quantity of water, and we employed two 
or three hours a day, for ſeveral ſucceſſive days, in in- 
troducing into the ſolution as much oxygenated muri- 
atic gas as was ſufficient emtirely to ſaturate it z we then 
poured the faline liquor into a glaſs baſon, and left it 
covered over to evaporate ſpontaneouſly. After ſome 
time a number of priſmatic cryſtals were formed, which 
detonated in the fire like nitre. They occaſioned a 
brown precipitate from a folution of iron in ſulphuric 
or vitriolic acid; and mixed with fal ammoniac, they 

ave out a ſtrong ammonlacal odour, accompanied with 
ome efferveſcence, which was to be attributed to the 
extrication of fixed air during the mixture. The re- 
maining part of the liquor evaporated again, produced 
freſh cryſtals, which, though they certainly had a faint 
ſmell of oxy ed muriatic acid, in reality conſiſted 
partly of muriat of ſoda (common ſalt), and partly of 
uncombined foda ; for they did not detonate, and they 
precipitated iron of a light green colour. "The liquor 
which appeared above theſe cryſtals, however, had not 
yet entirely loſt the fmell of the oxygenated muriatic 
acid. Since this, M. Gadolin has made the following 
experiment, which he communicated to me. He put 
two drams of magne ſia, ſaturated with carbonic acid, 
into an ounce and a half of water, into which he intro- 
duced during ſeveral hours a quantity of N 
muriatic gas. The water evidently acquired the odour 
of the oxygenated muriatic acid. He filtered the liquor, 
and waſhed and dried that part of the magneſia which 
had not been diſſolved, and which weighed one dram 
4-5ths, ſo that the water was found to have diſſolved 
1-5th of a dram. As ſoon as the liquor began to boil, 
a ſtrong efferveſcence was occaſioned, ſome oxygenated 
muriatic gas was diſengaged, and a fmall quantity of 
carbonat of magneſia was precipitated. When the li- 
quor had become cool, it was filtered, that it might be 
ſeparated from the precipitated powder. It bad ſtill 
the ſame odour ; and on being again heated, an efferveſ- 
cence ſimilar to the firſt took place, and a freſh quantity 
of carbonat of magneſia was ſeparated. is phenome- 
non appeared every time M. Gadolin boiled the liquor 
after its cooling, till at laſt he had evaporated it to dry- 
neſs, when there ſtill remained a ſmall quantity of mag- 
neſia. Hence M. Gadolin concludes, that water, oxy- 
genated muriatic acid, and carbonat of magneſia, form 
a combination which heat does not decompoſe till the 
vapour of the water carries off the oxygenated muriatic 
acid, at which time the carbonat of magneſia is precipi- 
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tated. In conſequence of what we have now related, 


we ought to reckon, in addition to the two falts diſeo- v 


vered by M. Berthollet, another ſalt, to which, accord- 
ing to the new French nomenclature, might be given 
the name murias oxygenatus maꝑngſiæ liguidus, becauſe we 
cannot obtain it in a concrete form. The oxygenated 
muriatic acid appears to enter into a very different, or 
atleaſt into a much more intimate, combination with the 
metals ; a ſubje& which greatly merits the attention of 
the chemiſt. | 

The probability of this fition is ſtren 5 
by the theory of M. Bertholler z according to which the 
mercury in corroſtve muriat of mercury {corroſive ſub- 
limate) is combined with the oxygenated muriatic 
acid, io as not to be ſeparated from it without great 
difficulty. fea ” | 
Common Satt, or Sea*Salt, the name of that ſalt ex- 
traced from the waters of the ocean, which is uſed in 
great quantities for preſerving proviſions, &c. 

It is a perfect neutral ſalt, compoſed of marine or 
muriatic acid, ſaturated with mineral alkali, It has a 
faline but flavour. It requires about four 
times its weight of cold water to be diſſolved, and 
nearly the ſame quantity of boiling water, according to 
Macquer. But according to Kirwan, it only requires 
2,5 its weight of water to be diſfolved in the tempera- 
ture of ſixty degrees of Farenheit. This falt always 
contains ſome part formed with a calcarzous baſe ; and, 
in order to have it pure, it mult be diſſolved in diſtilled 
water; then a ſolutiow of mineral alkak is to be poured 
in it until no white precipitation appears; then by 
filtrating and evaporanng the ſolution, a pure common 
falt is produced. Te figure is perfectly cubic, and 
thoſe hollow pyramids, or tremies as the French call 
them, as well as the parallelopipeds formed ſometimes 
in its cryſtallization, confift all of a quantity of ſmall 
cubes diſpoſed in thofe forms. Its decrepitation on the 
fire, which has been reckoned by fome as a characteriſtic 
of this ſalt, although the vitriolated tartar, nitrous lead, 


and other ſalts, have the ſame property, is owing chiefly 


to the water, and perhaps alſo to the air of its cryſtal- 
lization. | 

Its ſpecific gravity is 2,129 according to Kirwan. 
The acid of tartar precipitates nothing from it. One 
hundred parts of common ſalt contain thirty-three of 
real acid, fiſty of mineral alkali, and ſeventeen of water. 
It is commonly found in falt water and falt ſprings, in 
the proportion of even thirty-ſix cent, It is Band 
alſo in coals, and in beds of um. This ſalt is un- 
alterable by fire, though it fuſes, and becomes more 
opaque : nevertheleſs a violent fire, with the free acceſs 
of air, cauſes it to evaporate in white flowers, which 
ſtick to the neighbouring bodies. It is only decom- 
poſed, as Macquer affirms, by the vitriolic and nitrous 
acid; and alſo by the boracic or ſedative falt. But 
although nitre is decompoſed very eaſily by arſenic, this 
neutral marine ſalt is nowiſe decompoſed by the ſame. 
According to Mongez, the fixed vegetable alkali, when 
cauſtic, decompoſes alſo this marine falt. It preſerves 
from corruption almoſt all ſorts of animal food much 
better for uſe than any other ſalt, as it preſerves them 
without deftroying their taſte and qualities; but when 
applied in too ſmall a quantity, it then forwards their 
corruption. 8 

Of this moſt uſeful commodity there are ample ſtores 
on land as well as in the ocean. There are few * 

| whic 


— Mines (a) of it have ob been difcovered and 40 
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' which do not afford vaſt quantities of rock or foſſil ſalt. 


in England, Spain, Italy, Germany, Hungary, Po- 
land, and other countries of Europe. In ſeveral parts 
of the world there are huge mountains which wholly 
conſiſt of foſſil ſalt. Of this kind are two mountains 
in Ruſſia, nigh Aftracan; ſeveral in the kingdoms of 
Tunis and Algiers, in Africa; and ſeveral alſo in Aſia ; 
and the whole iſland of Ormus in the Perſian gulf al- 
- moſt entirely conſiſts of foſſil ſalt. The new world is like- 
*wiſe ſtored with treaſures of this uleful mineral, as well 
as with all other kinds of ſubterranean productions. 
Moreover, the ſea affords ſuch vaſt plenty of common 
alt, that all mankind might thence be ſupplied with 
quantities ſufficient for their occaſions. There are alto 
innumerable ſprings, ponds, lakes, and rivers, impreg- 
nated with common falt, from which the inhabitants 
of many countries are plentifully ſupplied therewith. 
In ſome countries which are remote from the ſea, and 
have little commerce, and which are not bleſſed with 
mines of ſalt or ſalt-waters, the neceflities of the inha- 
birants have forced them to invent a method of extrac- 
ting their common ſalt from the aſhes of vegetables. 
The muriatic ſalt of vegetables was deſcribed by Dr 
Grew under the title of /ixiviated marine ſalt, Leeu- 
wenhoek obtained cubical cryſtals of this ſalt from a 
lixivium of ſoda or kelp, and alſo from a ſolution of 
the lixivial ſalt of carduus benedictus; of which he 
hath given figures in a letter to the Royal Society, pub- 
liſhed in Ne 173. of their Tranſactions. Dr Dagner, 
in A8. Acad. N. C. vol. v. obſ. 150. takes notice of 
great quantities of it which he found mixed in pct- 
albes. And the ingenious Dr Fothergill extracted 
plenty of it from the aſhes of fern: See Medical E/- 
fays, vol. v. article 13. 
The muriatic ſalt which the excellent Mr Boyle ex- 
tracted from ſandiver, and ſuppoſed to be produced 
from the materials uſed in making glaſs, was doubtleſs 
ſeparated from the kelp made uſe of in that proceſs. 
Kunckel alſo informs us, that he took an alkaline ſalt ; 
and after calcining it with a moderate fire, diſſolved it 
in pure water, and placing the ſolution in a coal cellar, 
obtained from it many cryſtals of a neutral falt. He 
ſuppoſes, that the alkaline ſalt was by the proceſs con- 
verted into this neutral ſalt. But it is more reaſonable 
to believe, that the alkaline ſalt which he applied was 
not pure, but mixed with the muriatic falt of vegetables, 
which by this proceſs was only ſeparated from it. 
It is doubtleſs chiefly this muriatic ſalt which, in 

ſome of the inland parts of Aſia, they extract from the 
aſhes of duck-weed and of Adam's figetree, and ute for 
their common ſalt. 

That they are able in thoſe countries to make com- 
mon ſalt to profit from vegetables, ought not to be 
wondered at, ſince in Dehli and Agra, capitals of In- 
doſtan, falt is ſo ſcarce as uſually to be ſold for half-a- 
crown a pound. We may therefore give ſome credit 
to Marco-Polo, when he informs us, that in the inner 
parts of the ſame quarter of the world, in the province 
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of Caindu, lying weſt of Tebeth, the natives uſed ſalt 
inſtead of money, it being firſt made up in cakes, and 
ſealed with the ſtamp of their prince; and that they 
made great profit of this money by exchanging it with 
the neighbouring nations for gold and . We are 
alſo told by Ludolfus, in his Hiforia Zthiopica, that 
in the conntry of the Abyſlines there are mountains of 
falt, the which when dug out is ſoft, but ſoon grows 
hard; and that this ſalt ſerves them inſtzad of money 
to buy all things. The ſame is confirmed by Ramuſio. 

Mr Boyle diſcovered common falt in human blood 
and urine. * I have obſerredit (ſays Mr Brownrigg), 
not only in human urine, but alſo in that of dogs, horſes, 
and black cattle, It may ealily be diſcovered in theſe, 
and many other liquids impregnated with it, by certain 
very regular and beautiful ſtarry figures which appear 
in their ſurfaces aſter congelation. Theſe figures I firit 
obſerved in the great froſt in the year 1739. The 
dung of ſuch animals as feed upon graſs or grain, doth 
alſo contain plenty of common ſalt.” 

Naturaliſts, obferving the great variety of forms un- 
der which this ſalt appears, have thought fit to rank 
the ſeveral kinds of it under certain general claſſes ; di- 
ſtinguiſhing it, moſt uſually, into rock or foſſil ſalt, 
ſea · ſalt, and brine or fountain ſalt. To which clafles, 
others might be added, of thoſe muriatic ſalts which are 
found in vegetable and animal ſubſtarces. Theſe ſe- 
veral kinds of common ſalt often differ from each other 
in their outward form and appearance, or in ſuch ac- 
cidental properties as they derive from the heterogene- 
ous ſubſtances with which they are mixed, But when 
perfedly pure, they have all the ſame qualities; ſo that 
chemiſts, by the exacteſt inquiries, have not been able 
to diſcover any eſſential difference between them ; for 
which reaſon we ſhall diſtinguiſh common ſalt atter a 
different manner, into the three following kinds, viz. 
into rock or native ſalt, bay ſalt, and white ſalt. 

By rock ſalt, or native ſalt, is underſtood all falt 
dug out of the earth, which hath not undergone any 
artificial preparation. Under the title of bay /a/t may 
be ranked all kinds of common ſalt, extracted from the 
water wherein it is diſſelved, by means of the ſun's 
heat, and the operation of the air ; whether the water 
from which it is extraded be ſea- water, or natural 
brine drawn from wells and ſprings, or ſalt water ſtag- 
nating in ponds and lakes. Under the title of 2vhize 
ſalt, or boiled ſalt, may be included all kinds of com- 
mon ſalt extracted by coction from the water wherein 
it is diſſolved; whether this water be ſea water, or the 
falt water of wells, fountains, lakes, or rivers; or wa- 
ter of any ſort impregnated with rock alt, or other 
kinds of common ſalt. | 

The firſt of theſe kinds of ſalt is in ſeveral countrie 
found ſo pure, that it ſerves for moſt domeſtic uſes, 
without any previous preparation (triture. excepted) ; 
for of all natural ſalts rock-ſalt is the moſt abundantly 
furniſhed by nature in various parts of the world, being 
found in large maſſes, occupying great tracts of land. 
It is generally formed in ſtrata under the ſurface of the 
| 4 K earth, 


Tyro 


(4) Amongſt the ſalt mines of chief note are thoſe of Northwich in Cheſhire, Altemonte in Calabria, Hall in 

Cardona in Catalonia: alſo thoſe ſtupendous mines at Wilieczka of Poland, and Soowar in Upper Hun- 

gary; of which ſee accounts in Phil. Tranſ. No. 61. and 413. 
I . 
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earth, as in Hungary, Muſcovy, Siberia, Poland, Cala- 


——> hria, Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Eaſt Indies. Ia 


Rrownrigg and the other the pan-houſe or boiling-houſe. 


England (ſays Magellan), the ſalt mines at Northwich 
are in a high ground, and contain it in layers or ſtrata 
of various colours, of which the yellow and brown 
are the moſt plentiful, as I have obſeryed on the ſpot, 
which I viſited in June 1782, in company with my 
worthy and learned friend Mr Volta, profeſſor of Na- 
tural Philoſophy in the Upiverlity of Pavia, and well 
known by his great abilities, and many diſcoveries in 
that branch of 9 99 The mine into which we 
deſcended was excavated in the form of a vaſt dome 
or vault under ground, ſupported by various columns of 
the ſalt, that were purpoſely left to ſupport the incum- 
bent weight. And the workmen having lighted a num- 
ber of candles all round its circumference, it furniſhed us 
with the moſt agreeable and ſurpriſing light, whilſt we 
were deſcending in the large tub, which ſerves to bring 
up the lumps hae are broken from the mine, &c. See 
the deſcription of the famous ſalt- mines of Wilieczka 
in Poland, by Mr Berniard, in the Journal de Phy- 


que, vol. 16. for 1780, pag. 459, in which the mira- 


culous tales concerning thoſe ſubterraneous habita- 
tions, villages, and towns, are reduced to their proper 
magnitude and eſtimate,” But the Engliſh foſſil falt 
is unfit for the uſes of the kitchen, until by ſolution 
and coction it is freed from ſeveral impurities, and re- 
duced into white falt. The Britiſh white falt alſo is 
not ſo proper as ſeveral kinds of bay ſalt for curing fiſh 
and ſuch fleſh-meats as are intended for ſea proviſions, 
or for exportation into hot countries. So that for 
theſe purpoſes we are obliged, either wholly or in part, 
to uſe bay ſalt, which we purcbaſe in France, Spain, 
and other foreign countries. q 

However, it does not appear that there is any other 
thing requiſite in the formation of bay ſalt than to 
evaporate the ſea-water with an exceedingly gentle heat; 
and it is even very probable, that our common ſea-falt 
by a ſecond ſolution and cryitaVization might attain the 
requiſite degree of purity. Without entering into any 
particular detail of the proceſſes uſed for the prepara- 
tion of bay-ſalt in different parts of the world, we ſhall 
content ourſelves with giving a brief account of the beſt 
methods of preparing common ſalt, 

At ſome convenient place near the ſea-ſhore is erect- 
ed the ſaltern, This is a long, low building, conſiſt- 
ing of two parts; one of which is called the fore-bouſe 
The fore- 


on the Art houſe ſerves to receive the fuel, and cover the work- 


of Prepa- 
ring Salt, 


men; and in che boiling-houſe are placed the furnace, 
and pan in which the ſalt is made. Sometimes they have 
two pans, one at each end of the ſaltern; and the part 
appropriated for the fuel and workmen is in the middle. 

The furnace opens into the fore-houſe by two mouths, 
beneath each of which is a mouth to the aſh-pits. To 
the mouths of the furnace doors are fitted ; and over 
them a wall is carried up to the roof, which divides the 
fore-houſe from the boiling-houſe, and prevents the 
duſt of the coal and the athes and ſmoke of the für- 
uace from falling into the ſalt pan. The fore-houſe 
communicates with the boiling-houle by a door, placed 
in the wall which divides them. 

The body of the furnace conſiſts of two chambers, 
divided from each other by a brick partition called the 
rid ſcatber; which from a broad baſe terminates in a 
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narrow edge nigh the top of the furnace; and by means 


of ſhort pillars of caſt iron erected upon it, ſupports - 


the bottom of the ſalt pan; it alſo fills up. a contider- 
able part of the furnace, which otherwiſe would be too 
large, and would conſume more coals than, by the help 
of this contrivance, are required, To each chamber of 
the furnace is fitted a grate, through which the aſhes 
fall into the aſh-pits, The grates are made of long 
bars of iron, ſupported underneath by ſtrong croſs bars 
of the ſame metal. They are not continued to the far- 
theſt part of the ſurnace, it being unneceflary to throw 
in the fuel ſo far: for the flame is driven from the fire 
on the grate to the fartheſt part of the furnace; and 
from thence paſſes together with the ſmoke, through 
two flues into the chimney; and thus the bottom of 
the ſalt pan is everywhere equally heated. | 

The falt pans are made ot an oblong form, flat at 
the bottom, with the ſides erected at right angles; the 
length of ſome of theſe pans is 15 feet, in breadth 12 
feet, and the depth 16 inches; but at different works 
they are of different dimenſions. They are commonly 
made of plates of iron, joined together with nails, and 
the joints are filled with a ſtrong cement. Within the 
pan five or ſix (ſtrong beams of iron are fixed to its op- 
poſite fides, at equal diſtances, parallel to each other 
and to the bottom of the pan, from which they are di- 
ſtant about eight inches. From theſe beams hang down 
ſtrong iron hooks, which are linked to other hooks or 
claſps of iron firmly nailed to the bottom of the pan ; 
and thus the bottom of the pan is ſupported, and pre- 
vented from bending down or changing its figure, The 
plates moſt commonly uſed are of malleable iron, about 
four feet and a half long, a foot broad, and the third 
of an inch in thickneſs, The Scots prefer ſmaller 
plates, 14 or 15 inches ſquare. Several make the ſides 
of the pan, where they are not expoſed to the fire, of 
lead ; thoſe parts, when made of iron, being found 
to conſume faſt in ruſt from the ſteam of the pan. 
Some have uſed plates of caſt iron, five or ſix feet 
ſquare, and an inch in thickneſs; but they are very 
ſabje& to break when unequally heated, and ſkaken 
(as they frequently are) by the violent boiling of the 
liquor, The cement moſt commonly uſed to fill the 
joints is plaſter made of lime, 

The pan, thus ſormed, is placed over the furnace, 
being ſupported at the. four corners by brick work ; 
but along the middle, and at the ſides and ends, by 
round pillars of calt iron called taplins, which are pla- 
ced at three feet diſtance from each other, being about 
eight inches high, and at the top, where ſmalleit, four 
inches in diameter. By means of theſe pillars the heat 
of the fire penetrates equally to all parts of the bottom 
of the pan, its four corners only excepted. Care is alſo 
taken to prevent the ſmoke of the furnace from paſſing 
into the boiling houſe, by bricks and ſtrong cement, 
which are cloſely applied to every ſide of the falt pan- 
In ſome places, as at Blyth in Northumberland, be- 
ſides the common falt pans here deſcribed, they have 
a preparing- pan placed between two ſalt pans, in the 
middle part of the building, which in other works is 
the fore-houſe, The ſea-water being received into this 
preparing- pan, is there heated and in part evaporated 
by the flame and heat conveyed under it through flues 
from the two furnaces of the ſalt pans. And the hot 


water, as occaſion requires, is conveyed through troughs 
om 


Bale, fromi the preparing pan into the ſalt pans, 
ww ther contrivances 


S A L 


Various 
ave been invented to leſſen the ex. 


pence of fuel, and ſeveral patents have been obtained 


for that purpoſe; but the ſalt-boilers have found their 
old methods the moſt convenient. 


Between the ſides of the pan and walls of the boil- 
ing-houſe, there runs a walk five or fix feet broad, 
where the workmen ſtand when they draw the ſalt, or 
have any. other buſmeſs in the boilingchouſe. The 
Game walk is continued at the end of the pan, next to 
the chimney ; but the pan is placed cloſe to the wall 
at the end adjoining to the fore · houſe. 

The roof of the boiling-houſe is covered with boards 
. faſtened on with nails of wood, iron nails quickly 

mouldering mto ruſt, In the roof are ſeveral open- 
ings, to convey off the watery vapours : and on each 
ſide of it a window or two, which the workmen open 
when they look into the pan whilſt it is boiling. 

Not far diſtant from the ſaltern, on the ſea-ſhore, be- 
tween full ſea and low-water marks, they alſo make a 
little pond in the rocks, or with ſtones on the ſand, 
which they call their ſump. From this pond they lay 
a pipe, through which, when the tide is in, the ſea- 
water runs into a well adjoining to the ſaltern; and 
from this well they pump it into troughs, by which it 
is conveyed Mto their ſhip or ciſtern, where it is ſtored 
up until they have beeaſion to uſe it. 

The ciſtern is built cloſe to the ſaltern, and may be 
placed moſt conveniently between the two boiling- 
houſes, on the back ſide of the fore-houſe; it is made 
either of wood, or brick-and clay ; it ſometimes wants 
a cover, but ought to be covered with a ſhed, that 
the ſalt-water contained therein may not be weakened 
by rains, nor mixed with ſoot and other impurities. 
It ſhould be placed ſo high, that the water may con- 
veniently run out of it, through a trough, into the ſalt- 

ans. 

: Beſides the buildings already mentioned, ſeveral 
others are required; as ſtore houſes for the ſalt, ciſterns 
for the bittern, an office for his majeſty's ſalt-officers, 
and a dwelling-houſe for the ſalt- boilers. | 

All things being thus prepared, and the ſea-water 
having ſtood in the ciſtern till the mud and ſand are 
ſettled to the bottom, it is drawn off into the falt-pan : 
And at the four corners of the ſalt-pan, where the 
flame does not touch its bottom, are placed four ſmall 


lead pans called ſcraich pant, which, for a ſalt- pan of 


the ſize above-mentioned, are uſually about a foot and 
an half long, a foot broad, and three inches deep; and 
have a bow or circular handle of iron, by which they 
may be drawn out with a hook, when the liquor in the 
Pan is boiling. 

The ſalt pan being filled with ſea-water, a ſtrong 
fire of pit-coal is lighted in the furnace; and then 
tor a pan which contains about 1400 gallons, the falt- 
boiler takes the whites of three eggs, and incorporates 
them well with two or three gallons of ſea water, 
which he pours into the ſalt- pan while the water con- 
tained therein is only lukewarm ; and immediately ſtirs 
it about with a rake, that the whites of eggs may every 
where be equally mixed with the ſalt- water. 

Inſtead of whites of eggs, at many falterns, as at moſt 
of thoſe nigh Newcaſtle, they uſe blood from the butch- 
ers, either of ſheep or black cattle, to clarify the ſea- 
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water: And at many of the Scots ſalterns they do not 
give themſelves the trouble of clarifying it. 

As the water grows hot, the whites of eggs ſeparate 
from it a black frothy ſcum, which ariſes to the ſurface 
of the water, and covers it all over. As ſoon as the pan 
begins to boil, this ſcum is all riſen, and it is then time 
to {kim it off. 

The molt convenient inſtruments for this purpoſe are 
ſkimmers of thin aſh boards, ſix or eight inches broad, 
and fo long that they may reach above half way over 
the falt-pan. Theſe ſkimmers have handles fitted to 
them; and the ſalt-boiler and his aſſiſtant, each hold- 
ing one of them on the oppoſite ſides of the pan, apply 
them ſo to each other that they overlap in the middle, 
and beginning at one end of the pan, carry them genily 
forward together, along the ſurface of the boiling li- 
quor, to the other end; and thus, without. breaking 
the ſcum, collect it all to one end of the pan, from 
whence they eaſily take it out. 

After the water is ſkimmed, it appears perfeQly clear 
and tranſparent; and they continue boiling it briſkly, 
till ſo much of the freſh or aqueous part is evaporated, 
that what remains in the pan is a ſtrong brine almoſt 
fully ſaturated with ſalt, ſo that ſmall ſaline cryſtals 
begin to form on its ſurface ; which operation, in a pan 
filled 15 inches deep with water, is uſually performed 
in five hours. | | 

The pan is then filled up a ſecond time with clear 
ſea-water drawn from the ciſtern ; and about the time 
when it is half filled, the ſcratch-pans are taken out, 
and being emptied of the ſcratch found in them, are 
again placed in the corners of the ſalt-pan. The ſcratch 
taken out of theſe pans is a fine white calcareous earth 
found in the form of powder, which ſeparates from the 
ſea-water during its coction, before the ſalt begins to 
form into grains. This ſubtile powder is violently agi- 
tated by the boiling liquor, until it is driven to the cor- 
ners of the pan, where the motion of the liquor being 
more gentle, it ſubſides into the ſcratch pans placed 
there to receive it, and in them it remains undiſturbed, 
and thus the greateſt part of it is ſeparated from the 
brine. 

After the pan hath again been filled up with ſea- wa- 
ter, three whites of eggs are mixed with the liquor, by 
which it is clarified a ſecond time, in the manner before 
deſcribed ; and it is afterwards boiled down to a ſtrong 
brine as at firſt; which ſecond boiling, may take up 
about four hours. 

The pan is then filled up a third time with clear ſea- 
water; and after that, a fourth time; the liquor being 
each time clarified and boiled down to a ſtrong brine, 
as before related; and the ſcratch-pans being taken out 
and emptied every time that the pan is filled up. 

Then, at the fourth boiling, as ſoon as the cryſtas 
begin to form on the ſurface of the brine, they ſlacken 
the fire, and only ſuffer the brine to ſimmer, or boil 
very gently. In this heat they conſtantly endeavour 
to keep it all the time that the falt corns or granulates, 
which may be nine or ten hours. The ſalt is ſaid to 


granulate, when its minute cryſtals cohere together into 
little maſſes or grains, which fink down in the brine and 
lie at the bottom of the ſalt-pan. 
When moſt of the liquor is evaporated, and the ſalt 
thus lies in the pan almoſt dry on its ſurſace, it is then 
« tine 
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zu - time to draw it out. This part of the proceſs is per · extraordinary revenue, and conſiſts in an exciſe of 386. Salt. 
— — ſormad by raking the ſalt to one fide of the pan into 4 d. per buſhel impoſed upon all ſalt, by ſeveral ſtatutes 
a long heap, where it drains a while from the brine, of King William and other ſubſequent reigns. This 
and is then filled out into barrows or other proper veſ- is not generally called an exciſe, becauſe under the ma- 
{els, and carried into the ſtore-houſe, and delivered into nagement of different commiſſioners :. but the commil- 
the cuſtody of the warehouſe keeper. And in this man- ſioners of the ſalt- duties have, by ſtatute 1 Ann, c. 21. 
ner the whole proceſs is performed in 24 hours; the the ſame powers, and mult obſerve the ſame regulations, 
ſalt being uſually drawn every ant twig as thoſe of other exciſes. This tax had uſually been 
[a the Rore-houſe the ſalt is put into hot drabs, which only temporary: but by ſtatute 26 Geo. II. c. 3. was 
are partitions like ſtalls for horſes, lined on three ſides made perpetual. . 
and at the bottom with boards, and having a fliding- Triple Sat ro, a kind of ſalts formed by the union of 
board on the fore-ſide to put in or draw ont as occaſion three ingredients: the common neutrals being compo- 
requires. The bottoms are made ſhelving, being high- ſed only of two. They are but lately diſcovered; and 
eſt at the back-ſide, and gradually inclining forwards ; it is chiefly to the induſtry of Mr Bergman that we owe 
by which means the ſaline liquor, which remains mixed the knowledge we have of them. Sometimes we meet 
with the ſalt, eaſily drains from it; and the ſalt, in even with ſalts of four ingredients; in which caſe we 
three or four days, becomes ſufficiently dry; and is then call the reſulting compounds guadruple ſalts. The moſt 
taken out of the drabs, and laid up in large heaps, remarkable of theſe complicated ſubſtances are the fol- 
where it is ready for ſale. lowing. F2 | 
The ſaline liquor which drains from the ſalt is not a 1. Aphronitrum, or mineral alkali, combined with a 
pure brine of common ſalt, but hath a ſharp and bitter ſmall quantity of calcareous earth. The three ingre- 
taite, and is therefore called bittern ; this liquor, at ſome dients here are fixed air, pure alkali, and calcareous 
works, they ſave for particular uſes, at others throw-- earth. * This ſalt (ſays Cronſtedt) is ſo ſtrongly uni- 
away. A conſiderable quantity of this bittern is left at ted with the calcareous earth, that the latter enters 
the bottom of the pan after the proceſs. is finiſhed ; with it into the very cryſtals of the ſalt; though, by 
which, as it contains much ſalt, they fuffer to remain repeated ſolutions, the earth is by degreds ſeparated 
in the pan, when it is filled up with ſea- water. But at from it, and falls to the bottom after every ſolution.” 
each proceſs this liquor becomes more ſharp and bitter, Cartheuſer aſſerts, that, on throwing into its ſolution in 
and alſo increaſes in quantity: ſo that, after the third water a fixed mineral alkali, the calcareous earth was pre- 
or fourth proceſs is finiſhed, they are obliged to take cipitated ; and on the contrary, by adding oil of vitriol, 
it out of the pan; otherwiſe it mixes in ſuch quantities nitrous acid was expelled, and a Glauber's ſalt pro- 
with the ſalt, as to give it a bitter taſte, and diſpoſes it duced ; „from which (ſays M. ＋ azar it 1s evident, 
to grow ſoft and run in the open air, and renders it un- that the aphronitrum is a triple ſalt ariſing from the 
fit Gr domeſtic uſes. combination of the nitrous acid with calcareous earth 
After each proceſs there alſo adheres to the bottom and mineral fixed alkali.” Wallerius mentions three ſpe- 
and ſides of the pan a white ſtony cruſt, of the ſame cies of this falt ; viz. one which contains only a mix- 
calcat eous ſubſtance with that before collected from the ture of calcareous earth with fixed mineral alkali. This, 
boiling liquor. This the operators call fone-ſcratch, di- he ſays, is the aphronitrum of the ancients ; but he 
ſtinguiſhing the other found in the _lead-pans by the thinks that it ought to be rather called aphronatron, as 
name of powder-ſceratch, Once in eight or ten days they beſtowed the name of natron upon the mineral al- 
they ſeparate the ſtone-ſcratch from their pans with kali. The ſecond ſpecies is that deſcribed by Cronſtedt 
iron picks, and in ſeveral places find it a quarter of an under the title of calcareous nitre. The third is that de- 
inch in thickneſs. If this ſtony cruſt is ſuffered to ſcribed by Hoffman under the title of aphronitrum ja- 
adhere to the pan much longer, it grows ſo thick nenſe, into whoſe compoſition the vitriolic acid enters. 
that the pan is burnt by the fire, and quickly wears It is a kind of Glauber's falt, and is frequently con- 
away. | founded with it. 17 3/ 

In M. de Pages's Travels round the World, we find The aphronitrum of Cronſtedt is deſcribed by him as 
the ſollowing important fact. I had been anxious appearing on old walls and below vaults, or in places 
(ſays that author) to aſcertain by compariſon, whether where it cannot be waſhed away by the rain. When 

ca water contains ſalt in greater quantity under the it contains any conſiderable quantity of calcareous earth, 
tcriid than under the other zones; and my experiments it ſhoots into rhomboidal cryttals, a figure frequently 
un this ſubject ſerved to ſhow, contrary to what I ex- affected by the calcareous earth when it ſhoots into cry- 
peed, that ſea water is impregnated with ſalt in leſs tals: but when the aphronitrum is purer, it forms priſ- 
quantity within than without the tropics.” Theſe ex- matic cryſtals. From theſe circumſtances, M. Magel- 
periments were made on a hundred pounds of ſea-wa- lan thinks, that the aphronitrum is not only a triple but 
ter, taken at the depth of ten fathoms, and weighed in a multiple ſalt ; as theſe pieces of old mortar, covered 
water ſcales. M. de Pages has given a table of theſe with this white froſt, on ancient walls, are the very ſame 
experiments, from which it appears that 100 lb. of ſea- from which the ſaltpetre-makers extract the mother 
water in 469 12” S. lat. gave 47 lb. of ſalt, and in 19 16” water of nitre; aſter mixing with it the vegetable aſhes 
only 3+ lb.; and that in 74 N. lat. it gave 4+ lb. and to furniſh the alkali. 
10 4? 22' only 3 lb. theſe being the higheſt and loweſt 2. Common ſalt with magneſia, or mineral alkali, 
latitudes ia which the experiments were made, and alſo contaminated by muriatic magueſia. This is a com- 
ewe and leaſt quantities of ſalt. pound of common ſalt with magneſia, and is very deli- 
ty on $447, a diſtinct branch of the king of England's queſcent, owing to the compound of magneſia and ſpi- 
LF Tit 
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3. Vitriolated magneſia with vitriol of iron, or Ep- 
ſom ſalt contaminated with copperas. This, according 
to M. Monet, is found in ſome mineral waters. 

4. Native alum contaminated with copperas. This 
is ſometimes found in the aluminous ſchiſtus, and efflo- 
reſces in a feathery form, and is perhaps the plumoſe 
alum of the ancients. 

5. Native alum contaminated with ſulphur. Dr Wi- 
thering informs us, that this ſalt is met with about 
Wednegburg and Belton, two places in Staffordſhire, 
where * coal-pits are on fire. It ſublimes to the ſur- 
face, whence it may be collected in conſiderable quan- 
tity during dry or froſty weather. Our author, how- 
ever, does not certainly affirm that this is a true che- 
mical union, but the parts, he ſays, cannot be diſtin- 

uiſhed by the eye. It is kept in a deliqueſcent ſtate 
by an acceſs of vitriolic acid, 

6. Native alum contaminated by vitriolated cobalt. 
This is found in ſome of the mines of Herregrund and 
Idria, where it ſhoots into long and ſlender filaments. 
M. Magellan ſappoſes that this may be the frichites of 
the Greeks, On diſſolving it in water, the preſence of 
the vitriolic acid is diſcovered by adding a ſolution of 
terra ponderoſa in muriatic acid; the phlogiſticated al- 
kali throws down a precipitate of cobalt, which forms 
a blue glaſs with cobalt or microcoſmic ſalt. 

7. Vitriol of copper with iron, the vitriolum ferreo-cu- 
preum cyaneum of Linnæus. It is alſo called Vitriol 
of Hungary, becauſe found in plenty in that country. 
Its colour is that of blue mixed with green; but ſome- 
times the one ſhade prevails, and ſometimes the other. 

8. Vitriol of copper, iron, and zinc, is prepared in 
Sweden from the water pumped out of the copper 
mines at Dalame. The copper does not precipitate from 
a ſolution of this ſalt by rubbing it on iron, as is the 
caſe with the common blue vittiol. Large cryſtals of 
this ſalt are often found in the water of the copper 
mines from whence it is prepared. | 

9. Vitriol of copper and zinc. This is a quadruple 
ſalt, ſtyled by Linnzus Vitriolum ferreo-zinceo cupreum 
cyancum. Its colour is blue inclining to green; and it 
does not precipitate the copper by rubbing on iron, as 

the common blue vitriol does. It is called the blue vi- 
triol of Goſlar. Mongez makes a ſeparate article of a 
compound ſalt mentioned by Wallerius, conſiſting alio 
of a vitriolated copper with zinc, but whole cryſtals are 
of a fine red colour, found lately in the mines of Fah- 
lan in Sweden. He adds, that the pale blue colour of 
the former falt ſhows the predominancy of the copper, 
by which it is neceſſarily diſtinguiſhed from the latter, 
where the vitriol is over-faturated. M. Magellan, how- 
ever, is of opinion, that the red colour is owing to a 
proper quantity of iron in a dephlogiſticated ſtate, which 
has been overlooked in that compound. To this kind 
alſo Wallerius reſers the yellowilh vitriol found in Hun- 

ary. | 
is 10. Vitriol of iron and zinc ; the green vitrio] from 
G:flar in the Hartz; the virreolum tinceo-ferreum vi- 
ride of Linnæus. It is of a pale-green colour. 

S4rT-Mines. See SALT. 

Rocx-S4LT. See SALT. 
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gale, nit of ſalt; for neither mineral alkali nor pure ſea-ſalt 
woo are at all deliqueſcent in the air. 
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Hs T-Water, or Sea-water ( Diſtillation of ), See SA. 
ater. 
Neutral Sat rs. See CuRMiSTRV, no 172, 1180, and 1331. Salting. 


Sat x- Springt. Of theſe there are great numbers in 
different parts of the world, which undoubtedly have 


their origin from ſome of the large collections of foſſil 


ſalt mentioned under the article Common SA r. See that 
article, and likewiſe Sez1xG. 
SALTIER, one of the honourable ordinar ies. 
See HERAL DRV, p. 452, and Plate CCXXX. | 
This, fays G. Leigh, in his Accedence of Arms, p. 70. 


. was anciently made of the height of a man, and driven 


full of pins, the uſe of which was to ſcale walls, &c. 
Upton ſays it was an inſtrument to catch wild beaſts, 
whence he derives this word from ſultus, i. e. © a foreſt.” 
The French call this ordinary fautcir, from ſauter 
eto leap ;” becauſe it may have been uſed by {oldiers 
to leap over walls of towns, which in former times were 
but low ; but ſome modern authors think it is borne in 
imitation of St Andrew's croſs. 

SALTING MEAT rox THE USE OF THE NAVY. 
The following is the method recommended by the late 
admiral Sir Charles Knowles. When the ox is killed, 
let it be ſkinned and cut up into pieces fit for uſe as 
quick as poſſible, and ſalted while the meat is hot. For 
which purpoſe we muſt have a ſufficient quantity of 
ſaltpetre and bay - ſalt pounded together and made hot 
in an oven of each equal parts; with this ſprinkle the 
meat at the rate of about two ounces to the pound; 
then lay the pieces on ſhelving boards to drain for 24 
hours ; which done, turn them and repeat the ſame ope- 
ration, and let them lie for 24 hours longer. By this 
time the ſalt will be all melted, and have penetrated the 
meat, and the pieces be drained off; each piece mult then 
be wiped dry with clean coarſe cloths. A ſufficient 
quantity of common ſalt muſt then be made hot like- 
wiſe in an oven, and mixed when taken out with about 
one-third of brown ſugar : then the caſks being ready, 
rub each piece well with this mixture, and pack them 
well down, allowing about half a pound of the ſalt and 
ſugar to each pound of meat, add it will keep good ſe- 
veral years. | 

It is beſt to proportion the caſks to the quantity uſed 
at one time, as the leſs it is expoſed to the air the bet- 
ter. The ſame procefs does for pork, only a larger quan- 
tity of ſalt and leſs ſugar muſt be uſed ; but the preſer- 
vation of both depends equally upon the meat being 
hot when firſt ſalted. 4 

One pound of beef requires two ounces of ſaltpetre 
and two ounces of bay-falt, becauſe ic is to be ſprink- 
led twice; an ounce of each to a pound of beef both 
times. The ſaltpetre requiſite for 100 lb. of beef is 
12 Alb. which at 12d. per Ib. is 128. 6d; and the ſame 
quantity of bay-ſalt (for 100 lb. of beef), at three 
half-pence per Ib. is 1 s. 6d. ; of brown ſugar and com- 
mon ſalt mixed together half a pound is required, the 
former in the proportion of one-third, the latter of two- 
thirds, to a pound of beef. The brown ſugar at 8 d. 
per pound. A hundred pounds of beef will take 250 
ounces of it, which coſts 108. 5 d. The quantity 
of common ſalt requiſite for 100 Ib. of beef is 533 oun- 
ces Which at 2 d. per Ib. amounts to 58. 6d. The 
expence therefore will ſtand thus. 

Saltpetre, 


Salt 
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L:lt5erre, Saltpetre, 121 lb. for 100 lb. of beef, is L. o 12 6 of it ariüng from the ſak-works.. He is adle t6 raiſs-$alfury, 
Saltſburg. Bay-ſalt, 124 lb. for do. is © 1 6 25,000. men; but keeps in conſtant pay, beſides his S#vzort. 
"> Brown-fugar, 250 0z. for do. is o 10 5 guards, only one regiment, conſiſting of 10600 mn. 
Beef, 100 lb. at 6d. per pound, is 2 10 O His court is very magnificent z and he has his heredi- 
Three caſks for it at 1s. 6d. each, o 4 6 tary great officers, and high colleges. The chapter 
Labour, and heating the oven twice, o 4 © conlilts of 24 canons, who mult be all noble, but are 
Common ſalt, 533 0z. tor do. is o 5 | 6 obliged only to four months reſidence. At his acceſ- 


. L.4 8 
Theſe articles are taken high; and if beef colts 6 d. 
per pound, meat cured thus will coft leſs than 18. per 
pound; and therefore comes much cheaper than live- 
ilock in long ſea- voyages. 3 
SALTPETRE. See Cuguisrav, n“ 740. 
SALTSBURG, an archbiſhopric of Germany, in 
the circle of Bavaria, bounded on the eaſt by Stiria 
and the Upper Auſtria, on the welt by the county of 
Tyrol, on the north by the duchy of Bavaria, and on 
the ſouth by the duchy of Carinthia and the biſhopric 
of Brixen. It is ſaid to be about 100 miles from eaſt 
to welt, and npwards of 60 from north to ſouth. With 
reſpect to the toil, it is very mountainous, yielding, how- 
ever, excellent paſturage, and, in conſequence of that, 
abounding in cattle, and horſes remarkable for their 
mettle and hardineſs. 'This country is particularly no- 
ted for the great quantities of ſalt it produces, and its 
ſtrong paſſes and caſtles. Here are alſo conſiderable 
mines of gold, filver, copper, lead, iron, and lapis cala- 
minaris, with quarries of marble, and a natural hot-bath. 
The principal rivers are the Salza, the Inn, the Ens, 
and Muer ; which, as well as the lakes and other ſtreams, 
are well-tored with fiſh. The peaſants here are all al- 
lowed the uſe of arms, and trained to military duty. 
There are no nobles in the country, and moſt of the 
lands belong to the clergy. The ſtates conſiſt of the 
prelates, the cities, and towns. Notwithſtanding this 
country is under the power of a popiſh eccleſiaſtic, and 
the violent, arbitrary, and oppreſſive manner in which 
the Proteſtants have always been treated, great numbers 
of them {till remained in it till the year 1732, when no 
lets than 30,000 of chem withdrew from it, diſperſing 
themſelves in the ſeveral Proteſtant ſtates of Europe, 
and ſome of them were even ſent from Great Britain to 
the American colonies. Beſides braſs and iteel wares, 
und all forts of arms and artillery, there are manufaQures 
of coarſe cloth and linen here. Ihe archbiſhop has ma- 
ny and great prerogatives: he is a prince of the em- 
pire, and perpetual legate of the holy ſee in Germany, 
of which he 1s alſo primate. He has the firſt voice 
in the diet of this circle, and next to the electors in 
that of the empire, in the college of princes, in which 
he and the archduke of Auſtria prefide by turns. No 
appeal hes from him either in civil or eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
but to the pope alone; and he is intitled to wear the 
habit of a cardinal. He has alſo the nomination to ſe- 


veral bithoprics; and the canonicates that fall vacant in 


the months in which the popes, by virtue of the con- 
cordat, are allowed to nom inate, are all in his gift. His 
iuftragans are the biſhops of Freyſingen, Ratiſbon, Bri- 
xen, Gurk, Chiemſee, Seckau, and Lavant; and of 
theſe, the four laſt are nominated, and even confirmed 
by lum, and not by the pope. Act the diet of the em- 
pire, his euvoy takes place of all the princes that are 
pretent, under the degree of an elector. His revenue 
ſaid to amount to near 2c0,00c l. a year, a great pait 


fon to the ſee, the archbiſhop ruſt pay 100,000 crowns 
5 to Rome for the pall. There is an order of knight - 


hood here, inſtituted in 1711, in honour of St Rupert, 
who was the firſt biſhop of Saltſburg about the begin- 
ning of the 8th century. 

ALTSBURG, the capital of a German archbiſhopric 
of the ſame name, and which takes its own from the 
river Salza, on which it ſtands, and over which it has a 
bridge. It is a very handſome place, well fortified, and 
the reſidence of the archbiſhop. The houſes are high, 
and all built of ſtone: the rcofs are in the Italian taſte, 
and you may walk upon them. The caſtle here is very 
{trong, and as yn. 4 garriſoned, and well provided with 
proviſions and warlike ſtores. The archbiſhop's palace 
is magnificent; and in the area before it is a foun- 
tain, eſteemed the largeſt and grandeſt in Germany. 
The ſtables are very lofty; and the number of the 
horſes ufually kept by the archbiſhop is ſaid to be up- 
wards of 200. The city, of which one part ſtands on 
a ſteep rock, is well built, but the ſtreets are narrow and 
badly paved, Beſides the abovementioned, there are 
two other ſtately palaces belonging to the archbiſhop, 
one of which is called the Nuebau, and the other Mira- 
bella. The latter of theſe has a very beautiful garden ; 
and the number of trees in the orangery is ſo great, that 
Mr Keyſler tells us, 20,000 oranges have been ga- 
thered from them in one year. The river Salza runs 
cloſe by the walls of this garden. There are a great 
many other fine ſtructures in the city, public and pri- 
vate, ſuch as palaces, monaſteries, hoſpitals, and church- 
es. In the cathedral dedicated to St Rupert (the apoſtle 
of Bavaria, and a Scotchman by birth), all the altars are 
of marble of different kinds, and one of the organs has 
above 3200 pipes. The whole ſtructure is extremely 
handſome. It is built of freeſtone in imitation of St Pe- 
ter's at Rome. The portico is of marble, and the 
whole is covered with copper. Before the portico there 
is a large quadrangular place, with arches and galleries, 
in Which is the prince's reſidence and there is a ſtatue 
of Peter. In the middle of this place is an image 
of the Virgin in bronze; it is fine, but of an unnatural 
ſize. There are large areas encompaſſed with handſome 
buildings on both tides of the church. In the middle 
of that which is to the left, there is a molt magnificent 
ſountain of marble, and ſome valuable figures of gi- 
gantic ſize, There is likewiſe a fountain in that to the 
right, but it is not to be compared with the former 
one, and the Neptune of it makes but a very pitiful 
figure. This town contains many more excellent build- 
ing and ſtatues, which remind one that the borders of 
Italy are not far diſtant. The winter and ſummer ri- 
ding ſchools here are noble ſtructures. The univertity 
was founded in 1620, and committed to the care of the 
Benedictines. Beſides it, there are two colleges, in 
which the young noblemen are educated. E. Long. 33. 
o. N. Lat. 47. 45. 

SALVAD ORA, in botany: A genus of the mo- 
nog ynia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of 
plants ; 
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plants ; and in the natural method ranking with thoſe 

which the order is doubtful. The calyx is quadri- 

d; there is no corolla; the berry is monoſpermous z 
and the ſeed covered with an antlus or looſe coat. 

SALVAGE-manegr, a reward allowed by the civil 
and ſtatute law for the ſaving of ſhips or goods from 
the danger of the ſea, pirates, or enemies. Where any 
ſhip is in danger of being ſtranded, or driven on ſhore, 
juſtices of the peace are to command the conſtables to 
aſſemble as many perſons as are neceſſary to preſerve it; 
and, on its being preſerved by their means, the perſons 
aſſiſting therein ſhall, in 30 days after, be paid a reaſon- 
able . reward for their ſalvage ; otherwiſe the ſhip or 
goods ſhall remain in the cuſtody of the officers of the 
cultoms as a ſecurity for the ſame. 

SALVATION, means the ſafety or preſervation of 
any thing which is or has been in danger, and is gene- 
rally uſed in a religious ſenſe, when it means preſerva- 
tion from eternal death, or reception to the happineſs of 
heaven, which is now affered to all men by the Chriſtian 
religion, upon certain conditions, 'The Hebrews but 
rarely make uſe of concrete terms as they are called, 
but often of abſtracted. Thus, inſtead of ſaying that 
God ſaves them and protects them, they ſay that God 
is their ſalvation. Thus the word of ſalvation, the 
joy of ſalvation, the rock of falvation, the ſhield of ſal- 
vation, the horn of ſalvation, &c. is as much as to ſay, 
The word that declares deliverance ; the joy that at- 
tends the eſcaping a great danger, 2 rock where any 
one takes refuge, and where he may be in ſafety from 
his enemy; a buckler, that ſecures him from the arm 
of the enemy ; a horn or ray of light, of happineſs and 
ſalvation, &c. See TyegoLoGrY, &c. 

SALVATOR os. See Rosa, 

SALVE xzz61ix4, among the Romaniſts, the name 
of a Latin prayer, addreſſed to the Virgin, and ſung 
after complines, as alſo upon the point of executing a 
criminal. Durandus ſays, it was compoſed by Peter 
biſhop of Compoſtella. The cuſtom of ſinging the /a/ve 
regina at the cloſe of the office was begun by order of 
St Dominic, and firft in the congregation of Domini- 
cans at Bologna, about 1237. Gregory IX. firſt ap- 
pointed it to be general. St Bernard added the con- 
eluſion, O dulcts ! O pia, &c. r 

SALVIA, s 408: A genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the digynia claſs of plants; and in the na- 
tural method ranking under the 42d order, Yerticillate. 
The corolla is unequal ; and the filaments placed croſs- 
wiſe on a pedicle. The molt remarkable ſpecies are, 

1. The officinalis, or common large ſage, which is 
cultivated in gardens, of which there are the following 
varieties; 1. The common green ſage. 2. The worm- 
wood ſage. 3. The green ſage, with a variegated leaf. 
4. The red ſage. 5. The red ſage with a variegated 
leaf. Theſe are accidental variations, and therefore are 
not enumerated as ſpecies. The common ſage grows 
naturally in the ſouthern parts of Europe, but 1s in Bri- 
tain cultivated in gardens for uſe ; but that variety with 
red or blackith leaves is the moſt common in the Britiſh 
3 and the wormwood ſage is in greater plenty 

ere than the common greeu- leaved ſage, which is but 
in few gardens. 

2. The tomentoſa, generally titled balſamic ſage by 
the gardeners. The ſtalks of this do not grow ſo up- 
right as thoſe of the common ſage ; they are very hairy, 


+ 


and divided into ſeveral branches, which are garniſhed Sax 


with broad heart-ſhaped woolly leaves ſtanding upon 
long foot-ſtalks ; they are ſawed on their edges, and 
their upper ſurfaces are rough : the leaves, which are 
upon the flower-ſtalks, are oblong and oval, ſtanding 
upon ſhorter foot ſtalks, and are very ſlightly ſawed on 
their edges ; they grow in whorled ſpikes toward the 
top of the branches; the whorls are pretty fac diſtant, 
but few flowers in each; they are of a pale blue, about 
the ſize of thoſe of the common ſort. This ſage is pre- 
ferred to all the others for making tea. 

2, The auriculata, common ſage of virtue, which is 
alſo well known in the gardens and markets. Tha 
leaves of this is narrower than thoſe of the common ſort ; 
they are hoary, and ſome of them are indented on thei- 
edges towards the baſe, which indentures have the ap- 
pearance of ears. The ſpikes of flowers are longer than 
thoſe of the two former forts, and the whorls are gene- 
rally naked, having no leaves between them. The 
flowers are ſmaller, and of a deeper blue than thoſe of 
common red ſage. 

4. The pomitera, with ſpear-ſhaped oval entire leaves, 
grows naturally in Crete. This hath a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
w hich riſes four or five feet bigh, dividing into ſeveral 
branches. The flowers grow in ſpikes at the end of 
the branches ; they are of a pale blue colour, and have 


, obtuſe empalements. The branches of this ſage have 


often punctures made in them by inſects, at which place, 
grow large protuberances as big as apples, in the 
{ame manner as the galls upon an oak, and the rough 
balls on the briar. 

All the ſorts of ſage may be propagated by ſeeds, it 
they can be procured ; but, as ſome of them do not 
perfect their ſeeds in cold countries and molt of the ſorts, 
but eſpecially the common kinds for uſe, are eaſily propa- 
gated by ſlips, it is not worth while to raiſe them from 
leeds. 

SALVIANUS, an ancient father of the Chriſtian 
church, who flouriſhed in the 5th century, and was well 
{ſkilled in the ſciences. It is ſaid he lived in continence 
with his wife Palladia, as it ſhe had been his litter ; 
and that he was fo afflicted at the wick-daeſs of that 
age, that he was called the Feremiah of the fifth century. 
TA acquired ſuch reputation for his picty and learning, 
that he was named the maſter of the biſbops. He wrote 
a Treatiſe on Providence; -avother on Avarice ; and 
ſome epiſtles, of which Baluze has given an excellent 
edition; that of Conrade Kitterſhufius, in 2 vols octavo, 
is alſo eſteemed. ä 

SALUTATION, the ad of ſaluting, greeting, or 
paying reſpect and reverence to any one. 


When men (writes the compiler of L'Eſprit des Cariofties 
Uſages et des Coutumes) ſalute each other in an ami- of Litera- 
cable manner, it ſignifies little whether they move a par- ture. 


ticular part of the body, or practiſe a particular cere- 
mony. In theſe actions there mutt exiſt different cu!- 
toms. Every nation imagines it employs the molt rea- 
ſonable ones; but all are equally ſimple, and none are 
to be treated as ridiculous. This infinite number of 
ceremonies may be reduced to two kinds ; to reverences 
or ſalutations ; and to the touch of ſome part of the 
human body. To bend and proſtrate one's ſelf to expreſs 
ſentiments of reſpe&, appears to be a natural motion'; 
ſor terrified perſons throw themſelves on the earih when 
they adore inviſible beings. The affectionate touch ow 
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farce and grimace are introduced. Superſtition, the 
manners ot -a people, and their fituation, influence the 
modes of ſalutation; as may be obſerved from the in- 
ſtances we collect. | 


Modes of ſalutation have ſometimes very different 


characters, and it is no unintereſting ſpeculation to ex- 
amine their ſhades. Many diſplay a refinement of deli- 
cacy, while others are remarkable for their ſimplicity, 
or for their ſenſibility, In general, however, they are 
frequently the ſame in the 1nfancy of nations, and-in 
more poliſhed ſocieties. Reſpect, humility, fear, and 
eſteem, are expreſſed much in a ſimilar manner; for 
' theſe are the natural conſequences of the organization 
of the body. "Theſe demonſtrations become, in time, 
only empty civilities, which ſignify nothing; we ſhall 
notice what they were originally, without refle ing on 
what they are. | 

The firſt nations have no peculiar modes of ſaluta- 
tion; they know no reverences, or other compliments, 
or they deſpiſe and diſdain them. The Greenlanders 
laugh when they ſee an European uncover his head and 
bend his body before him whom he calls his ſuperior, 
The iſlanders, near the Philippines, take the hand or 
ſoot of him they ſalute, and with it they gently rb 
their face, The Laplanders apply their note ſtrongly 
againſt that of the perſon they ſalute. Dampier ſays, 
that at New Guinea they are ſatisfied in placing on 
their heads the leaves of trees, which have ever paſſed 
for ſymbols of friendſhip and peace. This is at leaſt a 
pictureſque ſalute. | 


Other ſalutations are very incommodious and painful; 


it requires great practice to enable a man to be po- 
lite in an iſland ſituated in the Straits of the Sound. 
Houtman tells us, they ſaluted him in this odd way : 
„They raiſed his left foot, which they paſſed gently 
over the right leg, and from thence over his face.” The 
inhabitants of the Philippines bend their body very low, 
in placing their hands on their cheeks, and railing at 
the ſame time one foot in the air, with their knee bent. 
An Ethiopian takes the robe of another, and ties it 
about his own waiſt, ſo that he leaves his friend half 
naked. This cuſtom of undreſſing on theſe occaſions 
takes other forms ; ſometimes men place themſelves na- 
ked before the perſon whom they ſalute ; it is to ſhow 
their humility, and that they are unworthy of appearing 
in his preſence. This was practiſed before Sir Joſeph 
Banks, when he received the viſit of two female Ota- 
h-itans. Their innocent ſimplicity, no doubt, did not 
appear immodeſt in the eyes of the wirtuoſop. Some- 
times they only undreſs partially. The Japaneſe only 
take off a ſlipper ; the people of Arracan, their ſandals 
in the ſtreet, and their ſtockings in the houle. 

In the progreſs of time, it appears ſervile to uncover 
one's ſelf. The grandees of Spain claim the right of ap- 
pearing covered before the king to ſhow that they are 
not ſo much ſubjeted to him as the reſt of the nation; 
and (this writzr obſerves) we may remark, that the 
Engliſh do not uncover their heads ſo much as the 
other nations of Europe, In a word, there is not a na- 
tion (obſerves the humourous Montaigne), even to the 
people who, when they ſalute, turn their backs on their 
friends, but that can be juſtified in their cuſtoms, It 
mult be obſerved of the negroes, that they are lovers of 
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ludierous actions, and thus make all their ceremonies Salutaris), 
farcical. The greater part pull the fingers till they —— 


crack. Snelgrave gives an odd repreſentation: of the 
embaſſy which the king of Dahomy ſent to him. The 
ceremonies of ſalutation conſiſted in the moſt ridiculous 
contortions. 'When two negro monarchs vilit, they em- 
brace in ſnapping three times the middle finger. | 
Barbarous nations frequently imprint on their ſaluta- 
tions the diſpoſitions of their character. When the in- 
habitants of Carmena (fays Athehæus) would ſhow a 
peculiar mark of eſteem, they breathed a vein, and pre- 
tented for the beverage of their friend the blood as it 
iſſued. The Franks tore hair from their head, and 
preſented it to the perſon they ſaluted. The ſlave cut 
his bair, and offered it to his maſter. 'The Chineſe are 
ſingularly affected in their perſonal civilities 2 they even 
calculate the number of their revereuces. Theſe are 
their moſt remarkable poſtures. The men move their 
hands in an affectionate manner, while they are joined 
together on the breaſt, and bow their head a little, If 
they reſpect a perſun, they raiſe their hands joined, and 
then lower them to the earth in bending the body. If 
two perſons meet after a long ſcparation, they both fall 
on their knees, and bend the face to the earth, and this 
ceremony they repeat two or three times. Surely we 
may differ here with the ſentiment of Montaigne, and 
conteſs this ceremony to be ridiculous. It ariſes from 
their national affectation. They ſubſtitute artificial ce- 
re monies for natural actions. Their expreſſions mean as 
little as their ceremonies. If a Chineſe is aſked how 
he finds himſelf in health? he anſwers, Very avell; 
thanks to your abundant felicity. If they would tell a 
man that he looks well, they ſay, Preſperity is painted 
on your face; or, Tour air announces your. happineſs. 
you render them any ſervice, they ſay, My thanks ſhould 
be immortal. It you praiſe them, they anſwer, How 


Hall 7 dare to perſuade myſelf of what you ſay of me ? 


If you dine with them, they tell you at parting, We 


. have nct treated you with ſufficient diſtinctiun. The va- 


rious titles they invent for each other it would be im- 
poſſible to tranſlate. | | 
It is to be obſerved, that all theſe anſwers are pre- 
ſcribed by the Chineſe ritual, or academy of compli- 
ments. There are determined the number of bows ; 
the expreſſions to be employed; the genuflections; and 
the inclinations which are to be made to the right or 
left hand: the ſalutations of the maſter before the chair 
where the ſtranger is to be ſeated, for he ſalutes it moſt 
profoundly, and wipes the duſt away with the ſkirts of 
his robe ; all theſe and other things are noticed, even 
to the ſilent geſtures, by which you are entreated to en- 
ter the houſe, - 'The lower claſs of people are equally 
nice in theſe punctilios; and ambaſſadors paſs 40 days 
in practiſing them before they are enabled to appear at 
court. A tribunal of ceremonies has been erected, and 
every day very odd decrees are iffued, to which the 
Chineſe moſt religiouſly ſubmit. | 
The marks of honour are frequently arbitrary ; to be 
ſeated, with us, is a mark of repoſe and familiarity ; to 
ſtand up, that of reſpect. There are countries, how- 
ever, in which princes will only be addreſſed by perſons 
who are ſeated, and it is conſidered as a favour to be 
permitted to ſtand in their preſence. This cuſtom pre- 
vails in deſpotic countries: a deſpot cannot ſuffer with- 
out diſguſt the elevated figure of his ſubjects; he is 
- pleaſed 
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earth : he deſires no eagerneſs, no attention ; he would 
only inſpire terror. 

The pope makes no reverence to any mortal except 
the emperor, to whom he ſtoops a very little when he 

its him to kiſs his lips. 

SALUTE, in military matters, a diſcharge of ar- 
tillery, or ſmall arms, or both, in honour of ſome per- 
ſon of extraordinary quality. The colours. likewiſe ſa- 
lote royal perfons, and generals commanding in chief ; 
which is done by lowering the point to the ground. 
In the field, when a regiment is to be reviewed by the 
king or his general, the drums beat a march as he paſſes 
along the line, and the officers ſalute one after another, 
bowing their balf-pikes or ſwords to the ground; then 
recover and take off their hats. The enligns ſalute al- 
together, by lowering their colours. 7 

SaruTE, in the navy, a teſtimony of deference or 
homage rendered by the ſhips of one nation to ano- 
ther, or by ſhips of the ſame nation to a ſuperior or 
equal. 6 
This ceremony is variouſly performed, according to 
the cireumſances, rank or ſituation, of the parties. It 
conſiſts in firing a certain number of cannon, or volleys 
of ſmall arms; in ſtriking the colours or top-ſails ; or 
in one or more general ſhouts of the whole ſhip's crew, 
mounted on the maſts or rigging for that purpoſe. _ 

The principal regulations with regard to ſalutes in 
the royal navy are as follow : b 

„% When a flag - officer ſalutes the admiral and com- 
mander in chief of the fleet, he is to give him fifteen 

uns; but when captains ſalute him, they are to give 
fim ſeventeen guns. The admiral and commander in 
chief of the fleet is to return two guns leſs to flag. of- 
ficers and four leſs to captains. Flag officers, ſaluting 
their ſuperior or ſenior — are to give him thirteen 
guns. Flag-officers are to return an equal number of 
guns to flag-officers bearing their flags on the ſame malt, 
and two guns leſs to the reſt, as alſo to captains. _ 

„% When a captain ſalutes an admiral of the white 
or blve, he is to give him fifteen guns ; but to vice 
and rear admirals, thirteen guns, When a flag-officer 
is ſaluted by two or more of his majeſty's ſhips, he is 
not to return the ſalute till all have finiſhed, and then 
to do it with ſach a reaſonable number of guns as he 
ſhall judge proper. 

40 In eaſe of the meeting of two ſquadrons, the 
two chiefs only are to exchange ſalutes. And if ſingle 
ſhips meet a ſquadron conſiſting of more than one flag, 
the principal flag only is to be ſaluted. No ſalutes ſhall 
be repeated by the ſame ſhips, unleſs there has been a 
ſeparation of ſix months at leaſt. 

« None of his majeſty's ſhips of war, commanded 
only by captains, ſhall give or receive ſalutes from 
one another, in whatſoever part of the world they 
meet, | 

« A flag officer commanding in chief ſhall be ſaluted, 
upon his firſt hoiſting his flag, by all the ſhips preſent 
with ſuch a number of guns as is allowed by the firſt, 
third, or fifth articles. ; 

When any of his majeſty's ſhips ſhall meet with any 
ſhip or ſhips belonging to any foreign prince or ſtate, 
within his wajeſty's ſeas (which extend to Cape Fi- 
niſterre), it is expected, that the ſaid foreign ſhips do 

Vol. XVI 


4 
refute, pleaſed to bend their bodies with their genius: bis pre- 
—ſence muſt lay thoſe who behold him proſtrate on the 
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ſtrike their top-ſail, and take in their flag, in ac- 
knowledgement of his majeſty's ſovereignty in thoſe 
ſeas: and if any ſhall refuſe or offer to reſiſt, it is en- 
joined to all flag-officers and commanders to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to compel them thereto, and not 
ſuffer any diſhonour to be done to his majeſty. And 
it any of his majeſty's ſubjects ſhall ſo much . 


their duty, as to omit ſtriking their top-ſail in paſſing” 


by his majeſty's ſhips, the name of the ſhip and matter, 
and from whence, and whither bound, together with 
affidavits of the fact, are to be ſent up to the ſecretary 
of the admiralty, in order to their being proceeded 
againſt in the admirality court. And it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that in his majeſty's ſeas, his majeſty's ſhip's are 
in nowiſe to ſtrike to any; and that in other parts, 
no thip of his majeſty's is to ſtrike her flag or top-ſail 
to any foreigner, unleſs ſuch toreign ſhip ſhall have 
firſt ſtruck, or at the ſame time ſtrike, her flag or top- 
fail to his majeſty's ſhip, 

The flag-officers and commanders of his majeſty's 
ſhips are to be careful to maintain his majeſty's honour 
upon all occaſions, giving protection to his ſubjects, 
and endeavouring, what in them lies, to ſecure and en- 
courage them in their lawful commerce ; and they are 
not to injure, in any manner, the ſubjects of his majeſty's 
friends and allies, 

If a foreign admiral meets with any of his maje- 
ſty's ſhips, and ſalutes them, he ſhall receive gun for 
gun. If he be a vice-admiral, the admiral ſhall anſwer 
with two guns leſs. If a rear-admiral, the admiral and 
vice-admiral ſhall return two leſs. But if the ſhip be 
commanded by a captain only, the flag-officer ſhall give 
two guns leſs, and captains an equal number. 

When any of his majelty's ſhips come to an anchor 
in a foreign port or road, within cannon-ſhot of its 
forts, the captain may ſalute the place with ſuch a 
number of guns as have been cuſtomary, upon good 
aſſurance of having the ſame number returned, but not 
otherwiſe. .But if the ſhip bears a flag, the flag-officer 
ſhall firſt carefully inform himſelf how flags of like rank, 
belonging to other crowned heads, have given or re- 


turned ſalutes, and to inſiſt upon the ſame terms of reſ- 
pect 


ſhips in foreign parts, to ſalute the perſons of any admi- 


rals, commanders in chief, or captains of ſhips of war 


of toreign nations, and foreign noblemen, or ſtrangers 
of quality, as alſo the factories of the king's ſubjects, 
coming on board to viſit the ſhip ; and the number of 
guns is left to the commander, as ſhall be ſuitable 


to the occaſion and the quality of the perſons viſiting; 


bur he is nevertheleſs to remain accountable for any ex- 
ceſſes in the abuſe of this liberty, If the ſhip viſited be 
in company with other ſhips of war, the captain is not to 


make ule of the civilities allowed in the preceding arti- 


cles but with leave and conſent of the commander in 
chief or the ſenior captain. 

„ Merchant-ſhips, whether foreigners or belonging 
to his majeſty's ſubjects, ſaluting the admiral of the 
fleet, ſhall be anſwered by fix guns leſs; when they 
ſalute any other flag-ſhips, they ſhall be anſwered by 
four guns leſs ; and if they ſalute men of war com- 


manded by captains, they ſhall be anſwered by two guns 


leſs. If ſeveral merchant-ſhips ſalute in company, no 
return is to be made till all have finiſhed, and then by 
4 L fach 


« It is allowed to the commanders of his majeſty's | 
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Samaneans. 
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saluzzo ſuch a number of guns as ſhall be thought proper; but 
though the merchant-ſhips ſhould anſwer, there ſhall be 


no ſecond return. 


None of his majeſty's ſhips of war ſhall ſalute any 


of his majeſty's forts or caſtles in Great Britain or Ire- 
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We are told, too, that ſeveral of the Bramin orders Samar 


have adopted their manner of living, and openly profeſs 
the greateſt part of their doftrines. i” Ezour Vedam, 
ou Ancien Comment du Vedam, publiſhed by M. de S. 
Croix, Paris 1779. See Bramins. 


amaria, 


SAMAR, a Spaniſh iſland not far from Manilla in 
the Eaſt Indies, is called Samar on the fide which looks Univ. lit 
towards the other iſles, and [babao on that next the vol. vii. 
ocean. It is like the trunk of a man's body, without p. 157. 
head or legs. Its greateſt length, from Cape Baliqua- 
ton, which, with the point of Manilla, makes the 
ſtrait of St Bernardino, in 13 degrees 30 minutes 
north latitude, extends to that of Guignan in 11 de- 
grees towards the ſouth. The other two points, ma- 
king the greateſt breadth of the iſland, are Cabo de 
Spirito Santo, or Cape .of the Holy Ghoſt, the high 
mountains of which are the firſt diſcovered by ſhips 
from New Spain; and that which lying oppoſite to 
Leyte weſtward, makes another ſtrait, ſcarce a ſtone's 
throw over. The whole compaſs of the ifland is about 
130 leagues. Between Guignan and Cape Spirito 
Santo is the port of Borognon, and not far from thence _ 
thoſe of Palapa and Catubig, and the little iſland of 
Bin, and the coaſt of Catarman. Veſſels from coun- 
tries not yet diſcovered are very frequently caſt away 
cannon of the Dutch fort St Sebaſtian. Des Marchais on the before-mentioned coaſt of Palapa. Within the 
deems this town to be one of the largeſt on the whole ſtraits of St Bernardino, and beyond Baliquaton, is 
coaſt, Barbot likewiſe agreeing with him in its ſitun- the coaſt of Samar, on which are the villages of Iba- 
tion, extent, and number of inhabitants. The ſole em- tan, Bangahon, Cathalogan, Paranos, and Calviga. 
ployment of the natives is fiſhing ; a circumſtance which Then follows the ſtrait of St Juanillo, without which, 
eaſily accounts for their poverty. The government of ſanding eaſtward, appears the point and little iſland 

this place is republican, the magiſtrates E the ſu- of Guignan, where the compaſs of the iſland ends. 
| It is mountainous and craggy, but fruitful in the few 
| under the authority of the king of Gavi, who ſeldom plains there are. The fruits there are much the ſame 
| however interferes in the affairs of the ſtate. This as that of LeyTE ; but there is one particular ſort 

prince reſides ſome leagues diſtant from the ſea, is rich, called by the Spaniards chicoy, and by the Chineſe, who 
and much reſpected by his neighbours. put a great value on it, /eyzu, without kernels, 1 

SAMANEANS, in antiquity, a kind of magi or SAMARA, in botany ; a genus of the monogynia 
philoſophers, have been confounded by ſome with the order, belonging to the tetaudria claſs of plants. The 
Bramins. They proceeded from Ariana, a province calyx is quadripartite, the corolla tetrapetalous; the 
of Perſia, and the neighbouring countries, ſpread them- ſtamina immerſed in the baſe of the petal ; the ſtigma 
ſelves in India, and taught new doctrines. funnel- ſhaped. 

The Bramins, before their arrival, it is ſaid, were in SAMARCAND, or SarmaAcanD, an- ancient and 
the higheſt period of their glory, were the only oracles famous town of Aſia, capital of the kingdom of the 
of India, and their principal reſidence was on the banks ſame name in the country of the Uſbeck Tartars, with 
of the Ganges, and in the adjacent mountains; while a caſtle and a famous univerſity. The houſes are 
the Samaneans were ſettled towards the Indus. Others built with ſtones, and it carries 'on a trade in excellent 
ſay, that the Bramins acquired all their knowledge from fruits. It is pleaſantly ſeated near the river Sogde, a 
the Samaneans, before whoſe arrival it would be diffi- branch ofthe Amu, E. Long. 69. o. N. Lat. 39. 50. 
cult to prove that the Bramins were the religious teach- This town was the capital of the kingdom of Sogdia 
ers of the Indians. 'The moſt celebrated and ancicnt in the time of Alexander the Great, when it was call- 
of the Samanean doctors was Boutta, or Budda, who ed Muracanda. It was afterwards the capital of the 
was born 683 years before Chriſt. His ſcholars paid empire of Tamerlane the Great. In the time of 
him divine honours; and his doQrine, which conſiſted Jenghiz Khan, it was forced to yield to the arms of 
chiefly in the tranſmigration of ſouls, and in the wor- that cruel conqueror ; by whom the garriſon amount- 
ſhip of cows, was adopted not only in India, but alſo ing to 30,000 men, were butchered ; 30, ooo of the 
in Japan, China, Siam, and Tartary.. It was propa- inhabitants with their wives and children, were pre- 
gated, according to M. de Sainte Croix, in Thibet, in ſented to his generals; the reſt were permitted to live in 
the 8th century, and ſucceeded there the ancient reli- the city, on paying a tribute of $00,000 dinars or crowns. 
gion of Zumolxis. The Samaneans, or Buddiſts, were of gold. 
entirely deſtroyed in India by the jealous rage of the SAMARIA (anc. geog.) one of the three larger 
Bramins, whoſe abſurd practices and fables they affect. Cisjordan diſtricts, ſituated in the middle between Gali- 
ed to treat with contempt ; but ſeveral of their books lee to the north and Judea to the ſouth, beginning. 
are ſtill preſerved and reſpected on the coaſts of Mala- at the village Ginza, in the Campus Magnus, and ending 

. at the toparchy called Acrebatena ( Joſephus): W. 


land, on any pretence whatſoever.” 

SALUZZO, called by the French Saluces, a town 
and caſtle of Italy, in Piedmont, and capital of a mar- 
quiſate of the ſame name, with a biſhop's ſee. It is 
ſituated on an eminence at the foot of the Alps near the 
river Po, in E. Long. 18. 27. N. Lat. 44. 35. It is 
ſubject to the king of Sardinia. 

SALUzZz0, the marquiſate of, a province of Pied- 
mont in Italy, bounded on the north by Dauphiny 
and the province of the Four Valleys, on the eaſt by 
thoſe of Saviglano and Foſſano, on the ſouth by that 
of Cona and the county of Nice, and on the welt by 
Barcelonetta. It was ceded to the duke of Savoy in 
1601. 

SAMA, a town and fort in the hands of the Dutch 

on the Gold Coaſt of Africa, ſtands on an eminence, 
the fort being watered by the pleaſant river of St 
George, that diſcharges itſelf into the ſea, The town 
contains above 200 houſes, which ſeem to form three 
diſtin villages, one of which is immediately under the 


preme power, being ſubject to periodical changes, and 


|, 


| camaria, 
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* foil! differing in nothing from that of Judea; both 


equally hilly and champaign, both equally tertile in corn 
and fruit (id.) Called the #ingdom of Samaria in 
Ephraim (Bible); compriſing the ten tribes, and conle- 
quently all the country to the north ot Judea and eaſt 
and welt of Jordan. | 

SAMAR14, the capital city of the kingdom of Sa- 
maria, or of the ten tribes. It was built by Omri king 
of lirael, who began to reign in the year of the world 
3079, and died 3086 (1 Kings xvi. 24.) He bought 
the hill Samaria of Shemer tor two talents of filver, or 
for the ſum of L. 684:7:6. It took the name of 
Samaria from Shemer the owner ot the hill; though 
ſome think there were already ſome beginnings ot a 
city, becauſe, before the reign ot Omri, there is men- 
tion made of Samaria (1 Kings xiti. 32.) in the year 
of the world 3030. But others take this for a prolep- 
ſis; or an anticipation, in the diſcourſe of the man of God, 
who ſpeaks of Samaria under the reign of Jeroboam. 

However this be, it is certain that Samaria was no 
conſiderable place, and did not become the capital city 
of the kingdom of Iſrael till after the reign of Omri. 
Before him, the kings of Iſrael dwelt at Shechem, or at 
Tirzah. Samaria was ſituated upon an agreeable and 
fruitful hill, andtan advantageous ſituation, and was 12 
miles from Dothaim, 12 from Merrom, and tour from 
Atharoth. Joſephus ſays, it was a day's journey from 
Jeruſalem. Beſides, though it was built upon an emi- 
nence, yet it mult have water in abundance; ſince we 
find medals ſtruck in this city, whereon is repreſented 
the goddeſs Altarte treading a river under foot ; which 
proves it to have been well watered. And Joſephus 
obſerves, that when it was taken by John Hircanus the 
prince of the Jews, he entirely demoliſhed it, and cau- 
{ed even the brook to flow over its ruins, to obliterate 
all the footſteps of it. 

The kings of Samaria omitted nothing to make this 
city the ſtrongeſt, the fineſt, and the richelt, that was 
poſſible. Ahab built there a palace of ivory (1 Kings 
xxii. 39), that is, in which there were many ornaments 
of ivory. Amos deſcribes Samaria under Jeroboam II. 


as a city ſunk into all exceſſes of luxury and effemina- 


cy (Amos iii. 15. and iv. 1, 2). . 

Ben-hadad king of Syria built public places or ſtreets 
in Samaria (1 Kings xx. 34.) probably for traffic, 
where his people dwelt to promote trade. His ſon 
Ben-hadad beſieged this place under the reign of 
Ahab (1 Kings xx. 1, 2, 3, &c.) in the year of the 
world 3103. 

The toilowing year, Ben-hadad brought an army 
into the field, probably with a deſign to march againſt 
Samaria : but his army was again cut in pieces. Some 
years after this, Ben-hadad came a third time, lay down 
before Samaria, and reduced it to ſuch neceſſities by fa- 
mine, that a mother was there forced to eat her own 
child; but the city was relieved by a ſenſible effect of 
the protection of God. | 

Laſtly, it was beſieged by Shalmaneſer king of Aſſy- 
ria, in the ninth year of Hoſhea king of Iſrael (2 Kings 
xvii. 6, 7, &c.), which was the fourth of Hezekiah king 
of Judah. It was taken three years after, in the year 
of the world 3283. The prophet Hoſea ſpeaks of the 
cruelties exerciſed by Shalmaneſer againſt the beſieged 
(Hoſ. x. 4, 8, 9. xiv. 1); and Michah fays, that this 


1 


city was reduced to a heap of ſtones (Mic. i. 6.). The samte, 
Cuthites that were ſent by Elar-haddon to inhabit the Samaritans, 
— 
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country of Samaria, did not think it worth their while 
to repair the ruins of this city ; they dwelt at Shechern, 
which they mace the capital city of their ſtate, They 
were ſtill upon this footing when Alexander the Great 
came into Phœnicia and Judea. However, the Cu— 
thites had rebuilt ſome of the houſes cf Samaria even 
from the time of the return from the captivity, ſince 
Ezra then ſpeaks of the inhabitants of Samaria (Ezra 
iv. 17. Nehem. iv. 2.); and that the Samaritans, being 
jealous of the farours that Alexander the Great had 
conferred on the Jews, revolted from him while this 
prince was in Egypt, and burnt Andromachus alive, 
whom Alexander had left governor of Syria. Alex- 
ander marched againſt them, took Samaria, and put in 
Macedonians to inhabit it; giving the country round 
it to the Jews; and to encourage them to cultivate it, 
he granted them an exemption from tribute. The king 
of Egypt and Syria, who ſucceeded Alexander, de- 
prived them of the property of this country. 

But Alexander Balas king of Syria reſtored to Jo- 
nathan Maccabzus the cities of Lydda, Ephrem, and 
Ramatha, which he cut off from the country of Sa- 
maria (1 Mac. x. 30, 38, and xi. 28, 34.) Laſtly, 
the Jews re-entered into the full poſſeſſion of this whole 
conntry under John Hircanus the Aſmonzan, who 
took Samaria, and ruined it in ſuch a manner, accord- 
ing to Joſephus, that he made the river run through 
its ruins. It continued in this condition to the year of 
the world 3947, when Aulus Gabinius, the proconſul 
of Syria, rebuilt it, and gave it the name of Gabinia- 
na. But it was yet but very inconſiderable, till Herod 
the Great reſtored it to its ancient luſtre, and gave it 
the Greek name of Sebaſte, which in Latin is Auguſta, 
in honour of the emperor Auguſtus, who had given 
him the property of this place. 

The ſacred authors of the New Teſtament ſpeak but 
little of Samaria ; and when they do mention it, it is 
rather in reſpect of the country about it, than of the 
city itſelf, (See Luke xvii, 11. John iv. 4, 5.) — 
It was there our Lord had the, converſation withzthe wo- 
man of Samaria, that is, with a Samaritan woman of 
the city of Sychar. After the death of St Stephen, 
(Ads viii. 1, 2, 3.), when the diſciples were diiperſed 
through the cities of Judea and Samaria, St Philip the 
deacon withdrew into the city of Samaria, where he 
made ſeveral converts. When the apoltles heard that 
this city had received the word of God, they ſent Pe- 
ter and John thither, to communicate the Holy Ghoſt 
to ſuch as had been baptized. It was there they found 
Simon Magus, who offered money to the apoſtles, be- 
ing in hopes to buy this power of communicating the 
Holy Ghoſt. Samaria is never called Sebaſte in the 
books of the New Teltament, though ſtrangers hardly 
knew it but by this name. St Jerome ſays, that ic 
was thought Obadiah was buried at Samaria. They 
alſo ſhewed there the tombs of Eliſha and of St John 
the Baptiſt, There are found many ancient medals 
that were ſtruck at Sebaſte, or Samaria, and ſome bi- 
ſhops of this city have ſubſcribed to the ancient coun- 
cils. 

SAMARITAN3. We have already ſpoken of the 
Samaritans under the * TH. The Samaritans 
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—— tants of the province of which Samaria was the capi- 
g tal city. In this ſenſe, it ſnould ſeem that we might 


give the name of Samaritans to the Ifraelites of the 
ten tribes, who lived in the city and territory of Sa- 
maria, However, the ſacred authors commonly give 
the name of Samaritans only to thoſe ſtrange people 
whom the kings of Aſſyria ſent from beyond the 
Euphrates to inhabit the kingdom of Samaria, when 
they took away captive the Iſraelites that were there 
before. Thus we may fix the epoch of the Samaritans 
at the taking of Samaria by Salmaneſer, in the year of 
the world 3283. This prince carried away captive the 
Iſraelites that he found in the country, and aſſigned 
them dwellings beyond the Euphrates, and in, Aflyria, 
(2 Kings xvii. 24.) He ſent other inhabitants in 
their ſtead, of which the moſt conſiderable were the 
Cuthites, a people deſcended from Cuſh, and who are 
probably of the number of thoſe whom the ancients 
knew by the name of Scythians. 

After Salmaneſer, his ſucceſſor Eſar-haddon was in- 
formed, that the people which had been ſent to Sama- 
ria were infeſted by lions that devoured them, (2 Kings 
xVii. 25-); this he imputed to the ignorance of the 
people in the manner of worſhipping the god of the 
country. Wherefore Eſar-haddon ſent a prieſt of the 
God of Iſrael that he might teach them the religion of 
the Hebrews. But they thought they might blend 
tis religion with that which they profeſſed before; ſo 
they continued to worſhip their idols as before, in con- 
junction with the God of Iſrael, not perceiving how 
abſurd and incompatible theſe two religions were, 

It is not known how long they continued in this ſtate ; 
but at the return from the captivity of Babylon, it ap- 
pears they had entirely quitted the worſhip of their 
idols; and when they aſked permiſſion of the Iſraelites 
that they might labour with them at the rebuilding of 
the temple ot Jeruſalem, they affirmed, that from the 
time that Eſar-haddon had brought them into this coun- 
try they had always worſhipped the Lord, (Ezrah iv. 
I, 2, 3-) And indeed, after the return from the cap- 
tivity, the ſcripture does not any where reproach them 
with idolatrous worſhip, though it does not diſſemble 
either their jealouſy againſt the Jews, nor the ill offi- 
ces they had done them at the court of Perſia, by their 
anders and calumnies, or the ſtratagems they contrived 
to hinder the repairing of the walls of Jeruſalem.— 
(Nehem. ii. 10, 19. iv. 2, &c. vi. 1, 2, &c.) a 

It does not appear that there was any temple in Sa- 
maria, in common to all thoſe people who came thither 


from beyond the Euphrates, before the coming of 


Alexander the Great into Judea. Before that time, 
every one was left to his own diſcretion, and worſhipped 
the Lord where he thought fit. But they preſently 
comprchended, from the books cf Moſes which they 
had in their hands, and from the example of the Jews 
their neighbours, that God was to be worthipped in 
that place only which he had choſen. So that ſince 


they could not go to the temple of Jeruſalem, which 


the Jews would not allow of, they bethought them- 
ſelves of building a temple of their own upon mount 
Gerizim, near the city of Shechem, which was then 
their capital, Therefore Sanballat, the governor of 
the Samaritans, applied himſelf to Alexander, and told 
h. W. he had a fon w-law, called Manaſſes, ſon to Jaddus 
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Samaritans. are the people of the city of - Samaria, and the inhabi- 


Jews were in a proſperous condition, and affairs were 


SAM 


the high-prieft of the Jews, who had retired to Samania Samaritans, 
with a great number of other perſons of his own na. 


tion; that he deſired to build a temple in this province, 
where he might exerciſe the high-prieſthood ; that this 
undertaking would be to the advantage of the king's 
affairs, becauſe in building a temple in the province of 
Samaria, the nation of the Jews would be divided, who 
are a turbulent and ſeditious people, and by ſuch a di- 
viſion would be made weaker, and leſs in a condition 
to undertake new enterprizes. 

Alexander readily conſented to what Sanballat defi. 
red, and the Samaritans preſently began their building 
of the temple of Gerizim, which from that time they 
have always frequented, and (till frequent to this day, 
as the place where the Lord intended to receive the 
adoration of his people. It is of this mountain, 
and of this temple that the Samaritan woman of Sy- 
char ſpoke to our Saviour, (John iv. 20.) See Gx- 
RIZIM, 

The Samaritans did not long continue under the obe- 
dience of Alexander. They revolted from him the 
very next year, and Alexander drove them ont of 
Samaria, put Macedonians in their room, and gave the 
province of Samaria to the Jews. This preference that 
Alexander gave to the Iſraelites contributed not a little 
to increaſe that hatred and animoſity that had already 
obtained between theſe two people. When any Lirael- 
ite had deſerved puniſhment for the violation of ſome 
important point of the law, he preſently took refuge 
in Samaria or Shechem, and embraced the way of wor- 
ſhip according to the temple of Gerizim, When the 


favourable to them, the Samaritans did not fail to call 
themſelves Hebrews, and pretended to be of the race 
of Abraham. But no ſooner were the Jews fallen into 
diſcredit or perſecution, but the Samaritans immediately 
diſowned them, w-uld have nothing in common with 
them, acknowledged themſelves to be Phenicians ori- 
ginally, or that they were deſcended from Joſeph and 
Manaſſeh his ſon. This uſed to be their practice in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes. | 

The Samaritans, having received the Pentateuch, or 
the five books of Moſes, from the prieſt that was ſent 
by Eſar-haddon, have preſerved it to this day, in the 
ſame language and character it was then, that is, in the 
old Hebrew or Phoenician character, which we now call 
the Samaritan, to diſtinguiſh it from the modern He- 
brew character, which at preſent we find in the books 
of the Jews. Theſe laſt, after their captivity, changed 
their old characters, and took up thoſe of the Chaldee, 
which they had been uſed to at Babylon, and which 
they continue ſtill to uſe. It is wrong, ſays F. Calmet, 
to give this the name of the Hebrew character, for that 
can be ſaid properly only of the Samaritan text. The 
critics have taken notice of ſome variations between the 
Pentatench of the Jews and that of the Samaritans ; 
but theſe varieties of reading chiefly regard the word 
Gerizim, which the Samaritans ſeem to have purpoſely 
introduced to favour their pretenſions, that Mount Ge- 
rizim was the place in which the Lord was to be 
adored. 'The other various readings are of ſmall im- 
portance. 

The religion of this people was at firſt the Pagan. 
Every one worſhipped the deity he had been uſed to 
in his own country (2 Kings xvii. 25, 30, 37) 


SAM 
The Babylonians worſhipped Succoth-benoth ; the 


wy Cuthites, Nergal; the Hamathites, Aſhima; the 


Avites, Nibhaa and Tartak; the Sepharvites, Adram- 
melech and Anammelech. If we would enumerate all 
the names of falſe gods to whom the Samaritans haye 
paid a ſacrilegious worſhip, we thould have enough to 
do, This matter is ſufficiently perplexed, by reaſon of 
the different names by which they were adored by dif- 
ferent nations, inſomuch that it would be almoſt impoſ- 
ſible to clear up this affair. See SuccoTH-BENOTH, 
c. Afterwards, to this profane worſhip the Sama- 
ritans added that of the Lord, the God of Iſrael, 


(2 Kings xvii. 29, 30, 31, 32.) They gave a proof 


of their little regard to this worſhip of the true God, 
when under Antiochus Epiphanes they conſecrated 
their temple at-Gerizim to Jupiter Argivus. In the 
time of Alexander the Great, they celebrated the ſab- 
batical year, and conſequently the year of jubilee alſo. 
We do not know whether they did it exactly at the 
ſame time with the Jews, or whether they obſerved any 
other epoch ; and it is to little purpoſe that ſome cri- 
. tics have attempted to aſcertain the firſt beginning of 
it. 
of the Greeks, or that of the Seleucide, as other peo- 
ple did that were under the government of the Seleu- 
cide. After that Herod had re-eſtabliſhed Samaria, 
and had given it the name of Sebaſte, the inhabitants 
of this city, in their medals, and all public acts, took 
the date of tbis new eſtabliſhment. / But the inhabi- 
-tants of Samaria, of which the greater part were Pa- 
gans or Jews, were no rule to the other Samaritans, 
who probably reckoned their years according to the 
reigns of the emperors they were ſubject to, till the 
time they fell under the juriſdiction of the Mahometans, 
under which the live at this day; and they reckon their 
year by the Hegira, or, as they ſpeak, according to the 
reign of Iſhmael, or the Iſhmaelites. Such of our 
readers as deſire to be further acquainted with the hiſ- 
tory of the ancient Samaritans, we refer to the works 
of Joſephus, where they will find that ſubject largely 
treated of. 

As to their belief, it is objected to them, that they 
receive only the Pentateuch, and reject all the other 
books of ſcripture, chiefly the prophets, who have 
more expreſsly declared the coming ct the Mefbah.— 
They have alſo been accuſed of believing God to be 
corporeal, of denying the Holy Ghoſt, and the reſur- 
rection of the dead. Jeſus Chriſt reproaches them 
(John iv. 22.) with worſhipiug they know not what; 
and in the place already referred to he ſeems to exclude 
them from ſalvation, when he ſays, that © Salvation is 
of the Jews.” True it is, that theſe words might only 
figraty, that the Meſſiah was to proceed from the 
Jews; but the crime of ſchiſm alone, and a ſeparation 
from the true church, was ſufficient to exclude them 
from ſalvation. The Samaritan woman is a ſufficient 
teſtimony that the Samaritans expected a Meſſiah, who 
they hoped would clear up all their doubts (John. iv. 
25.) Several of the inhabitants of Shechem believed 
at the preaching of {Jeſus ' Chriſt, and ſeveral of Sama- 
ria believed at that of St Philip; but it is ſaid, they 
ſoon fell back to their former errors, being perverted 
by Simon Magus. 

The Samaritans at preſent are very few in number. 
Joſeph Scaliger, being curious to know their uſages, 
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wrote to the Samaritans of Egypt, and to the high- Samaritans. 
prielt of the whole ject who reſided at Neapolis in Sy- Sambucus. 
—̃ —-— 


Under the kings of Syria they followed the epoch 


with the Samaritans.” 


otherwiſe called Naploute. 


] SAM 


ria. They returned two anſwers to Scaliger, dated in the 
year of the Hegira 998. Theſe were preierved in the 
French King's library, and were tranflated into Latin 
by father Morin, and printed in England in the collec- 
tion of that father's letters, in 1682, under the title of 
Antiquitates Eccleſie Qrientalis. By thele letters it ap- 
pears, that they believe in God, in his ſervant Moſes, 
the holy law, the mountain Gerizim, the houſe of 
God, the day of vengeance and of peace; that thev 
value themſelves upon obſerving the law of Moſes ir 
many points more rigidly than the Jews theroſelves.— 
They keep the ſabbath with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs re- 
quired by the law, without ſtirring from the place the- 
are in, but only to the ſynagogue. They go not our 
of the city, and abſtain Fm their wives on that 
day. They never delay circumciſion beyond the eighth 
day. They ſtill ſacrifice to this day in the temple on 
mount Gerizim, and gi 


_ Hue to the prieſt what is en- 
joined by the law. ey do not marry their own 


nieces, as the Jews do, nor do they allow themſelves a 
plurality of wives. Their hatred for the Jews may be 
ſeen through all the hiſtory of Joſephus, and in ſeveral 
places of the New Teſtament. The Jewiſh hiſtorian 
informs us that under the government of Coponius, 
one paſſover night, when they opened the gates of tlic 
temple, ſome Samaritans had ſcattered the bones of dead 
men there, to inſult the Jews, and to interrupt the de- 
votion of the feſtival. The evangeliſts ſhow us, that 
the Jews and Samaritans held no correſpondence toge- 
ther (John iv. 9.) „The Jews have no dealings 
And the Samaritan woman ct 
Sychar was much ſurpriſed that Jeſus talked with her, 
and aſked drink of her, being a Samaritan. When our 
Saviour ſent his apoſtles to preach in Judea, he forbad 
them to enter into the Samaritan cities, (Matt. x. 5.) ; 
becauſe he looked upon them as ſchiſmatics, and as 
ſtrangers to the covenant of Iſrael, One day when he 
ſent his diſciples to provide him a lodging in one of the 


cities of the Samaritans, they would not entertain him, 


becauſe they perceived he was going to Jeruſalem. 


(Luke ix. 52. 53+) © Becauſe his face was as though he 


would go to jJeruſalem.” And when the Jews were 
provoked at the reproaches of Jeſus Chriſt, they 
told him he was a Samaritan (John viii. 48.), thinking 
they could ſay nothing more ſevere againſt him. Joſe- 


phus relates, that ſome Samaritans having killed ſeveral 


Jews as they were going to the fealt at Jeruſalem, this 
occaſioned a kind ofa war between them. The Sama- 


Titans continued their fealty to the Romans, when the 


Jews revolted from them; yet they did not eſcape 


trom being involved in ſome of the calamitics of their 
neighbours. 


There are (till at this day ſome Samaritans at Shechem, 
They have prieſts there, 
who ſay they are of the family of Aaron. They have 


a high-prieit, who reſides at Shechem, or at Gerizim, 


who offers facrifices there, and who declares the fealt of 
the paſſover, and all the other feaſts, to all the deſperſed 
Samaritans. Some of them are to be found at Gaza, 


ſome at Damaſcus, and ſome at Grand Cairo. 
SAMBUCUS, xLvus, in botany : A genus of the 

trigynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 

plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
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The calyx is quinquepartite ; the 
corolla quinquefid; the berry triſpermous. | 
The moſt remarkable ſpecies are, 1. 'The nigra, or 
common black elder-tree, 1iſes with a tree- ſtem, branch- 
ing numerouſly into a large ſpreading head, twenty or 
thirty feet high; pinnated leaves, of two or three pair 
of oval lobes and an odd one ; and large five parted um- 
bels of white flowers towards the ends of the branches, 
ſucceeded by bunches of black and other different co- 
loured berries, in the varieties; which are—Common 
black-berried elder-tree—White-berried elder —Green- 
berried elder—Laciniated, or parſley-leaved elder, 
having the folioles much laciniated, ſo as to reſemble 
parſley leaves—Gold-{triped-leaved elder—Silver-ſtrip- 
ed elder—Si!lver-duſted elder. 2, The racemoſa, race- 
moſe red-berried elder, riſes with a. tree-like ſtem, 
branching ten or twelve feet high, having reddiſh-brown 
branches and buds ; pinnated leaves of fix or ſeven 
oval deeply-ſawedlobes; and compound, oval, racemous, 
cluſters of whitiſh-green flowers, ſucceeded by oval 
cluſters of red berries. This is a reſident of the moun- 
tainous parts of the ſouth of Europe, and is retained in 
our gardens as a flowering ſhrub, having a peculiar ſin- 
gularity in its oval-cluſtered flowers and berries. 3. The 
Canadenſis, or Canada ſhrubby elder, riſes with a ſhrub- 
by tem, branching eight or ten feet high, having red- 
diſh ſhoots ; ſomewhat bipinnated leaves, often ternate 
below, the other compoſed of five, ſeven, or nine oval 
lobes ; and towards the ends of the branches, cymoſe 
quinquepartite umbels of flowers, ſucceeded by blackiſh 
red berries. All the forts of elder are of the deciduous 
tribe, very hardy, and grow freely anywhere ; are ge- 
nerally free ſhooters, but particularly the common elder, 
and varieties, which make remarkably ſtrong, jointed 
ſhoots, of ſeveral feet in length, in one ſeaſon ; and they 
flower moſtly in ſummer, except the racemoſe elder, 
which generally begins flowering in April; and the 
branches being large, ſpreading, and very abundant, 
are exceedingly conſpicuous ; but they emit a moſt diſ- 
agreeable odour. The flowers are ſucceeded in the 
moſt of the ſorts by large bunches of ripe berries in au- 
tumn, which, although very unpalatable to eat, are 
in high eſtimation for making that well known cordial 
liquor called e/der wine, particularly the common black- 
berried elder. The merit of the elder in gardening may 
be both for uſe and ornament, eſpecially in large 
grounds, 

SAMIAN xarTH, in the materia medica, the 
name of two ſpecies of marl uſed in medicine, viz. 
1. The white kind, called by the ancients collyrium ſa- 
mium, being aftringent, and therefore good in diar- 
rhœs, dyſenteries, and hæmorrhagies: they alſo uſed 
it externally in inflammations of all kinds. 2. The 
browniſh white kind, called gar ſumiat by Dioſco- 
rides; this alſo ſtands recommended as an aſtringent. 

SAMIELS, the Arabian name of a hot wind pecu- 
lar to the deſert of Arabia. It blows over the deſert 
in the months of July and Auguſt from the north-weſt 
quarter, and ſometimes it continues with all its violence 
to the very gates of Bagdad, but never affects any body 
within the walls. Some years it does not blow at all, 
and in others it appears fix, eight, or ten times, but 
{-Idom continues more than a few minutes at a time. It 
often paſles with the apparent quickneſs of lightning. 
Tue Arabians and Perſians, who are acquainted with 
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the appearance of the 8 at or near the time this wind game 


ariſeth, have warning of its approach by a thick haze, 


le. 


ich I i | "1 Sumoicde, 
which appears like a cloud of duſt arifing out of the S moicdz 


horizon; and they immediately upon this appearance 
throw themſelves with their faces to the ground, and 
continue in that poſition till the wind is paſſed, which 
frequently happens almoſt inſtantaneouſly ; but if, on the 
.contrary they are not careful of briſk enovgh to take 
this precaution, which is ſometimes the caſe, and they 
get the full force of the wind, it is inſtant death. 

The above method is the only one whieh they take 
to avoid the effects of this fatal blaſt; and when it is 
over, they get up and Ilcok round them for their com- 
panions; and if they ſee any one lying motionleſs, they 
take hold of an arm or leg, and pull and jerk it with 
ſome force; and if the limb thus agirated ſeparates from 
the body, it is a certain ſign that the wind has had its 
full effect; but if, on the contrary, the arm or leg 
does not come away, it is a ſure ſign there is life remain- 


ing, although to every outward appearance the perſon 


is dead; and in thai caſe they immediately cover him 
or them with clothes, and adminiſter ſome warm dilu- 
ting liquor to cauſe a perſpiration, which is certainly 
but {lowly brought about. 

The Arabs themſelves can ſay little or nothing-about 
the nature of this wind, only that it always leaves be- 
hind it a very ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, and that the air 
at theſe times is quite clear, except about the horizon, 
in the north-weſt quarter, before obſerved, which gives 
warning of its approach, We have not been able to 
learn whether the dead bodies are ſcorched, or diſſolved 
into a kind of gelatinous ſubſtance ; but from the ſtories 
current about them, there has been frequent reaſon to 
believe the latter; and in that caſe ſuch fatal effects may 
be attributed rather to a noxious vapour than to an abſo- 
lute and exceſſive heat. The ſtory of its going to 
the gates of Bagdad and no farther may be reaſonably 
enough accounted for, if the effects are attributed to a 
poiſonous vapour, and not an exceſſive heat. The above- 
mentioned wind, Samiel, is ſo well known in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bagdad and Baſſora, that the very chil- 
dren ſpeak of it with dread. | 

SAMOGITIA, a province of Poland, bounded on 
the north by Courland, on the eaſt by Lithuania, on 
the weſt by the Baltic Sea, and on the ſouth by Regal 
Pruſſia, being about 175 miles in length and 125 in 
breadth, It is full of foreſts and very high mountains, 
which feed a great number of cattle, and produce a 
large quantity of honey. There are alſo very active 
horſes, in high eſteem. The inhabitants are clowniſh, 
but honeſt ; and they will not allow a young woman to 
go out in the night without a candle in her hand and 
two bells at her girdle. Roſſenna and Wormia are the 
principal places. 

SAMOIEDA, a country of the Ruſhan empire, 
between Aſiatic Tartary and Archangel, lying along 
the ſea-coalt as far as Siberia, The inhabitants are 1o 
rude a people that they can hardly pretend to humani- 
ty, except in their face and figure : they have little un- 
derſtanding, and in many _ reſemble brutes, for 
they will eat carrion of every kind. They travel on 
the ſnow on ſledges, drawn with an animal like a rein- 
deer, but with the horns of a ſtag. Thoſe who have 
ſeen them affirm, that no people on the earth make ſuch 
ſhocking figures: their ſtature is ſhort ; their 8 
an 
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and faces are broad, with flat broad noſes, great blub- 
ber hanging lips, and ſtaring eyes ; their complexion 
is dark, their hair long and as black as pitch, and they 
have very little beards ; and it is ſaid that all the Sa- 
moid women have black nipples. If they have any 
religion at all, it is idolatry, though there has been 
ſome attempts of late to convert them. Their huts are 
made.of birch bark ſewed together, which is laid upon 
ſtakes ſet in the ground, and at the top is a hole to 
let out the ſmoke ; the fire is made in the middle, and 
both men and women lie naked round them all night. — 
They have little regard to the nearneſs of kin, and take 
as many wives as they can keep: their only employ- 
ment is hunting and fiſhing. 

_ SAMOLUS, in botany : A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentrandria claſs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 21|t or- 
der, Precic. The corolla is ſalver-ſhaped, the ſtamina 
furrounded by ſmall ſcales at its throat. The capſule 
is unilocular inferior. 

- SAMOS (anc. geog.), an iſland at no great diſtance 
from the promontory Mycale, on the continent of the 
Hither Aſia, and oppoſite to Epheſus; the diſtance 
only ſeven ſtadia (Strabo) ; a free iſland, in compaſs 


87 miles (Pliny) ; or 100 (Ifidorus) : with a cogno- 
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Indies, 


minal town (Ptolemy, Horace); famous for the wor- 
ſhip and a temple of Juno, with a noted aſylum (Vir- 
gil, Strabo, Tacitus); and hence their coin exhibited 
a peacock (Athenzus) : The country of Pythagoras, 
who, to avoid the oppreſſion of tyrants, retired to Ita- 
ly, the land of freedom. Samos, though not ſo 
happy in producing wine, which Strabo wonders at, 
all the adjoining lands yielding a generous ſort, yet 
abounds in all the neceſſaries of life. The Vaſa 
Samaia, among earthen ware, were held in high re- 
pute. Samii, the people (Ovid).—The ifland is now 
in the hands of the Turks. It is about 32 miles in 
length, and 22 in breadth, and extremely fertile. 
The inhabirants live at their eaſe, their taxation by 
the Turks being moderate. The women are very naſty 
and ugly, and they never ſhitt above once a month. 
They are cloathed in the Turkiſh manner, except a red 
coit, and their hair hanging down their backs, with 
rates of ſilver or block-tin faſtened to the ends.— 

hey have abundance of melons, lentils, kidney-beans, 
and excellent muſkadine grapes. They have white figs 
four times as big as the common ſort, but not ſo well 
taſted. Their {11k is very fine, and their honey and 
wax admirable ; beſides which, their poultry are ex- 
cellent: they have iron mines, and moſt of the ſoil is 
of a ruſty colour: they have alſo emery ſtone, and all 
the mountains are of white marble. The inhabitants 
are about 12,009 who are almoſt all Greeks; and the 
monks and prieſts occupy moſt part of the iſland. 
They have a biſhop who reſides at Cora. See Por y- 
CRATES. | 

SAMPAN, is a Chineſe boat without a keel, look- 
ing almoſt like a trough; they are made of different di- 
menſions, but are moſtly covered. Theſe boats are as 
long as floops, but broader, almoſt like a baking 
trough ; and have at the end one or more decks of 
bamboo ſticks: the cover or roof is made of bamboo 
ſticks, arched over in the ſhape of a grater ; and may 
be raiſed or lowered at pleaſure : the ſides are made of 
boards, with little holes, with ſhutters inſtead of win- 
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dows : the boards are faſtened on both ſides to poſts, 
which have notches like ſteps on the inſides, that the 
roof may be let down, and reſt on them : on both ends 
of the deck are commonly two little doors, at l-aſt there 
is one at the hindmoſt end. A fine white ſmooth car- 
pet ſpread up as far as the boards makes the floor, 
which in the middle conſiſts of looſe boards; but this 
carpet is only made uſe of to ſleep on. As theſe boats 
greatly differ from ours in ſhape, they are likewiſe row- 
ed in a different manner: for two rowers, poſting them- 
ſelves at the back end of the ſampan, work it forwards 
very readily by the motion of two oars; and can al- 
moſt turn the veſſel juſt as they pleaſe : the oars, which 
are covered with a little hollow quadrangular iron, are 
laid on iron ſwivels, which are faſtened in the ſides of 
the ſampan : at the iron the oars are pieced, which 
makes them look a little bent: in common, a row- 
er ſits before with a ſhort oar ; but this he is forced to 
lay aſide when he comes near the city, on account of 
the great throng of ſampans ; and this inconvenience 
has confirmed the Chineſe in their old way of rowing. 
Inſtead of pitch, they make ule of a cement like our 
putty, which we call chinam, but the Chineſe call it 
kiang. Some authors ſay that this cement is made of 
lime and a reſin exuding from the tree ng yea, and 
bamboo ockam. 

Beſides a couple of chairs, they have the following 
furniture: two oblong tables or boards on which ſome 
Chineſe characters are drawn; a lanthorn fer the 
1 and a pot to boil rice in. They have alſo 
a little cover for their houſehold god, decorated with 

ilt paper and other ornaments : before him ſtands a pot 

lled with aſhes, into which the tapers are put before 
the idol. The candles are nothing elſe than bamboo 
chips, to the upper end of which ſaw-duſt of ſandal- 
wood is ſtuck on with gum. "Theſe tapers are every- 
where lighted before the idols in the pagodas, and be- 
fore the doors in the ſtreets; and, in large citics, 
occaſion a ſmoke very pernicious to the eyes. Betore 
this idol ſtands ſome ſamſo, or Chineſe brandy, water, 
&c. We ought to try whether the Chineſe would not 
like to uſe juniper-wood inſtead of ſandal-wood ; which 
latter comes from Suratte, and has almolt the ſame ſmell 
with juniper. 

SAMSON, one of the judges of Iſrael, memorable 
for his ſupernatural ſtrength, his victories over the 
Philiſtines, and his tragical end, as related in the book 
of Judges. 

Samson's Poſt, a ſort of pillar erected in a ſhip's 
hold, between the lower deck and the kelſon, under 
the edge of a hatchway, and. furniſhed with ſeveral 
notches that ſerve as ſteps to mount or deſcend, as 
occaſion requires. This poſt being firmly driven into 
its place, not only ſerves to ſupport the beam and tor- 
tify the veſſel in that place, but allo to prevent the car- 
go or materials contained in the hold, from ſhitting to 
the oppolite ſide, by the rolling of the ſhip in a turbu— 
lent and heavy ſea. 

Books ＋ SAMUEL, two canonical books of the 


Sampan 
it 
il 
Samuel, 
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Old Teitament, as being uſually aſcribed to the pro- 


phet Samuel. 
The books of Samuel and the books cf Kings are 
a continued hiſtory of the reigas of the kings of Iſrael 
and Judah; tor which reaſon che books of Samuch are 
likewiſe ſtyled the f and ſecond boiks of Kings, Since 
the 
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Paroyda, the Rrſt 24 chapters contain all that relates to the at the ſame time. There is one market where old Sant, 


San. IIiſtory of Samuel, and the latter part of the firſt elothes are taken in exchange for new. Sunacon, 
book and all the ſecond include the relation of events Wood for the carpenter's purpofe is extremely dear * 
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that happened after the death of that prophet, it has 
been ſuppoſed that Samuel was author only of the firſt 
24 chapters, and that the prophets Gad and Nathan 
finiſhed the work. The firſt book of Samuel compre- 
hends the tranſactions under the government of Eli and 
Samuel, and under Saul the firſt king; and alſo the 
acts of David while he lived under Saul; and is ſup- 
poſed to contain the ſpace of 101 years. 'The ſecond 
book contains the hiſtory of about 40 years, and is 
wholly ſpent in relating the tranſactions of David's 
reign. | 

SAMYDA, in botany + A s of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking with thoſe of which the 
order is doubtful. The calyx is quinquepartite and co» 
loured ; there is no corolla; the capſule in the inſide 
reſembles a berry, is trivalved and uniloeular ; the ſeeds 
neſtling. 

SANA, or SANA4, A large, populous, and handſome 
town of Afia, capital of Arabia Felix, is ſituated in 
Proper Yemen, at the foot of mount Nikkum, on 
which are fill to be ſeen the ruins of a caſtle, which 
the Arabs ſuppoſe to have been built by Shem. Near 
this mountain ſtands the caſtle ; a rivulet runs upon the 
other ſide; and near it is the Buſtan el Metwokkel, a 
ſpacious garden, which was laid out by Imam Metwok- 
kel, and has been embelliſhed with a fine garden by the 
reigning Imam. The walls of the city, which are built 
of bricks, exclude this garden, which is inclofed withm 
a wall of its own. The city, properly ſo called, is not 
very extenſive : one may walk round it all in an hour. 
The city gates are ſeven. Here are a number of 
molques, tome of which have been built by "Turkiſh 
pachas. Sana has the appearance of being more popu- 
lous that it actually is Mor the gardens occupy a part 
of the ſpace within the walls. In Sana are only 12 
public baths ; but many noble palaces, three of the moſt 
iplendid of which have been built by the reigning 
Imam. Tbe palace of the late Imam El Manzor, with 


ſome others, belong to the royal family, who are very 
numerous. 


The Arabian palaces are built in a ſtyle of archi- 


tecture different from ours. The materials are, how- 
ever, burnt bricks, and ſometimes even hewn ſtones; 
but the houſes of the common people are of bricks 
which have been dried in the ſun. There are no glaſs 
windows, except in one palace, near the citadel, 'The 
reſt of the houſes have, inſtead of windows, merely ſhut- 
ters, whieh are opened in fair weather, and ſhut when 
it is foul. In the laſt caſe, the houſe is lighted by a 
round wicket, fitted with a piece of Muſcovy glaſs ; 
ſome of the Arabians uſe ſmall panes of ſtained glaſs 
from Venice | 

At Sana, and in the other cities of the Eaſt, are 
great ſimſeras or caravanſcras for merchants and travel- 
lers. Each different commodity is ſold in a ſeparate 
market. In the market for bread, none but women are 
to be ſeen; and their little ſhops are portable. The ſe- 
vera] claſſes of mechanics work, in the ſame manner, in 
particular quarters in the open ſtreet, Writers go 
about with their deſks, and make out brieves, copy- 
books, and inſtruct ſcholars in the art of writing, all 
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through Yemen ; and wood for the fire at Sana is no 
Iefs ſo. All the hills near the city are bleak and bare, 
and wood is therefore to be brought hither from the 
diſtance of three days journey; and a camels burthen 
commonly coſts two crowns. This fearcity of wood is 

rticularly ſapplied by the ufe of a little pit-coal. 

eats are burnt here z but they are fo bad, that ftiraw 
muſt be intermixed to make them barn, 

Fruits are, however, very plenteous at Sana. Here 
are more than zo different ſpecies of grapes, which, as 
they do not all ripen at the ſame time, continue to af- 
ford a delicious refreſhment for feveral months. The 
Arabs likewiſe preferve grapes, by hanging them up in 
their cellars, and eat them almoſt through the whole 
year. The Jews make a little wine, and might make 
more if the Arabs were not ſuch enemies to ſtrong li- 
quors. A Jew convicted of conveying wine into an 
Arab's houſe is ſeverely punifhed ; nay, the Fews muſt 
even uſe great cantion in TY and felling it among 
themſelves. Great quantities of grapes are dried here; 
and the exportation of raifins from Sana is conſiderable. 
One ſort of theſe grapes are without ſtones, and con- 
tains only a ſoft grain, the prefence of which is not 
perceptible in eating the raiſin. 

In the caſtle, which ſtands on a hill, are two pa- 
laces. * I ſaw (ſays Niebuhr) about it ſome ruins of old 
buildings, but, notwithſtanding the antiquity of the 
place, no remarkable inſcriptions. There is the mint, 
and a range of priſons for petſons of different ranks: 
The reigning Imam reſides in the eity; but ſeveral 
princes of the blood-royal live in the caſtle. The bat- 
tery is the moſt elevated place about theſe buildings ; 
and there I met with what I had no expectation of, 
a German mortar, with this inſcription, Jorg Selos Go/- 
mich, 1513. IT ſaw alſo upon the ſame battery ſeven 
iron cannons, partly buried in the ſand, and partly ſet 
upon broken carriages. Theſe ſeven ſmall cannons, 
with fix others near the gates, which are fired to an- 
nounce the retarn of the different feſtivals, are all the 
artillery of the capital of Yemen.” 

SANADON (Noel Etienne), a Jeſuit, was born at 
Ronen in 1676, and was a diſtinguiſhed profeſſor of hu- 
manity at Caen, He there became acquainted with 
Huet biſhop of Avranches, whoſe taſte for literature 
and poetry was ſimilar to his own. Sanadon after- 
wards taught rhetoric. at the univerſity of Paris, and 
was entrulted with the education of the prince of Con- 
ti, after the death of Du Morceau. In 1728 he was 
made librarian to Lonis XIV. an office which he re- 
tained to his death. He died on the 21ſt September 
1733, 1n the 58th year of his age. 

is works are, 1. Latin Poems, in 12mo, 1715, 
and reprinted by Barbou, in 8vo, 1754. His ſtyle 
poſſeſſes the graces of the Auguſtan age. His lan- 
guage is pure and nervous ; his verſes are harmonious, 
and his thoughts are delicate and well choſen ; bur 
ſometimes his imagination flags. His Latin poems 
conſiſt of Odes, Elegies, Epigrams, and others, on va- 
rious ſubjects. 2. A tranſlation of Horace, with Re- 


marks, in 2 vols 4to, printed at Paris in 1727; but 
the beſt edition of this work was printed at Amſterdam 
in 1735, in 8 vols 12mo, in which are alſo inſerted the 

verfions 
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Sanchez. with elegance and taſte 3 but he has not preſerved the 
ww ſyblimity of che original in the odes, nor the energy 
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We muſt be careful to diſtinguiſh him from another Sanchonia- 


Frangois Sanchez, who died at 'Voulouſe in 1632. This tho. 


and preciſion in the epiſtles and ſatires. In general, 
his verſic n is rather a paraphraſe than a faithful tranſ- 
lation. Learned men have juſtly cenſured him for the 
liberty which he has taken in making conſiderable 
changes in the order and ſtructure of the odes. He has 
alſo given offence by his uncouth orthography. 3. A 
Collection of Diſcourſes delivered at different times, 
which affords ſtrong proots of his knowledge of oratory 
and poetry. 4. A book entitled Prieres ct Inſtructions 
Chretiennes. 

SANBALLAT, the chief or governor of the Cu- 
thites or Samaritans, was always a great enemy to the 
Jews. He was a native of Horon, or Horoniam, a 
city beyond Jordan, in the country of the Moabites. 
He lived in the time of Nehemiah, who was his great 
opponent, and from whoſe book we learn his hiſtory. 
There is one circumſtance related of him which has oc- 
caſioned ſome diſpute among the learned j and the ſtate 
of the queſtion is as follows: When Alexander the 
Great came into Phcoenicia, and ſat down before the 
city of Tyre, Sanballat quitted the intereſts of Darius 
king of Perſia, and went at the head of 8000 men to 
offer his ſervice to Alexander. This prince readily en- 
tertained him, and being much ſolicited by him, gave 
him leave to erect a temple upon mount Gerizim, where 
he conſtituted his ſon-in-law Manaſſeh the high-prieſt. 
But this ſtory carries a flagrant anachroniſm : for 120 
years before this, that is, in the year of the world 
3550, Sanballat was governor of Samaria; wherefore 
the learned Dr Prideaux (in his Connection of the Hiſ- 
tories of the Old and New Teſtament) ſuppoſes two 
Sanballats, and endeavours to reconcile it to truth and 
probability, by ſhowing it to be a miſtake of Joſephus. 
This author makes Sanballat to flouriſh in the time of 


Darins Codomannus, and to build his temple upon 


mount Gerizim by licence from Alexander the Great ; 
whereas it was performed by leave from Darius Nothus, 
in the 15th year of his reign. This takes away the difh- 
culty ariſing from the great age of Sanballat, and brings 
him to be contemporary with Nehemiah, as the Scrip- 
ture hiſtory requires, | 

SANCHEZ (Francois), called in Latin San@ius, 
was of Las Brocas in Spain, and has been dignified by 
his own countrymen with the pompous titles of /e Pere de 
la Langue Latine, et le Dofleur de tous les Gent. de- leltres. 
He wrote, 1. An excellent treatiſe intitled Minerva, or 
de Cauſus Lingue Latine, which was publiſhed at Am- 
ſterdam in 1714, in 8vo. The authors of the Pertroyal 
Methode de la Langue Latine have been much indebted to 
this work. 2. The Art of Speaking, and the Method 
of tranſlating Authors. 3. Several other learned pieces 
on grammar. He died in the year 1600, in his 77th 
year. 


Vor. XVI. 


laſt was a Portugueſe phyſician whoſettled at Toulouſe, 
and, though a Chriſtian, was born of Jewiſh parents. 
He is ſaid to have been a man of genius and a philoſo- 
pher. His works have been collected under the title of 
Opera Medica. His jundti ſunt tractatus quidam philoſ9- 
17 — inſubtiles. They were printed at Toulouſe in 
1636, 

SANCHONIATHO, a Phenician philoſopher and 
hiſtorian, who is ſaid to have flouriſhed before the Pro- 
jan war about the time of Semiramis. Of this molt 
ancient writer, the only remains extant are ſundry frag- 
ments of coſmogony, and of the hiſtory of the gods and 
firſt mortals, peſerved by Euſebius and Theodoret ; 
both of whom {peak of Sanchoniatho as an accurate 
and faithful hiſtorian; and the former adds, that his 
work, which was tranſlated by I hilo-Biblius from the 
Phenician into the Greek language, contains many 
things relating to the hiſtory of the Jews which de- 
ſerve great credit, both becauſe they agree with the 
Jewiſh writers, and becauſe the author received theſe 
particulars from the annals of Hierombalus, a prieſt of 
the god Jao. 

Several modern writers, however, of great learning, 
have called in queſtion the very exiſtence of Sanchonia- 
tho, and have contended with much plauſibility, that 


the fragments which Euſebius adopted as genuine upon 
the authority of Porphyry, were forged by that author, 


or the pretended tranſlator Philo, from enmity to the 
Chriſtians, and that the Pagans might have ſomething 
to ſhow of equal antiquity with the books of Moſes. 
Theſe oppoſite opinions have produced a controverſy 
that has filled volumes, and of which our limits would 
hardly admit of an abſtract. We ſhall therefore in few 
words (tate what to us appears to be the truth, and refer 
ſuch of our readers as are deſirous of fuller information 
to the works of the authors (4) mentioned at the bor- 
tom of the page. 

The controverſy reſpecting Sanchoniatho reſolves it- 
ſelf into two queſtions : 1. Was there in reality ſuch a 
writer? 2. Was he of the very remote antiquity which 


| his tranſlator claims for him? 


That there was really ſuch a writer, and that the 
fragments preſerved by Euſebius are indeed parts of his 
hiſtory interpolated perhaps by the tranſlator (B), we 
are compelled to believe by the following reaſons. Eu- 
ſebius, who admitted them into his work as authentic, 
was one of the molt learned men of his age, and a dili- 
gent ſearcher into antiquity. His conduct at the Ni- 
cene council ſhows, that on every ſubje& he thought tor 
himſelf, neither biaſſed by authority to the one ſide, nor 
carried over by the rage of innovation to the other, He 


had better means than any modern writer can have of 


ſatisfying himſelf with reſpe& to the authenticity of a 
very extraordinary work, which had then but lately 
4 M 


(a) Bochart, Scaliger, Voſſius, Cumberland, Dodwell, Stillingfleet, Moſheim's Cudworth, and Warburton. 


(B) Of this there are indeed ſeveral proofs. 


Philo makes Sanchoniatho ſpeak of B;blus as the moit ancient 


city of Phenicia, which, in all probability, it was not. We read in the book of Judges of Berith or Berytus, the 
city where Sanchoniatho himſelf lived; but not of Byblus, which was the native city of Philo, and to which 


he is therefore partial. 
ltates were known or probably peopled. 


He makes him likewiſe talk of the Greeks at a period long before any of the Grecian 


been 
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S mchonta- been tranſlated into the Greek language, and made ge- rian; what could he fee in this ſenſeleſs jargon, which Sanchori,. 
tho. nerally known; and there is nothing in the work 1 elf, even a dreaming monk would think of employing in ſup- tho. 
or at leaſt in thoſe parts of it which he has preſerved, port of Chriſtianity ? Euſebius calls it, and calls it truly, 1 
that could induce a wiſe and man to obtrude it direct atheiſm ; but could he imagine that an ancient 
upon the public as genuine, had he himſelf ſuſpected it ſyſtem of atheiſm would contribute ſo much to make the 
to be ſpurious. Too many of the Chriſtian fathers were Pagans of his age admit as divine revelations the books 
indeed very credulous, and ready to admit the authenti- of the Old and ew Teſtaments, that he ſhould be in- 
city of writings without duly weighing the merits of duced to adopt, without examination, an impudent 
their claim; but then ſuch writings were always believed forgery not 200 years old as genuine remains of the moſt 
to be favourable to the Chriſtian cauſe, and inimical to remote antiquity ? 
the cauſe of Paganiſm. That no man of common ſenſe If this Phenician coſmogony be a fabrication of Por- 
could ſuppoſe the coſmogony of Sanchoniatho favoura- phyry, or of the pretended tranſlator, it muſt ſurely 
ble to the cauſe of revealed religion, a farther proof have been fabricated for ſome purpoſe ; but it is impoſ- 
cannot be requiſite than what is furniſhed by the follow- ſible for us to conceive what purpoſe either of theſe 
ing extract. ö writers could have intended to ſerve by forging a ſyſtem 
1% He ſuppoſeth, or affirms, that the principles of the fo extravagantly abſurd, Porphyry, though an enemy 
univerſe was a dark and windy air, or a wind made of to the Chriſtians, was not an atheiſt, and would never 
dark air, and a turbulent evening chaos ; and that theſe have oo of making an atheiſt of him whom he 
things were boundleſs, and for a long time had no meant to obtrude upon the world as the rival of Moſes, 
bound or figure. But when this wind Fn in love with His own principles were thoſe of the Alexandrian Pla- 
his own principles, and a mixture was made, that mix- toniſts; and had he been the forger of the works which 
ture was called dere or cupid (vet). bear the name of Sanchoniatho, inſtead of the incom- 
„This mixture completed, was the beginning of prehenſible jargon about dark wind, evening chaos, Met, 
the (Ar making of all things. But that wind did the overſeers of heaven in the ſhape of an egg, and animation 
not know its own production; and of this, with that proceeding from the ſound af thunder, we thould doubtleſs 
wiad, was begotten Mot, which ſome call Mud, others have been amuſed with refined ſpeculations concerning 
the putrefaction of a watery mixture, And of this the operations of the —_— and the other perſons 
came all the feed of this building, and the generation of in the Platonic Triad. See PLaToxism and Poarur- 
the univerſe, RY, | 
But there were certain animals, which had no ſenſe, Father Simon of the oratory imagines “ that the » Bb Cel. 
out of which were begotten intelligent animals, and were purpoſe for which the hiſtory of Sanchoniatho was vol. i.. 
called Zopheſemin, that is, the ſpies or overſeers of Hea- forged, was to ſupport Paganiſm, by taking from it its 14- 
ven; and were formed alike in the ſhape of an egg. mythology and allegories, which were perpetually ob- 
Thus ſhone out Mot, the ſun and the moon, the leſs and jected to it by the Chriſtian writers; but this learned 
the greater ſtars, man totally miſtakes the matter. The primitive Chriſ- 
And the air ſhining thoroughly with light, by its tians were too much attached to allegories themſelves 
fiery influence on the ſea and earth, winds were begot- to reſt their objections to Paganiſm on ſuch a founda- 
ten, and clouds and great defluxions of the heavenly wa- tion: what they objected to that ſyſtem was the immo- 
ters. And when all theſe things firſt were parted, and ral ſtories told of the gods. To this the Pagan prieſts 
were ſeparated ſrom their proper place by the heat of and philoſophers replied, that theſe ſtories were only 
the ſun, and then all met again in the air, and daſhed mythologic allegories, which veiled all the great truths of 
againſt one another, and were ſo broken to pieces; Theology, Ethics, and Phyſics. The Chriſtians ſaid, 
whence thunders and lightenings were made: and at this could not be; for that the ſtories of the gods had 
the ſtroke of theſe thunders the forementioned intelligent a ſubſtantial foundation in fact, cheſe gods being only 
animals were awakened, and frighted with the ſound; dead men deified, who, in life, had like paſſions and in- 
a d male and female ſtirred in the earth and in the ſea: firmities with other mortals. This then was the objec- 
This is their generation of animals. tion which the forger of the works of Sanchoniatho 
After theſ2 things our author (Sanchoniatho) goes had to remove, if he really forged them in ſupport of 
on ſaying : Theſe things are written in the Coſmegony of Paganiſm ; but, inſtead of doing ſo, he gives the genea- 
Taautus, and in his memoirs; and out of the conjectures, logy and hiſtory of all the greater gods, and ſhows, that 
and ſurer natural ſigns which his mind ſaw, and found they were men deified after death for the exploits, ſome 
out, and wherewith he hath enlightened us. of them groſely immoral, which they had performed in 
© Afterwards declaring the names of the winds, north this world. We have elſewhere (Pol VYTUEISsM, no 17.) 
and ſouth and the reſt, he makes this epilogue. * But given his account of the deification of Chryſor, and Ou- 
theſe firit men conſecrated the plants ſhooting out of raue, and Ge, and Hypfiftor, and Muth; but our read- 
the earth, and judged them gods, and worſhipped them; ers may not perhaps be ill-pleaſed to accompany him 
upon whom they thiemſelves lived, and all their poſterity through the hiſtory of Ouranos and Cronus, two of his 
and all before them: to theſe they made their meat and greatelt gods; whence it will appear how little his writings 
drink offerings.” Then he concludes : © theſe were the are calculated to ſupport the tottering cauſe of Pagan- 
devices of werſhip agreeing with the weakneſs and want iſm againſt the objections which were then urged to it 
of boldneſs in their minds.“ by the Chriſtian apologiſts. 
Let us ſuppoſe Euſebius to have been as weak and “ Ouranos (ſays he), taking the kingdom of his ſa- 
oredulous as the darkeſt monk in the darkeſt age of ther, married Ge his ſiſter, and by her had four ſons 
Europe, a ſuppoſition which no man will make who Ilus, who is called Cronus ; Betylus ;, Dagon, who is Str 


knows any thing of the writings of that eminent hiſto- ion, or the god of corn; and Atlas, But by _—_ wives. 
| | uranvs- 


Cru. 
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tho. it and jealous, reproached Ouranos, ſo as they parted 
from each other. But Quranos, though he parted from 
her, yet by force invading her, and lying with her when 
he liſted, went away again; and he allo attempted to 
kill the children he had by her. Ge allo often defend- 
ed or avenged herſelf, gathering auxiliary powers unto 
her. But when Cronus came to man's age, uſing Her- 
mes Triſmegiſtus as his counſellor and aſſiſtant (for he 
was his ſecretary), he oppoſed his father Ouranos, 
avenging his mother. But Cronus had children, Per- 
ſephone and Athena; the former died a virgin, but by 
the counſel of the latter Atheaa, and of Hermes, Cro- 
nus made of iron a ſcymetar and a ſpear. Then Her- 
mes, ſpeaking to the aſſiſtants of Cronus with enchant- 
ing words, wrought in them a keen defire to fight 
againſt Ouranos in the behalf of Ge; and thus Cronus 
warring againlt Ouranos, drove him out of his kingdom, 
and ſucceeded in the imperial power or office. In the 
fight was taken a well-beloved concubine of Ouranos 
big with child. Cronus gave her in marriage to Da- 
gon, and ſhe brought forth at his houſe what ſhe had 
in her womb by Ouranos, and called him Demaroon. 
After theſe things Cronus builds a wall round about 
his houſe, and tounds Byblus the firſt city in Phenicia. 
Afterwards Cronus, ſuſpecting his own brother Atlas, 
with the advice of Hermes, throwing him into a deep 
hole of the earth, there buried him, and having a fon 
called Sadid, he diſpatched him with his own ſword, 
having a ſuſpicion of him, and deprived his own ſon 6f 
life with his own hand. He allo cut off the head of 
his own daughter, ſo that all the gods were amazed at 
the mind of Cronus. But in proceſs of time, Ouranos 
being in flight, or baniſhment, ſends his daughter A- 
itarte, with two other ſiſters Rhea and Dione, to cut 
off Cronus by deceit, whom Cronus taking, made wives 
of theſe ſiſters. Ouranos, underſtanding this, ſent Ei- 
marmene and Hore, Fate and Beauty, with other auxili- 
aries, to war againſt him: but Cronus, having gained 
the affections of theſe alſo, kept them with himſelf. 
Moreover, the god Ouranos deviſed Betuiia, contriving 
ones that moved as having life. But Cronus begat 
on Aſtarte ſeven daughters called T :tanides or Ariemides ; 
and he begat on Rhea ſeven ſons, the youngelt of whom, 
as ſoon as he was born, was conſecrated. a god. Alſo 
by Dione he had daughters, and by Aitarte moreover 
two ſons, Pothos and Eros, i. e. Cupid and Love. But 
Dagon, after he had found out bread, corn, and the 
plough, was called Zeus Arotrius. To Sydic, or the juſt, 
one of the Titanides bare Aſclepius. Cronus had allo 
in Perea three ſons, I. Cronus his father's nameſake. 
2. Zeus Belus. 3. Apollo.” 

Is it conceivable, that a writer ſo acute as Porphyry, 
or indeed that any man of common ſenſe, either in his 
age or in that of Philo, would forge a book filled with 
juch ſtories as theſe, in order to remove the Chriſtian 

objections to the immoral characters of the Pagan di- 
vinities? The very ſuppolition is impoſſible to be made. 
Nor let any one imagine that Sanchoniatho is here 
writing allegorically, and by his tales of Ouranos, and 
Ge, and Cronus, is only perſonifying the heaven, the 
earth, and line. On the contrary, he aſſures us, that 
Ouranos, or FEpigeus, or Autcc)thon (for he gives him 
all theſe names), was the ſon of one Eliaun or Hypfi/tos, 
who dwelt about Byblus, and that from him the ele- 
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5inchonia- Ouranos had much iſſue, wherefore Ge being grieved at 
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ment which is over us was called heaven, on account Sanchouſg- 
of its excellent beauty, as the earth was named Go tho. 
after his ſiſter and wife. And his tranſſator is very © 
angry“ with the Neotoric Greeks, as he calls them, be. g 
( 60 a 22 Apud Fu- 

cauie that,“ by a great deal of force and ſtraining, they iel. rap. 
laboured to turn all the ſtories of the gods into allego- vun. 
ries and phyſical diſcourſes,” This proves unanſwer- lb. 1. cap. 
ably, that the author of this book, whoever he was, did g* 
not mean to veil the great truths of religion under the 
cloak of mythologic allegories ; and therefore, if it was 
forged by Porphyry in ſupport of Paganiſm, the forger 
ſo far miſtook the ſtate of the queſtion between him 
and his adverſaries, that he contrived a book, which, if 
admitted to be ancient, totally overthrew his own cauſe. 

The next thing to be enquired into with reſpect to 
Sanchoniatho is bis antiquity. Did he really live and 
write at ſo early a period as Porpbyry and Philo pre- 
tend? We think he did not; and what contributes 
not a little to confirm us in cur opinion, is that mark 
of national vanity and partiality, common to after-times, 
in making the ſacred mylteries of his own country origi - 
nal, and conveyed from Phenicia into Egypt. This, 
however, furniſhes an additional proof that Porphyry was 
not the forger of the work; for he well knew that the 
my ſteries had their origin in Egypt (ſee MysTexrts), 
and would not have fallen into ſuch a blunder. Heis 
guilty, indeed, of a very great anachroniſm, when he 
makes Sanchoniatho contemporary with Semiramis, and 
yet pretends that what he writes of the Jews is compiled 
from the records of Hierombalus the prieſt of the god 
Jao; for Bochart has made it appear in the higheſt de- 

ree probable , that Hierombalus or Jerom!-haal is the f Geogr. 

Fre laal or Gideon of ſcripture. Sac. p. 2. 

Between the reign of Semiramis and the Trojan war bo k 2. lib. 
a period elapſed of near 800 years, whereas Gideon flou. * P17 
riſhed not above ſeventy years before the deſtruction of 
Troy. But ſuppoſing Sanchoniatho to have really 
conſulted the records of Gideon, it by no means follows 
that he flouriſhed at the ſame period with that judge of 
Iſrael. He ſpeaks of the building of Tyre as an 
ancient thing, while our beſt chronologers + place it in + Scaliger, 
the time of Gideon. Indeed, were we certain that any 
writings had been left by that holy man, we ſhould be 
obliged to conclude, that a large tra& of time had in- 
tervened between the death of their author and their 
falling into the hands of Sanchoniatho; tor, ſurely, they 
could not, in a ſhort period, have been ſo completely 
corrupted as to give any countenance to his impious 
abſurdities. His atheiſtic coſmogony he does not in- 
deed pretend to have got ſrom the annals of che prieſt 


of Jao, but from records which were depoſited in his 


own town of Berytus by Thoth a Phenician philoſo- 
pher, who was afterwards made king of Egypt. But 
ſurely the annals of Gideon, if written by himſelf, 
and preſerved pure to the days of Sanchoniatho, muit 
have contained ſo many truths of the Moſaic religion, 
as mult have prevented any man of ſenſe from adopting 
ſo impoſlible a, theory as Thoth's, though ſanctioned by 
the greateſt name of profane antiquity. Stillingfleet 
indeed thinks it moſt probable that Sanchoniatho be- 
came acquainted with the moſt remarkable paſlages of 
the liſe of Jerub-baal from annals written by a Phenician 
pen. He obſerves, that immediately after the death of 
Gideon, the Iſraelites with their uſual proneneſs to 
idolatry, worſhipped Baal terith, or the idol of Berytus, 
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the town in which Sanchoniatho lived; and from this 
circumſtance he concludes that there muſt have been 
ſuch an intercourſe between the Hebrews and Berytians, 
that in proceſs of time the latter people might aſſume 
to themſelves the Jerub-baal of the former, and hand 
down his actions to poſterity as thoſe of a prieſt in- 
ſtead of a great commander. All this may be true; 
but if ſo, it amounts to a demonſtration that the anti- 
quity of Sanchoniatho is not ſo high by many ages as 
that which is claimed for him by Philo and Porphyry, 
though he may ſtill be more ancient, as we think Voſ- 
ſius * proved him to be“, than any other profane 
hiſtorian whoſe writings have come down to us either 
entire or in fragments. 4 
But granting the authenticity of Sanehoniatho?s hiſ- 
tory, what, it may be aſked, is the value of his frag- 
ments, that we ſhould be at any trouble to aſcertain 
whether they be genuine remains of high antiquity, or 
the forgeries of a modern impoſtor? We anſwer with 
the illuſtrious Stillingfleet, that though thoſe fragments 
contain ſuch abſurdities as it would be a diſgrace to rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe credible; though the whole coſmogony 
is the groſſeſt ſink of atheiſm; and though many perſons 
make a figure in the hiſtory, whoſe very exiſtence may 
well be doubted; yet we, who have in our hands the 
light of divine revelation, may in this dungeon diſcover 
many excellent relics of ancient tradition, which throw 
no feeble light upon many paſſages of holy ſcripture, as 
they give us the origin and progreſs of that idolatry 
which was ſo long the opprobrium of human nature. 
"They furniſh too a complete confutation of the extra- 
vagant chronology of the Chaldeans and Egyptians, 
and ſhew, if they be genuine, that the world is indeed 
not older than it is ſaid to be by Moſes. We ſhall con- 
conclude the article by earneſtly recommending to our 
readers an attentive peruſal of Cumberland”s Sancaona- 
THOs 
SANCROFT (William), archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was born at Freſingfield in Suffolk in 1616; and 
admitted into Emanuel college, Cambridge, in 1633. 
In 1642 he was elected a fellow; and, for refuſing to 
take the covenant, was ejected from his fellowſhip. In 
1660 he was choſen one of the univerſity preachers; 
and in 1663 was nominated to the deanry of York. 
In 1664 he was irſtalled dean of St Paul's. In this 
ſtation he ſet himſelt with unwearied diligence to repair 
the cathedral, till the fire of London in 1666 employed 
his thoughts on the more noble undertaking of rebuild- 
ing it, toward which he gave 1400l. He alſo rebuilt 
the deamy, and improved the revenue of it. In 1668 


he was admitted archdeacen of Canterbury, on the king's. 


preſentation. In 1677, being now prolocutor of the 
convocation, he was unexpectedly advanced to the arch- 
biſhopric of Canterbury. In 1678 he was committed 
to the tower, with fix other biſhops, for preſenting a 
petition to the king againſt reading the declaration of 
inculgence, Upon king James II. 's withdrawing him- 
ſelf, he concurred with the lords in a declaration to the 
prince of Orange for a free parliament, and due indul- 
gence to the Proteſtant diſſenters. But when that prince 
and his conſort were declared king and queen, his grace 
refufing to take the oaths to their majeſties, he was 
tuſpended and deprived. He lived in a very private 
manner, till he died in 1693. His learning, integrity, 
and piety, made him an exalted ornament to the church. 
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He publiſhed a volume in 12mo, intitle4 Modern Po- Sanctificz. 


litict, taken from Machiavel, Borgia, and other choice 
authors; Familiar Letters to Mr North, an 8vo pam- 
phlet; and three of his ſermons were printed together 
after his death, 

* SANCTIFICATION, the at of ſanctifying, or 
rendering a thing holy. The reformed divines define 
ſanctification to he an ad of God's grace, by which 
a perſon's defires and affeQtions are alienated from 
the world; and by which he is made to die to tin, 
and to live to righteouſneſs; or, in other words, to 


feel an abhorrence of all vice, and a love of religion 


and virtue. | 

SANCTION, the authority given to a judicial act, 
by which it becomes legal and authentic. | 

SANCTORIUS, a moſt "ingenious and learned 
phyſician, was a profeſſor in the univerſity of Padua, in 
the beginning of the 17th century. He contrived a kind 
of ſtatical chair, by means of which, after eſtimating 
the aliments received, and the ſenſible diſcharges, he 
was enabled to determine with great exactneſs the 
quantity of inſenſible perſpiration, as well as what 
kind of victuals and drink increaſed or diminiſhed it. 
On theſe experiments he erected a curious ſyſtem, 
which he publiſhed under the title of De medicina ſla- 
bica of which we have an Engliſh tranſlation by Dr 


Quincy. Sanctorius publiſhed teveral other treatiſes, 


which thewed great abilities and learning. 

* SANCTUARY, among the Jews, alſo called Sanc- 
tum ſanctorum, or Holy of holies, was the holieſt and 
molt retired part of the temple of Jeruſalem, in which 
the ark of the covenant was preſerved, and into which 


none but the high · prieſt was allowed to enter, and that 


only once a-year, to intercede tor the people. 

Some diſtinguiſh the ſanctuary from the ſanctum 
ſanctorum, and maintain that the whole temple was 
called the ſanduary. 

To try and examine any thing by the weight of the 
ſanctuary, is to examine it by a juſt and equal ſcale; 
becauſe, among the Jews, it was the cuſtom of the 
prieſts to keep ſtone weights, to ſerve as ſtandards for 
regulating all weights by, though theſe were not at all 
different from the royal or profane weights. 

SANCTUARY, in the Romiſh church, is alfo uſed for 


that part of the church in which the altar is placed, 


encompaſſed with a rail or balluſtrade. 

SANCTUARY, in ancient cuſtoms, the ſame with 
ASYLUM. 

SAND, in natural hiſtory, a genus of foſſils, the 
charaQers of which are, that they are found in minute 
concretions; forming together a kind of powder, the 
genuine particles of which are all of a tendency to one de- 
terminate ſhape, and appear regular though more or leſs 
complete concretions; not to be diilolved or diſunited by 
water, or formed into a coherent maſs by means of it, 
but retaining their figure in it; tranipa:ent, vitrifiable 
by extreme heat, and not diſſoluble in nor efferveſcing 
with acids. Sands are ſubject to be variouily blended, 
both with homogene and heterogene ſubſtances, as that 
of talks, &c. and hence, as well as from their various 
colours, are ſubdivided into, 1. White ſands, whether 


pure or mixed with other arenaceous or heterogeneous 


particles; of all which there are ſeveral ſpecies, differ- 


ing no leis in the fineneſs of their particles than in the 


different degrees of colour, from à bright and ſhining 
| White, 


tion 
l 


and, 
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white, to a browniſh, yellowiſh, greeniſh, &c. white. 


. The red and reddiſh ſands, both pure and impure. 


3. The yellow ſands, whether pure or mixed, are alſo 
very numerous. 4. The brown ſands, diſtinguiſhed in 
the ſame manner. 5. The black ſands, whereof there 
are only two ſpecies, viz. a fine ſhining greyiſh-black 
ſand, and another of a fine ſhining reddiſh-black colour. 
6. 'The green kind ; of which there is only one known 
ſpecies, viz. a coarſe variegated duſky green ſand, com- 
mon in Virginia. 1 

Sand is of great uſe in the glaſs- manufacture; a 
white kind of ſand being employed for making of the 
white glaſs, and a coarſe greeniſh-looking ſand for the 
green glaſs. 

In agriculture, it ſeems to be the office of ſand to 
make unctuous earths fertile, and fit to ſupport vegeta- 
bles, &c. For earth alone, we find, is liable to coaleſce, 
and gather into a hard coherent Haſs, as appears in clay; 
and being thus embodied, and as it were glued together, 
is no way diſpoſed to nouriſh vegetables. But it ſuch 
earth be mixed with ſand, its pores are thereby kept 
open, and the earth itſelf looſe, ſo as thus to give room 
for the juices to aſcend, and for plants to be nouriſhed 
thereby. A vegetable planted only in ſand, or in a fat 
glebe, or in earth, receives little growth or increaſe ; 
but a mixture of both renders the maſs fertile. In ef- 
fe&, earth is in ſome meaſure made organical by means 
of ſand ; pores and ſpaces, ſomething analogous to veſ- 
ſels, being thereby maintained, by which the juices may 
be conveyed, prepared, digeſted, circulated, and at 
length diſcharged. Common ſand is, therefore, a very 
good addition, by way of manure, to all forts of clay- 
lands ; it warms them, and makes them more open and 
looſe. 

S4vp-Bags, in the art of war. See Sacxs of Earth. 

Sawp-Eel, in ichthyology. See AmmoniTEs. 

Sanp-Floods, a name given to the flowing of ſand ſo 
common in the deſerts of Arabia. Mr Bruce gives the 
following accurate deſcription of ſome that he ſaw in 
travelling through that long and dreary deſert. © At one 
o' clock (ſays he) we alighted among ſome acacia-trees 
at Waadi el Halboub, having gone twenty-one miles, 
We were here at once ſurpriſed and terrified by a fight 
ſurely one of the moſt magnificent in the world. In 
that vaſt expanſe of deſert from weſt and to north - weſt 
of us, we ſaw a number of prodigious pillars of ſand at 
different diſtances, at times moving with great celerity, 
at others ſtalking on with a majeſtic ſlowneſs : at in- 
tervals we thought they were coming in a ſew minutes 
to overwhelm us; and ſmall quantities of ſand did ac- 
tually more than once reach us. Again they would 
retreat ſo as to be almolt out of fight, their tops reach- 
ing to the very clouds. There the tops often ſeparated 
{rom the bodies; and theſe, once disjoined, diſperſed 
in the air, and did not appear more. Scmetimes they 
were broken near the middle, as it ſtruck with a large 
cannon ſhot. About noon they began to advance with 
conſiderable ſwiftneſs upon us, the wind being very 
ſtrong at north. Eleven of them ranged along ſide of 
us about the diſtance of three miles. The greateſt dia- 
meter of the largeſt appeared to me at that diſtance as 
if it would meaſure ten feet. They retired from us 
with a wind at ſouth-ealt, leaving an impreſſion upon 
my mind to which I can give no name, though ſurely 
ene ingredient in it was tear, with a conſiderable deal 


1 
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of wonder and aſtoniſhment. It was in vain to think 


Sand. 


of flying, the ſwifteſt horſe or ſaſteſt ſailing ſhip could 


be of no uſe to carry us out of this danger; and the 
full perſuaſion of this rivetted me as if to the ſpot where 
I food, and let the camels gain on me ſo much in my 
[tate of lameneſs, that it was with ſome difficulty I could 
overtake them. 

The ſame appearance of moving pillars of ſand pre- 
ſented themſelves to us this day in form and diſpoſition 
like thoſe we had ſeen at Waadi Halboub, only they 
ſeemed to be more in number and leſs in ſize. They 
came ſeveral times in a direction cloſe upon us, that is, 
I believe, within leſs than two miles. They began im- 
mediately. after ſun-riſe, like a thick wood, and almoſt 
darkened the ſun : his rays ſhining through them fer 
near an hour, gave them an appearance of pillars of fire. 
Our people now became deſperate : the Greeks ſhrieked 
out, and faid it was the day of judgment. Iſmael pro- 
nounced it to be hell, and the Tucorories, that the 
world was on fire. I aſked Idris if ever he had before 
ſeen ſuch a fight? He ſaid he had often ſeen them as 
terrible, though never worſe ; but what he feared moſt 
was that extreme redneſs in the air, which was a ſure 
preſage of the coming of the ſimoon.” See Sinoox. 

The flowing of ſand, though far from being ſo tre- 
mendous and hurtful as in Arabia, is of very bad conſe- 
quences in Britain, as many valuable pieces cf lard 
have thus been entirely loſt ; of which we give the fol- 
lowing inſtances from Mr Pennant, together with a pro- 
bable means of preventing them in future. I have mor: 
than once (ſays he), on the eaſtern coaſts of Scotland, 
obſerved the calamitous ſtate of ſeveral extenſive tracts, 
formerly in a moſt flouriſhing condition, at preſent 
covered with ſands, unſtable as thoſe of the deſerts of 
Arabia, The pariſh of Furvie, in the county of 


< 


Aberdeen, is now reduced to two farms, and above 


L. 509 a- year loſt to the Errol family, as appears by the 
oath of the factor in 1600, made before the court of 
ſeſſion to aſcertain the miniſter's ſalary. 
is to be ſeen of any buildings, unleſs a fragment of the 
church. 

The eſtate of Coubin, near Forres, is another me- 
lancholy inſtance. This tract was once worth L. 300 
a- year, at this time overwhelmed with ſand. This 
ſtrange inundation was ſtill in motion in 1769, chiefly 
when a ſtrong wind prevailed. Its motion is fo rapid, 
that I have been aſſured, that an apple-tree has been fo 
covered with it in one ſeaſon, that only the very ſummit 
appeared. This diſtreſs was brought on about ninety 
years ago, and was occaſioned by the cutting down ſome 
trees, and pulling up the bent or ſtar which grew on the 
ſand-hills ; which at laſt gave riſe to the act of 15 George 
II. c. 33. to prohibit the deſtruction of this uſeful 
plant. 

I] beg leave to ſuggeſt to the public a poſſible mean 
of putting a ſtop to theſe deſtrudive ravages. Provi- 
dence hath kindly formed this plant to grow only in pure 
ſand. Mankind was left to make, in atter-times, an ap- 
plication ot it ſuitable to their wants. The ſand-hills, on 
a portion of the Flintſhire ſhores, in the pariſh of Llanatſa, 
are covered with it naturally, and kept firm in their place. 
The Dutch perhaps owe the exiſtence of part at leaſt of 
their country to the ſowing of it on the ile ſolum, their 
ſand-banks. | 

% My humane and amiable friend, the late Benjamin 
j Stillingfleet, 


Not a veſtige 


Sund. 
— plant on the ſandy wilds of Norfolk, that its matted 
roots might prevent the deluges of ſand which that 
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Stillingfleet, Eſq ; reccommended the ſowing of this 


country experiences. It has been already remarked, 
that whereloever this plant grows the ſalutary effects 
are ſoon obſerved to follow. A ſingle plant will fix 
the ſand, and gather it into a hillock ; theſe hillocks, 
by the increaſe of vegetation, are ſormed into larger, till 
by degrees a barrier is made often againſt the encroach- 
ments of the ſea; and might as often prove preventa- 
tive of the calamity in queſtion. I cannot, therefore, 
but recommend the trial to the inhabitants of many 
parts of North Britain, The plant gots in molt 
places near the ſea, and is known to the Highlanders by 
the name of murah; to the Engliſh by that of Gent- 
flar, mat-graſi, or marran. Linnæus calls it arundo 
arenaria. The Dutch call it m. This plant hath 
ſtiff and ſharp-pointed leaves, growing like a ruth, a foot 
and a half long: the roots both creep and penctrate 
deeply into their ſandy beds: the ſtalk bears an ear 
five or ſix inches long, not unlike rye ; the ſeeds are 
ſmall, brown, and roundith, By good fortune, as old 
Gerard obſerves, no cattle will eat or touch this vege- 
table, allotted for other purpoſes, ſubſer vient to the ule 
of mankind.” 

$4x9-Piper, in ornithology. See TRIX GA. 

Sarn-Stome, a genus of ſtones belonging to the order 
of ſaxa; and including all thoſe which coniilt of ſuch 
miaute particles that they cannot eaſily be diſcerned by 
the eye. The ſpecies enumerated by Cronitedt are, 

t. Thoſe cemented by a clay, of which there are two 
varieties; one with porcelain clay, the other with com- 
mon clay. The former is met with in Sweden under 
the ſtratum of coal in a coal-mine in the province of 
Shone, and is very hard and refractory in the fire, che 
other is found in the iſland of Gothland. 

2. With lime, reſembling mortar made with coarſe 
ſand. There are two varieties, one conlilting of tranſ- 
parent grey-coloured grains of quartz and white lime- 
itone, the other of a looſe texture, hardening in the air; 
but having the particles too fine to be viſible. The 
former ot theſe is found in Sweden, the latter in France 
and Livonia. : 

3. Sand- tone having its particles bound together by 
an unknown cement. Of this there are four varieties; 
1. Looſe; 2. Somewhat hard; 3. Compact; 4. Very 
hard; all of them found in different parts of Sweden. 

4. Cemented by rult of iron, found in the orm of 
looſe tones in ſeveral places. 

Cronſtedt informs us that the greateſt part of ſand- 
ſtones conſiſt of quartz and mica, being thoſe ſubſtances 
which moſt readily admit of granulation without being 
reduced to powder. Some years ago the Baron de 
Dietrich ſhewed a ſingular variety of ſand-ſtone at Paris, 
It conſiſts of ſmall grains of hard quartz which ſtrike 
fire with ſteel united with ſome micaceous particles. 
It is flexible and elaſtic, the flexibility depending on the 
micaceous part and ſoftneſs of the gluten with which 
the particles are cemented, This elaſtic ſtone is ſaid to 
have been found at Brazil, and brought to Germany by 
his excellency the matquis de Lavradio, There are 
alſo two tables of white marble, kept in the palace of 
Borgheſe at Rome, which have the ſame property, 
But the ſparry particles of their ſubſtance, though 
tu anſ arent, are rather ſoft, and may be calily ſeparated 
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or Mica. 

Sand-ſtones are of great uſe in buildings which are 
required to relilt air, water, and fire. Some of them 
are {oft in the quarry, but become hard when expoſed 
to the air. The loote ones are moſt uſeſul, but the 
ſolid and hard ones crack in the fire, and take a poliſh 
when uled as grindſtones. Stones of this kind ought 
therefore to be nicely examined before they are em- 
ployed for the uſual purpoſes. Our author obſerves 
that the working maſons, or flone-cutters, ought to 
wear a piece of trize or baize before their mouths, to 


preſerve themſelves from a conſumption which their 


buſineſs is otherwiſe apt to bring on. . Limeſtone, 
however, is not obſerved to have this effect. 

To the liſt of ſand-ſtones Fabroni adds gritſtone, of 
greater or leſs hardneſs; molily of a grey, and ſome- 
times of a yellowiſh colour, compoſed of a ſiliceous and 
micaceous ſand, but rarely of a ſparry kind, with greater 
or leſſer particles cloſely connected with an argillaceous 
cement. It ſtrikes fire with ſteel, vitrifies in a ſtron 
fire, and is generally indiſſoluble in acids. It is uſed 
for mill · ſtones, whet-{tones, and ſometimes tor filtering 
ſtones, as well as tor building. 

SANDAL, in antiquity, a rich kind of ſlipper worn 
on the feet by the Greek and Roman ladies, made of 
gold, ſilk, or other precious ſtuff; conſiſting of a ſole, 
with an hollow at one extreme to embrace the ancle, 
but leaving the upper part cf the foot bare. 

SANDAL, is alſo uſed,for a ſhoe or ſlipper worn by 
the pope and other Romiſh prelates when they officiate. 
It is alſo the name of a ſort of flipper worn by ſeveral 
congregations of reformed monks. This laſt conſiſts 
of no more than a mere leathern ſole, faſtened with 
latches or buckles, all the reſt of the foot being left 
bare. The capuchins wear ſandals; the recollects, 
clogs; the former are of leather, and the latter of 
wood. 

Sawpar-Wood. See SAuxDERs. 

SANDARACH, in natural hiſtory, a very beau- 
tiful native foſſil, though too often confounded with 
the common factitious red arſenic, and with the red 
matter formed by melting the common yellow orpiment. 

It is a pure ſubſtance, of a very even and regular 
ſtructure, is throughout of that colour which dyers 
term an orange ſcarkt, and is conſiderably tranſparent 
even in the thickeſt pieces. But though, with reſpect 
to colour, it has the advantage of cinnabar while in 
the maſs, it is vaſtly inferior to it when both are re- 
duced to powder. It is moderately hard, and remark- 
ably heavy; and, when expoſed to a moderate heat, 
melts and flows like oil: it ſet on fire, it burns very 
briſkly. | 

It is found in Saxony and Bohemia, in the copper 
and ſilver mines; and is ſold to the painters, who find 
it a very fine and valuable red: but its virtues or qua- 
lities in medicine are no more aſcertained at this time 
than thoſe of the yellow orpiment. | 

Gum-SANDARACH, is a dry and hard reſin, uſually 
met with in looſe granules, of the bigueſs of a pea, a 
horſe-bean, or larger; of a pale whitiſh yellow colour, 
tranſparent, and of a reſinous ſmell, brittle, very inflam- 
mable, ot an acrid and aromatic taſte, and diffuting a 
very pleaſant ſmell when burning. It is produced from, 

a ſpecies 


They efferveſce with aquafortis, and Saudal, 
there is alſo a ſmall mixture of minute particles of talk Sandarach, 
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gandema- a ſpecies of the juniper; (ſee r It flows on. 


nians. 


ly from theſe trees in hot countries: but the natives 
promote its diſcharge by making inciſions in the bark. 

Sandarach is eſteemed good in diarrhœas and in hæ- 
morrhagies. 

The varniſh-makers make a kind of varniſh of it, by 
diſſolving it in oil of turpentine or linſeed, or in ſpirit of 
wine, 

Pounded Sanparacy. See PouNCE. 

SANDEMANIANS, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a mo- 
dern ſect that originated in Scotland about the year 
17283 where it is at this time diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Glaſſes, after its founder Mr John Glaſs, who was a 
miniſter of the eſtabliſhed church in that kingdom ; but 
being charged with a deſign of ſubverting 4 national 
covenant, and ſapping the foundation of all national 
ellabliſhments by the kirk judicatory, was expelled by 
the ſynod from the church of Scotland. His ſentiments 
are fully explained in a tract publiſhed at that time, 
intitled, The Teſtimony of the King of Martyrs,” 
and preſerved in the firſt volume of his works. In con- 
ſequence of Mr Glaſs's expulſion, his adherents formed 
themſelves into churches, conformable in their inſtitu- 
tion and diſcipline to what they apprehended to be the 
plan of the firſt churches recorded in the New Teſta- 
ment. Soon after the year 1755, Mr Robert Sande- 
man, an elder in one of theſe churches in Scotland, 


- publiſhed a ſeries of letters addreſſed to Mr Hervey, oc- 


caſioned by his Theron and Aſpaſia; in which he endea- 
vours to ſhow, that his notion of faith is contradictory 
to the ſcripture account of it, and could only ſerve to 
lead men, profeſſedly holding the doctrines commonly 
called Calviniftic, to eſtabliſk their own righteouſneſs 
upon their frames, inward feelings, and various acts of 
faith. In theſe letters Mr Sandeman attempts to prove, 
that faith is neither more nor leſs than a ſimple aſſent 
to the divine teftimony concerning Jeſus Chriſt, record- 
ed in the New Teſtament; and he maintains, that the 
word faith, or belief, is conſtantly uſed by the apoſtles 
to ſignify what is denoted by it in common diſcourſe, 
viz. a perſuaſion of the truth of any propoſition, and that 
there is no diflerence between believing any common 
teſtimony, and believing the apoſtolic teſtimony, except 
that which reſults from the nature of the teſtimony it- 
ſelf. This led the way to a contioveriy, among thoſe 
who were called Calvinits, concerning the nature of 
juſtifying faith ; and thoſe who adopted Mr Sandeman's 
notion ot it, and who took the denomination of Sande- 
rianians, formed themſelves into church order, in ſtrict 
tellowihip with the churches in Scotland, but holding 
no kind cf communion with other churches. The 
chief opinions and practices in which this ſect differs 
irom other Chriſtians, are, their weekly adminiſtration 
of the Lord's Supper; their love-feaſts, of which every 
member is not only allowed but required to partake, 
and which conſiſt of their dining together at each other's 
houſes in the interval between the morning and after- 
noon ſervice ; their kiſs of charity uſed on this occa- 
ſion, at the admiſſion of a new member, and at other 
times, when they deem it to be necetfary or proper; 
their weekly collection before the Lord's Supper, for 
the ſupport of the poor, and defraying other expences; 
mutual exhortation ; abſtinence from blood and things 
ſirangled ; waſhing each other's tect, the precept con- 
cerning which, as well as other precepts, they under- 
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ſtand literally; community of goods, ſo far as that every 
one is to conſider all that he has in his poſſeſſion and 


Sanders, 


li 
Sandpu. 


power as liable to the calls of the poor and church; - 


and the unlawfulneſs of laying up treaſures on earth, 
by ſetting them apart for any diſtant, ſuture, and un- 
certain uſe. They allow of public and private diver- 
ſions, ſo far as they are not connected with circum- 
ſtances really ſinful ; but apprehending a lot to be ſa- 
cred, diſapprove of playing at cards, dice, &c. They 
maintain a plurality of elders, paſtors, or biſhops, in 
each church; and the neceſſity of the preſence of two 
elders in every act of diſcipline, and at the adminiſtra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper. In the choice of theſe el- 
ders, want of learning, and engagements in trade, &c. 
are no ſuficient objection; but ſecond marriages diſ- 
qualify for the office; and they are ordained by prayer 
and faſting, impoſition of hands, and giving the right 
hand of fellowſhip. In their diſcipline they are ſtrict 
and ſevere; and think themſelves obliged to ſeparate 
from the communion and worſhip of all ſuch religious 
ſocieties as appear to them not to profeſs the ſimple 
truth for their only ground of hope, and who do not 
walk in obedience to it. We ſhall only add, that in 


every church tranſaction, they eſteem unanimity to be 


abſolutely neceſſary. From this abſtract of the account 
which they have publiſhed of their tenets and practices, 
it does not ſeem to be probable that their number ſhould 
be very conſiderable, 

SANDERS. See SauxDERs. 

SANDIVER, a whitiſh ſalt, continually caſt up from 
the metal, as it is called, whereof glaſs is made ; and, 
ſwimming on its ſurface, is ſkimmed off, 

Sandiver is alſo plentifully thrown out in the erup- 
tions of volcanoes; ſome is of a fine white, and others 
tinged bluiſh or yellowiſh. 

Sandiver is ſaid to be detergent, and good for foul- 
neſſes of the ſkin. It is alſo uſed by guilders of iron. 

SANDIX, a kind of minium, or red-lead, made ci 
ceruſe, but much inferior to the true minium. 


SANDOMIR, a city, the capital of a palatinate of. 


the ſame name, in Little Poland, on the Viſtula. The 
Swedes blew up the caſtle in 1656; and here in 1659, 
was a dreadful battle between the Tartars and Ruſſians. 
It is 84 miles ſouth-eaſt of Cracow. Lat. 49. 26. 
Long. 20. 10. 

SANDORICUM, in botany : A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
23d order, Trihillate. The calyx is quinquedentate ; the 


petals five, and linear-{haped : the netarium bas ten. 


dentz, on which the antheræ grow; the fruit is a drupa, 
and fve in number, each of which haas one leed. There is 
only one ſpecies, via. the indicum, a native of Africa and 
the Eaſt Indies. 

SAND PO, or Saxeoo, the vulgar name of one of th 
molt mighty rivers in the world. The name it generally 
goes by, and by which it is belt known, is that of Bur» 
rampozter. Of this molt majeltic body of waters we 
have the following very animated account in Maurice's 
Indian Antiquities, „An object equally novel and 
grand now claims our attention; ſo novel, as not to. 
have been known to Europeans in the real extent cf its 
magnificence before the year 1765, and ſo awtul'y 
grand, that the aſtonithed geographer, thinking the 
language of proſe inadequate to convey his conception, 
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Scarce the Muſe herſelf 
Dares ſtretch her wing ver this enormous maſs 
Of ruſhing waters; to whoſe dread expanſe, 


Continuous depth, and wond'rous length of courſe, . 
Oar floods are rills. 


„This ſtupendous object is the Burrampoorer, a 
word which in Shanſcrit ſignifies the ſon of Brahma ; 
lor no meaner origin could be aſſigned to ſo wonderful 
a progeny. This ſupreme monarch of Indian rivers 
dzrives its ſource from the oppoſite {ide of the ſame 
mountain from which the Ganges ſprings, and taking a 
bold ſweep towards the eaſt, in a line Arecly oppoſite 
to the courſe of that river, waſhes the vaſt country of 
bet, where, by way of diſtinctjon, it is denominated 
Farbe, or the river. Winding with a rapid current 
through Tibet, and, for many a league, amidſt dreary 
deſerts and regions remote from the habitations of men, 
it waters the borders of the territory of Laſſa, the re- 
idence of the grand Lama; and then deviating with a 
cometary irregularity, from an eaſt to a ſouth-ealt courſe, 
the mighty wanderer approaches within 200 miles of the 
weſtern frontiers of the vaſt empire of China. From 
this point its more dire path to the ocean lay through 
the gulph cf Siam; but with a deſultory courſe pecu- 
liar to itſelf, it ſuddenly turns to the weſt through 
Afﬀam, and enters Bengal on the north-eaſt quarter. 
Circling round the weſtern point of the Garrow moun- 
tains, the Burrampooter now takes a ſouthern direction; 
and for 60 miles before it meets the Ganges, its ſiſter 
in point of origin, but not its rival in point of magni- 
tude, glides majeſtically along in a ſtream which is re- 
gularly from four to five miles wide, and but for its 
treſhneſs, Mr Rennel ſays, might paſs for an arm of the 
ſea. About 40 miles from the ocean theſe mighty rivers 
unite their ſtreams ; but that gentleman is of opinion 
that their junction was formerly higher up, and that 
the accumulation of two ſuch vaſt bodies of water, 
ſcooped out the amazing bed of the Megna lake. Their 


preſent conflux is below Luckipoor ; and by that conflu- f. 


cnce a body of freth running water is produced, hardly 
equalled, and not exceeded, either in the old or the new 
hemiſphere. So ſtupendous is that body of water, that 
i: has formed a gulph of ſuch extent as to contain iſlands 
that rival the Ifle of Wight in fize and fertility; and with 
{uch reſiſtleſs violence does it ruſh into the ocean, that 
in the rainy ſcaſon the ſea itſelf, or at leaſt its ſurface, is 
perfectly treſh for many leagues out.“ 

SANDWICH, a town of Kent, one of the cinque 
pbrts, and which has the title of an earldom, It con- 
liſts of about 1500 houſes, moſt of them old, and built 
with wood, though there are a few new ones built with 
brick and flints. It has three long narrow ſtreets, 
paved, and thirty croſs-ſtreets or alleys, with about 
oo inhabitants, but no particular manufactory. The 
town is walled round, and alſo fortified with ditches 
and ramparts; but the walls are much decayed, on ac- 
count of the harbour being fo choaked up with ſand that 
a thip oſ 100 tons burthen cannot get in. E. Long. 1. 
20. N. Lat. $1 3% | 

S4vDTmicy-1flands, a group of iilands in the South 
5-3, lying near New Ireland, were among the laſt diſ- 
coveries of captain Cook, who ſo named them in ho- 
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81ndpu, has had recourſe to the more expreſſive and energetic 
Sandwich. language of poetry: but 
— —— 
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nour of the Earl of Sandwich, under whoſe adminiſtra- Sandwich. 
They confiſt of TS 


tion theſe diſcoveries were made. 

eleven iſlands, extending in latitude from 18. 54. to 21. 

15. N. and in longitude from 150. 54. to 160. 24. W. 

They are called by the natives, OwHrHez, Mowtr, 
Raxai, Morotoi, TAHOOROWA, Woaroo, Aroo, Nee- 

heeheow, Orechoua, Morotinne, and Tanoora, all inha- 
bited except the two laſt. An account of the moſt 
remarkable of which will be found in their alphabetical 
order, in their proper places in this work. The climate 
of theſe iſlands ditfers very little from that of the Weſt 
Indies in the ſame latitude, though perhaps more tem- 
perate ; and there are no traces of thoſe violent winds 
and hurricanes, which render the ſtormy months in the 
Welt Indies ſo dreadful. There is alſo more rain at 
the Sandwich Iſles, where the mountainous parts being 
generally enveloped in a cloud, ſucceflive ſhowers fall in 
the inland parts, with fine weather and a clear ſky, on 
the ſea ſhore. Hence it is, that few of thoſe incon- 
veniencies, to which many tropical countries are ſubjeQ, 
either from heat or moiſture, are experienced here, 
The winds, in the winter moaths, are generally from 
eaſt · ſouth· eaſt to north-ealt. The vegetable productions 
are nearly the ſame as thoſe of the other iſlands in this 
ocean; but the taro root is here of a ſuperior quality. 
The bread - fruit trees thrive not in ſuch abundance as in 
the rich plains of Otaheite, but produce double the quan- 
tity of fruit. The ſugar-canes are of a very unuſual ſize, 
ſome of them meaſuring eleven inches and a quarter in 
circumference, and having fourteen feet eatable. There 
is alſo a root of a brown colour, ſhaped like a yam, 
and from fix to ten pounds in weight, the juice of which 
is very ſweet, of a pleaſant taſte, and is an excellent 
ſubſtitute for ſugar. The quadrupeds are confined to 
the three uſual ſorts, hogs, dogs, and rats. The fowls 
are alſo of the common ſort ; and the birds are beauti- 
ful and numerous, though not various. Goats, pigs, 
and European ſeeds, were left by captain Cook ; but 
the poſſeſſion of the goats ſoon gave riſe to a conteſt 
between two diſtricts, in which the breed was entirely 
deſtroyed. The inhabitants are undoubtedly of the 
ame race that poſſeſſes the iſlands ſouth of the equa- 

tor; and in their perſons, language, cuſtoms, and man- 
ners, approach nearer to the New Zealanders than to 
their leſs diſtant neighbours, either of the Society or 
Friendly Iſlands. They are in general about the mid- 
dle ſize, and well made; they walk very gracefully, 
run nimbly, and are capable of bearing very great fa- 
tigue. Many of both ſexes have fine open countenances, 
and the women in particular have god eyes and teeth, 
with a ſweetneſs and ſenſibility of look, that render 
them very engaging. There is one peculiarity, cha- 
raQeriltic of every part of theſe iſlands, that even in 
the handſomeſt faces there is a ſulneſs of the noſtril, 
without any flatneſs or ſpreading of the noſe. They 
ſuffer, their beards to grow, and wear their hair after 
various faſhions. The dreſs of both men and women 
nearly reſemble thoſe of New Zealand, and both ſexes 
wear necklaces of ſmall variegated ſhells. Tattowing 
the body is practiſed by every colony of this nation. 
The hands and arms of the women are alſo very neatly 
marked, and they have the fingular cuſtom of tattowing 
the tip of the tongue. Like the New Zealanders, 
they have adopted the method of living together in vil- 
lages, containing from an hundred to two hundre 4 
houſes, 
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band wich. houſes, built pretty cloſely together, without any order, even by the inhabitants of the Friendly Iſlands. Their Sandy» 
uud having a winding path between them. They are natural capacity ſeems, in no reſpect, below the com- 6 1. 
generally flanked, towards the ſea, with detached walls, mon ſtandard of mankind; and their improvements in ws, oY 
which are meant both for ſhelter and defence. 'Theſe agriculture, and the perſection of their manufactures,. 
walls conſiſt of looſe ſtones, and the inhabitants are very are certainly adequate to the circumſtances of their 
dexterous in ſhifting them ſuddenly to fuch places as ſituation, and the natural advantages which they enjoy. 
the direction of the attack may require. In the ſides of SANDYS (Sir Edwin), ſecond ſon of Dr Edwin 
the hills, or ſurrounding eminences, they have alſo little Sandys archbiſhop cf York, was born about 1561, 
holes, or caves, the entrance to which is alſo ſecured and educated at Oxford under Mr Richard Hooker, 
by a fence of the ſame kind. They ſerve for places of author of the Eccleſiaſtical Polity. In 1581 he was 
retreat in caſes of extremity, and may be defended by collated to a prebend in the cathedral of York. He 
a * perſon againſt ſeveral aſſailants. Their houſes travelled into foreign countries ; and, upon his return, 
are of different ſizes, ſome of them being large and com- =ou famous for learning, prudence, and virtue. While 
modious, from forty to fifty feet long, and from twenty he was at Paris, he drew up a tract, publiſhed under 
to thirty broad ; while others are mere hovels. The the title of Zurope Speculum. In 1602, he reſigned his 
food of the lower claſs conſiſts principally of fiſh and prebend; and, the year following, was knighted by 
vegetables, to which the people of higher rank add the king James I. who employed him in ſeveral important 
elk of dogs and hogs. The manner of ſpending their affairs. He was dexterous in any great employment, 
time admits of little variety. They riſe with the ſun, and a good patriot. However, oppoſing the court 
and, after enjoying the cool of the evening, retire to with vigour in the parliament held in 1621, he, with 
reſt, a few hours after ſun-ſet. The making of canoes, Mr Seldon, was committed to cuſtody for a month. 
mats, &c, forms the occupations of the men; the wo- He died in 1629, having bequeathed 1500 1. to the- 
men are employed in manufacturing cloth, and the ſer - univerſity of Oxford, for the endowment of a metaphy- 
vants are principally engaged in the plantations and fiſh- ſical lecture. 
ing. Their idle hours are filled up with various amuſe- Saxpys (George), brother of the foregoing Sir Ed- 
ments, ſuch 2s dancing, boxing, wreſtling, &c. Their win, and youngeſt ſon of archbiſhop Sandys, was born 
agriculture and navigation bear a great reſemblance in 1577. He was a molt accompliſhed gentleman ; 
to thoſe of the South-ſea iſlands. Their plantations, travelled over ſeveral parts of Europe and the Eaſt; 
which are ſpread over the whole ſea-coaſt, conſiſt of the and publiſhed a relation of his journey in folio, in 1615. 
taro, or eddy-root, and ſweet potatoes, with plants of He made an elegant tranſlation of Ovid's Metamor- 
the cloth-trees ſet in rows. The bottoms of their ca - phoſes; and compoſed ſome poetical pieces of his own, 
noes are of a ſingle piece of wood, hollowed out to the that were greatly admired in the times of their bein 
thickneſs of an inch, and brought to a point at each written. He alſo paraphraſed the Pſalms ; and has lett 
end. 'The ſides conſiſt of three boards, each about an behind him a Tranflation, with Notes, of one Sacred 
inch thick, neatly fitted and laſhed to the bottom part. Drama written originally by Grotius, under che title of 
Some of their double canoes meaſure 70 feet in length, Chriflus Patiens; on which, and Adumus Exul, and 
three and a half in depth, and twelve in breadth. Their Maſenius, is founded Lauder's impudent charge of 
cordage, fiſh-hooks, and fiſhing tackle, differ but little plagiariſm againſt the immortal Milton. Our author 
from thoſe of the other iſlands. Among their arts became one of the privy chamber to Charles I. and died 
muſt not be forgotten that of making ſalt, which they in 1643. 
have in great abundance, and of a good quality. Their SAN Frrxanpo, near the entrance of the Golfo 
inſtruments of war are ſpears, daggers, clubs, and ſlings; Dolce, in 15 degrees 18 minutes north latitude, has 
and for defenſive armour they wear ſtrong mats, which lately been fortified by the Spaniards, with an in- 
are not eaſily penetrated by ſuch weapons as theirs. As tent to curb the Muſquito-men, log wood-cutters, and 
the iſlands are not united under one ſovereign, wars are bay-men. It is a very good harbour, with ſafe anchor- 
frequent among them, which no doubt, contribute age from the north and ealt winds, in eight fathoms 
greatly to reduce the number of inhabitants, which, water. 
according to the proportion aſſigned to each iſland, SANGUIFICATION, in the animal economy, the 
does not exceed 400,000. The ſame ſyſtem of ſub- converſion of the chyle into true blood. See BLoop. 
ordination prevails here as at the other iſlands, theſame SANGUINARIA, BLoop-worrt, in botany: A 
abſolute authority on the part of the chiefs, and the genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the polyan- 
ſame unreſiſting ſubmiſſion on the part of the people. The dria claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking 
government is likewiſe monarchical and hereditary, under the 27th order, Rhvexde. The corolla is oftope- 
At Owhyhee there is a regular ſociety of prieſts living talous ; the calyx diphyllous; the ſiliqua ovate and uni- 
by themſelves, and diſtin& in all reſpects from the reſt locular. There is only one ſpecies, viz. the canadenſis, 
of the people. Human ſacrifices are here frequent; a native of the northern parts of America, where it 
not only at the commencement of a war, or any ſignal grows plentifully in the woods; and in the ſpring, be- 
enterpriſe, but the death of every conſiderable chief tore the leaves of the trees come out, the ſurface of 
calls for a repetition of theſe horrid rites. Notwith- the ground is in many places covered with the flowers, 
ſtanding the irreparable loſs in the death of captain which have ſome reſemblance to the wood anemone; but 
Cook, who was here murdered through ſudden reſent- they have ſhort naked pedicles, each ſupporting one 
ment and violence, they are acknowledged to be of the flower at top. Some of theſe flowers will have 10 or 
moſt mild and affectionate diſpoſition. They live in 12 petals, ſo that they appear to have a double range 
the utmoſt harmony and friendſhip with each other; of leaves, which has occaſioned their being termed 


and in hoſpitality to ſtrangers they are not exceeded double flowers; but this is only accidental, the ſame 
Vor. XVI. 4N root 


Sangui- 
ſorba, 
Sanhedrim. 
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roots in different years producing different flowers.— 
The plant can bear the open air in this country, but 
ſhould be placed in a looſe ſoil and ſheltered ſituation, 
not too much expoſed to the ſun. It is propagated by 
the roots; which may be taken up and parted, in Sep- 
tember, every other year. The Indians paint themſelves 
yellow with the juice of theſe plants. 

SANGUISORBA, GcrEATER WILD BURNET, in 
botany : A genus of the monogynia order, belonging 
to the tetrandria claſs of plants ; and in the natural me- 
thod ranking under the 54th order Miſcellanee. The 
calyx is diphyllous ; the germen ſituated betwixt the ca- 
lyx and corolla, The moſt remarkable ſpecies is the of- 
ficinalis, with oval ſpikes. This grows naturally in 
moiſt meadows in many parts of Britain. The ſtalks 
riſe from two to three feet high, branching towards the 
top ; and are terminated by thick oval ſpikes of flowers 
of a greyiſh brown colour, which are divided into four 
ſegments almoſt to the bottom. Theſe are ſucceeded 
by ſour oblong cornered ſeeds. The leaves of this fort 
are compoſed of five or fix pair of lobes placed along a 
midrib, terminated by an odd one. Theſe are heart- 
thaped, deeply ſawed on their edges, and a little downy 
on their under ſides. The cultivation of this plant has 
been greatly recommended as food to cattle. See Acrt- 
CULTURE, ne 48, &c. | 

SANHEDRIM, or SA4xxtEDrin, from the Greek 
word Zwedpror, which ſignifies a council or aſſembly of 
perſons ſitting together, was the name whereby the 
Jews called the great council of the nation, afſembled 
in an apartment of the temple of Jeruſalem to determine 
the moſt important affairs both of their church and 
ſtate. This council conſiſted of ſeventy ſenators. The 
room they met in was a rotunda, half of which was 
built without the temple, and half within ; that is, one 
ſemicircle was within the compaſs of the temple ; the 
other ſemicrcle, they tell us, was built without, for 
the ſenators to fit in; it being unlawful for any one to 

The Naſi, or prince of the ſan- 
hedrim, ſat upon a throne at the end of the hall, ha- 
ving his deputy at his right hand, and his ſub-deputy 
on his left. The other ſenators were ranged m order 
on each fide. 

The rabbins pretend, that the ſanhedrim has always 
ſubſiſted in their nation from the time of Moſes down 
o the deſtruction of the temple by the Romans. They 
date the eſtabliſhment of it from what happened in the 
wilderneſs, ſome time after the people departed from 
Sinai (Numb. xi. 16.), in the year of the world 2514. 
Moſes, being diſcouraged by the continual murmurings 
of the Iſraelites, addrefſed himſelf to God, and defired 
to be relieved, at leaſt, from ſome part of the burden 
of the government. Then the Lord ſaid to him, “Ga- 
ther unto me 70 men of the elders of Iſrael, whom 
thou knoweſt to be the elders of the people, and ofh- 
cers over tiem ; and bring them unto the tabernacle 
of the congregation, that they -may ſtand there with 
thee: And I will come down and talk with thee there; 
and I will take of the ſpirit which is upon thee, and 
will put it upon them; and they thall bear the burden 
of the people with thee, that thou bear it not thyſelf 
alone.” Ihe Lord, therefore, poured out his ſpirit 
upon theſe men, who began at that time to prophecy, 
and have not ceaſed from that time. The ſanhedrim 
was compoſed of 70 counſellors, or rather 72, ſix out 
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of each tribe; and Moſes, as preſident, made vp the Sanhedrim, 
number 73. Toꝙrove the uninterrupted ſucceſſion o 
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the judges of the ſanhedrim, there is nothing unat- 
tempted by the partiſans of this opinion. They find a 
proof where others cannot ſo much as perceive any ap- 

arance or ſhadow of it. Grotius may be conſulted 
in many places of his Commentaries, and in his firſt 
book De jure belli & pacis, c. 3. art. 20. and Selden de 
Synedriis veterum Hebraorum. Alſo, Calmet's Diſſer- 
tation concerning the polity of the ancient Hebrews, 
printed before his Comment upon the Book of Num- 
bers. | 

As to the perſonal qualifications of the judges of 
this bench, their birth was to be untainted. ey were 
often taken from the race of the prieſts or Levites, or 
out of the number of the inferior judges, or from the 
leſſer ſanhedrim, which conſiſted only of 23 judges.— 
They were to be ſkilful in the law, as well traditional as 
written. 'They were obliged to ſtudy magic, divination, 
fortune-telling, phyſic, aſtrology, arithmetic, and lan- 
guages. The Jews ſay, they were to know to the num- 
ber of 70 tongues ; that is, they were to know all the 
tongues, for the Hebrews acknowledged but 70 in all, 
and perhaps this is too great a number. Eunuchs were 
excluded from the ſanhedrim, becauſe of their cruelty, 
uſurers, decrepid perſons, players at games of chance, 
fuch as had any bodily deformities, thoſe that had 
brought up pigeons to decoy others to their pigeon- 
houſes, and thoſe that made a gain of their fruits in 
the ſabbatical year. Some alſo exclude the high · prieſt 
and the king, becauſe of their too great power; but 
others will have it, that the kings always preſided in 
the ſanhedrim, while there were any kings in Iſrael.— 
Laſtly, it was required, that the members 'of the ſan- 
hedrim ſhould be of a mature age, a handſome perſon, 
and of conſiderable fortune. We ſpeak now according 
to the notions of the rabbins, without pretending to 
warrant their opinions, 

The authority of the great ſanhedrim was vaſtly ex- 
tenſive. This council decided ſuch cauſes as were 
brought before it by way of appeal from the inferior 
courts. The king, the high-prieſt, the prophets, were 
under its juriſdiction. If the king offended againſt the 
law, for example, if he married above 18 wives, if he 
kept too many horſes, if he hoarded. up too much gold 
and ſilver, the ſanhedrim had him ſtripped and whipped 
in their preſence. But whipping, they ſay, among the 
Hebrews was not at all ignominious; and the king 
bore this correction by way of penance, and himſelf 
made choice of the perſon that was to exerciſe this diſ- 
cipline over him. Alfo, the general affairs of the na- 
tion were brought before the ſanhedrim. The right of 
judging in capital caſes belonged to this court, and this 
ſentence could not be pronounced in any other place, 
but in the hall called Laſchat-haggazith, or the hall 
paved with tones, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the A:8ocpwr©-, 
or pavement, mentioned in John xix. 13. From whence 
it came to paſs, that the Jews were forced to quit this 
tall when the power of life and death was taken out 
of their hands, 40 years before the deſtruction of their 
temple, and three yearg before the death of Jeſus Chriſt. 
In the time of Moſes this council was held at the door 
of the tabernacle of the teſtimony. As ſoon as the 
people were in poſſeſſion of the land of promiſe, the 
ſanhedrim followed the tabernacle. It was kept ſucceſ- 
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at Gilgal, at Shiloh, at Kirjatb-jearim, at Nob, 
in the houſe of Qbed-edom ; and laſtly, it 
was ſettled at Jeruſalem, till the Babyloniſh captivity. 
During the captivity it was kept up at Babylon. After 
the return from Babylon, it continued at Jeruſalen: to 
the time of the Sicarii, or Aſſaſſins. Then finding 
that theſe proſſigate wretches, whoſe number increaſed 
every day, ſometimes eſcaped puniſhment by the favour 
of the preſident or judges, it was removed to Hanoth, 
which were certain abodes ſituated, as the rabbins tell 
us, upon the mountain of the temple. From thence 
they came down into the city of Jeruſalem, withdraw- 
ing themſelves by degrees from the temple. Afterwards 
they removed to Jamnia, thence to Jericho, to Uzzah, 
to Sepharvaim, to Bethſanim, to Sephoris, laſt of all 
to Tiberias, where they continued to the time of their 
utter extinction, And this is the account the Jews 
theraſelves. give us of the Sanhedrim. 

But- the learned do not agree with them in all this. 
Father Petau fixes the beginning of the ſanhedrim not 
till Gabinius was governor of Judea, who, according 
to Joſephus, erected tribunals in the five principal ci- 
ties of Judea ; at ſeruſalem, at Gadara, at Amathus, 
at Jericho, and at Sephora or Sephoris, a city of Ga- 
lilee. Grotius places the origin ot the ſanhedrim under 
Moſes, as the rabbins do; but he makes it determine 
at the beginning of Herod's reign, Mr Baſnage at 
firit thought that the ſanhedrim began under Gabirius ; 
but afterwards he places it under Judas Maccabzus, or 
under his brother Jonathan, We ſec indeed, under Jo- 
nathan Maccabæus, (z Macc. xii. 6.), in the year 
3860, that the ſenate with the high- prieſt ſeat an em- 
baſly to the Romans. The rabbins ſay, that Alexander 
Janneus, king of the Jews, of the race of the Aſmo- 
nzans, appeared before the ſankedrim, and claimed a 
right of ſitting there, whether the ſenators would or 
not, Joſephus informs us, that when Herod was but 
yet governor of Galilee, he was ſummoned before the 
ſenate, where he appeared. It muſt be therefore ac- 
knowledged, that the ſanhedrim was in being before 
the reign of Herod. It was in being afterwards, as we 
find from the Goſpel and from the Acts. Jeſus Chriſt 
in St Matthew (v. 22.) diſtinguiſhes two tribunals — 
« Whoſoever is angry with his brother without a cauſe 
ſhall be in danger of the judgment.” This, they ſay, 
is the tribunal of the 23 judges. And whoſoever 
{hall ſay to his brother Raca, ſhall be in danger of the 
council; that is, of the great ſanhedrim, which had 
the right of life and death, at leaſt generally, and be- 
fore this 1ight was taken away by the Romans, 
thinkt hat the juriſdiction of the council of 23 ex- 
tended to life and death alſo ; but it is certain that the 
ſanhedrim was ſuperior to this council. See alſo Mark 
xilii. 9. xiv. 55. xv. 1.3 Luke xxii. 52, 66. ; John xi. 47. ; 
Acts iv. 15. v. 21. where mention is made of the ſy- 
nedrion, or ſanhedrim. | 

From all this it may be concluded, that the origin of 
the ſanhedrim is involved in uncertainty ; for the coun- 
cil of the 70 elders eſtabliſhed by Moſes was not what 
the Hebrews underſtand by the name of ſanhedrim. 
Beſides, we cannot perceive that this eſtabliſhment ſub- 
| liſted either under Joſhua, the judges, or the kings. We 
find nothing of it after the captivity, till the time of Jo- 


nathan Maccabzus. The tribunals erected by Gabinius 


were very different from the ſanhedrim, which was the 
Vor. XVI. 
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ſupreme court of judicature, and fixed at Jeruſalem ; Sanjack 


whereas Gabinius eſtabliſhed five at five different cities. 
LaWy, it is certain that this ſenate wzs in being in the ** 
time of Jeſus Chriſt ; but the Jews themſelves inform 
us that they had no longer then the power of life and 
death (John zviii. 31.) 

SANJACES, a people inhabiting the Curdiſtan, or 
Perfian mountains, ſubſiſting chiefly by plunder, and 
the ſcanty pittance afforded by their own mountainous 


country, * They were much reduced (ſays Mr Ives) — Voy- 
dia, & 


by the late balbaw Achmet of Bagdat, who purſued 
them in perſon to their ſubterranean retreats, and de- 
ſtroyed many by the ſword, and carried off great num- 
bers of priſoners, who were ſold tor ſlaves.” Notwith- 
ſtanding this check, in the year 1758, they were again 
become ſo daring that they would attack caravans of 7co 
men, and ſometimes carry all off, They are ſaid to be 
worſhippers of the evil principle. 

SAN Jvax pt Por ro Rico, uſually called Porto 
Rico, one of the Weſt India iflands belonging to Spain, 
is ſituated in about 18. N. Lat. and between 65. 36. 
and 67.45. W. Long. and is about 40 leagues long and 
20 broad. The ifland is beamifully diverſified with 
woods, valleys, and plains, and is extremely fertile. It 
it well watered with ſprings and rivers, abounds with 
meadows, is divided by a ridge of mountains running 
from eaſt to weſt, and has a harbour ſo fpacions tha: 
the largeſt ſhips may lie in it with ſafety, Before the 
arrival of the Spaniards it was inhabited by 4 or 
500,000 people, who, in a few years, were extirpated 
by its mercileſs conquerors. Raynal ſays, that its whole 
inhabitants amounts at preſent only to 1500 Spaniards, 
Meſtoes, and Mulattoes, and about 3000 negroes. Thus 
one of the fineſt iſlands in the Weſt Indies has been de- 
populated by the cruelty, and left uncultivated by the 
indolence, of its poſſeſſors. But it is the appointment 
of Providence, who ſeldom permits flagrant crimes to 
paſs unpuniſhed, that poverty and wretchedneſs ſhould 
be uniform conſequences of oppreſſion. | 

SANICULA, SawnicLe, or Selfcheal, in botany : 
A genus of the digynia order, belonging to the pen- 
Kal, rr claſs of plants ; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 45th order, Umbellate. The umbels are 
cloſe together, almoſt in a round head ; the fruit is 
ſcabrous ; the flowers of the diſk abortive. There are 
three ſpecies, viz. the canadenſis, marilandica, and eu- 
ropza, fonnd in many parts both of Scotland and Eng- 
land. This plant was long celebrated for its healing 
virtues; but it is now totally diſregarded. 

SANIDIUM, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
nus of ſoſſils of the claſs of the ſelenitæ, but neither of 
the rhomboidal nor columnar kinds, nor any other 
way diſtinguiſhable by its external figure; being made 
up of ſeveral plain flat plates. | 

SANIES, in medicine, a ſerous putrid matter, iſſu- 
ing from wounds. It differs from pus, which is thicker 
and whiter. . . 

SANNAZARIUS (James), in Latin A&izs Cin- 
cenis Sannazarius, a celebrated Latin and Italian poet, 
born at Naples in 1458. He by his wit ingratiated 
himſelf into the tavour of king Frederic ; and, when 
that prince was dethroned, attended him into France, 
where he ſtaid with him till his death, which happened 
in 1504. Sannazarius then returned into Italy, where 
he applied himſelf to POE Ines, and particularly 
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to Latin and Italian poetry. His gay and facetious 


— humour made him ſought for by all companies ; but he 
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was ſo afflicted at the news that Phillibert prince of 
Orange, general of the emperor's army, had demo- 
liſhed his country-houſe, that it threw him into an ill- 
neſs, of which he died in 1530. It is faid, that being 
informed a few days before his death, that the prince 
of Orange was killed in battle, he called out,“ I ſhall 


die contented, ſince Mars has puniſhed this barbarous 


enemy of the Muſes.” He wrote a great number 
of Italian and Latin poems: among thoſe in Latin, 
his De Partu V:rginis and Eclogues are chiefly ef- 
teemed ; and the moſt celebrated of his Italian pieces 
is his Arcadia. 

SANTA Cxvz, a large iſland in the South Sea, 
and one of the moſt conſiderable of thoſe of Solomon, 
being about 250 miles in circumference, W. Long. 
130. O. 8. Lat. 10. 21. 

Sar Cruz, or St Croix, a ſwall and unhealthy 
ifland, fituated in about 64 degrees welt longitude 
and 18 north latitude. It is about eighteen leagues in 
length, and from three to four in breadth. In 1643 
it was inhabited by Dutch and Engliſh, who ſoon be- 
came enemies to each other; and in 1650 were both 
driven out by 1200 Spaniards, who arrived there in five 
ſhips. The triumph of theſe laſted but a few months. 
The remains of that numerous body, which were left 
for the defence of the iſland, ſurrendered without re- 
ſiſtance to 160 French, who had embarked in 1651, 
from St Chriſtopher's, to make themſelves maſters of 
the iſland, WONT, 

Theſe new inhabitants loſt no time in making them- 
ſelves acquainted with a country ſo much diſputed. On 
a ſoil, in other reſpects excellent, they found only one 
river of a moderate ſize, which, gliding gently almoſt 
on a level with the ſea through a flat country, furniſhed 


only a brackiſh water. Two or three ſprings, which 


they found in the innermoſt part of the iſland, made 
but feeble amends for this defect. The wells were for 
the moſt part dry. The conſtruction of reſervoirs re- 
quired time. Nor was the climate more inviting to the 
new inhabitants. The iſland being flat, and covered 


vvith old trees, ſcarce afforded an opportunity for the 


winds to carry off the poiſonous vapours with which 
its moraſſes clogged the atmoſphere. There was but 
one remedy for this inconvenience ;z which was to burn 
the woods, The French ſet fire to them without de- 
lay ; and, getting on board their ſhips, became ſpec- 
tators from the ſea, for ſeveral months, of the confla- 
gration they had raiſed in the iſland. As ſoon as the 
games were extinguiſhed, they went on thore again. 

They found the ſoil fertile beyond belief. 'Tobacco, 
60t:0n, arnotto, indigo, and ſugar, flouriſhed equally 
in it. So rapid was the progreſs of this colony, that 
in 11 years from its commencement there was upon 
it 822 white perſons, with a proportionable number of 
flaves, It was rapidly advancing to proſperity, when 
ſuch obſtacles were thrown in the way of its activity 
as made it decline again, This decay was as ſudden 
as its riſe, In 1696 there were no more than 147 
men, with their wives and children, and 623 blacks 
remaining; and theſe were tranſported to St Do- 
mingo. 

Some obſcure individuals, ſome writers unacquainted 
with the views of government, nh their ſecret nego- 
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ter themſelves that they can diſcern the reaſon of events 
amongſt a multitude of important or frivolous cauſes, 
which may have equally occaſioned them ; who do not 
conceive, that among all theſe cauſes the moſt natural 
may poſſibly be the fartheſt from the truth; who aſter 
having read the news, or journal of the day, with pro- 
found attention, decide as peremptorily as if they had 
been placed all their lifetime at the helm of the ſtate, 
and had aſſiſted at the council of kings; who are never 
more deceived than in thoſe circumſtances in which they 
diſplay ſome ſhare of penetration; writers as abſurd in 
the praiſes as in the blame which they beſtow upon na- 


tions, in the favourable or unfavourable opinion they 


form of miniſterial operations : theſe idle dreamers, in 
a word, who think they are perſons of importance, be- 


cauſe their attention is always engaged on matters of 


conſequence, being convinced that courts are always 
governed in their deciſions by the moſt comprehenſive 
views of profound policy, have ſuppoſed that the court 
of Verſailles had neglected Santa Cruz, merely becauſe 
they wiſhed to abandon the ſmall iſlands, in order to 
unite all their ſtrength, induſtry, and population, in the 
large ones ; but this is a miſtaken notion. This deter- 
mination aroſe from the farmers of the revenue, who 
tound that the contraband trade of Santa Cruz with 
St Thomas was detrimental to their intereſts. The ſpi- 
rit of finance hath in all times been injurious to com- 
merce; it hath deſtroyed the ſource from whence it 
ſprang. Santa Cruz continued without inhabitants, and 
without cultivation, till 1733, when it was ſold by 
France to Denmark for 30, 50 l. Soon after the 
Danes built there the fortreſs of Chriſtianſtadt. Then 
it was that this northern power ſeemed likely to take 
deep root in America, Unfortunately, ſhe laid her 
plantations under the yoke of excluſive privileges. In- 
duſtrious people of all ſects, particularly Moravians, 
ſtrove in vain to overcome this great difficulty. Many 
attempts were made to reconcile the intereſts of the co- 
loniſts and their oppreſſors, but without ſucceſs. The 
two parties kept up a continual ſtruggle of animoſity, 
not of induſtry. At length the government, with a 
moderation not to be expected from its conſtitution, 
purchaſed, in 1754, the privileges and effects of the 
company. The price was fixed at L. 412,500, part of 
which was paid in ready money, and the remainder 
in bills upon the treaſury, beariog intereſt. From this 
time the navigation to the iſlands was opened to all 
the ſubjects of the Daniſh dominions. Of 345 plan- 
tations, which were ſeen at Santa Cruz, 159 were 
covered with ſugar canes, and every habitation is li- 
mited to 3000 Danith feet in length, and 2000 in 
breadth. It is inhabited by 2136 white men, by 
22,244 ſlaves, and by 155 freedmen. ; 

Santa Cruz, in Teneriff. See TExERIFE. 

SA Cruz, a town of Africa, on the coaſt of Bar- 
bary, and in the province of Suez and kingdom of 
Morocco, with a harbour and a fort. The Moors 
took it from the Portugueſe in 1536. It is ſeated 
at the extremity of Mount Atlas, on the Cape Aguer. 
W. Long. 10. 7. N. Lat. 30. 38. 

Santa Cruz de la Sierra, a town of South Ame- 
rica, and capital of a province of that name in Peru, 
and in the audience of Los Charcas, with a _ 
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Long. 59. 35. S. Lat. 20. 40. 

Santa Fe de Bogota, a town of South America, and 
capital of New Granada, with' an archbiſhop's ſee, a 
ſupreme court of juſtice, and an univerſity. 

The city fituated at the foot of a ſteep and cold 
mountain, at the entrance of a vaſt and ſuperb plain. 
In 1774 it contained 1770 houſes, 3246 families, and 
16,233 inhabitants. Population mult neceſſarily increaſe 
there, ſince it is the ſeat of government, the place 
where the coin is ſtruck, the ſtaple of trade; and laſt- 
ly, fince it is the reſidence of an archbiſhop, whoſe im- 
mediate juriſdiction extends over 31 Spaniſh villages, 
which are called towns; over 195 Indian colonies, an- 
ciently ſubdued; and over 28 miſſions, eſtabliſhed in 
niodern times. This archbiſhop hath likewiſe, as me- 
tropolitan, a ſort of inſpection over the dioceſes of 
Quito, of Panama, of Caraccas, of St Martha, and of 
Carthagena. It is by this laſt place, thqugh at the di- 
ſtance of 100 leagues, and by the river Magdalena, that 
Santa Fe keeps up its communication with Europe. 
There are ſilver mines in the mountains about the city. 
W. Long. 60. 5. N. Lat. 3. 58. 

SANTALUM, in botany: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the octandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking with thoſe of which 
the order is doubtful. 'The calyx is ſuperior ; the co- 
rolla monopetalous ; the ſtamina placed in the tube ; 
the ſtigma is ſimple ; the fruit a berry. 

The ſantalum, or ſanders, grows to the ſize of a wal- 
nut-tree. Its leaves are entire, oval, and placed oppo- 
fite to each other. Its flower is of one ſingle piece, 
charged with eight ſtamina, and ſupported upon the 


piſtil, which becomes an inſipid berry, reſembling in 


form that of the laurel. Its wood is white in the cir- 
cumference, and yellow in the centre when the tree is 
old. This difference of colour conſtitutes two kinds of 
ſanders, both employed for the ſame purpoſes, and ha- 
ving equally a bitter taſte, and an aromatic ſmell. With 
the powder of this wood a paſte is prepared, with which 
the Chineſe, Indians, Perſians, Arabians, and Turks, 
anoint their bodies. It is likewiſe burnt in their 
houſes, and yields a fragrant and wholeſome ſmell. 
The greateſt quantity of this wood, to which a ſharp 
and attenuating virtue is aſcribed, remains in India. 
The red ſanders, though in leſs eſtimation, and —_ 
nerally uſed, is ſent by preference into Europe. is 
is the produce of a different tree, which is common on 
the coaſt of Coromandel. Some travellers confound it 
with the wood of Caliatour, which is uſed in dyeing. 

The ſantalum album, or white ſanders, is brought 
from the Eaſt Indies in billets about the thickneſs of a 
man's leg, of a pale whitiſh colour. It is that part of the 
yellow ſanders wood which lies next the bark. Great 
_ of it, as met with in the ſhops, has no ſmell or taſte, 

or any ſenſible quality that can recommend it to the 
notice of the phylician. 

The ſantalum album, or yellow ſanders, is the inte- 
rior part of the wood of the ſame tree which furniſhes 
the former, is of a pale yellowiſh colour, of a pleaſant 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh aromatic taſte, accompanied with 
an agreeable kind of pungency. This elegant wood 


might undoubtedly be applied to valuable medical pur- 
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poſes, though at preſent very rarely nſed. Diſtilled Suntaren 


with water, it yields a fragrant eſſential oil, which 


thickens in the cold into the conſiſtence of a balſam, Sut-uil. 


Digeſted in pure ſpirit, it imparts a rich yellow tinc- 
ture ; whick being committed to diſtillation, the ſpirit 
ariſes without bringing over any thing conſiderable of 
the flavour of the ſanders. The refiduum contains the 
virtues of fix times its weight of the wood. Hoffman 
looks upon this extract as a medicine of ſimilar virtues 
to ambergris ; and recommends it as an excellent rt1- 
rative in great debilities. 

SANTAREN, a handſome town of Portugal in 
Eſtremadura, ſeated on a mountain near the river Ta. 
jo, in a country very fertile in wheat, wine, and oil. 
They : mip their harveſt here two months after the; 
have ſown their corn. It was taken from the Moor: 
in 1447. W. Long. 7. 45. N. Lat. 36. 12. 

SANTAUGUSTINE. See AvevsrTine. 

SANTEN, a town of Germany, in the circle Fot 
Weſtphalia, and in the duchy of Cleves. It has a hand- 
ſome church belonging to the Roman Catholics, where- 
in is an image of the Virgin Mary, which they pretend 
performs a great many miracles. Here the fine walks 
begin that run as far as Weſel, from which it is five 
miles diſtant to the north-weſt. E. Long. 6. 33. N. 
Lat. 51. 38. | 

SANTERRE, a fmail territory of France, in Pi- 
cardy ; bounded on the north by Cambreſis, on the 
eaſt by Vermandois, on the weſt by Amienois, and 
on the ſouth by the river Somme, It is very fertile, 
and the capital town is Peronne. 

SANTEUIL, or rather SaxTtevr (John Baptiſt 
de), in Latin Saztolius Victorinus, an excellent Latin 
poet, was born at Paris in 1630. Having fiuiſhed his 
ſtudies in Louis the Great's College, he applied him- 
ſelf entirely to poetry, and celebrated in his verſe the 
praiſes of ſeveral great men ; by which he acquired 
univerſal applauſe. He enriched Paris with a great 
number of inſcriptions, which are to be ſeen on the 
public fountains, and the monuments conſecrated to 
poſterity. At length, ſome new hymns being to be 
compoſed for the , of Paris, Claude Santeuil 
his brother, and M. Boſſuet, perſuaded him to under- 
take that work; and he ſucceeded in it with the greateſt 
applauſe. On which the order of Clugny detiring him 
to compoſe ſome for their Breviary, he complied with 
their requeſt ; and that order, out of gratitude, granted 
him letters of filiation, with an annual penſion. San- 
teuil was careſſed by all the learned men of his time; 
and had tor his admirers the two princes of Conde, 
the father and fon, from whom he frequently received 
favours, Louis XIV. alſo gave him a proof of his 
eſteem, by beſtowing a penſion upon him. He at- 
tended the duke of Bourbon to Dijon, when that 
prince went thither in order to hold the ſtates of Bur- 
gundy ; and died there in 1697, as he was preparing 
to return to Paris, Beſides his Latin hymns, he wrote 
a great number of Latin poems, which have all the 
fire and marks of genius diſcoverable in the works of 
great poets. 

To Santeuil we are indebted for many fine church- 
hymns, as abovementioned. Santeuil read the verſes 
he made for the inhabitants of heaven with all the agi- 
tations of a demoniac, Deſpreaux ſaid he was the 

devil 


du teuil 


Jantolina. 
— 
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devil whom God compelled to praiſe ſaints. , He was 
among the number of poets whoſe genius was as im- 
petuous as his muſe was decent. 

La-Bruyere has painted the character of this ſingu- 
lar and truly original poet in the molt lively colours. 
« Image a man of great facility of temper, -complai- 
ſant and docile, in an inſtant violent, choleric, paſſion- 
ate, and capricious. A man ſimple, credulous, play- 
ful, volatile, puerile ; in a word, a child in gray hairs : 
but let him colle& himſelf, . or rather call forth his in- 
rerior genius, I venture to ſay, without his knowledge 
or privacy, what ſallies ! what elevation] what images 
what latinity ! Do you ſpeak of one and the ſame per- 
ſon, you will aſk ? Yes, of the ſame; of Theodas, and 
of him alone. He ſhrieks, he jumps, he rolls upon 
the ground, he roars, he ſtorms ; and in the midſt of 
this tempeſt, a flame iſſues that ſhines, that rejoices. 
Without a figure, he rattles like a fool, and thinks 
like a wiſe man. He utters truths in a ridiculous way 
and, in an idiotic manner, rational and ſenſible things. 
It is aſtoniſhing to find good ſenſe diſcloſe itſelf from 
the boſom of buffoonery, accompanied with proces 
and contortions. What ſhall I ſay more? He does 
and he ſays better than he knows. Theſe are like two 
ſouls that are unacquainted with each other, which 
have each their turn and ſeparate functions. A fea- 
ture would be wanting in this extraordinary portrait, 
if I omitted ſaying, that he has at once an inſatiable 
thirſt for praiſe, ready to throw himſelf at the mercy 
of the critics, and at the bottom ſo docile as to pro- 
fit by their cenſure. I begin to perſuade myſelf that I 
have been drawing the portraits of two different per- 
ſons : it would not be impoſlible to find a third in 
Theodas; for he is a good man, a pleaſant man, an 
excellent man.” | 

This poet ought not to be confounded with Claude 
de Santeuil, his brother, a learned eccleſiaſtic, who 
alſo wrote ſeveral hymns in the Paris Breviary under 
the name of Santolius Maghoranus, a name given him 
from his having lived a long time in the ſeminary of 
St Magliore at Paris, in quality of ſecular eceleſiaſtic. 
He was eſteemed not only for his poetical abilities, 
but alſo for his profound erudition and his exemplary 
piety. He died at Paris, in 1684, aged 57. He 
wrote ſeveral other pieces of poetry, beſides his hymns, 
which are printed with his brother's works. | 

SANTILLANE, a ſea-port town of Spain, in the 
province of Aſturias, of which it is the capital. It is 
feated on the ſea-coaſt, 55 miles eaſt of Oviedo, and 
200 north-weſt of Madrid. W. Long. 4. 33. N. Lat. 

30. 

SS ANTOLINA, LAVENDER-COTTON, in botany: A 
genus of the order of polygamia æqualis, belong to 
the ſyngeneſia claſs of plants ; and in the natural method 
ranking under the 49th order, Compoſite. The receptacle 
s paleaceous ; there is no pappus ; the calyx imbricated 


-and hemiſpherical. 


The moſt remarkable ſpecies are, 1. The chamzcy- 
pariſus, or common lavender-cotton, which has been 
long known in the Englith gardens ; it was formerly 
tnled abrotanum femina,or female ſouthernwwood, and by the 
corruption of words was called Lrotany by the market - 
people: it grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and the 
warm parts of Europe. This hath a ligneous ſtalk, di- 
viding into many branches, garniſhed with lender hoa- 


phur colour than the other. It 
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ry leaves, that are four ways indented, and have à rank, Santslin, 


ſtrong, odour when handled. The branches are termi- 


nated by a ſingle flower, compoſed of many hermaphro. 


dite florets, which are fiſtular, cut into five parts at the 
top, of a ſulphur colour, and are included in one com- 
mon ſcaly empalement, having no borders or rays. 
Theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall, oblong, ſtriated ſeeds, 
which are ſeparated by ſcaly chaff, and ripen in the 
empalement ; the plants love a dry ſoil and a ſheltered 
ſituation. 2. The villoſa, with woolly leaves, has a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, which branches out like the former, 
but the plants ſeldom grow ſo tall. The branches are 
garniſhed very cloſely below with leaves ſhaped like 
thoſe of rhe other ſort, but ſhorter, thicker, and whi- 
ter ; the flowers are much larger, and the brims of 
the florets are more reflexed ; they are of a deeper ſul- 
ows naturally in 
Spain. 3. The decumbens, with linear leaves, is of 
lower ſtature than either of the former, ſeldom riſing 
more than 15 or 16 inches high. The branches ſpread 
horizontally near the ground, and are garniſhed with 
ſhorter leaves than either of the former, which are 
hoary and finely indented ; the ſtalks. are terminated 
by ſingle flowers, of a bright yellow colour, which 
are larger than thoſe of the firſt ſort. 4. The virens, 


with very long linear leaves, riſes higher than either 


of the former. The branches are more diffuſed ; they 
are ſlender, ſmooth, and garniſhed with very narrow 
long leaves, which are of a deep green colour, but 
two ways indented ; the ſtalks are ==" naked to- 


wards the top, and terminated by ſingle flowers of a 


old colour. 5. The roſmarinifolia, with linear entire 
eaves, hath ſhrubby ſtalks, which riſe about three feet 
high, ſending out. long flender branches, garniſhed 
with ſingle linaer leaves of a pale-green colour. The 


ſtalks are terminated by large, ſingle, globular flowers, 


of a pale ſulphur colour. 6. The minor, with linear 
obtuſe leaves, is ſomewhat like the fifth ; but the 
branches are ſhorter, thicker, and cloſer garniſhed 
with leaves, which come out in cluſters. The flower- 
ſtalks are ſparſedly diſpoſed, and have leaves to their 
top; the flowers are ſmall, and of a yellow colour. 
7. The chamemelifolia, with obtuſe woolly leaves, 
hath ſhrubby ſtalks, which riſe three feet high, gar- 
niſhed with broader leaves than either of the former, 
whoſe indentures are looſer, but double; they are 
hoary, and when bruiſed have an odour like chamo- 
mile. The leaves are placed pretty far aſunder, and 
the ſtalks are garniſhed with them to the top. The 
ſtalks are divided likewiſe at the top into two or three 
foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one pretty large ſulphuz-co- 
loured flower. 

All theſe plants may be cultivated ſo as to become 
ornaments to a garden, particularly in ſmall boſquets 
of ever-green ſhrubs, where, if they are artfully inter- 
mixed with other plants of the ſame growth, and 
placed in the front line, they will make an agreeable 
variety ; eſpecially if care be taken to trim them twice 
in a ſummer, to keep them within bounds, otherwiſe 
their branches are apt to ſtraggle, and in wet weather 
to be borne down and diſplaced, which renders them 
unſightly ; but when they are kept in order, their 
hoary and different-coloured leaves will have a pretty 
effect in ſuch plantations.— They may be propagated 
by planting flips or cuttings during the ſprings * a 

er 
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border of light freſh earth, but muſt be watered and 
ſhaded in hot dry weather, until they have taken root ; 
after which they will require no farther care but to 
keep them clean from weeds till autumn, when they 
ſhould be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to re- 
main : but if the ground is not ready by that time to 
receive them, it will be proper to let them remain in 
the border until ſpring ; for if they are tranſplanted 
late in autumn, they are liable to be deſtroyed by cold 
in winter. 

SANTORINI, an iſland of the Archipelago, to 
the north of Candia, and to the ſouth-weſt ot Nan- 
phio. It is eight miles in length, and near as much 
in breadth, and almoſt covered with pumice-ſtone, 
whence the ſoil in general muſt be dry and barren ; it 
is, however, greatly improved by the labour and in- 
duſtry of the inhabitants, who have turned it into a 
garden. It affords a great deal of barley, plenty of 
cotton, and large quantities of wine. Fruit is ſcarce 
except figs; and they have neither oil nor wood. 
The inhabitants are all Greeks, and are about 10,000 
in number. Pyrgos is the capital town, and there are 
ſeveral little towns and villages. They have but one 
ſpring in the iſland, for which reaſon they preſerve the 
rain-water in ciſterns. Though ſubje& to the Turks, 
they chooſe their own magiſtrates. E. Long. 25. 5. 
N. Lat. 39- 10. 

SANZIO (Raphael). See RArHAEL. 

SAO, a territory, called a kingdom, of Airica, on 
the gold-coalt of Guinea, hardly two miles in length 
along the ſhore. It produces abundance of Indian 
corn, yams, potatoes, palm- wine, and oil. The in- 
habitants are very treacherous, and there is no dealing 
with them without a great deal of caution. It con- 
tains ſeveral villages, of which Sabo is the principal; 
and the Dutch have a fort here called Naſſau. | 

SAONE, a conſiderable river of France, which has 
its ſource in mount Voſgue, near Darney ; runs through 
the Franche Comte Burgundy, Beaujolois; and falls 
into the Rhone at Lyons. It palles by Gray, Cha- 
lons, and Maſcon, - | 

SAP, the juice found in vegetables. F 

We obſerved, when treating of PLaxTs, that it has 
been long diſputed whether the ſap of plants be analo- 
gous to the blood of animals, and circulates in the ſame 
manner. We alſo mentioned the concluſions that Dr 
Hales drew from his numerous experiments, which were 
all in oppoſition to the doctrine that the ſap circulates, 
As the ſubject is curious and intereſting, and as addi- 
tional light has been thrown upon it of late years, we 
wiſh to communicate it to our readers as fully as our 
limits will permit. : 

As the vegetable economy is ſtill but imperfectly 
underſtood, and experiments made for tracing the mo- 
tion of the ſap may lead to important diſcoveries, we 
are happy to find, that of late years this ſubje& has 
been again revived. Dr Walker, profeſſor of Natural 
Hiſtory in the univerſity of Edinburgh, has publiſhed 
in the iſt volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions of 
Edinburgh an account of a courſe of very accurate 
and ingenious experiments, accompanied with obſerva- 
tions and concluſions made with a caution which in- 
ſpires confidence, and is indeed worthy of a diſciple 
of Bacon. He is the firſt perſon, as far as we know, 
who thought of comparing the thermometer with the 
motion of the ſap. 
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It is well known that in the ſpring vegetables con- 
tain a great quantity of ſap ; and there are ſome trees, as, 
the birch and plane, which, if wounded, will diſcharge 
a great portion of it. Whence is this moiſture deri- 
ved ? Whether is it imbibed from the atmoſphere, or 
does it flow from the ſoil through the roots? Theſe 
are the queſtions which require firſt to be anfwered ; 
and Dr Walker's experiments enable us to anſwer 
them with confidence. 

He ſelected a vigorous young birch, 40 fret high 
and 26 inches in circumference at the ground. He 


bored a hole juſt above the ground on the 1ſt of Fe- 
bruary, and cut one of its branches at the extremity. 


He repeated this every ſecond day; but no moiſture ap- 
peared at either of the places till the 5th of May, when 
a ſmall quantity flowed on making an inciſion near 
the ground, He then cut 21 incifions in the trunk 
of the tree, on the north fide, at the diſtance of a 
foot from one another, and reaching from the ground 
to the height of 20 feet. The inciſions were ſolid 
triangles, each fide being an inch long and an inch 
deep, and penetrating through the bark and wood. 
Dr Walker viſited the tree almoſt every day for two 
months, and marked exactly from which of the inci- 
ſions the ſap flowed. He obſerved that it lowed from 
the loweſt incifion firſt, and gradually aſcended to the 
higheſt. The following table will ſhow the progrets 
of the ſap upwards, and its correſpondence with the 
thermometer. 

The firſt column is the day of the month on which 
the obſervation was made; the ſecond expreſſes the 
number of incifions from which the ſap lowed on the 
day of the month oppoſite; and the third column the 
degree of the thermometer at noon. Some days are 
omitted in March, as the inciſions, though made on 
th 5th, did not bleed till the 11th. Some days are 
alſo paſſed over in April, becauſe no obſervation was 
made on account of rain. 


March. N. of In. Ther. Noon. March. N. of In. Ther. Noon. 


5 — 46 30 8 50 
11 2 49 31 7 62 
12 2 49 

13 1 44 April 2 7 46 
14 4 48 4 10 53 
15 5 32 7 it 49 
16 5 47 8 11 48 
17 4 4+ 9 12 50 
18 5 47 10 13 53 
19 6 48 13 45 
20 5 44 12 13 44 
21 7 48 13 13 43 
22 7 45 14 14 55 
23 8 46 1 14 49 
24 9 47 16 16 56 
25 9 42 18 16 50 
26 7 39 19 17 54 
27 8 45 20 19 56 
28 8 49 21 20 54 
2 8 46 22 


21 52 
Dr Walker found that the ſap aſcends through the 
wood, and ſtill more copiouſly between the wood and 
the bark; but none could be perceived aſcending through 
the pith or the bark. He found allo, that when the 
thermometer at noon is about 49, or between 46 and 50, 
the ſap riſes about one foot in 24 hours; that when 
the thermometer it about 45 at noon, it aſcends about 
One 


Sap. 
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Sapindus. all unleſs the mid-day heat be above 40. 


SAP 


one ſoot in two days; and that it does not aſcend at 
He obſerved 


that it moves with more velocity through young than 


| through old branches. In one young branch it moved 


through ſeven feet in one day, the thermometer being 
at 49, while it moved in the trunk of the tree only ſeven 
feet in ſeven days. Dr Walker has thus explained the 
reaſon why the buds on the extremities of branches un- 
fold firſt ; becauſe they are placed on the youngeſt 
wood, to which the ſap flows moſt abundantly. 

The effects produced by the motion of the ſap de- 
ſerve to be attended to. In thoſe parts to which it 
has mounted, the bark eaſily ſeparates from the wood, 
and the ligneous circles may, without difficulty, be de- 
tached from one another. The buds begin to ſwell 
and their ſcales to ſeparate, while thoſe branches to 
which the ſap has not aſcended remain cloſely folded. 
When the ſap has reached the extremities of the branch · 
es, and has thus pervaded the whole plant, it is ſoon 
covered with opening buds and ceaſes to bleed. The 
bleeding ceaſes firſt in the upper parts of the tree, and in 
the lower parts ſueceſſively downwards, and the wood 
becomes dry. An inverted branch flows more copi- 
ouſly when cut than thoſe which are erect. This is aproof 
that the aſcent of the ſap is not occaſioned by capillary 
attraction, for water which has riſen in a ſmall glaſs tube 
by this attraction will not deſcend when the tube is in- 
verted. 

It is evident that there is an intimate connection be- 
tween heat and the aſcent of the ſap. It did not begin 
to flow till the thermometer ood at a certain point: 
when it fell below 40, it was arreſted in its progreſs. 
The ſouth fide of the tree, when the ſun was bright, 
bled more profuſely than the north ſide ; and at ſun-ſet 
the inciſions at the top ceaſed to bleed, where it was 


expoſed moſt to the cold air, while it ſtill continued to 


flow ſrom the inciſions next to the ground; the ground 
retaining its heat longer than the air. 

Say, in ſieges, is a trench, or an approach made 
under cover of 10 or 12 feet broad, when the beſiegers 
come near the place, and the fire from the garrifon 
grows ſo dangerous that they are not able to approach 
uncovered. —There are ſeveral ſorts of ſaps ; the ſingle, 
which has only a ſingle parapet ; the double, having one 
on each fide; and the flying, made with gabions, &c. 
In all {aps traverſes are left to cover the men. 

SAPINDUS, the 804ay-BErRY TREE, in botany : A 
genus of the digynia order, belonging to the octandria 
claſs of plants ; and in the Baca method ranking un- 
der the 23d order, Trihilate, The calyx is tetraphyl- 
lous ; the petals four; the capſules are fleſhy, connate, 
and ventricoſe. | 

The ſpecies are four, the ſaponaria, ſpinoſus, trifo- 
liatus, and chinenſis, The ſaponaria, with winged 
leaves, grows naturally in the iſſands of the Welt In- 
dies, where it riſes with a woody ſtalk from 20 to 30 
feet high, ſending out many branches garniſhed with 
winged leaves compoſed of ſeveral pair of ſpear-ſhaped 
lobes. The midrib has a membranaceous or leafy 
border, running on each ſide from one pair of lobes 
to the other, which is broadeſt in the middle between 
the lobes ; the flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at 
the end of the branches; they are ſmall and white, ſo 
make no great appearance. Theſe are ſucceeded by 


oval berries as large as middling cherries, ſometimes 
- : 
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which they have an extraordinary pay. 
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ſingle, at others, two, three, or ſour are joined to- Saponz:i, 


gether ; theſe have a ſaponaceous ſkin or cover, which 


incloſes a very ſmooth roundiſh nut of the fame form, Sapyhira. 


of a ſhining black when ripe, The ſkin or pulp which 
ſurrounds the nuts is uſed in America to waſh linen; 
but it is very apt to burn and deſtroy it if often uſed, 
being of a very acrid nature. | 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds; they muſt 
be put into ſmall pots, and plunged into a bot-bed of 
tanners* bark, In five or fix weeks the plants will 
appear, when the glaſſes of the hot - bed ſhould be 
raiſed every day in warm weather, to admit freſh air 
to the plants. In three weeks or a month after the 


plants appear, they will be fit to be tranſplanted, when 


they muſt be ſhaken out of the pots, and carefully part- 
ed, ſo as not to injure their roots, and each planted into 
a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into the hot- bed 
again, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun until they 
have taken new root; after which time they muſt 
have free air admitted to them every day when the 
9 is warm, and will require to be frequently wa- 
tered. | 

SAPONA RIA, Sorzworr, in botany: A genus 
of the digynia order, belonging to the decandria claſs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 22d order, Caryophyllee. The - calyx is mono- 
phyllous and naked ; there are five ungulated petals ; 
the capſule is oblong and unilocular. 

There are eight ſpecies, the officinalis, vaccaria, 
cretica porrigens, illyrica, ocymoides, orientalis, and 
lutea. The officinalis, which is a Britiſh plant, has 
a creeping root, ſo that in a ſhort time it would fill a 
large ſpace of ground, The ſtalks are about two feet 
high, and of a purpliſh colour, The footſtalks of the 
flowers ariſe from the wings of the leaves eppolite ; they 


ſuſtain four, five, or more purple flowers each; which 


have generally two ſmall leaves placed under them. The 
ſtalk is alſo terminated by a looſe bunch of flowers 
growing in form of an umbel; they have each a large 
ſwellmg cylindrical empalement, and five braad obtuſe 
petals, which ſpread open, of a purple colour. Theſe 
are ſucceeded by oval capſules, with one cell filled with 
ſmall ſeeds. —The decoction of this plant is uſed to 
eleanſe and ſcour woollen cloths: the poor people in 
ſome countries uſe it inſtead of ſoap for waſhing ; from 
which uſe it had its name. | 

SAPOR, TasTes. See Tas rz, and Anartonr, 
no. 139. 

SAPOTA, Prun, in botany. See Acuras. 

SAPPERS, are ſoldiers belonging to the royal ar- 
tilery, whoſe bulineſs it is to work at the ſaps, for 


of ſappers generally conſiſts of eight men, divided 
equally into two parties ; and whilſt one of theſe parties 
is advancing the ſap, the other is furniſhing the ga- 
bions, faſcines, and other neceſſary implements. They 

relieve each other alternately. | 
SAPPHIRA, was the wife of a rich merchant in 
Gueldres, and equally diſtinguiſhed for her beauty and 
her virtue. Rhinſauld, a + ann A officer, and gover- 
nor of the town of Gueldres, fell in love with her; and 
not being able to ſeduce her either by promiſes or pre- 
ſents, he impriſoned her huſband, pretending that he 
kept up a traiterous correſpondence with the enemies 
of the ſtate. Sapphira yielded to the paſſion of the go- 
| vernor 
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8ipphire, vernor-in order to relieve her huſband from chains ; but 
WW wrivate orders had already been given to put him to 
death. His unhappy widow, overwhelmed with griet, 
complained to Charles duke of Burgundy, He ordered 
Rhinſauld to marry her, after having made over to her 


all his poſſeſſions. As ſoon as the deed was ſigned, and 
the marriage over, Charles commanded him to be put 
to death. Thus the children of a wife whom he had ſe- 
Cuced, and of a huſband whom he had murdered, be- 
came lawful heirs to all his wealth. 

SAPPHIRE, a genus of precious ſtones, of a blue co- 
lour; and the hardeſt of all except the ruby and diamond. 
They are found in the ſame countries with the ruby ; 
alſo in Bohemia, Alſace, Siberia, and Auvergne. M. 
Rome de l'Iſle mentions one found at Auvergne, which 
appeared quite green or blue according to the poſition 
in which it was viewed. Cronſtedt, however, informs 
us, that the blue fluor ſpars are frequently met with in 
collections under the name of ſapphires; and it is cer- 
tain from Pliny, B. 37. chap. g. that the ſapphire of 
the ancients was our lapis lazuli. 'They are ſeldom found 
of a deep blue colour throughout, or free from parallel 
veins; and when they are but ſlightly tinged, they are 


France had one with a ſtripe of fine yellow topaz in the 
middle. Some are found half green and half red, and 
are foliated like the ruby. The fine hard ſapphires, call- 
ed by the jewellers or:en:al, are of the ſame nature with 
the ruby and topaz, excepting the merc circumſtance of 
colour. They are commonly in two oblong hexagon py- 
ramids, joined at their baſe, and pointed at top ; ſome- 
times allo in kexagonica! columns. 

The fineſt ſapphires, like moſt of the gems, come from 
the Eaſt Indies. Ruſſia does not produce the ſapphize. 
In Scotland they are found of a hardne's and luſtre 
equal to the oriental, both light and deep coloured, at 
Benachie, and Invercauld, Aberdeenſhire; Portſoy in 
 Banſfiſhire, and many other places. Mr Deuchar, ſeal- 
engraver in Edinburgh, has in his poſſeſſion a beautiful 
ſapphire, which was tound in a double cryſtal. On one 
of theſe is cut a head, which was effected with the 
greateſt difficulty, on account of its hardneſs ; the other 
is cut into facets, and has a fine water, and great bril- 
liancy. 

The ſpecific gravity of theſe precious ſtones, accord- 
ing to Bergman, is from 3,650 to 2,940. According 
to others the ſpecific gravity of the oriental ſapphires is 
3,994 ; that of the Braſilian 3, 1307; and of thoſe from 
Puy in Auvergne, 4,0769. When powdered, they are 
ſuſible with borax, or microcoſmic ſalt, into a tranſ- 
parent glaſs; and the ſame thing happens on treating 
them with magneſia alba. They are ſaid to loſe their 
colour by fire, and to become ſo hard and tranſparent as 
ſometimes to paſs for diamonds ; but Mr Achard found 
this to be a miltake, and that the true ſapphires are not 
in the leaſt altered either in colour, hardneſs, or weight, 
by the moſt intenſe fire. Thoſe of Puy in Auvergne, 
however, though by their colour and hardneſs they ſeem 
to approach the oriental ſapphires, Joſe both their co- 
lour and tranſparency in the fire, becoming black, and 
even vitrifying, which plainly ſhows them to be of a dif- 
ferent kind. Engeſtroom informs us, that the ſap- 
phires, in their rough or native ſtate, generally cryſtal- 
lize in two oblong hexagonal pyran.1Js pointed at top, 
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named white ſapphires. The late unfortunate king of 
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and joined at their baſes, but are ſometimes ſound of an 
hexagonal or columnar form. A good ſapphire of ten 
carats is valued at 50 guineas; if it weighs 20 carats, it 
is valued at 200 gufneas ; and, if under ten carats, its 
value may be found by multiplying the carat at 105. 6d. 
by the ſquare of its weight.—Sapphires are preferable 
to common rubies for jewelling watches, on account of 
the homogeneous hardneſs of their ſubſtance ; ſome red 
ſtones reſembling rubies being met with, which are nct 
uniformly hard. 

SAPPHO, a famous poeteſs of antiquity, who for 
her excellence in her art has been called the Tenth Muſe, 
was born at Mitylene in the iſle of Leſbos, about 610 
years before Chriſt. She was contemporary with Ste- 
ſichorus and Aiczus ; which laſt was her countryman, 
and as ſome think her ſuitor. A verſe of this poet, in 
which he inſinuates to her his paſſion, is preſerved in 
Ariſtotle, Rhet. lib. i. cap. g. together with the fair dam- 
ſel's anſwer. 


Arc. I fain to Sappho would a wiſh impart, 
But fear locks up the ſecret in niy heart. 
Sar. Thy downcaſt looks, reſpect, and timid air, 


Too plain the nature of thy wiſh declare. 

It lawleſs, wild, inordinate deſire, 

Did not with thoughts impure thy boſom fire, 
Thy tongue and eyes, by innocence made bold, 
Ere now the ſecret of thy ſoul had told. 


M. la Fevre obſerves, that Sappho was not in her 
uſual good-humour when ſhe gave ſo cold an anſwer 
to a requeſt, for which, at another time, perhaps ſhe 
would not have waited. It has been thought, too, 
that Anacreon was one of her lovers, and his editor 
Barnes has taken ſome pains to prove it: but chrono- 
logy will not admit this; ſince, upon inquiry, it will 


be found that Sappho was probably dead before Ana- 


creon was born. Of the numerous poems this lady 
wrote, there is nothing remaining but ſome ſmall frag- 
ments, which the ancient ſcholialts have cited ; a hymn 
to Venus, preſerved by Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus; and 


Sappha, 


an ode to one of her miſtreſſes : which laſt piece con- + Sce Pet. 
firms a tradition delivered down from antiquity, that her ry u : 2: 


amorous paſlion extended even to perſons of her own 
ſex, and that ſhe was willing to have her miſtreſſes as 
well as her gallants. | 5 

Ovid introduces her making a ſacrifice to Phaon, one 
of her male paramours; from which we learn, that 
Sappho's love for her own ſex did not keep her from 
loving ours. She fell deſperately in love with Phaon, 
and did all ſhe could to win him ; but in vain : upon 
which ſhe threw herſelf headlong from a rock, and 
died. It is ſaid that Sappho could not forbear following 
Phaon into Sicily, whither he retired that he mighr 
not ſee her; and that during her ſtay in that iſland ſhe 
probably compoſed the hymn to Venus, ſtill extant, in 
which ſhe begs ſo ardently the aſſiſtance of that goddefl-. 
Her prayers, however, proved ineffectual: Phaon was 
cruel to the laſt degree. The unfortunate Sappho was 
forced to take the dreadful leap ; ſhe went to the pro- 
montory Leucas, and threw herſelf into the ſea. "the 


cruelty of Phaon will not ſurpriſe us ſo much, if we fe- 
flect, that ſhe was a widow (for ſhe had been married 
to a rich man in the iſle of Andros, by whom ſhe had 4 
that ſhe had never been hand- 
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daughter, named Cleis ); 
, lome ; 
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ſome ; that The had obſerved no meaſure in her paſſion 
to both ſexes; and that Phaon had long known all her 
charms. She was, however, a very great wit, and for 
that alone deſerves to be remembered. 'The Mitylenians 
held her merit in ſuch high eſteem, that they paid her 
ſovereign honours after her death, and ſtamped their 
money with her image. The Romans afterwards erect- 
ed a noble ſtatue of porphyry to her ; and in ſhort, 
ancients as well as moderns have done honour to her 
memory. Voſlius ſays, that none of the Greek poets 
excelled Sappho for ſweetneſs of verſe; and that ſhe 
made Archilochus the model of her ſtyle, but at the 


ſame time took care to ſoften the ſeverity of his expreſ- 


ſion, It muſt be granted, ſays Rapin, from what is 
left us of Sappho, that Longinus had great reaſon to 
extol the admirable genius of this woman; for there is 
in what remains of her ſomething delicate, harmonious, 
and impaſſioned to the laſt degree. — 

SARABAND, a muſical compoſition in the triple 
time, the motions of which are ſlow and ſerious. 

Saraband is alſo a dance to the ſame meaſure, which 
uſually terminates when the hand that beats the time 
talls; and 1s otherwiſe much the ſame as the minuer. 

The ſaraband is ſaid to be originally derived from the 
Saracens, and is uſually danced to the ſound of the gui- 
tar or caſtanettes. 

SARACA, in botany; a genus of the hexandria or- 
der, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants.— There 
is no calyx : 4. corolla is funnel-ſhaped and quadrifid; 
the filaments are on each ſide the throat of the corolla; 
the legumen is pedicellated. 

SARACENS, the inhabitants of Arabia; ſo called 
from the word ſara, which ſignifies a deſert, as the 
greateſt part of Arabia is ; and this being the country 
of Mahomet, his diſciples were called Saracens. 

SARAGOSSA, a city of Spain, in the kingdom 
of Arragon, with an archbiſhop's ſee, an univerſity, and 
a court of inquilition. It is ſaid to have been built by 
the Phœaicians; and the Romans ſent a colony here in 
the reign of the emperor Auguſtus, whence it had the 
name of Ceſar Auguſtus, which by corruption has been 
changed into Saragoſſa. It is a large, handſome, and 
well-built town. "The ſtreets are long, broad, well-paved, 
and very clean, and the houſes from three to ſix [tories 
high. It is adorned with many magnificent buildings; 
and they reckon 17 large churches, and 14 handſome 
monaiteries, not to mention others leſs conſiderable. The 
river Ebro runs acroſs the place, dividing it into two; 
and on its banks is a handſome quay, which ſerves for a 
public walk. The Holy-ſtreet is the largeſt, and fo 
broad that it may be taken for a ſquare; and here they 
have their bull-figlits: in this ftreet there are ſeveral 
noblemen's families, particularly that of the viceroy. 
The convents are handſome and richly adorned, as well 
The cathedral church is a ſpacious 
building, after the Gothic taſte ; but the fineſt church 
is that of Nucltra Signora del Pilar, ſeated on the fide 
of the Ebro, and is a place of the greateſt devotion in 
Spain. They tel] us the Virgin appeared to St James, 
vho was preaching the goſpel, and left him her image, 
with a handſome piilar of jaſper : it is ſtill in this 
church which they pretend is the firſt in the world 
Loilt to her honour, This image (lands on a marble 
par, with a little Jeſus in her arms; but the place is 
% dark, that it caunot be ſeen without the aſſiſtance of 
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lamps, which are 50 in number, and all of filver. Saranne 


SAR 


There are alſo chandeliers and baluſtrades of maſſy ſil- 


ver. The ornaments of this image are the richeſt that SaTcoph. 


can be imagined, her crown being full of precious ſtones 
of an ineſtimable price; in ſhort, there is ſcarce any 
thing to be ſeen but gold and jewels, and a vaſt number 
of people come in pilgrimage hither. The town-houſe 
is a ſumptuous ſtructure, adorned with fine columns: 
in the hall are the pictures of all the kings of Arragon; 
and in a corner of it St George on horſeback, with a 
dragon of white marbles under him. It is ſeated in a 
very large plain, where the Ebro receives two other ri- 
vers; and over it are two bridges, one of ſtone and the 
other of wood, which laſt has been thought the moſt 
beautiful in Europe. A victory was obtained here 
over the French and Spaniards in 1710, but it was 
abandoned by the allies ſoon after. It is 97 miles weſt 
by north of Tarragona, 137 weſt of Barcelona, and 
150 north-eaſt of Madrid. W. Long. o. 48. N. Lat. 
41. 47- 

SARANNE. See Litivn. 

SARCASM, in rhetoric, a keen bitter expreſſion 
which has the true point of ſatire, by which the orator 
ſcoffs and inſults his enemy : ſuch as that of the Jews 
2 our Saviour; “ He ſaved others, himſelf he cannot 

ave,” 

SARCOCELE, in ſurgery, a ſpurious rupture or 
hernia, wherein the teſticle is conſiderably tumefied or 
indurated, like a ſcirrhous, or much enlaged by a 
fleſhy excreſcence, which is frequently attended with 
acute pains, ſo as to degenerate at laſt into a cancerous 
diſpoſition. See SurGERy. 

SARCOCOLLA, a concrete juice brought from 
Perſia and Arabia, in ſmall whitiſh-yellow grains, with 
a few of a reddiſh and ſometimes of a deep red colour 
mixed with them ; the whiteſt tears are preferred, as 
being the freſheſt : its taſte is bitter, accompanied with 
a dull kind of ſweetneſs. This drug diffolves in watery 
liquors, and appears chiefly to be of the gummy kind, 
with a ſmall admixture of reſinous matter. It is prin- 
cipally celebrated for conglutinating wounds and ulcers 
( whence its name ozpxox2nne feſb-olue ); a quality which 
neither this nor any other drug has any juſt title to. 

SARCOLOGY, is that part of anatomy which treats 
of the ſoft parts, viz. the muſcles, inteſtines, arteries, 
veins, nerves, and fat. 

SARCOMA, in ſurgery, denotes any fleſhy excreſ- 
cence. * 

SARCOPHAGUS, in antiquity, a fort of ſtone 
coffin or grave, wherein the ancients laid thoſe they 
had not a mind to burn. 

The word, as derived from the Greek, literally ſig- 
nifies fleſb-rater ; becauſe at firſt they uſed a ſort of ſtone 
for the 1 tombs, which quickly conſumed the 
bodies. See the following article. 

DARCOPHAGUS, or Lapis Aſſius, in the natural hiſto- 
ry of the ancients, a ſtone much uſed among the 


Greeks in their ſculptures, is recorded to have always 


perfectly conſumed the fleſh of human bodies buried 
in it in forty days. This property it was much 
famed for, and all the ancient naturaliſts mention it. 
There was another very ſingular quality alſo in it, but 
whether in all, or only in ſome peculiar pieces of it, is 
not known: that is, its turning into (tone any thing 
that was put into veſſels made of it. This is recorded 


only 
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gus 
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srcopha- only by Matianus and Theophraſtus, except that Pliny 


had copied it from theſe authors, and ſome of the later 
writers on theſe ſubjects from him. The account Mu- 


SardanaP3- tianus gives of it is, that it converted into ſtone the 


us. 


ſhoes ot. perſons buried in it, as alſo the utenſils which 
it was in ſome places cuſtomary to bury with the dead, 
particularly thoſe which the perſon while living moſt 
delighted in. The utenſils this author mentions, are 
ſuch as muſt have been made of very different materials; 
and hence it appears that this ſtone had a power of 
conſuming not only fleſh but that its petrifying quality 
extended to ſubltances of very different kinds. Whether 
ever it really poſſeſſed this laſt quality has been much 
doubted ; and many, from the ſeeming improbability of 
it, have been afraid to record it. What has much encou- 
raged the general diſbelief of it is, Mutianus's account 
of its taking place on ſubſtances of very different kinds 
and textures; but this is no real objection, and the 
whole account has probably truth in it. Petrifactions 
in thoſe early days might not be diſtinguiſhed from in- 
cruſta ions ef ſparry and ſtony matter on the ſurfaces 
ol bodies only, as we find they are not with the gene- 
rality ot the wor'd even to this day; the incruſtat ons 
ot ſpar on moſſes and other ſubſtances in ſome of our 
ſprings, being at this time called by many petrified mzſs, 
&c. and incrultations like theſe might eaſily be formed 
on ſubſtances encloſed in veſſels made of this ſtone, by 
water palling through its pores, diſlodging from the 
common mals of the ſtone, and carrying with it par- 
ticles of ſuch ſpar as it contained ; and afterwards fal- 
ling in repeated drops on whatever lay in its way, it 
might again depoſit them on ſuch ſubſtances in form of 
incruſtations. By this means, things made of ever ſo 
different matter, which happened to be incloſed, and in 
the way of the paſſage of the water, would bz equally 
incrulted with and in appearance turned into itone, 
without regard to the different configuration of their 
pores and parts. 

The place ſrom whence the ancients tell us they had 
this ſtone was Aſſos, a city of Lycia, in the neighbour- 
hood of which it was dug ; and De Boot informs us, 
that in that country, and in ſome parts of the Eaſt, 
there are alſo ſtones of this kind, which, if tied to the 
bodies of living perſons, would in the ſame man- 
ner conſume their fleſh. Hill': Notes on Theophraſtus, 


14. 

F SARCOTICS, in ſurgery, medicines which are ſup- 
poſed to generate fleſh in wounds. 

SARDANAPALUS, the laſt king of Aſſyria, 
whoſe character is one of the moſt infamous in hiſtory, 
He is ſaid to have ſunk fo far in depravity, that, as far 
as he could, he changed his very ſex and nature. He 
clothed himſelf as a woman, and ſpun amidſt companies 
of his concubines. 
in a more lewd manner than the moſt laſcivious harlot. 
In ſhort, he buried himſelf in the moſt unbounded ſen- 
ſuality, quite regardleſs of ſex and the dictates of na- 
ture, Having grown odious to all his ſubjects, a rebel- 
lion was ſormed againlt him by Arbaces the Mede and 
Beleſis the Babylonian. They were attended, however, 
with very bad ſucceſs at firſt, being deteated with great 
ſlaughter in three pitched battles. With great difficul- 
ty Beleſis prevailed upon his men to keep the field only 
five days longe: ; when they were joined by the Bactri- 
ans, who had come to the afliſtance of Sardanapalus, but 
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He painted his face, and behaved 
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had been prevailed upon to renounce their allegiance to 
him. With this reinforcement they twice defeated the 
troops of Sardanapalus, who ſhut himſelf up in Nineveh 
the capital of his empire. The city held ont for three 
years ; at the end of which, Sardanapalus finding him- 
ſelt unable to hold out any longer, and dreading to fall 
into the hands of an enraged enemy, retired into his 
palace, in a court of which he cauſed a vaſt pile of wood 
to be raiſed ; and heaping upon it all his gold and ſil- 
ver, and royal apparel, and at the fame time incloſing 
his eunuchs and concubines in an apartment within the 
pile, he ſet fire to it, and ſo deſtroyed himſelf and all 
together, 

SARDINIA, an iſland of the Mediterranean, bound- 
ed by the (trait which divides it from Corſica on the 
north; by the Tuſcan ſea, which flows between this 
iſland and Italy, on the eaſt ; and by other parts of the 
Mediterranean fea on the ſouth and weſt. It is about 
140 miles in length and 70 in breadth, and cont4ins 
420,000 inhabitants. The revenue ariſes chiefly from 
a duty upon ſalt, and is barely ſufficient to defray the 
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expences of government; but it certainly might be conſi- 
derably augmented, as the ſoil produces wine, corn, . 


and oil, in abundance. Moſt of the ſalt that is exported 
is taken by the Danes and Swedes ; the Engliſh for- 
merly took great quantities for Newfoundl ind, but ha- 
ving found it more convenient to procure it from Spain 
and Portugal, they now take little or none. A profit- 
able tunny fiſhery is carried on at the ſouth-weſt part of 
the iſland, but it is monopolized by the Duke de St 
Pierre, and a few more people, who happen to be pro- 
prietors of the adjoining land. Wild boars abound in 
the hilly parts of the iſland, and here are ſome few deer, 
not ſo large as thoſe in Britain, but in colour and make 
exactly the ſame. Beeves and theep are alſo common, 
as well as horſes. 

The teudal ſyſtem till ſubſiſts in a limited degree, 
and titles go with their eſtates, ſo that the purchater ot 
the latter inherits the former. The regular troops ſel- 
dom exceed 2000 men ; but the militia amount to near 
26,000, of whom 11,000 are cavalry. Their horſes 
are ſmall, but uncommonly active. It would be more 
eaſy to beat them in a charge than to overtake them in 
a march. 'The country people are generally armed ; 
but notwithſtanding their having been ſo long under the 
Spaniſh and Italian government, aſſaſſinations are by no 
means frequent; and yet by the laws of the country, it 
a man ſtabs another without premeditated malice, with- 
in four hours after quarrelling with him, he is not liable 
to be hanged. On the other hand, the church afford: 
no protection to the guilty. The Sardinians are not at 
all bigoted ; and, next to the Spaniards, the Engliſh 
are ics. The whole ifland is ſubject to the 
Duke of Savoy, who enjoys the title of king of Sardi- 
nia. See CAGLIARI. 

There is in this iſland a pleaſing variety of hills 
and valleys, and the foil is generally fruitful ; but the 
inhabitants are a very ſlothſul generation, and cultivate 
bat a little part of ii. On the coalt there is a fiche- 
ry of anchovies and coral, of which they ſend large 
quantities to Genoa and Leghorn. This iſland is 


divided into two parts; the one, called Capo di Cagliari, 
lies to the ſouth ; and the other Capo- di- Lugury, Which 
is ſeated to the north. The principal towns are Cagliari 
the capital, Oriſtagno, and Saſſari. 
402 
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SARDIS, or Saxpts, now called Sarde, or Sart, is 
an ancient town of Natolia ia Aſia, about 40 miles eaſt 
It was much celebrated in early antiquity, 
was enriched by the fertility of the ſoil, and had been 
the capital of the Lydian kings. It was ſeated on the 
ide of mount Tmolus; and the citadel, placed on a 
loſty hill, was remarkable for its great ſtrength. It was 
the ſcat of king Crœſus, and was in his time taken by 
Cyrus; aſter which the Perſian ſatrapas or command- 
ant reſided at Sardis as the emperor did at Suſa. The 
city was alſo taken, burnt, and then evacuated by the 
Milebans in the time of Darius, and the city and for- 
treſs ſurrendered on the approach of Alexander after 
the battle of Granicus. Under the Romans Sardis was 
a very conſiderable place till the time of Tiberius Cz- 
ſar, when it ſuffered prodigiouſſy by an earthquake. 
The munificence of the emperor, however, was nobly 
exerted to repair the various damages it then ſuſtained. 
Julian attempted to reſtore the heathen worſhip in the 
place. He erected temporary altars where none had 
been left, and repaired the temples if any veſtiges re- 
mained. In the year 400 it was plundered by the Goths, 
and it ſuffered conſiderably in the ſubſequent troubles 
of Aſa. On the incurſion of the Tartars in 1304, the 
'l'urks were pernititzd to occupy a portion «| the cita- 
del, ſeparated by a ſtrong wall with a gate, and were 
afterwards murdered in their ſleep. The ſite of this 
once noble city is now green and flowery, the whole 
being reduced to a poor village, containing nothing but 
wretched huts. There are, however, ſome curious re- 
mains of actiquity about it, and ſome ruins which diſ- 
play its ancient grandeur. See Chandler's Travels in 


lia Minor, p. 251, &c. 


There is in the place a large caravanſary, where tra- 
vellers may commodiouſly lodge. The inhabitants are 
generally ſhepherds, who lead their ſheep into the fine 
paſtures cf the neighbouring plain, 'The Turks have a 
moſque here, which was a Chriſtian church, at the gate 
ot which there are ſeveral columns ot poliſhed marble. 
There are a few Chriſtians, who are employed in gar- 
dening. E. Long. 28. 5. N. Lat. 37. 51. 

SARDONIUS aisus, Sardonian Laughter. A con- 
rulfive in voluntary laughter; thus named from the her- 
b ſardonia, which is a ſpecies of ranunculus, and is ſaid 


produce ſuch convulive mctions in the cheeks as re- 


:cmble thoſe motions w: ich are obſerved in the face du- 
ring a it of laughter. This complaint is fometimes 
ipeedily fatal. If the ranunculus happens to be the 
cauſe, the cure muſt be attempted by means of a vomit, 
and frequent draughts of hyd:omel with milk. 

SARVONYA, a precicus {tone confiſting of a mix- 
ime ot the chalced: ny and carnelian, ſometimes in ſtrata, 
but at other times blended together. It i und, 1. 
Striped with white and red ſtrata, which may be cut in 
2. White with red dentriti- 
cal fgures, greatly relembling the mocha-ſtone ; but 
with this difference, that the figures in the ſardonyx are 
cf a red colour, in the other black. There is no real 
Ciff:rence, excepting in tlie circuraitance of hardneſs, 
between tLe onyx, carnelian, cl alcedony, ſardonyx, and 
azate, notwithitanding the different names beſtowed 
upcn them. Mongez intorms us, that the yellow, cr 
@1ange-ccloured agates, with a wavy or undulating 
tuitace, are now comm fly called ſardonyx. See CAR 
WELIAN, and Onyx, 
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SARGUS, in ichthyolegy. See Srarvs. 

SARIMPATAM, a country of Indoſtan, lying at 
the back of the dominions of the Samorin of Malabar, 
and which, as far as we know, was never ſubdued by 
any foreign power. Mr Groſe relates, that © it has 
been conſtantly a maxim with the inhabitants of this 


Sargus 
| 
Sarum. 
— — 


country never to make any but a defenſive war; and 


even theu, not to kill any of their adverſaries in battle, 
but to cut off their noſes. To this ſervice the military 
were peculiarly trained up, and the dread of the deſor- 
mity proved ſufficiently ſt to keep their neighbours, 
not much more martial than an. from effectually 
attacking them.“ 

SARMENTOSZ (from ſarmentum, a long ſhoot 
like that of a vine); the name of the 11th claſs in Lin- 
næus's Fragments of a Natural Method, — of 
plants which have climbing tems and branches, that, 


like the vine, attach themſelves to the bodies in their 


neighbourhood for the purpoſe of ſupport. See Bo- 
TANY, p. 459. 

SAROTHRA, in botany: A genus of the trigy- 
nia order, belonging to the n claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 2oth or- 
der, Kotacex. The corolla is pentapetalous; the cap- 
ſule unilocular, trivalved, and coloured. 

SARPLAR of Woor, a quantity of wool,-other- 
wile called a focket or half ſack; a ſack containing 
80 tod; a tod two ſtone; and a ftone 14 pornds.— 
In Scotland it is called ſarpliath, and contains 80 lone. 

SARRACONIA, in botany : A genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants ; and in the natural method ranking under the 
54th order Miſcel/lanexe. The corolla is pentapetalous ; 
the calyx is double, and triphyNous below; pentaphyl- 


lous above; the capſule quinquelocular ; the ſtyle has a 
ſigma of the form of a ſhield. 


SARSAPARILLA, in botany, 

SARTORIUS, in AN Aroux. 
the Muſcles. 

Orp SARUM, in Wilts, about one mile north of 
New Sarum or Saliſbury, has the ruins of a fort which 
belonged to the ancient Britons ; and is ſaid alſo to 
have been one of the Roman ſtations. It has a double 
intrenchment, with a deep ditch. 
torm, and has a very auguſt look, being erected on one 
of the moſt elegant plans for a fortreſs that can be ima- 
gined. In the north-weſt angle ſtood the palace of the 
bilhop, whole ſee was removed hither from Wilton and 
Sherborn; but the biſhop quarrelling with King Ste- 
phen, he ſeized the caitle and put a garriſon into it, 
wh:ch was the principal cauſe of its deſtruction, as the 
ſee was ſoon after removed from hence to Saliſbury in 
1219. The area ef this ancient city is ſituated on an 
artificial hill, whoſe walls were three yards thick, the 
ruins of which in many places in the circumterence are 
{till to be ſeen, and the tracks of the freets and cathe- 
dral church may be traced out by the different colour 
of the corn growing where once the city ſtood, Here 
ſy nods and parliaments have formerly been held, and hi- 
tler were the ſtates of the kingdom ſummoned to ſwear 
fidelity to William the Conqueror. Here alſo was # 
palace of the Britiſh and Saxon kings, and of the Ro- 
man emperors; which was deſerted in the reign of Her - 
ry III. for want of water, ſo that one farm-houſe is a! 
that is left of this ancient city; yet it is called the Z-- 
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See SMILAX. 
See there, Table of 
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„ rough of Old Sarum, and ſends two members to parka- 
* ment, who are choſen by the proprietors of certain ad- 
ite. jacent lands. ' 
— February 1795 a ſubterraneous palage was diſco. 


vered at this place, of which we bave the tollowing ac- 
count in the Gentleman's Magazine for March, in a let- 
ter dated Saliſbury, Feb. 10. Some perſons of Salil- 
bury on Saturday laſt went to the upper verge of the 
fortification (the citadel), and on the right-hand, after 
they had reached the ſummit, diſcovered a large hole. 
They got a candle and lantern, and went down a flight 
of ſteps for more than 30 yards. It was an arched way 
ſeven feet wide, neatly chiſſeled out of the ſolid rock or 
chalk. It is probable the crown of the arch gave way 
from the ſudden thaw, and fell in. There is a great 
deal of rubbiſh at the entrance. It appears to be be- 
tween fix and ſeven feet high, and a circular arch over- 
head all the way. Theſe particulars I learned from the 
perſon who himſelf explored it, but was afraid to go 
tarther leſt it might fall in again and bury him. He 
thinks it turns a little to the right towards Old Sarum 
houſe, and continues under the foſſe till it reached the 
outer verge. The marks of a chiſſel, he ſays, are vi- 
ſible on the fide. There are two large pillars of ſquare- 
ſtone at the entrance, which appear to have had a door 
at foot. They are 18 inches by 27, of good fre- ſtone, 
and the maſon- work is extremely neat. The higheſt 
part of the archway is two feet below the ſuriace of the 
ground, | 

It is all now again filled up by order of farmer 
Whitchurch, who rents the ground of Lord Camelford, 
and thinks curioſity would bring ſo many people there 
as to tread down his graſs whenever graſs ſhall be there. 
I went into it 30 yards, which was as far as I could 

et for the rubbiſh. I meaſured it with a line, and 
und it extend full 120 feet inwards from the two pil- 
lars ſuppoſed to be the entrance; then onwards it ap- 
peared to be filled to the roof with rubbiſh, By mea- 
ſuring with the ſame line on the ſurface of the earth, I 
found it muſt go under the bottom of the outer bank of 
the outer trench; where 1 think the opening may be 
found by digging a very little way. Whether it was a 
Roman or a Norman work it is difficult to ſay; but it 
certainly was intended as a private way to go into or 
out of the caſtle; and probably a fort or ſtrong caſtle 
was built over the outer entrance. I looked lor inſcrip- 
tions or coins, but have not heard of any being 
tound.” | 

SASSAFRAS. See Lavukvus. 

SASHES, in military dreſs, are badges of diſtine- 
tion worn by the olhcers of moſt nations, either round 
their waiſt or over their ſhoulders. "Thoſe for the Bri- 
tiſh army are made of crimſon ſilk; for the Imperial 
army crimſon and gold ; tor the Pruthan army black 
lilk and ſilver; the Hanoverians yellow filk ; the Por- 
tugueſe crimſon ſilk with blue taſſels. 

SASINE, or Srisix. See Law, Ne clkiv. 15, 
&c. 

SASSA. See Mryern, Orocalrasum, and Bruce's 
Travels, Vol. V. p. 27, &c. 

SATAN, a name very common in Scripture, means 
the devil or chief of the fallen angels. See Devir. 

SATELLITE, in aſtronomy, the ſame with a fe- 
condary planet or moon. 
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SATIRE. See Sartys. 


SATRAPA, or Satzarts, in Perſian antiquity, 
denotes an admiral ; but more commonly the governor 
of a province. 

SATTIN, a gloſſy kind of ſilk fluff, the warp of 
wy is very fine, and ſtands fo as to cover the coarſer / 
woot, 

SATTINET, a flight thin kind of ſattin, commonly 
ſtriped, and ordinarily uſed by the ladies for ſummer 
night-gowns., 

SATVURANTS, in anatomy, the ſame with As- 
s ORBENTS, 

SATURATION, in chemiſtry, is the impregna- 
ting an acid with an alkali, or vice v.r/a, tilt eicher 
will receive no more, and the mixture will then become 
neutral. 

SATURDAY, the ſeventh and laſt day cf the week, 
ſo called frem the idol Seater, worſhipped on this day 
by the ancient Saxons, and thought to be the ſame as 
the Saturn of the Latins. 

SATUREIA, savoav, in botany : A genus of the 
gymnoſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
42d order, Yeriicilla/e. The ſegments of the corolla 
are nearly equal; the ſtamina ſtanding aſunder. 

Species. 1. The hortenlis, or ſummer ſavory, is an 
annual plant, which grows naturally in the fouth of 
France and Italy, but is cultivated in many places both 
for the kitchen and medicinal uſe. 2. Ihe montana, 
or winter ſavory, is a perennial plant growing naturally 
in the ſouth of France and Italy, but is cultivated in 
gardens both for culinary and medicinal purpoſes. 

Culture. Both kinds are propogated by ſeeds. Thoſe 
of the firſt kind ſhould be ſown in the beginning of 
April upon a bed of light earth, either where they are to 
remain, or tor tranſplanting. If the plants are to ſtand 
unremoved, they ſhould be ſown thinly ; but if they 
are to be tranſplanted, they may be ſown cloſer. The 
ſecond ſpecies may be ſown upon a poor dry ſoil, where 
the plants will endure the ſevereſt winters, though they 
are often killed by the froſt when planted in good 
ground. The plants will continue ſeveral years; but 
when they are old, the ſhoots will be ſhort and not fo 
well furniſhed with leaves: it will therefore be propes 
to raiſe a ſupply of young plants every year. 

Uſes. Summer ſavory is a very warm pungent aro- 
matic ; and affords in diſtillation with water a {ubtile 
eſſential oil, of a penetrating ſmell, and very hot acrid 
taſte, It yields little of its virtues by infuſion to agus— 
ous liquors ; rectified ſpitit extracts the whole ct its 
taſte and imell, and elevates nothing in diſtillation. 

SATURN, in aſtroromy, one of the | lanets of our 
ſolar ſyſtem, revolving at the dittance of no than 
90 millions of miles trom the ſun. Sce AsTroxnnyY, 
gn” 31, 104—109, 191, and 269. 

Pr Hlerſchel, who has ſo much fignalized him { If by 
his diſcoveries in the celeſtial regions, has not cite 
to make his obſervations on this planet, which he confi— 
ders as one of the moſt engaging objects that aſtrone my 
offers to our view. His attention was firſt drawn tot 
in the year 1774, when he ſaw i:s ring reſem! ling in p- 
pearance a narrow line, extending cn both ſides not 
much leſs than the diameter of the planet's diſk. Ihe 
obſervation was taken with a five and an half. feet re- 
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the ſame year, when the planet appeared totally depri- 
ved of this noble appendage, by reaſon of the edge of 
the ring being then turned directly towards the earth, 
and inviſible on account of its thinneſs or incapacity 
to reflect the light to ſuch a diſtance. . During the 
ſucceeding year, the ring appeared gradually opened, 
and at laſt aſſumed the ſhape of an ellipſe. © Ir 
mould be noticed (ſays he), that the black diſk or 
belt upon the ring of Saturn is not in the middle of 
its breadth. Nor is the ring ſubdivided by many ſuch 
lines, as has been repreſented in ſeveral treatiſes of 
aſtronomy ; but that there is one ſingle, dark, con- 
ſiderably broad line, belt, or zone, upon the ring, 
which I have always permanently found in the place 
where my figure repreſents it.” | 

This zone, which is on the northern part of the ring, 
does not change its ſhape or colour like the belts of Ju- 
piter, ſo that it is probably owing to ſome permanent 
projection. It cannot, however, be the ſhadow of a chain 
of mountains, as it is viſible all round the ring ; and there 
could be no ſhades viſible at the ends of the anſæ, on 
account of the direction of the ſun's illumination, which 
would be in the line of the chain ; and the fuppoſed ar- 
gument will hold good againſt the ſuppoſition of caverns 
or concavities. It is likewiſe evident, that this dark 
zone is contained between two concentric circles, as all 
the phenomena anſwer to the projection of ſuch a zone. 
The Doctor gives a figure, repreſenting the planet as it 
appeared to him on the 1oth of May 1780; whence 
we ſee that the zone is continued all the way round, 
with a gradual decreaſe towards the middle, anſwering 
to the appearance of a narrow circular plane projected 
into an ellipſis. See Philoſoph. Tranſ. for 1790, p. 3. &c. 

It hath been conjectured, that this appearance is 
owing toa diviſion of the ring, or rather that there are 
two rings about the planet; but (ſays Dr Herſchel) if 
one ring, of a breadth ſo conliderable as that of Sa- 
turn, is juſtly to be eſteemed the moſt wonderful arch 
that by the laws of gravity can be held together, how 
improbable muſt it appear to ſuppoſe it ſubdivided into 
narrow flips of rings, which by this ſeparation will be 
_ deprived of a ſufficient depth, and thus loſe the only 
dimenſion which can keep them from falling upon the 
planet? Tt is true, indeed, that it may revolve with 
tuch velocity as greatly to aſſiſt its ſtrength, and that 
in the ſubdiviſions, of courſe, the different velocities for 
each diviſion may be equally ſuppoſed to keep them up.” 

As to the ſubſtance of the ring, the Doctor ſuppoſes 
it to be no leſs ſolid than that of Saturn himſelf. Thus 
in the two figures given with the Doctor's Diſſertation 
in the Philoſophical Tracſattions above referred to, the 
th2dow cf the planet is delineated upon the ring as it 
actually appeared, according to the ſituation of the ſun ; 
and in like manner we will ſee the ſhadow of the ring 
upon the planet : and if we deduce the quantity of mat- 
ter contained in the planet trom the power by which the 
ſatellites are preſerved in their orbits, the ring mult alſo 
be taken into account. It is indeed evident that the 
ring exerts a very conſiderable force upon theſe bodies, 
fince we find them affected with many irregularities 
in their motions, which we cannot properly aſctibe to 
any other cauſe than the quantity of matter contain- 
ed in the ring; or, at leaſt, it ought to be allowed 
to have a proper ſhare in producing them. 
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The ring ſeems to be endowed with a greater reflec- Saturn. 
Ww— we 


tive power than the body of the planet; and the Doc- 
tor gives inſtances of his ſeeing part of the ring brighter 
than Saturn himſelf, as well as of his ſeeing it plainly 
through a teleſcope which could ſcarcely afford light 
enough for the planet. The moſt remarkable property 
of this wonderful ring, however, is its extreme thin- 
neſs. When we were nearly in the plane of the ring 
(fays our author), I have repeatedly ſeen the" firſt, fe- 
cond, and third ſatellites, nay even the fixth and ſeventh, 
paſs before and behind the ring in ſuch a manner that 
they ſerved as excellent micromerers to eſtimate its 
thickneſs. It may be proper to mention a few inſtances, 
eſpecially as they will ſerve to ſolve ſome phenomena 
that have been remarked by other aſtronomers, though 
they have not been accounted for in a manner conſiſt- 
ently with other known facts. July 18th 1789, at 
19" 41' 9“, ſidereal time, the firſt ſatellite ſeemed to 
hang upon the following arm, declining a little towards 
the north, and I ſaw it gradually advance upon it to- 
wards the body of Saturn; but the ring was not ſo 
thick as the lucid point. July 23d, at 19 41“ 87; the 
ſecond ſatellite was a very little preceding the ring; but 
the ring appeared to be leſs than half the thickneſs of 
the ſatellite. July 27th, at 206 15 12", the ſecond ſa- 
tellite was about the middle, upon the following arm 
of the ring, and towards the ſouth ; and the ſixth ſa- 
tellite on the farther end towards the north; but the 
arm was thinner than either of them. Aug. 29th, 
at 22" 12' 55”, the third ſatellite was upon the ring, 
near the end of the preceding arm, when the latter 
ſeemed not to be the fourth, or at moſt the third part 
of the diameter of the ſatellite ; which, in the ſituation 
it was, I took to be leſs than one ſingle ſecond in dia- 
meter. At the ſame time, I alſo ſaw the ſeventh ſat<cl- 
lite following the third, at a little diſtance, in the ſhape 
of a bead upon a thread, projecting on both ſides of 
the ſame arm. Hence alſo we are ſure that the arm 
appeared thinner than the ſeventh fatellite, which is 
conſiderably ſmaller than the ſixth, which again is les 
than the firſt. Auguſt gift, at 20" 48' 260, the pre- 
ceding arm was loaded about the middle with the third 
ſatellite, October 15th, at oh 43' 44”, I ſaw the ſixth 
ſatellite, without obitruction, about the middle of the 
preceding arm, though the ring was but barely viſible 
with my 40 feet reflector, even while the planet was in 
the meridian. However, we were then a little inclined 
to the plane of the ring, and the third ſatellite, when 
it came near its conjunction with the firſt, was ſo ſitua- 
ted, that it muſt have partly covered it a few minutes 
after I loſt it behind my houſe. In all theſe obſerva- 
tions, the ring did not in the lealt interfere with my 
view of the ſatellites. October 16th, I followed the 
ſixth and ſeventh ſatellites up to the very diſk of the 
planet; and the ring, which was extremely faint, did 
not in the leaſt obſtruct my ſeeing them gradually ap- 
proach the diſk, where the ſeventh vaniſhed at 21 46 
44” , and the ſixth at 22" 36' 44% There is, however, 
tome ſuſpicion, that by a refraction through ſome very 
rare atmoſphere on the two planes of the ring, the ſa- 
tellites might be lifted up and depreſſed ſo as to become 
vilible on both ſides of the ring, even though the latter 
ſhould be equal in thickneſs to the diameter of the 
ſmalleſt ſatellite, which may amount to 1000 miles.— 
As for the arguments of its incredible thinacſs, _ 
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gaturn. ſome aſtronomers have brought from the ſhort time of 
x being inviſible when the earth paſſes through its plane, 


we cannot ſet much value upon them; for they mult 
have ſuppoſed the edge of the ring, as they have allo 
repreſented it in their figures, to be ſquare ; but there 
is the greateſt reaſon to ſuppoſe it either ſpherical or 
ſpheroidal ; in which caſe evidently the ring cannot diſ- 
appear for any long time. Nay I may venture to ſay, 
that the ring cannot poſſibly diſappear, on account of 
its thinneſs ; ſince, either from the edge or the ſides, 
even if it were ſquare on the corners, it muſt always 
expoſe to our ſight ſome part which is illuminated by 
the rays of the ſun ; and that this is plainly the caſe we 
may conclude from its being viſible in my teleſcopes du- 
ring the time when others of leſs light had loſt it; and 
when evidently we were turned towards the unenlighten- 
ed fide, ſo that we muſt either ſee the rounding ſide of 
the unenlightened edge, or elſe the reflection of the 
light of Saturn upon the fide of the darkened ring, as 
we'ſee the reflected light of the earth on the darkened 
part of the new moon. I will not however, take upon me 
to decide which of the two may be the caſe, eſpecially 
as there are other very ſtrong reaſons which induce us 
to think that the edge of the ring is of ſuch a nature 
as not to refle& much light.” 

Several aſtronomers have ſuppoſed that the ring of 
Saturn is full of mountains and inequalities, like the 
moon; and of this opinion Dr Herſchel himſelf was 
for a conſiderable time, till happening to obſerve one 
of theſe lucid points with attention for a conſiderable 
time, he ſaw it leave the ring altogether, and ſhow it- 
ſelf as a ſatellite never before obſerved. With regard 
to the ring itſelf, he concludes his obſervations in theſe 
words : Upon the whole, therefore, I cannot ſay that 
I had any one inſtance that could induce me to believe 
that the ring was not of one uniform thickneſs; that is, 
equally thick at equal diſtances from the centre, and of 
an equal diameter throughout the whole of its conſtruc- 
tion. The idea of protuberant points upon the ring 
of Saturn, indeed, is of itſelf ſufficient to render their 
exiſtence inadmiſſible, when we conſider the enormous 
ſize which ſuch points ought to be of to render them 
viſible at the diſtance we are from that planet. 

With regard to the ſatellites, the Doctor informs us, 
that he was long convinced of the exiſtence of a ſixth; 
and had he been more at leiſure at the time of his diſ- 
covering thoſe of the Georgium Sidus, he would pro- 
bably have completed the diſcovery of the ſatellites of 
Saturn alſo. The fixth was firſt obſerved diſtinelly on 
the 28th of Auguſt 1789, and the ſeventh on the 17th 
of September the ſame year. Theſe ſatellites, however, 
do not occupy the place which we thould have previ— 
ouſly ſuppoſed them, being, in fact, the innermoſt of 
the whole. The ſeventh is next the body of the planet 
itſelf, and is very ſmall. It revolves at the diſtance of 
27.1366 from the centre of Saturn, and ſeems to move 
exactly in the plane of the ring; but the Doctor ob- 
ſerves, that it is exceedingly difficult to make a ſuſſici- 
ent number of obſervations on it to determine the re- 
volution exactly. He computes its periodical time at 
22 40 461, The ſixth ſatellite is next to the ſeventh, 
and revolves at the diſtance of 359.058 from the centre of 
its primary in 14 g 5 gl, Its light is conſiderably 
ſtrong, but not equal to that of the tiri: ſatellite of former 
altronomers, which lies immediately beyond it. 
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The planet Saturn is now obſerved to have belts or Stur 
faſciz upon its diſk as diſtinctly as Jupiter. Dr Her- 


ſchel, on the gth of April 1775, obſerved a northe:n 
belt on his body, inclined a little to the line of the ring. 
On the iſt of May 1776, there was another belt ob- 
ſerved, inclined about 159 to the ſame line, but more 
to the ſouth ; and on the following ſide came up to the 
place where the ring croſſes the body of the planet. — 
On the 8th of April two belts were obſerved, and theſe 
continued with variations, and ſometimes the appearance 
of a third belt, till the 8th of September, when the 
account of the obſervations was diſcontinued. The 
Doctor remarks, that he generally obſerved theſe belts 
in equatorial ſituations, though ſometimes it was other- 
wiſe. Two concluſions, he ſays, may be drawn from 
the obſervations he made this year. The firit, which 
relates to the changes in the appearance of the belts, is, 
that Saturn has probably a very conſiderable atmo- 
ſphere, in which theſe changes take place, juſt as the 
alterations in the belts of Jupiter have been ſhewn wit 
22 probability to be in his atmoſphere. This has al- 
o been confirmed by other obſervations. Thus, in cc- 
cultations of Saturn's ſatellites, I have found them to 
hang to the diſk for a long while before they would va- 
niſh. And though we ought to make ſome allowance 
for the encroachment of light, whereby a ſatellite is 
ſeen to reach up to the diſk ſooner than it actually docs, 
yet without a confiderable refraction it could hardly be 
kept ſo long in view after the apparent contact. The 
time of banging upon the diſk in the ſeventh ſatellite 
has actually amounted to 20 minutes. Now, as its 
quick motion during that interval carries it through an 
arch of near ſix degrees, we find that this would de- 
note a fraction of about two ſeconds, provided the 
encroaching of light had no ſhare in producing the et- 
fect. By an obſervation of the ſixth ſatellite, the re- 
fraction of Saturn's atmoſphere amounts to nearly the 
ſame quantity; for this ſatellite remained about 14 cr 
15 minutes longer in view than it ſhould have done; and 
as it moves about 24 degrees in that time, and its or- 
bit is larger than that of the ſeventh, the difference is 
inconſiderable. The next inference we may draw from 
the appearance of the belts on Saturn is, that this pla- 
net turns upon an axis which is perpendicular to lis 
ring. The arrangement of the belts, during the court: 
of 15 years that I have obſerved them, has always fol- 
lowed the direction of the ring, which is what I have 
called being equatorial. Thus, as the ring opened, the 
belts began to advance towards the ſout: , and to thow 
an incurvature anſwering to the projection of an cgua— 
torial line, or to a parallel of the fame. When the. 
ring cloſed up, they returned towards the north, and 
are now, while the ring paſſes over the centre, exactly 
ranging with the ſhadow of it, on the body, generally 
one on each ſide, with a white belt cloſe to it. When 
I ſay that the belts have always been equatorial, I pals 
over trifling exceptions, which certainly were owing to 
local cauſes. The ſtep from equatorial belts to à r 
tion on an axis is ſo eaſy, and, in the, cake of Jupiter, 
ſo well atcertained, that I ſhall not heſitate to take the 
{ame conſequence for granted here. But if there could 
remain a doubt, the vbſervations of June 19th, 20t}., 
and 21ſt, 1780, where the ſame ſpot upon one of the 
belts was ſeen in three ditferent ſituations, would remose 
it completely. 
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Another evidence that Saturn, as well as the other 


w——"o> planets, revolves upon its axis, is drawn from its flat- 


tened ſhape, like that of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 
On the 31k of May 1781, the ditk ſeemed to deviate 
as much from a true circle as that of Jupiter, though 
by the interference of the ring this could not be fo well 
determined as after an interval of eight years. On the 
18th of Augult 1787, the difference between the equa- 
torial and polar diameters was meaſured, the mean of 
three obſervations of the former being 22”".81, of the 
latter 20%61. From theſe obſervations, it appears that 
the polar diameter of Saturn is to his equatorial diame- 
ter nearly as 10 to 11 ; and that his axis is perpendicular 
to the plane of the ring. : ; 

In a ſubſequent paper, the Doctor gives up his rea- 
ſoning againſt fixed lucid poiats in the ring, in conſe- 
quence ot having frequently obſerved them in ſuch fitu- 


ations as could not by any means be accounted for by 


the ſatellites. He even attempts to invalidate his own 
arguments abovementioned concerning the vaſt magni- 
tude of the mountains neceſſary to make them vitible 
at this diſtance. © As obſervations (ſays he) careful- 
ly made ſhould always take the lead of theories, I thall 
not be concerned if ſuch lucid ſpots as I am now gomg 
to admit, ſhould ſeem to contradict what has been ſaid 
in my laſt paper concerning the idea of inequalities or 
protuberant points. We may, however, remark, that 
4 Jucid and apparently protuberant point may exiſt wich- 
out any great inequality in the ring. A vivid light, for 
iuſtarce, will ſeem to project greatly beyond the limits 
of the body on which it 1s placed. If, theretore, the 
luminous places on the ring ſhould be ſuch as proceed 
from very bright reflecting regions, or, which is more 
probable, owe their exiltence to the more fluctuating 
cauſes of inherent fires acting with great violence, we 
need not imegine the ring of Saturn to be very uneven 
or diſtorted, in order to preſent us with ſuchappearances. 
In this ſenſe of the word, then, we may {till oppoſe the 
idea of protuberant points, ſuch as would denore im- 
menſe mountains of elevated ſurface. 

« On comparing together ſeveral obſervations, a few 
trials ſhew that the brighteſt and beſt obſerved ſpot 
agrees to a revolution of 10" 32' 159.4; and calculating 
ics diſtance from the centre of Saturn, on a ſuppoſition 
of its being a ſatellite, we bad it 170.227, which brings 
it upon the ring. It is therefore certain, that unleſs 
we ſhould imagine the ring to be ſufficiently fluid to al- 
low a ſatellite to revolve in it, or ſuppoſe a notch, 
zroove, or diviſion in the ring, to ſuffer the ſatellite 
to paſs along, we ought to admit a revolution of the 
ring itſelf. The Ceality of the ring, indeed, may be 
tuppoſed to be very incontiderable by thoſe who ima- 
vine its light to be rather the effect of ſome thining 
fluid, like an aurora borealis, than a reflection from 
ſome permanent ſubſtance ; but its diſapparition, in ge- 
neral, and in my teleſcopes its faintneſs, when turned 
edgewile, are in no manner favourable to this idea.— 
When we add alſo, that this ring calts a deep ſhadow 
upon the plaig, is very tharply defined both in its 
outer and inner edge, and in brightneſs exceeds the 
planet itſelf, it ſcems to be almoſt proved that its con- 
liltence cannot be leſs than the body of Saturn, and that 
conſequently no degree of fluidity can be admitted ſuſ- 
ficient to permit a revolving body to keep in motion 
for any length of time. A groove might afford a paſ- 
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ſage, eſpecially as on a former occafion we liave al- S:turr, 
ready conſidered the idea of a divided ring. A circum. Ow 


ſtance alſo which ſeems rather to favour this idea, is, 
that in ſome obſervations a bright ſpot; has been ſeen 
to project equally on both ſides, as the ſatellites have 
been obſerved to do when they paſſed the ring. But, 
on the other hand, we ought to conſider, that the fpet 
has often been obſerved very near the end of the arms 
ot Saturn's ring, and that the calculated di ſtance is 
conſequently a little too ſmall tor ſuch appearances, aud 
ought to be 19 or 20 ſeconds at leaſt. We ſhould alſo 
attend to the lize of the ſpot, which ſeems to be vari- 
able: for it is hardly to be imagined that a ſatellite, 
brighter than the fixth, and which could be feen with 
the moon nearly at tull, ſhould ſo often eſcape our no- 
tice in its frequent revolutions, unleſs it varied much in 
its apparent brightneſs. 'To this we muſt add another 
argument drawn from the number of lucid ſpots, which 
will not agree with the motion of one fatellite only ; 
whereas, by admitting a revolution of the ting itſelt in 
io" 32' 15% 4, and ſuppoſing all the ſpots to adhere to 
the ring, and to thare in the ſame periodical return, pro- 
vided they laſt long enough to be ſeen many times, we 
{hall be able to give an ealy ſolution of all the remaining 
phenomena. See Phil. Tranſ. 1790, p. 427. 

e in chemiſtry, an appellation given to 
cad, 

SATURN, in heraldry, denotes the black colour in 
blazoning the arms of ſuvereign princes. 

SATURN, one of the principal of the Pagan deities, 
was the fon of Cœlus and Terra, and the father of 
Jupiter. He depoſed and caſtrated his father ; and 
obliged his brother Titan to reſign his crown to him, 
on condition of his bringing up none of his male iſſue, 
that the ſucceſſion might at length devolve on him. 
For this purpoſe he devoured all the ſons he had by 
his wife Khea or Cybele: but ſhe bringiag forth at 
one time Jupiter and Juno, ſhe preſented the latter to 
her huſband, and ſent the boy to be nurſed on mount 
Ida; when Saturn being informed of her having a ſon, 
demanded the child ; butin his ſtead his wite gave him 
a [tone ſwaddled up like an inſant, which he inſtantly 
ſwallowed. Titan finding that Saturn had violated the 
contract he had made witiz him, put himſelf at the head 
of his children, and made war on his brother, and 
having made him and Cybele priſoners, confined them 
in Tartarus: but Jupiter being in the mean time grown 
up, raiſed an army in Crete, went to his father's aſſiſt- 
ance, defeated Titan, and reſtored Saturn to the throne. 
Some time after, Saturn being told that Jupiter intended 
to dethrone him, endeavoured to prevent it ; but the 
latter being informed of his intentions, depoſed his ſa- 
ther, and threw him into Tartarus. But Saturn eſ— 
caping from thence fled into Italy, where he was kindly 
received by Janus king of the country, who aſſociated 
him to the government : whence Italy obtained the 
name of Saturnia Tellus; as alſo that of Latium, from 
latio, ** to lie hid.” There Saturn by the wiſdom and 
mildneſs of his government, is ſaid to have produced 
the golden age. 

Saturn is repreſented as an old man with four wings, 
armed with a icythe ; ſometimes he is delineated under 
the figure of a {crpent with its tail in its mouth. This 
is embl-matic of che ſeaſons, which roll perpetually in 
the ſame circle. Sometimes alſo Saturn is painted 
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The Greeks wk that 


the ſtory of his mutilating his father and deſtroying 


—— his children is an allegory, which fignifies, that Time 


devours the paſt and preſent, and will alſo devour the 
future. The Romans, in honour of him, built a temple 
and celebrated a feſtival, which they called Saturnali 
During this feſtival no buſineſs or profeſſion was allovr- 
ed to be carried on except cookery ; all diſtinctions of 
rank ceaſed; ſlaves could ſay what they pleaſed to their 
maſters with impunity ; they could even rally them with 
their faults before their faces, 

SATURNALIA, in Roman antiquity, a feſtival 
obſerved about the middle of December, in honour of 
the god Saturn, whom Lucan introduces giving an ac- 
count of the ceremonies obſerved on this occaſion, thus. 
« During my whole reign, which laſts but for one week, 
no public buſineſs is done ; there is nothing but drink- 
ing, ſinging, playing, creating imaginary kings, placing 
ſervants with their maſters at table, &c. There ſhal 
be no diſputes, reproaches, &c. but the rich and poor, 
malters and ſlaves, {hall be equal,” &c. 

On this feſtival the Romans ſacrificed bare-headed, 
contrary to their cuſtom at other ſacrifices. 

SATURNINE, an appellation given to perſons of a 
melancholy diſpoſition, as being ſuppoſed under the in- 
fluence of the planet Saturn. 


SATURNITE, a name given by Mr Kirwan to a - 


new metallic ſubſtance, fuppoſed to be diſcovered by M. 
Monnet. It was met with in ſome lead founderies at a 
place named Poulla outh in Brittany; being ſeparated 
from the lead ore during its torrefaction. It reſembles 
lead in colour, weight, ſolubility in acids and other pro- 
perties, but differs from it in being more fuſible, brittle, 
ealily ſcorified and volatilized, and likewiſe not being 
miſcible with lead in fuſion. Meffiears Haſſenfratz and 
Girond contended, that this faturnite was nothing but 
a compound of different ſubſtances, and accordingly 
uu an analyfis of it as conſiſting of lead, copper, iron, 
ilver, and falphur ; the proportions of which muſt na- 
turally vary according to the quality of the ore pat into 
the furnace. M. Monnet, however, inſiſted that the 
ſubſtance analyſed by them was not that which he had 
diſcovered; but when he again viſited the mines above- 
mentioned, he could meet with none of the ſubſtance 
there which he found before. 

SATYAVRATA, or Menv, in Indian mytholo- 
gy, is believed by the Hindoos to have reigned over 
the whole world in the earlieſt age of their chronology, 
and to have reſided in the country of Dravira on the 
coaſt of the eaſtern Indian peninſula. His patronymic 
name was Faivaſwata, or child of the ſun. In the Bha- 
£avat we are informed, that the Lord of the Univerſe, 
intending to preſerve him from the ſ-a of deſtruction, 
cauſed by the depravity of the age, thus told him how 
he was to at. * In ſeven days from the preſent time, 
O thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be 
plunged in an ocean of death; but in the midſt of the 
deſtroying waves, a large veſſel, ſent by me for thy uſe, 
ſhall ſtand before thee: Then ſhalt thou take all medi- 
cinal herbs, all the variety of ſeeds ; and, accompanied 
by ſeven ſaints, encircled by pairs of all brute animals, 
thou ſhalt enter the ſpacious ark and continue in it, ſe- 
cure from the flood on one immenſe ocean without light, 
except the radiance of thy holy companions. When 
. the ſhip ſhall be agitated by an impetuous wind, thou 
Vor. XVI. 
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(halt faſten it with a large ſea-ſerpent oa my 1 orn ; ſor 
I will be near thee : drawing the veſſel, with thee and 


Satyr 
l 


thy attendants, I will remain on the ocean, O chief of Sg 


men, until a night of Brahma ſhall be completely ended. 
Thou ſhalt then know my true greatneſs, rightly named 
ſupreme Godhead ; by my favour, all thy queſtions 
ſhall be anſwered, and thy mind abundantly inſtructed.“ 
Allthis is faid to have been accompliſhed ; and the 
ſtory is evidently that of Noah diſguiſed by Aſiatic fic- 
tion and allegory. It proves, as Sir William Jones has 
rightly obſerved, an ancient Indian tradition of the uni- 
verſal deluge deſcribed by Moſes; and enables us to 
trace the connection between the eaſtern and weſtern 
traditions relating to that event, Theſame learned author 
has ſhown it to be in the higheſt degree probable, that 
the Satyavrata of India is the Cronus of Greece and the 
Saturn of Italy, See SaTurN ; and Afiatic Reſearchrr, 
Vol. I. p. 230, &c. 
SATYR, or Sartre, in matters of literature, a diſ- 


courſe or poem, expoſing the vices and follies of man- 


kind. See PoeTxy, Part II. Se. x. 
The chief ſatiriſts among cke ancients are, Horace, 


Juvenal, and Perfius : thoſe among the moderns, are, 


Regnier and Boileau, in French; Butler, Dryden, Ro- 
cheſter, Buckingham, Swift, Pope, Young, &c. among 
the Engliſh ; and Cervantes among the Spaniards. 

SATYRIASIS. See Mepicixs, n“ 372. 

SATYRIUM, in botany ; A genus of the diandria 
order, belonging to the gynandtia claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 42d order, 
Verlicillatæ. The nectarium is ſcrotiform, or inflated 
double behind the flower. 

SATYRS (in ancient mythology) a ſpecies of de- 
mi- gods who dwelt in the woods. They are repreſented 
as monſters, balf- men, and half- goats; having horns on 
their heads, a hairy body, with the feet and tail of a 

oat. They are generally in the train that follows 

acchus. As the poets ſuppoſed that they were re- 
markable for piercing eyes and keen raillery, they have 
placed them in the ſame pictures with the Graces, 
Loves, and even with Venus herſelf. 

SAVAGE (Richard) one of the moſt remarkable 
characters that is to be met with perhaps in all the re- 
cords of biography, was the ſon of Anne counteſs of 
Macclesfield by the earl of Rivers, according to her 
own confeſſion; and was born in 1698. This con- 
feſſion of adultery was made in order to procure a ſe- 
paration from her huſband the earl of Macelesfield : yet, 
having obtained this deſired end, no ſooner was her ſpu- 
rious offspring brought into the world, than, without 
the dread of ſhame or poverty to excule her, ſhe diſco- 
vered the reſolution of difowning him; and, as long as 
he lived, treated him with the moſt unnatural cruelty. 
She delivered him over to à poor woman to educate as 
her own ; prevented the earl of Rivers from leaving hirn 
a legacy of L.6000, by declaring him dead ; and in effect 
deprived him of another lezacy which his godmother 
Mrs Lloyd had left him, by concealinggrom bim his 
birth, and thereby rendering it impoſſible for him to 
proſecute his claim. She endeavoured to fend him ſe- 
cretly to the plantations ; but this plan being cither laid 
aſide or fruſtrated, ſhe placed him apprentice with a 
ſhoemaker. In this fitnation, however, he did not 
long continue : for his nurfe dying, he went to take 
care of the effects of his AY mother ; and FOR 
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From the moment of this diſcovery it was natural for 
him to become diſſatis fied with his ſituation as a ſhoe- 
maker. He now conceived that he had a rizht to ſhare 
in the aMuence of his real mother; and therefore he di- 
realy, and perhaps indiſcreetly, applied to her, and 
rade uſe of every art to awaken her tenderneſs and at- 
tract her regard, But in vain did he ſolicit this unnatu- 
ral parent; ſhe avoided him with the utmoſt precaution, 
and took meaſures to prevent his ever entering her houſe 
on any pretence Whatever, 

Savage was at this time ſo touched with the diſcove- 
ry of lus birth, that he frequently made it his practice to 
walk before his mother's door in hopes of ſeeing her by 
accident; and oſten did he warmly ſolicit her to admit 
him to ſce her; but all to no purpoſe : he could neither 
ſoften her heart nor open her hand. 

Mean time, while he was aſſi duouſſy endeavouring to 
rouſe the affections of a mother in whom all natural af- 
tediun was ertinct, he was deſtitute of the means of 
ſupport, and reduced to the miſeries of want. We are 
not told by what means he got rid of his obligation to 
the ſhoemaker, or whether he ever was actually bound 
to him; but we now find him very differently employed 
12 order io procere a ſubſiſtence. In ſhort, the youth 
had parte, and a ſtrong inclination towards literary pur- 
ſuits, eipecia'ly poet'y. He wrote a poem; and after- 
wards two plays, JVoman's a Riddle and Love in a Feil: 
but the author was allowed no part of the profits from 
the firſt; and from th: ſecond he received no other ad- 
vantage than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steel 
and Mr Wilks, by whom he was pitied, careſſed, and re- 
lieved. However the kindneſs of his friends not afford- 
ing him a conftant ſupply, he wrote the tragedy of Sir 
Thomas Overbury; which not only procured him the 
elteem of many perſons of wit, but brought him in 2001. 
The celebrated Aaron Hill, Eſq; was of great ſervice 
to him in correcting and fitting this piece for the ſtage 
and the preſs; and extended his patronage (till farther. 
But Savage was, like many other wits, a bad manager, 
and was ever in diſtreſs. As faſt as his friends raiſed 
hum oat cf one difficulty, he ſunk into another: and, 
when he found himſelf greatly involved, he would ram- 
ble about like a vagabond, with ſcarce a ſhirt on his 
back. He was in one of theſe ſituations all the time 
wherein he wrote: his tragedy abovementioned ; with- 
out a lodging, and often without a dinner: ſo that he 
uled to ſcribble on ſcraps of paper picked up by acci- 
dent, or begged in the ſhops, which he occalionally 
| ſtepped into, as thoughts occurred to him, craving the 


{avour of pen and ink, as it were juſt to take a memo- 
randum. 


Mr Hill alſo earneſtly promoted a ſubſcription to a vo- 


lume of Miſcellan es, by Savage; and likewiſe furniſhed 
part of the poems of which the volume was compoled. 
To this miſcellany Savage wrote a preface, in which he 
gives an accoupt of his mother's cruelty, in a very un- 
common {train of humour. 

The profits of his Tragedy and his Miſcellanies to- 
gether, had now, for a time, ſomewhat raiſed poor 
Savage beth in circumſtances and credit; ſo that the 
world jult b-gan to behold him with a more favourable 
eye than formerly, when both his fame and liſe were en- 


dangered by a moſt unhappy event. A drunken ſrolic 
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in which he one night engaged, ended in a fray, and +Savaye, 


Savage unfortunately killed a man, for which he was 
condemned to be hanged ; his friends earneſtly ſolicited 
the mercy of the crown, while his mother as earneſtly 
exerted herſelf to prevent his receiving it. The counteſs 
of Hertford at length laid his whole caſe before queen 
Caroline, and Savage obtained a pardon, 

Savage had now loſt that tenderneſs for his mother, 
which the whole ſeries of her cruelty had not been able 
wholly to repreſs ; and conſidering her as an implaca- 
ble enemy, whom nothing but his blood could ſatisſy. 


| threatened to haraſs her with lampoons, and to publiſh 


a copious narrative of her conduct, unleſs ſh: conſented 
to allow him a penſion. This expedient proved ſucceſs- 
ſul ; and the lord Tyrconnel, upon his promiſe of layin 
aſide his deſign of expoſing his mother's cruelty, too 
him into his family, treated him as an equal, and en- 
gaged to allow him a penſion of 200l. a. year. This was 
the golden part of Savage's life. He was courted by 
all who endeavoured to be thought men of genius, and 
careſſed by all who valued themſelves upon a refined 
taſte. In this gay period cf his life he publiſhed the 
Tempe of Health and Mirth, on the recovery of lady 
Tyrconnel from a languiſhing :llneſs; and The Wanderer, 
a moral poem, which he dedicated to lord Tyrconnel, in 
ſtrains of the higheſt panegyric : but theſe praiſes he in 
a ſhort time found himſelf inclined to retract, being 
diſcarded by the man on whom they were beſtowed. 
Of this quarrel lord Tyrconnel and Mr Savage aſſigned 
very different reaſons. Our author's known character 
pleads too ſtrongly againſt him; for his conduct was 
ever ſuch as made all his friends, ſooner or later, grow 
weary of him, and even forced moſt of them to become 
his enemies. 

Being thus once more turned adrift upon the world, 
Savage, Whoſe paſſions were very ſtrong, and whoſe 
gratitude was very ſmall, became extremely diligent in 
expoſing the faults of lord Tyrconnel. He, moreover, 
now thought himſelf at liberty to take revenge upon 
his mother.—Accordingly he wrote The Baſtard, a 
poem, remarkable for the vivacity of its beginning, 
(where he finely enumerates the imaginary advantages 
of baſe birth), and for the pathetic concluſion, wherein 
he recounts the real calamities which he ſuffered by the 
crime of his parents. The reader will not be diſpleaſed 
with a tranſcript of ſome of the lines in the opening of 
the poem, as a ſpecimen of this writer's ſpirit and man- 
ner of verſification. 


Fleſt be the baſtard's birth] thro? wondrous ways, 
He ſhines eccentric like a comet's blaze. 

to ſickly fruit of faint compliance he; 
He! ſtamp'd in nature's mint with ecltacy ! 
He lives to build, not boaſt, a gen'rous race; 
No tenth tranſmitter of a foolith face. 

He, kindling from within, requires no flame, 
He glories in a baſtard's glowing name. 
— Nature's unbounded ſon, he ſtands alone, 
His heart unbias'd, and his mind his own, 
—0 mother! yet no mother !—tis to yon 
My thanks for ſuch diſtinguiſh'd claims are due. 


This poem had an extraordinary ſale ; and its ap- 
pearance happening at the time when his mother was 
at Bath, many perſons there took frequent opportutit 
ties of repeating paſſages ſrom the Baſtard in her hear- 
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ing. This was perhaps the firſt time that ever ſhe diſ- 


SR covered a ſenſe of thame, and on this occaſion the power 
of wit was very conſpicuous; the wretch who had, with- 


out ſcruple, proclaimed herſelf an adultereſs, and who 
had firſt endeavoured to ſtarve her ſcn, then to tranſport 
him, and afterwards to hang him, was not able to bear 
the repreſentation of her own conduct; but fled from 
reproach, though ſhe felt no pain from guilt ; and left 
Bath with the utmoſt haſte, to ſhelter herſelf among the 
crowds of London (4). 
Some time after this, Savage formed the reſolution 
of applying to the queen ; who having once given him 
life, bo hoped ſhe might farther extend her goodneſs to 
him by enabling him to ſupport it.— With this view, 
he publiſhed a poem on her birth-· day, which he entitled 
The Volunteer-Laureat; for which ſhe was pleaſed to 
ſend him gol. with an intimation that he might annu- 
ally expect the ſame bounty. But this annual allow- 
ance was nothing to a man of his ſtrange and ſingular 
extravagance. His uſual cuſtom was, as ſoon as he 
had received his penſion, to diſappear with it, and ſe- 
crete himſelf from his moſt intimate friends, till every 
ſhilling of the 5ol. was ſpent ; which done, he again 
appeared, pennyleſs as before: But he would never in- 


form any perſon where he had been, nor in what manner 


his money had been diſſipated. —From the reports, how- 
ever, of ſome who found means to penetrate his haunts, 
it would ſeem that he expended both his time and his 
caſh in the moſt ſordid and deſpicable ſenſuality; parti- 
cularly in eating and dri king, in which he would in- 
dulge in the moſt unſocial manner, ſitting whole days 
and nights by himſelf, in obſcure houſes of entertain- 
ment, over his battle and trencher, immerſed in filth and 
ſloth, with ſcarce decent apparel ; generally wrapped up 
in a horſeman's great coat ; and, on the whole, with his 
very homely countenance, and altogether, exhibiting an 
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object the moſt diſguſting to the ſight, if nct to fome Sawge, x 
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other of the ſenſes, 

His wit and parts, however, ſtill raiſed him new 
friends as faſt as his miſbehaviour loſt him his old ones. 
Yet ſuch was his conduct, that occaſicnal relief only fur- 
niſhed the means of occaſional excels; and he defeated 
all attempts made by his friends to fix him in a decent 
way. He was even reduced ſo low as to be deſtitute 
of a lodging ; inſomuch that he often paſſed his nights 
in thoſe mean houſes that are ſet open for caſual wan- 
derers; ſometimes in cellars amidſt the riot and filth of 
the molt profligate of the rabble ; and not ſeldom would 
he walk the (treets till be was weary, and then lie down 
in ſummer on a bulk, or in winter with his aſſociates 
among the aſhes of a glaſs-houſe. 

Yer, amidit all his penury and wretchedneſs, had this 
man ſo much pride, and ſo high an opinion of his own 
merit, that he ever kept up his ſpirits, and was always 
ready to repreſs, with ſcorn and contempt, the leaſt ap- 
pearance of any flight or indignity towards himſelf, in 


the behaviour of his acquaintance ; among whom he 


looked upon none as his ſuperior. He would be treat- 
ed as an equal, even by perſuns of the higheſt rank. 
We have an inſtance of this prepoſterous and inconſiſt- 
ent pride, in his refuſing to wait upon a gentleman who 
was deſirous of relieving him when at the loweſt ebb 
of diſtreſs, only becauſe the meſſage ſignified the gen. 
tleman's defire to ſee him at nise in the morning. Sa- 
vage could not bear that any one ſhould preſume to 
preſcribe the hour of his attendance, and therefore he 
abſolutely rejected the proffered kindneſs. This life, 
unhappy as it may be already imagined, was yet ren- 
dered more unhappy, by the death of the queen, in 
1738; which ſtroke deprived him of all kopes from 
the court. His penſion was diſcontinued, and the in- 
ſolent manner in which he demanded of Sir Robert 

4P 2 Walpole 


(A) Mr Boſwell, in his life of Dr Johnſon, has called in queſtion the ſtory of Savage's birth, and grounded his 


ſuſpicion on two miſtakes, or, as he calls them, falſehoods, which he thinks he has diſcovered in his friend's me- 
moirs of that extraordinary man. Johnſon has ſaid, that the earl of Rivers was Savage's godfather, and 
gave him his own name; which, by his direction, was inſerted in the regiſter of the parith of St Andrew?s, 
e Part of this, it ſeems, is not true; for Mr Boſwell carefully inſpected that regiſter, but no ſuch 
entry is to be found. But does this omiſſion amount to a proof, that the perſon who called himſelf Ric 
Savage was an impoſtor, and not the ſon of the earl of Rivers and the counteſs of Macclesfield ? Mr Boſwell 
thinks it does; and, in behalf of his opinion, appeals to the maxim falſum in uns, falſum in omnibus. The ſo- 
lidity of this maxim may be allowed by others; but it was not without ſurpriſe that, on ſuch an occaſion, we 
found it adopted by the biographer of Johnſon. To all who have compared his view of a celebrated cauſe, 
with Stuarr's letters on the ſame ſubject addreſſed to Lord Mansfield, it mult be apparent, that, at one period 
of his life, he would not have deemed a thouſand ſuch miſtakes ſufficient to invalidate a narrative otherwiſe 
ſo well authenticated as that which relates to the birth of Savage. The truth is, that the omiſſion of the name 
in the regiſter of St Andrew's may be ealily accounted for, without bringing againſt the wretched Savage an ac- 
cuſation of impoſture, which neither his mother nor her friends dared to urge when provoked to it by every poſſi- 
ble motive that can influence human conduct. The earl ot Rivers would undoubtedly give the direction about 
regiſtering the child's name to the ſame perſon whom he entruſted with the care of his education; but that per- 
ſon, it is well known, was the counteſs of Macclesfield, who, as ſhe had reſolved from his Luth to diſown her 
ſon, would take care that the direction ſhould not be obeyed. | 
That which, in Johnſon's life of Savage, Mr Boſwell calls a ſecond falſehood, ſeems not to amount even to 
a miſtake. It is there ſtated, that Lady Macclesfield having lived fer ſome time upon very uneaſy terms 
with her huſband, thought a public conteſſion of adultery the moit obvious and expeditious method of ob- 
taining her liberty.” This Mr Beſwell thinks cannot be true; becauſe, having peruted the journals of both 
houſes of parliament at the period of her divorce, he there found it authentically aſcertained, that fo far 
from voluntarily ſubmitting to the ignominious charge of adultery, ſhe made a ſtrenvous defence by ber 
counſel, But what is this to the purpoſe? Johnſon has no where ſaid, that the confeſſed her adultery 5 
l | the 
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Sage. Walpole to have it reſtored, for ever cut off this con- 
7 fiderable ſupply z which poſlibly had been only delay- 
ed, and might have been recovered by proper appli- 

cation. 

His diſtreſs now became ſo great, and fo notorious, 
that a ſcheme was at length concerted for procuring 
him a permanent relief. It was propofed that he 
ſhould retire into Wales, with an allowance of 5⁰ J. 
per annum, on which he was to live privately, in a 
cheap place, for ever quitting his town-haunts, an 
reſigning all further pretenſions to fame. This offer 
he ſeemed gladly to accept; but his intentions were 
only to deceive his friends, by retiring for a while, 
to write another tragedy, and then to return with it 
to London in order to bring it upon the ſtage. 

In 1739, he ſet out for Swanſey, in the Briſtol ſta 
coach, and was furniſhed with 15 guineas to bear the 
'expence of his journey. But, on the 14th day after 
his departure, his friends and benefaRors, the principal 
of whom was no other than the great Mr Pope, w 
expected to hear of his arrival in Wales, were ſurpriſed 
with a letter from Savage, informing them that he was 
yet upon the road, and could not proceed for want of 
money. There was no other remedy than a remittance ; 
which was ſent him, and by the help of which he was 
enabled to reach Briſtol, from whence he was to pro- 
ceed to Swanſey by water. At Briſtol, however, he 
found an embargo laid upon the ſhipping ; ſo that he 
could not immediately obtain a paſſage. Here, there- 
fore, being obliged to ſtay for ſome time, he, with bis 
uſual facility, ſo ingratiated himſelf with the principal 
inhabitants, that he was frequently invited to their 
houſes, diſtinguiſhed at their public entertainments, and 
treated with a regard that highly gratified his vanity, 
and therefore eaſily engaged his affections. At length, 
with great reluctance, he proceeded to Swanſey ; where 
he lived about a year, very much diſſatisfied with the 
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d in, and that the author ſhould receive the 
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diminution of his falary; for he had, in his letters, dug. 
treated his contributors ſo inſolently, that moſt of hen 
withdrew their ſubſcriptions. Here he finiſhed his-tra- 
gedy, and reſolved to return with it to London: which 
was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by his at and conftant 
friend Mr Fope; who propoſed that Savage ſhould 
ut this play into the hands of Mr and Mr 
Ner, in order that they might fit it the ſtage, 
that his friends ſhould receive the profits it might bring 
nce b 
way of annuity. This kind and prudent ſcheme — 
rejected by Savage with the utmoſt contempt —He 
declared he would not ſubmit his works to any one's 
correction; and that he would no longer be kept in 
leading-ſtrings. Accordingly he foon returned to Bri- 
ſtol, in his way to London; but at Briſtol, meeting 
with a repetition of the ſame kind treatment he had 
before found there, he was tempted to make a ſecond 
Ray in that opulent city for ſome time. Here he was 
again not only careſfed and treated, but the ſum of 301. 
was raiſed for him, with which it had been happy if he 
had immediately departed for London: But he never 
confidered that a frequent repetition of ſuch kindneſs 
was not to be expected, and that it was poſſible to tire 
out the generolity of his Briſtol friends, as he had be- 
fore tired his friends everywhere elſe. In ſhort, he 
remained here till his company was no longer welcome. 
His viſits in every family were too often repeated ; his 
wit had loſt its novelty, and his irregular behaviour 
grew troubleſome. Neceflity came upon him before he 
was aware; his money was ſpent, his clothes were worn 
out, his appearance was ſhabby, and his preſence was 
diſguſtful at every table. He now began to find every 
man from home at whoſe houſe he called; and he 
found it difficult to obtain a dinner. Thus reduced, 
it would have been prudent in him to have withdrawn 
from the place; but prudence and Savage were never 


acquainted. 
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= the bar of either houſe of parliament, but only that her confeſſion was public; and as he has taught vs in 
= his Dictionary, that whatever is notorious or generally known is public; public, in his ſenſe of the word, that 
confeſſion certainly was, if made to different individuals, in ſuch a manner as ſhowed that ſhe was not anxious 
to conceal it from her huſband, or to prevent its notoriety. She might, however, have very cogent reaſons 
for denying her guilt before parliament, and for making a ſtrenuous defence by her counſel ; as indeed, had 
ſhe acted otherwiſe, it is very little probable that her great fortune would have been reſtored to her, or 

that ſhe could have obtained a ſecond huſband. | | 
But Mr Boſwell is of opinion, that the perſon who aſſumed the name of Richard Savage was the ſon 
of the ſhoemaker under whoſe care Lady Macclesfield's child was placed; becauſe © his not being able to 
| obtain payment of Mrs Lloyd's legacy muſt be imputed to his conſciouſneſs that he was not the real per- 
| ſon to whom that legacy was left.” He muſt have a willing mind who can admit this argument as a proof 
| of impoſture. Mrs Lloyd died when Savage was in his 1ioth year, when he certainly did not know or 
| ſaſpe& that he was the perſon for whom the legacy was intended, when he had none to proſecute his claim, 
to ſhelter him from oppreſſion, or to call in law to the aſſiſtance of juſtice. In ſuch circumſtances he could 
not have obtained payment of the money, unleſs the executors of the will had been inſpired from heaven 
with the knowledge of the perſon to whom it was due. | 
To theſe and a thouſand ſuch idle cavils it is a ſufficient anſwer, that Savage was acknowledged and patro- 
nized as Lady Macclesfield's fon by Lord Tyrconnel, who was that lady's nephew; by Sir Richard Steel the 
11 intimate friend of colonel Brett, who was that lady's ſecond huſband ; by the Queen, who, upon the authority 
1 | of that lady and her creatures, once thought Savage capable of entering his mother's houſe in the night with 
an intent to murder her; and in effect by the lady herſelf, who at one time was prevailed upon to give him 
50 J. and who fled before the Satire of the Baſtard, without offering, either by herſelf or her friends, to 
deny that the author of that 3 was the perſon whom he called himſelf, or to inſinuate ſo much as that 
he might poſſibly be the ſon of a ſhoemaker. To Mr Boſwell all this ſeems frange : to cthers, who look 
not wich © keen an eye for ſuppoſitious births, we think it muſt appear convincing. * 
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acquainted, He ſtaid, in the midſt of poverty, hunger, 
and contempt, till the miſtreſs of a coffee · houſe, to 
whom he owed about eight pounds, arreſted him for 
the debt. He remained for fome time, at a great ex- 
pence, in the houſe of the ſherifPs officer, in hopes of 
procuring bail; which expence he was enabled to defray, 
by a preſent of five guineas from Mr Naſh at Bath. No 
bail, however, was to be found ; ſo that poor Savage 
was at laſt lodged in Newpate, a priſon ſo named in 
Briſtol. 

- But it was the fortune of this extraordinary mortal 


always to find more friends than he deſerved. The 
- keeper of the priſon took compaſſion on him, and 


tly ſoftened the rigours of his confinement by every 
Find of indulgence ; he ſupported him at his own table, 
ve him a commodious room to himfelf, allowed him 


to Rand at the door of the gaol, and even frequently 


took him into the fields for the benefit of the air and 
exerciſe: ſo that, in reality, Savage endured fewer 
hardſhips in this place than he bad uſually ſuffered du- 
ring the greateſt part of his life. 
ile he remained in this not intolerable priſon, his 
ingratitude again broke out, in a bitter ſatire on the 
city of Briſtol ; to which he certainly owed great obli- 
gations, notwithſtanding the circumſtances of his arreſt; 
which was but the act of an individual, and that attend- 
ed with no circumſtances of injuſtice or cruelty. This 
fatire he entitled London and Briftol delineated ; and in 
it he abuſed the inhabitants of the latter, with ſuch a 
ſpirit of reſentment, that the reader would imagine he 
had never received any other than the moſt injurious 
treatment in that city. 
When Savage had remained about fix months in this 


hoſpitable priſon, he received a letter from Mr Pope, 


(who Kill continued to allow him 201. a- year) contain- 
ing a charge of very atrocious ingratitude. What were 
the particulars of this charge we are not informed; 
but, from the notorious character of the man, there is 
reaſon to fear that Savage was but too juſtly accuſed. 
He, however, ſolemnly proteſted his innocence 5 but he 
was very unuſually affected on this occaſion. In a few 
days after, he was ſeized with a diſrder, which at firft 
was not ſuſpected to be dangerous: but growing daily 
more languid and dejected, at laſt a fever ſeized him; 


and he expired on the if of Augult 1743, in the 46th 


year of his age. 

Thus lived, and thus died, Richard Savage, Eſq ; 
leaving behind him a character range!) chequered 
with vices and good qualities. Of the former we have 
ſeen a variety of inſtances in this abſtra& of his life; 
of the latter, his peculiar ſituation in the world gave 
him but few opportunities of making any conſiderable 
diſplay. He was, however, undoubtedly a man of ex- 
cellent parts; and had he received the full benefits of 
a liberal education, and had his natural talents been cul- 
tivated to the beſt advantage, he might have made a 
reſpectable figure in life, He was happy in a quick diſ- 
cernment, a retentive memory, and a lively flow of wit, 
which made his company much coveted ; nor was his 
judgment both of writings and of men inferior to his 
wit : but he was too much a flave to his paſſions, and 
his paſſions were too eaſily excited. He was warm in 
his friendſhips, but implacable in his enmity ; and his 
greateſt fault, which is indeed [the greateſt ot all faults, 
was ingratitude. He ſeemed to think every thing due 
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to his merit, and that he was little obliged to gpy one S 
for thoſe favours which he thought it their duty to con- 


SAV 


fer on him: it is therefore the leſs to be wondered at, 
that he never rightly eſtimated the kindneſs of his many 
friends and benefaQors, or preſerved a grateful and due 
fenſe of their generoſity towards him. 

The works of this original writer, after having long 
lain diſperſed in magazines and fugitive publications, 
have been lately collected and publiſhed in an elegant 
edition, in 2 vols 8vo ; to which are prefixed, the ad- 
mirable Memoirs of Savage, written by Dr Samuel 
Johnſon, 

SAVAGE is a word ſo well underſtood as ſcarcely to 
require explanation. When applied to inferior animals. 
it denotes that they are wild, untamed, and cruel ; 
when applied to man, it is of much the ſame import 
with barbarian, and means a perſon who is untaught 
and uncivilized, or who is in the rude ſtate of unculti- 
vated nature. That ſuch men exiſt at preſent, and 
have exiſted in moſt ages of the world, is undeniable : 
but a queſtion naturally occurs reſpecting the origin of 
this ſavage ſtate, the determination of which is of conſi- 
derable importance in developing the nature of man, 
and aſcertaining the qualities and powers of the human 
mind. Upon this ſubje&, as upon moſt others, opinions 
are very various, and the ſyſtems built upon them are 


conſequently very contradictory. A large ſect of an- 


cient philoſophers maintained that man ſprung at firſt 
from the earth like his brother vegetables ; that he was 
without ideas and without ſpeech ; and that many age: 
elapſed before the race acquired the uſe of language, or 
attained to greater knowledge than the beaſts of the 
foreſt, Other ſeQs again, with the vulgar, and almoſt 
all the poets, maintained that the firſt mortals were 
wiſer and happier, and more powerful, than any of their 
offspring ; that mankind, inſtead of being originally 
ſavages, and riſing to the ſtate of civilization by their 
own gradual and progreſſive exertions, were created 
in a high degree of perfection; that, however, they 


degenerated from that ſtate, and that all nature degene- 


rated with them. Hence the various ages of the world 
have almoſt everywhere been compared to gold, ſilver, 
brafs, and iron, the golden having been always ſuppoſed 
to be the firſt age. 

Since the revival of letters in Europe, and eſpecially 
during the preſent century, the ſame queſtion has been 
much agitated both in France and England, and by far 
the greater part of the moſt faſhionable names in mo- 
dern ſcience have declared for the original ſavagiſm of 
men. Such of the ancients as held that opinion were 


countenanged by the atheiftic coſmogony of the Phe- 


nicians, and by the early hiſtory of their own nations ; 
the moderns build their ſyſtem upon what they ſuppoſe 
to be the conſtitution of the human mind, and upon the 
late improvements in arts and ſciences. As the queſtion 
muſt finally be decided by hiſtorical evidence, before we 
make our appeal to facts, we ſhall conſider the force of 
the modern reaſonings from the ſuppoſed innate powers 
of the human mind; for that reaſoning is totally diffe- 
rent from the other, and to blend them together would 


only prevent the reader from having an adequate con- 
ception of either. 


Upon the ſuppobition that all mankind were original- 


ly ſavages, deſtitute of the uſe of ſpeech, and, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the words, mutum et turpe fecus, the 


great 
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of their different actions, taught them to avoid 
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gavage. great difficulty is to conceive how they could emerge 
r 


om that ſtate, and become at laſt enlightened. and ct- 
vilized. The modern adyocates for the univerſality of the 
ſavage ſtate remove this difficulty by a number of inſtincts 
or internal ſenſes, with which they ſuppoſe the human 
mind endowed, and by which the ſavage is, without re- 
flection, not only enabled to diſtinguiſh between right and 
wrong, and prompted to do every thing neceflary to the 
preſervation of his exiſtence, and the continuance of the 
ipecies, but alſo led to the diſcovery of what will con- 
tribute, in the firſt inſtance, to the eaſe and accommoda- 
tions of life. Theſe inſtincts, they think, brought man- 
kind together when the reaſoning taculty, which had hi- 
therto been dormant, being now rouſed by the collifions 
of ſociety, made its obſervations upon the conſe 2 
ch as 
experience ſhowed to be pernicious, and to improve up- 
on thole which they fonnd beneficial; and thus was the 


progreſs of civilization begun. But this theory is op- 


poſed by objections which we know not how to obviate. 
The bundle of inſlincts with which modern idleneſs, un- 
der the deuomination of philoſophy, has ſo amply fur- 
niſhed the human mind, is a mere chimera. (See In- 
STINCT.) But granting its reality, it is by no means 
ſafficient to produce the conſequences which are derived 
from it. That it is not the parent of language, we have 
ſhown at large in another place (ſee Lanovacs, 
no 1—7.); and we have the confeſſion of ſome of the 
ableſt advocates for the original ſavagiſm of man, that 
large ſocieties muſt have been formed before language 
could have been invented. How ſocieties, at leaſt large 
ſocieties, could be formed and kept together without 
language, we have not indeed been told; but we are aſ- 
ſured by every hiſtorian and every traveller of credit, 
that in ſuch ſocieties only have mankind been found ci- 
vilized. Among known ſavages the ſocial ſtorge is very 
much confined ; and therefore, had it been in the firſt 
race of men of as enlarged a nature, and as fate a guide, 
as the inſtinctive philoſophers contend that it was, it is 
plain that thoſe men could not have been ſavages. Such 
an appetite for ſociety, and ſuch a director of conduct, 
inſtead of enabling mankind to have emerged from ſa- 
vagiſm, would have effectually prevented them from 
ever becoming ſavage ; it would have knit them together 
from the very firſt, and furniſhed opportunities for the 
progenitors of the human race to have begun the pro- 


cels of civilization from the moment that they dropt 


from the hands of their Creator. Indeed, were the 
modern theories of internal ſenſes and ſocial affections 
well founded, and were theſe ſenſes and affetions ſufh- 


cient to have impelled the firſt men into ſociety, it is 


nt eaſy to be conceived how there could be at this day 
a ſavage tribe on the face of the earth. Natural cauſes, 
operating in the ſame direction and with the ſame 
force, mult in every age xroduce the ſame effects; and 
if the ſocial affeRions of the firſt mortals impelled them 
to ſociety, and their reaſoning faculties immediately 
comrenced the proceſs of civilization, {urely the ſame 
affe ctions and the ſame faculties would in a greater or 
leis degree have had the ſame effect in every age and on 
every tribe of their numerous offspring; and we ſhould 
every where obſerve mankind ad\ancing in civilization, 
inſtcad of Randing itill as they oiten do, and ſometimes 
retreating by a retrograde motion. This, however, is 


far from being the caſe, Hordes of ſavages exilt in al- 


( 1670 ] 
moſt every quarter of the globe; and the Chineſe, who Savage 
have undoubtedly been in a ſtate of civilization for atv 
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leaſt 2000 years, have during the whole of that lon 
period been abſolutely ſtationary, if they have not lo 
ſome of their ancient arts. (See PorctLais)... The 
__— civilization, therefore, is not to be looked for 
in human inſtincts or human propenſities, carryiag 
men forward by- natural progreſs; for the ſuppoſi- 
tion of ſuch propenſities is contrary to fact; and by 
fact and hiſtorical evidence, in conjunction with what 
we know of the nature of man, muſt this great queſ- 


. 


tion be at laſt decided. 


In the article Rzui6ron, n* 5. it has been ſhewn 
that the firſt men, if leſt to themſelves without any in- 
ſtruction, inſtead of Ring the life of ſavages, and in 
proceſs of time advancing towards civilization, muſt 
have periſhed before they acquired even the uſe of ſome 
of their ſenſes. In the fame: article it has been ſhown 
(no 14—17.), that Moſes, as he is undoubtedly the 


oldeſt hiſtorian extant, wrote likewiſe by immediate in- 


ſpiration ; and that therefore, as he repreſents our fart 
ents and their immediate deſcendants as in a [tate 
ar removed from that of ſavages, it.is vain to attempt 


to deduce the originality of ſuch a Rate from hypo- 


thetical theories of human nature. We have, indeed, 


heard it obſerved by ſome of the advocates for the 


antiquity and univerſality of the ſavage ſtate, that to 
the appeal to revelation they have no objection, provi- 


ded we take the Moſaic account as it ſtands, and draw 


not from it concluſions which it will note ſupport. 
They contend, at the ſame time, that there is no ar- 

gument fairly deducible from the book of Geneſis which 

militates againſt their poſition. Now we beg leave to 


. remark, that beſides the reaſoning which we have al- 


ready uſed in the article juſt reterred to, we have as 
much poſitive evidence againſt their poſition as the na- 
ture of the Moſaic hiſtory could be ſuppoſed to afford. 

We are there told that God created man after his 
own image; that he gave him dominion over every thing 
in the ſea, in the air, and over all the earth ; that he 
appointed for his food various kinds of vegetables ; that 
he ordained the Sabbath to be obſerved by him, in 
commemoration of the works of creation ; that he pre- 
pared for him a garden to till and to dreſs ; and that, as 
a teſt of his religion and ſubmiſſion to his Creator, he 
forbade him, under ſevere penalties, to eat of a certain 


tree in that garden. Weare then told that God brought 


to him every animal which had been created ; and we 


find that Adam was ſo well acquainted with their ſeve- 


ral natures as to give them names. When too an 
helpmate was provided for him, he immediately ac- 
knowledged her as bone of his bone, fleſh of his fleth, 
and called her woman, becauſe ſhe was taken out of 
man. | | 
How theſe facts can be reconciled to a ſtate of igno- 
rant ſavagiſm is to us abſolutely inconceivable ; and it 
is indeed ſtrange, that men who proteſs Chriſtianity 
ſhould appeal to reaſon, and ſtick by its deciſion on a 
queſtion which revelation has thus plainly decided againſt 
them. But it is agreeable to their theory to believe 
that man roſe by flow ſteps to the full ute of his reaſon- 
ing powers. Lo us, on the other hand, it appears 
equally plauſible to ſuppoſe that our firſt parents were 
created, not in full maturity, but mere infants, and that 


they went through the tedious proceſs of childhood and 


youth, 
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$ava2e, youth, &c. as to ſuppoſe that their minds were created 
ww ieak, uninformed, and uncivilized, as are thoſe of ſa- 


vages. | 
Pur if it be granted that Adam had a tolerable ſhare 
cf knowledge, and ſome civilization, nothing can be 
more natural than to ſuppoſe that he would teach his 
deſcendants what he knew himſelf; and if the Scrip- 
tures are to be believed, we are certain that ſome of 
them poſſeſſed more than ſavage knowledge, and better 
than ſavage manners. But inſtead of going on to fur- 
ther perfection, as the theory of modern philoſophers 
would lead us to ſuppoſe, we find that mankind degene- 
rated in a moſt aſtoniſhing degree ; the cauſes of which 
we have already in part developed in the article PoLy- 
THEISM, n“ 4, &c. | 
This early degeneracy of the human race, or their 


ſudden progreſs towards ignorance and ſavagiſm, ap- 


pears to lead to an important conſequence. If men ſo 
very ſoon after their creation, poſſeſſing, as we have ſeen 
they did, a conſiderable ſhare of knowledge and of ci- 
vilization, inſtead of improving in either, degenerated in 
both reſpects, it would not appear that human nature 
has that ſtrong propenſity to refinement which many 


philoſophers imagine; or that had all men been original- 


ly ſavage, they would have civilized themſelves by their 
OWN exertions. | 

Of the ages before the flood we have no certain ac- 
count any where but in Scripture ; where, though we 
find mankind repreſented as very wicked, we bave no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe them to have been abſolute ſavages. 
On the contrary, we have much reaſon, from the ſhort 
account of Moſes, to conclude that they were far ad- 
vanced in the arts of civil life. Cain, we are told, built 
a city; and two of his early deſcendants invented the 
harp and organ, and were artificers in braſs and iron. 
Cities are not built, nor muſical inſtruments invented. 
by ſavages, but by men highly cultivated :. and ſurely 
we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that the righteous poſteri- 
ty of Seth were behind the apoſtate deſcendants of 
Cain in any branch of knowledge that was really uſeful. 
That Noah and his family were far removed from ſa- 
vagiſm, no one will controvert who believes that with 
them was made a new covenant of religion ; and it was 
unqueſtionably their duty, as it mult otherwiſe have 
been their with, to communicate what knowledge they 
poſſeſſed to their poſterity, Thus far then every con- 
liſtent Chriſtian, we think, mult determine againſt ori- 
ginal and univerſal ſavagiſin. 

In the preliminary diſcourſe to Sketches of the Hiſ- 
tory of Man, Lord Kames would infer, from ſome 
facts which he ſtates, that many pairs of the human 
race were at firſt creaied, of very different forms and 
natures, but all depending entirely on their own natural 
talents, But to this ſtatement he rightiy obſerves, that 
the Moſaic account of the Creation oppoſes inſuperable 
objections. Whence then (ſays his Lordſhip) the 
degeneracy of all men into the ſavage ſtate? To ac- 
count for that diſmal cataitrophe, mankind muſt have 
ſuffered ſome dreadful convulſion.“ Now, if we miſ⸗ 
take not, this is taking for granted the very thing to be 
proved. We deny that at any period ſince the crea- 
tion of the world, al men were ſunk into the ſtate of 
ſavages; and that they were, ao proof has yet been 
brought, nor do we know of any that can be brou... ht, 


unlels our faſhionable philoſophers chooſe to prop their 


theories by the buttreſs of Sanchoniatho's Phenician Savage. 
coſmogony. (See Saxcyoxiatro.) His Lordſhip, 9 


however, goes on to ſay, or rather to /:ppoſe, that the 
contuſion at Babel, &c. was this dreadiul convulſin; 
For, ſays he, „by confounding the language of men, 
and ſcattering. them abroad upon the face cf all the 
earth, they were rendered ſavages.” Here again we 
have a poſitive aſſertion, without the leaſt thadow of 
proof; for it does not at all appear that the confuſicn of 
language, and tne ſcattering abroad of the people, was 
a, circumſtance ſuch as could induce univerſal ſavagiſm. 
There is no reaſon to think that all the men then alive 
were engaged in building the tower ot Babel; nor does 
it appear from the Hebrew original that the language 
of thoſe who were engaged in it was ſo much changed 
as the rea der is apt to infer from our English ver- 
ſion. (See PaiLoLocy, no 8—16.) That the builders 
were ſcaltered, is indeed certain; and it any of them 
were driven, in very ſmall tribes, to a great diltance from 


their brethren, they would, in proceſs of time inevitably 


become ſavages. (See PoLYTHEiSM, .“ 4—6, and 
LanGuaGE, no 7.) ; but it is evident, from the Scrip- 


ture account of the peopling of the earth, that the de- 


ſcendants of Shem and Japhech were nat ſcattered over 


the face of all the earth, and that therefore they could. 


not be rendered ſavage by the cataſtrophe at Babel. In 
the chapter which relates that wonderſul event, the ge- 
nerations of Shem are given in order down to Abram 
but there is no indication that they had ſuffered with 
the builders of the tower, or that any of them had de- 
genera'ed into the ſtate of ſavages. Oa the contrary, 
they appear to have poſſeſſed a conſiderable degree of 
knowledge; and if any credit be due to the tradition 
which repreſents the father of Abraham as a ſtatuary, 
and himſelf as {killed in the ſcience of aſtronomy, they 
muſt have been far advanced in the arts of refinement. 
Even ſuch of the poſterity of Ham as either emigrated 
or were driven from the plain of Shinar in large bodies, 
ſo far from ſinking into ſavagifm, retained all the ac- 
compliſhments of their antediluvian anceſtors, and be- 
came afterwards the inſtructors of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. This is evident from the hiſtory of the Egyp- 
tians and other ealtern nations, who in the days of Abra- 
ham were powerful and highly civilized. And that for 
many ages they did not degenerate into bbarinn, is 
apparent from its having been thwgzht to exalt the cha- 
racter of Moles, that he was learo.d in all die wiſdom 
ot the Egyptians, and from the witdom of Solom n 
having been ſaid to excel all the wiidom of the cat 
country and of Egypt. | | 

Thus decided are the Scriptures of the Old Te:tament 
againſt che univerſal prevalence of ſavagiſm in that pericd 
of the world; nor are the moſt authentic Pagan writers 
of antiquity of a different opinion. Mochus the Phe- 


nician “, Democritus, and Epicurus, appear to be * Strabe, 
the firit champions of the ſavage ſtate, and they are lib. xvii. 


followed by a numerous body of poets and rhapſodiſts, 


among the Greeks and Romans, who were unque{tion- f, 
ably devoted to fable and fiction. The account whicl vit, Ex 
they have given of the origin of man, the reader will curi. 


find in another place (fee LuBO TOO, Part i. ſcct. 1.) : 
But we hardly think that he will employ it in ſupport 
of the taſhionable doctrine of original ſavagitm. Againſt 
the wild reveries of this ſchool are polted all the leaders 
of the other ſets, Greeks and batbarians z the philo- 

| ; ſopbers 


| 
1 
1 
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$:rage. ſophers of both Academies, the ſages of he Italian and bitants of Europe. Even weſtern Europe itſelf, when Savage, 
— — Alexandrian ſchools; the magi of Perſia; the Bra- ſunk in ignorance during the reign of monkery, did not www 
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mins of India, and the Druids of Gaul, &c. The 
teſtimony of the early hiſtorians among all the ancient 
nations, indeed, who are avowedly fabuliſts, is very 
little to be depended on, and has been called in queſtion 
by the moſt judicious writers of Pagan antiquity. (See 
Plutarch Vita Thef. ſub init. Thucyd. I. 1. cap. 1. Hrabo, 
1. 11. p. 507. Livy Pref. and Varro ap. Auguft de Civ. 
Dei.) The more populous and extenſive kingdoms and 
ſocieties were civilized at a period prior to the records 
of profane hiſtory : the preſumption, therefore, with- 
out taking revelation into the account, certainly is, that 
they were civilized from the beginning. This is ren- 
dered further probable from other circumſtances. To 


account for their ſyſtem, the advocates of ſavagiſm are 


obliged, as we have ſeen, to have recourſe to numerous 
ſappolitions. They imagine, that ſince the creation 
dreadtul convulfions have Loved, which have ſpread 
ruin and devaſtation over the earth, which have deſtroy- 
ed learning and the arts, and brought on ſavagiſm by 
one ſudden blow. Bat this is reaſoning at random, and 
without a veſtige of probability : for the only convul- 
ſion that can be mentioned is that at Babel, which we 
have already ſhown to be inadequate. 

Further, it does not appear that any people who were 
once civilized, and in procefs of time had degenerated 
into the ſavage or barbarons ſtate, have ever recovered 
their priſtine condition without foreign aid. From 
whence we conelude, that man, once a ſavage, would 


never have raiſed himſelf from that hopeleſs ſtate. This 


appears evident from the hiſtory of the world ; for that 
it requires ſtrong incitements to keep man in a very 
high (tate of knowledge and civilization, is evident from 
what we know of the numerons nations which were famed 
in antiquity, but which are now degenerated in an aſto- 
niſhing degree. That man eannot, or, which is the 
ſame thing, has not riſen from barbariſm to civilization 
and ſcience by his own efforts and natural talents, ap- 
pears further from the following fa&s. The rudiments 
of all the learning, religion, laws, arts, and ſciences, 
and other improvements that have enlightened Europe, 
a great part of Aſia, and the northern coaſt of Africa, 
were fo many rays diverging from two. points, on the 
banks of the Euphrates and the Nile. In proportion 
as nations receded from theſe two ſources of humanity 


Ind civilization, in the ſame proportion were they more 


and more immerſed in ignorance and barbarifm. 'The 
Greeks had made no progreſs towards civilization when 
the Titans firſt, and afterwards colonies from Egypt and 
Phenicia, N them the very elements of ſcience and 
urbanity “. The aborigines of Italy were in the ſame 
ſtate prior to the arrival of the Pelaſgi, and the tolo- 
mes from Arcadia and other parts of Greece. 
was indebted for the firſt ſeeds of improvement to the 
commercial ſpirit of the Phenicians. The Gauls, the 
Britons, and the Germans, derived from the Romans all 
that in the early periods of their hiſtory they knew of 


ſcience, or the arts of civil life, and ſo on of other na- 


tions in antiquity. The ſame appears to be the caſe in 
m-dern times. The countries which have been diſco- 


vered by the reſtleſs and inquiſitive ſpirit of Europeans 
have been generally found in the loweſt ſtate of ſavagiſm; 


from which, if they have emeryed at all, it has been 
exactly in proportion to their connection with the inha- 
4 


Spain 


recover by the efforts of its own inhabitants. Had not 
the Greeks, who in the 15th century took refuge in 
Italy from the cruelty of the Turks, brought with 
them their ancient books, and taught the Italians to 
read them, we who are diſputing about the origin of 
the ſavage (tate, and the innate powers of the human 
mind, had at this day been groſs and ignorant ſavages 
ourſelves, incapable of reaſoning with accuracy u 
any ſubject. That we have now advanced far before 
our malters is readily admitted; for the human mind, 
when put on the right track, and ſpurred on by. emu- 
lation and other incitements, is capable of making 
great improvements: but between improving ſeience, 
and emerging from ſavagiſm, every one perceives there 
is an immenie difference. 

Lord Kames obſerves, that the people who inhabit 
a grateful ſoil, where the neceſfaries of life are eaſily 
procured, are the firſt who invent uſeful and ingenious 
arts, and the firk who figure in the exerciſes of the 
mind. But the Egyptians and Chaldeans, who are 
thought to ſupport this remark, appear from what we 
have ſeen to have derived their knowledge from their 
antediluvian progenitors, and not from any advantages 
of ſituation or ſtrength of __ Beſides, the inha- 
bitants of a great part of Atrica, of North and South 
America, and of many of the iflands lately diſcovered, 
live in regions equally fertile, and equally productive 
of the neceſſaries of life, with the regions of Chaldee 
and Egypt; yet theſe people have been ſavages from 
time immemorial, and continue ſtill in the ſame ſtate. 
The Athenians, on the other hand, inhabited the moſt 
barren and ungrateful region of Greece, while their 
perfection in the arts and ſciences has never been equal - 
led. The Norwegian colony which ſetiled in Iceland 
about the beginning of the 8th century, inhabited 4 
moſt bleak and barren foil, and yet the fine arts were 
—_ cultivated in that dreary region when the reſt 
of Europe were funk in ignorance and barbarifm. Again, 
there are many parts of Africa, and of North and South 
America, where the ſoil is neither ſo luxuriant as to 
beget indolence, nor ſo barren and ungrateful as to de. 
preſs the ſpirits by labour and poverty ; where, not- 
withſtanding, the inhabitants ſtill continue in an uncul- 
tured ſtate. From all which, and from numerous other 
inſtances which our limits permit us not to bring for- 
ward, we inter that ſome external influence is neceſſary 
to impel towards the civilization of ſavages ; and that in 
the hiſtory of the world, or the nature of the thing, we 
find no inſtance of any people emerging from barbariſm 
by the progreſſive efforts of their own genius. On the 
contrary, as we find in ſocieties highly cultivated and 
luzurious a ſtrong tendency to degenerate, fo in ſavages 
we not only find no mark of tendency to improvement, 
but rather a rooted averſion to it. Among them, indeed, 
the ſocial appetite never reaches beyond their own 
horde. It is, therefore, too weak and too confined to 
diſpoſe them to unite in large communities; and of 
courſe, had all mankind been once in the ſavage ſtate, 
they never could have arrived at any confiderable de- 

ee of civilization. ! | 

Initead of truſting to any ſuch natural- progreſs, as 
is contended for, the Providence of Heaven, in pity to 
the human race, appears at different times, and 2 dif- 

erent 
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rage, ferent countries, to have raiſed up ſome perſons endowed 
Savanna- with ſuperior talents, or, in the language of poetry, ſome 
la-Mar: heroes, demi-gods, or god-like men, who having them- 
ſelves acquired ſome knowledge in nations already civi- 
lized, by uſeful inventions, legiſlation, religious inſtitu- 
tions, and moral arrangements, ſowed the firſt ſeeds of 
civilization among the hordes of wandering diſunited 
barbarians. Thus we find the Chineſe look up to their 
Fohee, the Indians to Brahma, the Perſians to Zoroaſter, 
the Chaldeans to Oanes, the Egyptians to Thoth, the 
Phenicians to Melicerta, the Scandiffavians to Odin, the 
Italians to Janus, Saturn, and Picus, and the Peruvians 
to Manco, In latter times, and almoſt within our own 
view, we find the barbarous nations of Ruſſia reduced to 
ſome order and civilization by the aſtoniſhing powers 
and exertions of Peter the Great. The endeavours of 
| ſucceeding monarchs, and eſpecially of the preſent em- 
preſs, have powerfully contributed to the improvement 
of this mighty empire. In many parts of it, however, 
we ſtill find the inhabitants in a ſtate very little ſuperior 
to ſavagiſm ; and through the moſt of it, the lower, 
and ko. pe the middling orders, appear to retain an al- 
see Ruſ- molt invincible averſion to all further progreſs*. A fact 
fia. which, when added to numerous others of a ſimilar na- 
ture which occur in the hiſtory of the world, ſeems to 
prove-indiſputably that there is no ſuch natural propen- 
lity to improvement in the human mind as we are taught 
by ſome authors to believe. The origin of ſavagiſm, if 
we allow mankind to have been at firſt civilized, is eaſi- 
ly accounted for by natural means: The origin of civili- 
zation, if at any period the whole race were ſavages, 
cannot, we think, be accounted for otherwiſe than by a 
miracle, or repeated miracles, 

To many perſons, in the preſent day eſpecially, the 
doctrine we have now attempted to eſtabliſh, will ap- 
pear very humiliating ; and perhaps it 1s this alone that 
has prevented many from giving the ſubject ſo patient 
a hearing as its importance ſeems to require. It is a 
faſhionable kind of philoſophy to attribute to the hu- 
man mind very pre-eminent powers ; which ſo flatter 
our pride, as in a great meaſure, perhaps, to pervert 
our reaſon, and blind our judgment. The hiſtory of 
the world, and of the diſpenſations of God to man, 
are certainly at variance with the popular doctrine re- 
ſpecting the origin of civilization; for if the human 
mind be poſſeſſed of that innate vigour which that doc- 
trine attributes to it, it will be extremely difficult to 
account for thoſe numerous facts which ſeem with irre- 
ſiſtible evidence to proclaim the contrary ; for that un- 
ceaſing care with which the Deity appears to have 

watched over us; and for thoſe various and important 
_ revelations He has vouchſafed to us. Let us rejoice and 
be thankful that we are men, and that we are Chriſtians; 
but let not a vain philoſophy tempt us to imagine that 
we are angels or gods, 

S1r46s-1/land, one of the ſmall iſlands in the South 
Sea, lying in S. Lat. 19. 1. W. Long. 169. 37. It 
1s about ſeven leagues in circuit, of a good height, and 
has deep water cloſe to its ſhores. Its interior parts are 
ſuppoſed to be barren, as there was no ſoil to be ſeen 
upon the coaſt ; the rocks alone ſupplying the trees with 
humidity. The inbabitants are exceedingly warlike and 
fierce, ſo that Captain Cook could not have any inter- 
courſe with them. 

SAVANNA-La-Mas, a town of Jamaica, ſituated in 

Vor. XVI. : 
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the county of Cornwall in that iſNand,—It is the county- S vnn, 
town, where the aſhze-courts are held, the laſt Tueſdays 
in March, June, September, and December. It has late- 


Savary. 
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ly been ornamented by an elegant court-houſe, and con- 


tains about 100 other honſes. It belongs to Weſtmore- 
land pariſh, in which are 89 ſugar-eſtates, 106 other eſ- 
tates, and 18,000 ſlaves. 

SAVANNAH, a port of entry and poſt-town in 
Georgia, formerly the metropolis of that ſtate. It i; 
ſitnated in Chatham county, on the ſouth ſide of Sava- 
nah river upon a bigh ſandy bluff, elevated about 50 
feet above the river, and 17 miles above its confluence 
with the ocean. The town is regularly laid out, in the 
form of a parallellogram, and contains 2,500 inhabi- 
tants ; about 80 or 90 of theſe are Jews. The public 
buildings are a Preſbyterian, an Epiſcopalian, a German 
Lutheran church, a Jewiſh ſynagogue, and a court- 
houſe. It is 120 miles from Auguſta, and 878 S. W. 
by S. of Philadelphia. W. Long. 101. 20. N. Lat. 32. o. 

SAVANNAH, a large navigable river of Georgia, 
which is formed by the union of the Tugelo and Keo- 
wee rivers, that riſe in the Appalachian mountains ; 
theſe confluent rivers aſſume the name of Savannah, 
which purſuing a 8. E. courſe, paſſes by Peterſburg, 
and receives from the N. W. Broad river, a conſidera- 
ble ſtream, thence continuing a 8. E. courſe, enters the 
Atlantic, in Lat. 32. after paſſing by Auguſta, Ebene- 
zer, and Savannah : to the latter it is navigable in large 
veſſels, having generally 16 feet water at half-tides, and 
in boats of 100 feet keel, carrying 80 or go hogſheads 
of tobacco, to Auguſta, where it is about 250 yards 
wide, and from 10 to 15 feet deep. The navigation is 
obſtructed about 3 miles above Auguſta, by falls, but 
after paſſing thele it is navigable to the mouth of Tugelo 
river. In high floods the ſalls are frequently paſſed by 
loaded boats. The great number of logs and ſtumps 
which are concealed under water, have often overlet 
boats ; and render the navigation of this river ſomewhat 
dangerous. In the year 1790 nearly 200 hogſheads of 
tobacco were loſt in paſſing down the river. 

SAVARY (James), an eminent French writer on 
the ſubject of trade, was born at Done, in Anjou, in 
1622. Being bred to merchandize, he continued in 
trade until 1658; when he left off the practice, to 
cultivate the theory. He had married in 1650; and in 
1660, when the king declared a purpoſe of aſhgning 
privileges and penſions to ſuch of his ſubjects as had 
twelve children alive, Mr Savary was not too rich to put 
in his claim to the royal bounty. He was afterwards 
admitted of the council for the reformation of com- 
merce ; and the orders which paſſed in 1670 were drawn 
up by his inſtructions and advice. He wrote Le Parſail 
Negociant, 4to ; and, Avis et conſei's fur ls plus in par- 
tantes maticres du Commerce, in 4tco. He died in 1690; 
and out of 17 children whom he had by one wife, let: 
11. Two of his ſons, James and Philemon Lewis, 
laboured jointly on a great work, Diftonaire Univer ſclle 
du Commerce, 2 vols folio. This work was begun by 
James, who was inſpector- general of the manutaQures 
at the cuſtomhouſe, Paris; who called in the aſſiſtance 
of his brother Philemon Lewis, although a canon of the 
royal church of St Maur; and by his death left him to 
finiſh it. This work appeared in 1723, and Philemon 


afterwards added a third ſupplemental volume to the 
Poſtlethwayte's Engliſh Dictionary of Trade 
and 


former. 
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provements, from Savary. 

SAvakv, an eminent French traveller and writer, 
was born at Vitre, in Brittany, about the year 1748. 
He ſtudied with applauſe at Rennes, and in 1776 tra- 
velled into Egypt, where he remained almoſt three years. 
During this period he was wholly engaged in the ſtudy 
of the Arabian language, in ſearching out ancient mo- 
numents, and in examining the national manners. Af. 
ter making himſelf acquainted with the knowledge and 
philoſophy of Egypt, he viſited the iſlands in the Ar- 
chipelago, where he ſpeat 18 months. On his return 
to France, in 1780, he publiſhed, 1. A Tranflation of 
the Koran, with a ſhort Life of Mahomet, in 1783, 
2 vols 8vo. 2. The Morality of the Koran, or a col- 
lection of the moſt excellent Maxims in the Koran; a 
work extracted from his tranſlation, which is eſteemed 
both elegant and faithful. 3. Letters on Egypt, in 3 
vols 8vo, in 1785. In theſe the author makes his ob- 
ſervations with accuracy, paints with vivacity, and 
renders intereſting every thing he relates. His deſcrip- 
tions are in general faithful, but are perhaps in ſome 
inſtances too much ornamented. He has been juſtly 
cenſured for painting modern Egypt and it inhabitants 
in too high colours, Theſe letters, however, were 
bought up by the curious public, and read with pleaſure 
and advantage. Encouraged by this flattering recep- 
tion, he prepared his letters upon Greece. He died ſoon 
after at Paris of a malady contracted from too intenſe 
application. A ſenſible obſtruction in the right lobe of 
the liver had made a deciſive progreſs, which the return 
of ſummer, ſome ſimple medicines, a ſtrict regimen, and 
travelling, ſeemed to remove. 

On his return into the country adjacent to Paris, 


his health however was ſtill doubtful; for it is well 


known that when the organization of one of the viſcera 
has been much deranged, deep traces of it will ever re- 
main. His active mind, however, made him regardleſs 


of his health, and he conceived it his duty to profit by 


thoſe appearances of recovery which he experienced at 
the cloſe of the ſummer and the beginning of autumn, 
to put into order his travels into the iſlands of the Archi- 
pelago, intended as a continuation of his letters on 
Egypt. His warmth of temper was exaſperated by 
ſome lively criticiſms which had been made on his for- 
mer productions, and he gave himſelf up to ſtudy with 
a degree of activity of which the conſequences were ſuf- 
ficiently obvious. An obſtruction in the liver again took 
place, and made a new progreſs ; his digeſtion became 
extremely languid ; ſleep quite forſook him, both by 
night and by day; a dry and troubleſome cough came 
on; his face appeared bloated, and his legs more and 
more inflamed. The uſe of barley-water and cream ot 
tartar ſtill however promoted, in ſome degree, the uri- 
nary ſecretions, and afforded ſome little „ bee of 
hope. In this ſituation he returned to Paris in the be- 
ginning of the year 1788, to attend to the publication 
of his new work concerning the iſlands of the Archipe- 
lago, particularly the ifle of Candia. He had then all 
the ſymptoms of a dangerous dropſy, which became 
ſtill more alarming from the very exhauſted ſtate of the 
viſcera, The right lobe of the liver was extremely hard 
and ſenſible. The patient had ſhiverings without any 
regular returns, and his ſtrength was undermined by a 
hectic fever. At the ſame time {till more uneaſy ſymp- 


davery. and Commerce, is a tranſlation, with conſiderable im- 
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toms took place, thoſe of a dropſy in the cheſt; but the $aucig 


circumſtances which deſtroyed all hope, and announced 
his approaching diſſolution, were a ſevere pain in the left 
ſide, with a very troubleſome cough, and a copious and 
bloc dy expectoration (in hepaticis, ſays Hippocrates, ſpu- 
tum cruentum mortiferum); his reſpiration became more 
and more difficult ; his ſtrength was exhauſted, and his 
death took place on the 4th of February 1788, attended 
with every indication of the moſt copious overflowing in 
the cheſt, and of an abſceſs in the liver.—Thus was de- 
ſtroyed, in the vig ur of his age, an author whoſe charac. 
ter and talents rendered him worthy of the happielt lot. 

Mr Savary's genius was lively and well cultivated ; 
his heart warm and benevolent ; his imagination vigo- 
rous ; his memory retentive. He was cheerful and open ; 
and had ſo great a talent for telling a (tory, that his com- 
pany was not leſs agreeable than inſtructive. He did not 
mingle much with the world, but was fatisfied with per- 
forming well the duties of a ſon, of a brother, and of a 
friend, 

SAUCISSE, or Saucisson, in mining, is a long 
pipe or bag made of cloth well pitched, or ſometimes of 

eather, of about an inch and a half diameter, filled with 
powder, going from the chamber of the mine to the en- 
trance of the gallery. It is generally placed in a wooden 
pipe called an auget, to prevent its growing damp. It 
ſerves to give fire to mines, caſſions, bomb-cheſts, &c, 

SAUC1SSON, is likewiſe a kind of faſcine, longer than 
the common ones; they ſerve to raiſe batteries and to 
repair breaches. They are alfo uſed in making epaule- 
ments, in ſtopping paſſages, and in making traverſes 
over a wet ditch, &c. 

SAVE, a river of Germany, which has its ſource in 
Upper Carniola, on the frontiers of Carinthia.—It runs 
through Carniola from weſt to eaſt, afterwards ſeparates 
Sclavonia from Croatia, Boſnia, and part of Servia, and 
then falls into the Danube at Belgrade. 

SAVER kxrouT. See CROUTE, 

SAVERNAKE-Foxksr is ſituated near Marlho- 
rouge in Wiltſhire, and is 12 miles in circumference, 
well ſtocked with deer, and delightful from the many 


viſtas cut through the woods and coppices with which 


it abounds. Eight of theſe viſtas meet, like the rays 
of a ſtar, in a point near the middle of the foreſt, where 
an octagon tower is erected to correſpond with the viſ- 
tas; through one of which is a view of Tottenham 
Park, Lord Aileſbury's ſeat, a ſtately edifice erected 
after the model, and under the direction, of the modern 
Vitruvius, the earl of Burlington, who to the ſtrength 
and convenience of the Engliſh architecture has added 
the elegance of the Italian. 

SAVILE (Sir George), afterwards marquis of Ha- 
lifax, and one of the greateſt ſtateſmen of his time, was 
born about the year 1630; and ſome time after his re- 
turn from his travels was created a peer, in conſidera- 
tion of his own and his father's merits. He was a ſtre- 
nuous oppoſer of the bill of excluſion ; but propoſed 
ſuch limitations of the duke of York's authority, as 
ſhould diſable him from doing any harm either in church 
or ſtate, as the taking out of his hands all power in 
eccleſiaſtical matters, the diſpoſal of the public money, 
and the power of making peace and war; and lodging 
theſe in the two houſes of parliament. After that bill 
was rejected in the houſe of lords, he preſſed them, 


though without ſucceſs, to proceed to the limitation 5 
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the duke's power; and began with moving, that during 
the king's life he might be obliged to live five hundred 
miles out of England. In Auguſt 1682 he was created 
a marquis, and ſoon after made privy-ſeal. Upon 
King James's acceſſion, he was made preſident of the 
council ; but on his refuſal to conſent to the repeal of 
the teſt, he was diſmiſſed from all public employments. 
In that aſſembly of the lords which met after king 
James's withdrawing himſelf the firſt time from White- 
hall, the marquis was choſen their preſideat ; and upon 
the king's return from Feverſham, he was ſent, together 
with the earl of Shrewſbury and lord Delamere, from 
the prince of Orange, to order his majeſty to quit the 
palace at Whitehall. In the convention of parliament 
he was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, and ſtre- 
nuouſly ſupported the motion for the vacancy of the 
throne, and the conjunctive ſovereignty of the prince and 
princeſs ; upon whoſe acceſſion he was again made pri- 
vy-ſeal. Yet, in 1689, he quitted the court, and became 
a zealous oppoſer of the meaſures of government till his 
death, which happened in April 1695. The rev. Mr 
Grainger obſerves, that © he was a perſon of unſettled 
principles, and of a lively imagination, which ſometimes 
got the better of his judgment. He would never loſe 
his jeſt, though it ſpoiled his argument, or brought his 
ſincerity or even his religion in queſtion, He was de- 
ſervedly celebrated for his parliamentary talents ; and in 
the famous conteſt relating to the bill of excluſion was 
thought to be a match for his uncle Shafteſbury. The 
pieces he has left us ſhow him to have been an ingenious, 
if not a maſterly writer; and his Advice to a Daughter 
contains more good ſenſe in fewer words than is, per- 
haps, to be found in any of his contemporary authors.“ 
His lordſhip alſo wrote, The Anatomy of an Equiva- 
lent; a Letter to a Diſſenter; a Rough Draught of a 
New Model at Sea; and Maxims of State; all which 
were printed together in one volume 8 vo. Since theſe 
were alſo publiſhed under his name the character of king 
Charles II. 8 vo; the Character of Biſhop Burnet, and 
Hiſtorical Obſervations upon the reigns of Edward I. 
IT. III. and Richard II. with Remarks upon their faith- 
fal Counſellors and falſe Favourites. 

SAVIN, in botany. See Junietrvs. ; 

SAVIOUR, an appelation peculiarly given to Jeſus 
Chriſt, as being the Meſſiah and Saviour of the world. 
See JESUS, 

Order of St $4r1ous, a religious order of the Romiſh 
Church, founded by St Bridget, about the year 1345, 
and ſo called from its being pretended that our Saviour 
himſelf declared its conſtitution and rules to the found- 
reſs. According to the conſtitutions, this is principally 
founded for religious women who pay a particular ho- 
nour to the holy virgin; but there are ſome monks of 
the order, to adminilter the ſacrament and ſpiritual aſ- 
ſiſtance to the nuns. 

SAUL the ſon of Kiſh, of the tribe of Benjamin, was 
the firſt king of the Iſraelites. On account of his diſo- 
bedient condud, the kingdom was taken from his family, 
and given to David. See the Firſt Book of Samuel. 

SAUL, otherwiſe called Paul. See Paur. 

 SAUMUR, a conſiderable town of France, in An- 
jou, and capital of the Saumarois, with an ancient caſ- 
tle. 'The town is ſmall, but pleaſantly fituated on the 
Loire, acroſs which is a long bridge, continued through 
a number of iflands. Saumur was anciently a molt im- 
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portant paſs over the river, and of conſequence was 
frequently and fiercely diſputed by either paity, during 
the civil wars of France in the ſixteenth century. The 
fortifications are of great ſtrength, and Henry the 
Fourth, on the reconciliation which took place between 
him and Henry the Third, near Tours, in 1589, de- 
manded that Saumur ſhould be delivered to him, as one 
of the cities of ſafety. The caſtle overlooks the town 
and river. It is built on a lofty eminence, and has a 
venerable and magnificent appearance, and was lately 
uſed as a priſon of ſtate, where perſons of rank were 
frequently confined. The kings of Sicily, and dukes 
of Anjou of the houſe of Valois, who deſcended from 
John king of France, often reſided in the caſtle of 
Saumur, as it conſtituted a part of their Angevin do- 
minions. E. Long. o. 2. N. Lat. 47. 15. 

SAUNDERS, a kind of wood brought from the Eall 
Indies, of which there are three kinds; white, yellow, 
and red. See PrtROCARPUs and SANTALUM. 

SAUNDERSON (Dr Robert), an eminent caſuiſt, 
was born at Rotherham, in Yorkſhire, on the 19th 
September 1587, and was deſcended of an ancient fa- 
mily. He attended the grammar-ſchool at Rotherham, 
where he made ſuch wonderful proficiency in the lan- 
Fraser, that at 13 it was judged proper to ſend him to 

incoln college, Oxford. In 1608 he was appointed 
logic reader in the ſame college. He took orders in 
1611, and was promoted ſucceſſively to ſeveral bene- 
fices. Archbiſhop Laud recommended him to king 
Charles I. as a profound caſuiſt; and that monarch, 
who ſeems to have been a great admirer of caſuiſtical 
learning, appointed him one of his chaplains* in 1631. 
Charles propoſed ſeveral caſes of conſcience to him, and 
received ſo great ſatisfaction from his anſwers, that at 
the end of his month's attendance he told him, that he 
would wait with impatience during the intervening 11 
months, as he was reſolved to be more intimately ac- 
quainted with him, when it would again be his turn to 
officiate. The king regularly attended his ſermons, and 
was wont to ſay, that * he carried his ears to hear other 
we but his conſcience to hear Mr Saunder- 

on.” 

In 1642 Charles created him regius proſeſſor of di- 
vinity at Oxford, with the canonry of Chriſt church an- 
nexed : but the civil wars prevented him till 1646 from 
entering on the office; and in 1648 he was ejected by 
the viſitors which the parliament had commiſſioned. He 
mult have ſtood high in the public opinion; tor in the 
ſame year in which he was appointed profeſſor of di- 
vinity, both houſes of parliament recommended him to 
the king as one of ther truſtees for ſettling the affairs 
of the church. The king, too, repoſed great confidence 
in his judgment, and frequently conſulted him about 
the ſtate of his affairs. When the parliament propoſed 
the abolition of the epiſcopal form or church-govern- 
ment as incompatible with monarchy, Charles deſired 
him to take the tubje&t under his conſideration and de- 
liver his opinion. He accordingly wrote a treatiſe en- 
titled, Epiſcopacy as eſtabliſhed by law in England not 
prejudicial to regal power. 

Dr Saunderſon was taken priſoner by the parlia- 
ment's troops and conveyed to Lincoln, in order to 
procure in exchange a Puritan divine named Clarz, 
whom the king's army bad taken. The exchange was 


agreed to, on condition that Dr Saunderſon's living 
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Saundetſon thould be reſtored, and his perſon and property remain 
unmoleſted. The firſt of theſe demands was readily 
complied with : and a ſtipulation was made, that the 
ſecond ſhould be obſerved ; but it was impoſſible to re- 


{train the licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiers. They entered 
his church in the time of divine ſervice, interrupted 
him when reading prayers, and even had the audacity 
to take the common prayer book from him, and to tear 
it to pieces. 

The Honourable Mr Boyle, having read a work of 
Dr Saunderſon's entitled De juramenti obligatione, was ſo 
much pleaſed, that he inquired at Biſhop Barlow, whe- 
ther he thought it was poſſible to prevail on the author 
to write Caſes of Conſcience, if an honorary penſion 
was aſſigned him to enable him to purchaſe books, and 
pay an amanuenſis. Saunderſon told Barlow, “ that if 
any future tract of his could be of any uſe to mankind, 
he would cheerfully ſet about it without a penſion.” 
Boyle, however, ſent him a preſent of 50l. ſenſible, vo 
doubt, that, like the other royaliſts, his finances could 
not be great. Upon this Saunderſon publiſhed his book 
De Conſcientia. 

When Charles II. was reinſtated in the throne, he re- 
covered his profeſſorſhip and canonry, and ſoon after 
was promoted to the biſhopric of Lincoln. During 
the two years and a half in which he poſſeſſed this new 
office, he ſpent a conſiderable ſum in augmenting poor 
vicarages, in repairing the palace at Bugden, &c. He 
cied January 29, 1662-3, in his 76th year. 

e was a man of great acuteneſs and ſolid judgment. 
© That ſtaid and well-weighed man Dr Savnderſon 
(ſays Dr Hammond) conceives all things deliberately, 
dwells upon them diſcreetly, diſcerns things that differ 
exactly, paſſeth his judgment rationally, and expreſſes 
it aptly, clearly, and honeſtly.” Being aſked, what 
books he had read molt ? he replied, that © hedid not 


read many books, but thoſe which he did read were 


well choſen and frequently peruſed.” Theſe, he ſaid, 
were chiefly three, Ariſtotle's Rhetoric, Aquinas's Se- 
cunda Secunde, and Tully's Works; eſpecially his Of- 
ces, which he had not read over lefs than 20 times, 
and could even, in his old age, recite without book.” 
He added, that “ the learned civilian Dr Zouch had 
written Elemenla juris prudentiæ, which he thought he 
could alſo ſay without book, and that no wile man 
could read it too often.“ 

It will now be proper to give a ſhort account of his 
works. 1. In 1615 he publiſhed Legice Artis Compen- 
dium, Which was the ſyſtem of lectures he had delivered 
in the Univerſity when he was logic-reader. 2. Ser- 
mons, amounting in number to 36, printed in 1681, 
tolio, with the author's life by Walton. 3. Nine Caſes 
of Conſcience reſolved ; firſt collected in one volume, in 
1678, 8Y0. 4. De juramenti obligatione. This book 
was tranſlated into Engliſh by Charles I. while a pri- 
loner in the Iſle of Wight, and printed at London in 
1665, v0. 5. De Olligaliane conſcientie. 6. Cenſure of 
Mr Antony Aſcham his book of the confuſions and 
revolutions of government. 7. Pax Ecelgſia concerning 
Predeſtination, or the five points. 8. Epiſcopacy, as 
Eſtabliſhed by Law in England, not prejudicial to the 

regal power, in 1661. Beſides theſe, he wrote two 
Diſcourſes in defence of Ulher's writings. 
_ Savxprercox (Dr Nicolas), was born at Thurlſtone 
n Yorkſhire in 1682, and may be conſidered as a 
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able. He loſt his fight by the ſmall-pox before he was 
a year old, But this diſaſter did not prevent him from 
ſearching after that knowledge for which nature had 
given him ſo ardent a deſire. He was initiated into 
the Greek and Roman authors at a free ſchool at Pen- 
niſton. After ſpending ſome years in the ſtudy of the 
languages, his father cho had a place in the exciſe) 
began to teach him the common rules of arithmetic. 
He ſoon ſurpaſſed his father; and could make long and 
difficult calculations, without having any ſenſible marks 
to aſſiſt his memory. At 18 he was taught the princi- 
ples of algebra and geometry by Richard Weſt of Un. 
doorbank, Eſqz who, though a gentleman of fortune, 
yet, being ſtrongly attached to mathematical learning, 
readily undertook the education of fo uncommon a 

enius. Saunderſon was alſo aſſiſted in his mathematical 

udies by Dr Nettleton. Theſe two gentlemen read 
books to him and explained them. He was next ſent 
to a private academy at Attercliff near Sheffield, where 
logic and metaphyſics were chiefly taught. But thele 
ſciences not ſuiting his turn of mind, he ſoon left the 
academy. He lived for ſome time in the country with. 
out any inſtructor; but ſuch was the vigour of his own 
mind, that few inſtructions were neceſſary: he only re- 
quired books and a reader. 

His father, beſides the place he had in the exciſe, 
poſſeſſed alſo a ſmall eſtate ; but having a numerous fa- 
mily to ſupport, he was unable to give him a liberal 
education at one of the univerſities. Some of his friends 
who had remarked his perſpicuous and intereſting man- 
ner of communicating his ideas, propoſed that he ſhould 
attend the univerſity of Cambridge as a teacher of ma- 
thematics. This propoſal was immediately put in exe- 
caution 3 and he was accordingly conducted to Cam- 
bridge in his 25th year by Mr Joſhua Dunn, a fellow- 
commoner of Chriſt's college. Though he was not re- 
ceived as a member of the college, he was treated with 
great attention and reſpect. He was allowed a cham- 
ber, and had free acceſs to the library. Mr Whiſton 
was at that time profeſſor of mathematics; and as he 
read lectures in the way that Saunderſon intended, it was 
naturally to be ſuppoſed he would view his project as 
an invaſion of his office. But, inſtead of meditating 
any oppoſition, the plan was no ſooner mentioned to 
him than he gave his conſent. Saunderſon's reputa- 
tion was ſoon ſpread through the univerſity. When 
his lectures were announced, a general curioſity was 
excited to hear ſuch intricate mathematical ſubje&s ex- 
plained by a man who had been blind from his infancy. 
The ſubject of his lectures was the Principia Mathematica, 
the Optics, and Arithmetica Univerſalis of Sir Iſaac 
Newton. He was accordingly attended by a very nu- 
merous audience. It will appear at firſt incredible to 
many that a blind man ſhould be capable of explaining 
optics, which requires an accurate knowledge of the 
nature of light and colours ; but we mult recollect, 
that the theory of viſion is taught entirely by lines, and 
is ſubject to the rules of geometry. : 

While thus employed in explaining the principles of 
the Newtonian philoſophy, he became known to its il- 
luſtrigqus author. He was alſo intimately acquainted 
with Halley, Cotes,,De Moivre, and other eminent ma- 
thematicians. When Whiflon was removed from his 
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$aynderſen profeſſorſhip, Saunderfon was univerſally allowed to be 
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the man beſt qualified for the ſucceſſion. But to enjoy 
this office, it was neceſſary, as the ſtatutes direct, that 
he ſhould be promoted to a degree. To obtain this pri- 
vilege the heads of the univerſity applied to their chan- 
cellor the duke of Somerſet, who procured the royal 
mandate to confer upon him the degree of malter of 
arts, He was then elected Lucaſian profeſſor of ma- 
thematics in November 1711, His inauguration ſpeech 
was compoſed in claſſical Latin, and in the ſtyle of 
Cicero, with whoſe works he had been much converſant. 
He now devoted his whole time to his lectures, and the 
inſtruction of his pupils. When George II. in 1728, 
viſited the Univerſity of Cambridge, he expreſſed a de- 
fire to ſee Profeſſor Saunderſon. In compliance with 
this deſire, he waited upon his majeſty in the ſenate- 
houſe, and was there, by the king's command, created 
doctor of laws. He was admitted a member of the Royal 
Society in 1736. 

Saunderſon was naturally of a vigorous conſtitution 
but having confined himſelf to a ſedentary lite, he at 
length became ſcorbutic. For ſeveral years he felt a 
numbneſs in his limbs, which, in the ſpring of 1739, 
brought on a mortification in his foot; and, untortu- 
nately, his blood was ſo vitiated by the ſcurvy, that 
aſſiſtance from medicine was not to be expected. When 
he was informed that his death was near, he remained 
for a little ſpace calm and ſilent; but he ſoon recovered 
his former vivacity, and converſed with his uſual eaſe. 
He died on the 19th of April 1739, in the 57th year 
of his age, and was buried at his own requeſt in the 
chancel at Boxworth. 

He married the daughter of the reverend Mr Dick- 
ens, rector of Box worth, in Cambridgeſhire, and by her 
had a ſon and daughter. 

Dr Saunderſon was rather to be admired as a man of 
wonderful genius and aſſiduity, than to be loved for 
amiable qualities. He ſpoke his ſentiments freely of 
characters, and praiſed or condemned his friends as 
well as his enemies without reſerve. 'This has been 
aſcribed by ſome to a love of defamation ; but perhaps 
with more propriety it has been attributed by others 
to an inflexible love of truth, which urged him upon all 
occaſions to ſpeak the ſentiments of his mind without 
diſguiſe, and without conſidering whether this conduct 
would pleaſe or give offence, His ſentiments were 
ſuppoſed unfavourable to revealed religion. It is ſaid, that 
he alleged he could not know God, becauſe he was blind, 
and could not ſee his works; and that, upon this, Dr 


_ Holmes replied, ** Lay your hand upon yourſelf, and 


the organization which you will feel in your own body 
will diflipate fo groſs an error.” On the other hand, 
we are informed, that he had deſired the ſacrament to 
be given him on the evening before his death. He 
was, however, ſeized with a delirium, which rendered 
this impoſlible, | 

He wrote a ſyſtem of algebra, which was publiſhed in 
2 volumes 4to, at London, after his death in the year 
1740, at the expence of the Univerſity of Cambrige. 

Dr Saunderſon invented for his own uſe a Palpable 
Arithmetic; that is, a method of performing operations 
in arithmetic ſolely by the ſenſe of touch. It conſiſted 
of a table raiſed upon a ſmall frame, ſo that he could 
apply his hands with equal eaſe above and below. On 
this table were drawn a great number of parallel lines 
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which were croſſed by others at right angles; the edges Saunderſor 
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of the table were divided by notches half an inch dif. 
tantfrom one another, and between each notchthere were 
five parallels ; ſo that every ſquare inch was divided in- 
to a hundred little ſquares. At each angle of the 
ſquares, where the parallels interſected one another, a 
hole was made quite through the table. In each hole 
he placed two pins, a big and a ſmall cne. It was by 
the various arrangements of the pins that Saunderſon 
performed his operations. A detcription of this me- 
thod of making calculations by his table is given under 
the article Buixp, no 38, though it is there by miltal:2 
ſaid that it was not of his own invention. 

His ſenſe of touch was ſo perfect, that he could diſ- 
cover with the greateſt exactaeſs the ſlighteſt inequality 
of ſurface, and could diſtinguiſh in the moſt finiſhed 
works the ſmalleſt overſight in the poliſh. In the ca- 
binet of medals at Cambridge he could fingle out the 
Roman medals with the utmoſt correctneſs; he could 
alſo perceive the ſlighteſt variation in the atmoſphere. 
One day, while ſome gentlemen were making obſerva- 
tions on the ſun, he took notice of every little cloud 
that paſſed over the ſun which could interrupt their 
labours. When any object paſſed before his face, even 
though at ſome diſtance, he diſcovered it, and could 
gueſs its ſize with conſiderable accuracy. When he 
walked, he knew when he paſſed by a tree, a wall, or a 
houſe. He made theſe diſtinctions from the different 
ways his face was affected by the motion of the air. 

His muſical ear was remarkably acute; he could diſ- 
tinguiſh accurately to the fifth of a note. In his youth 
he had been a performer on the flute ; and he had made 
ſuch proficiency, that if he had cultivated his talents 
in this way, he would probably have been as eminent 
in muſic as he was in mathematics. He recognized not 
only his friends, but even thoſe with whom he was 
ſlightly acquainted, by the tone of their voice; and he 
could judge with wonderful exactneſs of the fize of any 
apartment into which he was conducted. 

SAVONA, a large, handſome, populous, and ſtrong 
town of Italy, in the territory of Genoa, with two cat- 
tles, and a biſhop's ſee. It contains ſeveral handſome 
churches and well-built ſtructures. It was taken by the 
king of Sardinia in 1746, at which time it had a capacious 


harbour ; but the people of Genoa, being afraid that i: 


would hurt their own trade, choaked it up. It is ſeated 
on the Mediterranean ſea, in a well-cultivated country, 
abounding in filk and all kinds of gocd truit. E. Long, 
8. 14. N. Lat. 44. 21. 
SAVONAROLA (Jerome), a famous Italian monk, 
was born at Ferrara in 1452, and deſcended of a noble 
family. At the age of 22 he aſſumed the habit of a 
Dominican friar, without the knowledge of his parents, 
and diftinguithed himſelf in that order by his piety and 
ability as a preacher. Florence was the theatre where 
he choſe to appear; there he preached, confeſſed, and 
wrote. He had addreſs enough to place himſelf at the 
head of the faction which oppoſed the family of the 
Medici. He explained the Apocalypſe, and there found 
a prophecy which foretold the deſtruction of his oppo- 
nents. He predicted a renovation of the church, and 
declaimed with much ſeverity againſt the clergy and 
the court of Rome. Alexander VI. excommunicated 
him, and prohibited him from preaching. He derided 
the anathemas of the Pope: yet he forbore probes 
or 
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family then thonght of —_— him with his own 
weapons. Savonarola having poſted up a theſis as a 
ſubje& of diſputation, a Franciſcan, by their inſtigation, 
offered to prove it heretical, The Franciſcan was ſe- 
conded by his brother friars, and Savonarola by his ; 
and thus the two orders were at open war with each 
other. To ſettle the diſpute, and to convince their an- 
tagoniſts of the ſuperior ſanity of Savonarola, one of 
the Dominicans offered to walk through a fire; and 
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Savonarola for ſome time, and then reſumed his employment with 
more applauſe than before. The Pope and the Medici 


SAV 
la, the author of his life, has deſcribed him as an eminerit 
ſaint, He gravely informs us, that his heart was found 
in a river; and that he had a piece of it in his poſſeſſion, 
which had been very uſeful in curing diſeaſes, and eject. 
ing demons. He remarks, that many of his perſecutors 
came to a miſerable end. Savonarola has alſo been de- 
fended by Father Quetif, Bzovius, Baron, and other 
religious Dominicans, | 
He wrote a 8 number of books in favout of 
religion. He has left, 1, Sermons in Italian; 2. A 
Treatiſe entitled, Triumpbus crucis ; 3. Eruditorum Con- 


in order to prove his wickedneſs, a Franciſcan agreed feſſorum, and ſeveral others. His works have been pub» 


to the ſame experiment. The multitude, eager to wit- 
neſs ſo extraordinary a ſpectacle, urged both parties to 
come to a deciſion; and the magiſtrates were conſtrain- 
ed to give their conſent. Accordingly, Saturday the 
7th of April 1498 was fixed for the trial. On that 
day the champions appeared ; but when they ſaw one 
another in cold blood, and beheld the wood in flames, 
they were ſeized with fear, and were very anxious to 
eſcape by any ſubterfuge the imminent N into 
which they had raſhly thrown themſelves. e Do- 
minican pretended he could not enter the flames with- 
out the hoſt in his hand. This the magiſtrates obſtinate- 
ly refuſed to allow; and the Dominican's fortitude was 
not put to the reſt. The Franciſcans incited the mul- 
titude againſt their opponents, who accordingly aſſault- 
ed their monaſtery, broke open the gates which were 
ſhut againſt them, and entered by force. Upon this, 
the magiſtrates thought it neceſſary to bring Savonaro- 
la to trial as an impoſtor. He was put to the torture, 
and examined ; and the anſwers which he gave fully 
evinced that he was both a cheat and a fanatic. He 
boaſted of having frequent converſations with God, and 
found his brother friars credulous enough to believe 
him. One of the Dominicans, who had ſhared in his 
ſufferings, affirmed, that he ſaw the Holy Ghoſt in the 
ſhape of a dove, with feathers of gold and ſilver, twice 
in one day alight on the ſhoulder of Savonarola and 
peck his ear; he pretended alſo that he had violent 
combats with demons. John Francis Picus earl of Mi- 

randula, who wrote his life, aſſures us, that the devils 
which infeſted the convent of the Dominicans trembled 
at the ſight of friar. Jerome, and that out of vexation 
they always ſuppreſſed ſome letters of his name in pro- 
nouncing it. He expelled them from all the cells of 
the monaſtery, When he went round the convent 
ſprinkling holy water to defend the friars from the in- 
ſalts of the demons, it is ſaid the evil ſpirits ſpread 
thick clouds before him to prevent his PENN 
length, the pope Alexander VI. ſent the chief of the 
Dominicans, with biſhop Romolino, to degrade him 
from holy orders, and to deliver him up to the ſecular 
judges with his two fanatical aſſociates. They were 
condemned to be hanged and burned on the 23d May 
1498. Savenarola ſubmitted to the execution of the 
ſentence with great firmneſs and devotion, and without 
uttering a word reſfefting his innocence or his guilt. 
He was 46 years of age. Immediately after his death, 
his Confeſſion was publiſhed in his name. It contained 
many extravagancies, but nothing to deſerve ſo ſevere 
and infamous a puniſhment. His adherents did not fail 
to attribute to him the power of working miracles ; and 
ſo {trong a veneration had they for their chief, that they 
preſerved with pious.care any parts of his body which 
tkey could ſnatch ſrom the flames. The earl of Mirandu- 


liſhed at Leyden in 6 volumes 12mo. 

SAVORY, in botany. See SATURE1A, 

SAVOUR. See TasTe. . 

SAVOY, a duchy lying between France and Italy, 
and which takes its name trom the Latin Sabaadia, al- 
tered afterwards to Saboia, and Sabojia. 

This country was anciently inhabited by the Celtes, 
whoſe deſcendants therein were ſubdivided into the 
Allobroges, Nantuates, Veragri, Seduni, Salaſſi, Cen- 
trones, Garocelli, and ſome others of inferior note. 
Of all theſe the Allobroges were the moſt conſiderable. 
The reduction of theſe tribes, in which Julius Czfar 
had made a great progreſs, was completed under Au- 
guſtus. Atterwards this country ſhared the fate of the 
reſt of the weſtern empire, and was over-run by the 
northern barbarians. The Burgundians held it a con- 
ſiderable time; but when or how it firſt became a diſ- 
tin& earldom under the preſent family, is what hiſtori- 
ans are not agreed about: thus much, however, is cer- 
tain, that Amadzus I. who lived in the 12th century, 
was count of it. . In 1416, Amadzus VIII, was cre- 
ated by the emperor Sigiſmund duke of Savoy; and 
Victor Amadzus firſt took the title of king of Sicily, 
and afterwards of Sardinia, See SaRDix iA. Savoy 
was lately conquered by the French, and added to the 
republic as the eightieth department. As this ar- 
rangement, though decreed by the convention to laſt 
for ever, may probably be of ſhort duration, we ſhall 
write of the duchy as of an independent ſtate. Savoy, 
then, is bounded to the ſouth by France and Piedmont ; 


to the north by the lake of Geneva, which ſeparates it 


from Switzerland; to the weſt by France; and to the 
eaſt by Piedmont, the Milaneſe, and Switzerland; its 
greateſt length being about eighty-eight miles, and 
breadth about ſeventy-ſix, : 

As it lies among the Alps, it is full of lofty moun- 
tains, which in general are very barren : many of the 
higheſt of them are perpetually covered with ice and 
inow. The ſummit of thoſe called Montagnes Mau- 
dites, “ the curſed mountains,” are ſaid to be more 
than two Engliſh miles in perpendicular height above 
the level of the lake of Geneva, and the level itſelf is 
much higher than the Mediterranean. In ſome few of 
the valleys there is corn-land and paſture, and a good 
breed of cattle and mules ; and along the lake of Ge- 
neva, and in two or three other places, a tolerable wine 
is produced. Mount Senis or Cenis, between Savoy and 
Piedmont, over which the highway from Geneva to 
Turin lies, is as high, if not higher, than the Montagnes 
Maudites ; but of all the mountains of the Alps, the 
higheſt is mount Rochmelon, in Piedmont, between 
Fertiere and Novaleſe. The roads over theſe moun- 
tains are very tedious, diſagreeable, and dangerous, 
eſpecially as huge maſſes of ſnow, called by the Italians 

avalanc hes, 
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don into them from the impending precipices. 
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alanc her, and fragments of rocks, frequently you 
he 
way of travelling is either in ledges, chairs, or on the 
backs of mules: in ſome places the path on the brink 
of the precipices is ſo narrow, that there is but juſt 
room for a ſingle perſon to paſs. It begins to ſnow on 
theſe mountains commonly about the beginning of Oc- 
tober. In ſummer, in the months of July, Auguſt, 
and September, many of them yield very fine =o 
with a great variety of flowers and herbs; and others 
box-wood, walnuts, cheſnuts, and pines. The height 
and different combinations of theſe mountains, their 
towering ſummits riling above one another, and co- 
vered with ſnow the many cataracts or falls of water, 
the noiſe and rapidity of- the river Arc, the froth and 
mou tincture of its water, the echoes of its numerous 
reams tumbling from cliff to cliff, form altogether a 
very romantic ſcene. Theſe mountainous tracts, not- 
withſtanding their height, are not altogether free from 
thunder in ſummer, and are alſo much expoſed to thick 
clouds, which ſometimes ſettle unexpectedly on them, 
and continue ſeveral days. There are ſome wolves 
among the thickets ; and they abound with hares, ru- 
picapras or chamois, and marmottes. In the lower 
parts of Savoy, there are alſo bears, wild boars, deer, 
and rabbits; and among the deſolate mountains are 
found great quantities of rock-cryſtal. In the glacieres 
or ice-valleys, between the high mountains, the air is 
extremely cold, even in the months of July and Auguſt. 
The ſurface of theſe ice-valleys looks like a ſea or lake, 
which, after being agitated by fierce and contrary winds, 
has been frozen all at once, interſperſed with hideous 
cracks and chaſms. The noiſe of theſe cracks, when 
firſt made by the heat of the noon day ſun, and re- 
verberated by the ſurrounding rpcks and mountains, 1s 
aſtoniſhing. The height of the impending mountains 
is ſuch, that the ſun's rays ſeldom reach the ice-valleys, 
except a few hours in the middle of ſummer. The 
avalanches or ſnow-balls, which the leaſt concuſſion of 
the air will occaſion, tumble down the mountains with 
amazing rapidity, continually increaſing, and 3 
all before them. People have been taken out alive, af- 
ter being buried ſeveral days under them. The moun- 
tainous nature of this duchy renders the plough an uſe- 
leſs inſtrument of agriculture. The peaſants break up 
the hungry ſoil with the pickaxe and ſpade, and to im- 
prove it carry up mould and dung in baſkets. For the 
purpoſe of preſerving it from drought in the ſpring and 
ſummer, they cut ſmall reſervoirs above it, the water of 
which may be let out at will; and to prevent the earth 
From giving way, break the declivity of the mountains 
by building walls on the ſide for its ſupport, which fre- 
quently * N the appearance of ancient fortification, 
and are a very pleaſing deception to travellers. The 
Savoyards carry cheir better ſort of cheeſe into Piedmont, 
as the flavour is much eſteemed there; but they gain 
more by their ſkins of bears, chamois, and bouquetins 
(a ſpecies of the wild goat), or by the ſale of growſe 
and pheaſants, which they carry in great numbers to 
Turin. | | 
The chief rivers are the Rhone, which, on the fide 
of Geneva, ſeparates Savoy from France ; the Arve, 
which has ſome particles of gold in its ſands; the 
Iſere, the Seran, the Siers, and the Arc. There are 
alſo a great many lakes in this country, which yield 
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plenty of fiſh, but none of them are very large, toge- 
_ with medicinal and reciprocating ſprings and hot 
aths. 

The language of the common people is a corrupt 
French ; but the better ſort, and thoſe who live in the 
77 cities, ſpeak as good French as they do in Paris 
itſelf. 

In their temper, however, and diſpoſition, the Sa- 
voyards reſ:mble the Germans more than the French, 
retaining {till much of the old German honeſty and 
ſimplicity of manners, which no doubt is partly owing 
to the poverty and barrenneſs of the country. To this 
alſo, joined to their longevity and the fruitfulne(s of 
their women, which are the effects of their cheerful 
diſpoſition, healthy air, activity, temperance, and ſo- 
briety, it is owing that great numbers of them are 
obliged to go abroad in queſt of a livelihood, which they 
earn, thoſe at leaſt who” have no trades, by ſhowing 
marmottes, cleaning ſhoes, ſweeping chimneys, and the 
like. It is ſaid, that there are generally about 18,000 
of them, young and old, about Paris. In ſummer 
they lie in the ſtreets, and in winter, forty, fifty, or 
ſixty of them lodge together in a room : they are ſo 
honeſt that they may be truſted to any amount, The 
children are often carried abroad in baſkets before they 
are able to walk, In many villages of Savoy there is 
hardly a man to be ſeen throughout the year, excepting 
a month or two. Thoſe that have families generally 
ſet out and return about the ſame ſeaſon, when their 
wives commonly lie in, and they never fail to bring 
home ſome part of their ſmall earnings. Some of them 
are ſuch conſummate maſters of economy, that they 
ſet up ſhops and make fortunes, and others return home 
with a competency for the reſt of their days. An old 
man is often diſpatched with letters, little preſents, and 
ſome money, from the younger ſort, to their parents 
and relations, and brings back with him freſh colonies, 
letters, meſſages, and news. The cultivation of their 
grounds, and the reaping and gathering in of the har- 
veſt and vintage, are generally left to the women and 
children ; but all this is to be underſtood of the moun- 
tainous parts cf Savoy, Great numbers of the moun- 
taineers of both ſexes are ſaid to be lame and deformed ; 
and they are much ſubje&t to a kind of wens, which 
grow about their throats, and very much disfigure them, 
eſpecially the women ; but that is the only inconvenience 
they feel from them. | 

The nobility of Savoy, and the other dominions of 
the king of Sardinia, labour under great hard ſhips and 
reſtrictions, unheard of in other countries, which we 
have not room here to particularize. A minute account 
of them will be found in Mr Keyſler's Travels. In ſhort, 
the king has left neither liberty, power nor much pro- 
perty, to any but himſelf and the clergy, whoſe over- 
grown wealth he has alſo greatly curtailed. 

No other 1eligion is profeſſed or tolerated in Savoy 
but that of the church of Rome. The decrees, how- 
ever, of the council of Trent are not admitted; nor 
are the churches aſylums for malefactors. 

This duchy is divided into thoſe of Chablais, Gene- 
vois, and Savoy Proper, the counties of Tarantaiſe and 
Maurienne, and the barony of Faucigny. 


SAURIN (James), a celebrated preacher, was born 


at Niſmes in 1677, and was the ſon of a proteſtant law- 


yer of conſiderable eminence. He applied to his 92 | 
with . 
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Saurin. with great ſucceſs ; but at len 
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being captivated with 
a military life, he relinquiſhed them for the profeſſion 
of arms. In 1694 he made a campaign as a cadet in 


lord Galloway's company, and ſoon afterwards obtained 


a pair of colours in the regiment of colonel Renault 
which ſerved in Piedmont. But the duke of Savoy hav- 
ing made peace with France, he returned to Geneva, 
and reſumed the ſtudy of philoſophy and theology un- 
der Turretin and other profeſſors. In 1700 he viſited 
Holland, then went to England, where he remained for 
ſeveral years, and married. In 1705 he returned to the 
Hague, where he fixed his reſidence, and preached with 
the moſt unbounded applauſe. To an exterior appear- 
ance highly prepoſſeſſing, he added a ſtrong harmonious 
voice. The ſublime prayer which he recited before 
his ſermon was uttered in a manner highly affecting. 
Nor was the attention excited by the prayer diſſipated 
by the ſermon : all who heard it were charmed; and 
thoſe who came with an intention to criticiſe, were car- 
ried along with the preacher and * their deſign. 
Saurin had, however, one fault in his delivery; he 
did not manage his voice with ſufficient ſkill, He ex- 
hauſted himſelf ſo much in his prayer and the begin- 
ning of his ſermon, that his voice grew feeble towards 
the end of the ſervice. His ſermons, eſpecially thoſe 
publiſhed during his life, are diſtinguiſhed for juſtneſs 
of thought, force of reaſoning, and an eloquent unat- 
fected ſtyle. 

The firſt time that the celebrated Abaddie heard him 
preach, he exclaimed, © Is it an angel or a man who 
ſpeaks ? Saurin died on the zoth of December, 1730, 
aged 53 years. | | 

He wrote, 1. Sermons, which were publiſhed in 12 
vols 8vo and 12mo; ſome of which diſplay great genius 
and eloquence, and others are compoſed with negligence. 
One may obſerve in them the imprecations and the aver- 
fion which the Calviniſts of that age were wont to utter 
againſt the Roman Catholics, Saurin was, notwith- 
ſtanding, a lover of toleration : and his ſentiments on 
this ſubje& gave great offence to ſome of his fanatical 
brethren, who attempted to obſcure his merit, and em- 
hitter his life. They found fault with him becauſe 
he did not call the pope Antichriſt, and the Romiſh 
church the whore of Babylon. But theſe prophetic me- 
taphors, however applicable they may be, were certainly 
not intended by the benevolent religion of Jeſus to be 
bandied about as terms of repreach ; which would teach 
thoſe to rail who uſe them, and irritate, without con- 
vincing, thoſe to whom they were applied. 

Saurin, therefore, while he perhaps interpreted theſe 
metaphors in the ſame way with his oppoſers, diſcovered 
more of the moderaticn of the Chriſtian ſpirit. Five 
volumes of his ſermons were publiſhed in his life, the 
reſt have been added fince his deceaſe. 

2. Diſcourſes Hiſtorical, Critical, and Moral, on the 
moſt memorable Events of the Old and New Teſtament. 
This is his greateſt and mqꝗſt valuable work. It was 
printed firſt in two volumes folio. As it was left unfi- 
Tiſhed, Beauſobre and Roques undertook a continua- 
tion of it, and increaſed it to four volumes, It is full 
cf learning : it is indeed a collection of the opinions of 
the beſt authors, both Chriſtian and Heathen ; of the 
phil -fophers, hiſtorians, and critics, in every ſubject 
which the author examines. 3. The State of Chriſtiani- 
ty in France, 1725, 8yo. In this book he diſcuſſes 

, | 
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many important points of controverſy, and calls in Saurin. 
queſtion the truth of the miracle ſaid to be performed wv 


SAU 


on La Foſle at Paris. 4. An Abridgment of Chriſtian 
Daun and Morality, in the form of a Catechiſm, 
1722, 8yo. He afterwards publiſhed an abridgment' 
of this work. | 

A Diflertation which he publiſked on the Expedi- 
ency of ſometimes diſguifing the Truth, raiſed a multi- 
tude of enemies againſt him. In this diſcourſe his plan 
was, to ſtate the arguments of thoſe who affirm that, in 
certain caſes it is lawful to diſguiſe truth, and the an- 
ſwers of thoſe who maintain the contrary. He does 
not determine the queſtion, but ſeems, however, to in- 
cline to the firſt opinion, He was immediately attacked 
by ſeveral adverſaries, and a long controvery enſued; _ 
but his doctrines and opinions were at length publicly 
approved of by the ſynods of Campen and of the Hague. 

The ſubject of this controverſy has long been agitated, 
and men of equally good principles have ſupported op- 
polite ſides. It would certainly be a dangerous maxim 
that falſhood can ever be lawful, There may, indeed, 
be particular caſes, when the motives to it are of ſuch 
a nature as to diminiſh its criminality in a high degree; 
but to leſſen its guilt is a very different thing from juſ- 
tifying it by the laws of morality. 

Savxin (Joſeph), a | ——— of the academy of 
Sciences at Paris, was born at Courtouſon in the prin- 


cipality of Orange, in 1659. His father, who was a 


miniſter at Grenoble, was his firſt preceptor. He made 
rapid progreſs in his ſtudies, and was admitted miniſter 
of Eure in Dauphiny when very young: but having 
made uſe of ſome violent expreſſions in one of his ſer- 
mons, he was obliged to quit France in 1683. He re- 
tired to Geneva, and thence to Berne, where he obtain- 
ed a conſiderable living. He was ſcarcely ſettled in his 
new habitation, when ſome theologians raiſed a perſe- 
cution againſt hin. Saurin, hating controverſy, and 
diſguſted with Switzerland, where bis talents were en- 
tirely concealed, repaired to Holland. He returned 
ſoon after to France, and ſurrendered himſelf into the 
hands of Boſſuet biſhop of Meaux, who obliged him to 
make a recantation of his errors. This event took 
place in 1690. His enemies, however, ſuſpected his 
ſincerity in the abjuration which he had made. It was 
a general opinion, that the deſire of cultivating ſcience 
in the capital of France had a greater effect in pro- 
ducing this change than religion. Saurin, however, 
ipeaks of the reformers with great aſperity, and con- 
demns them for going too far. Deceived in my 
opinions concerning the rigid ſyſtem of Calvin, I no 
longer regarded that reformer in any other light but 
as one of thoſe extravagant geniuſes who are carried 
beyond the bounds of truth. Snch appeared to me in 
general the founders of the reformation ; and that juſt 
idea which I have now obtained of their character has 
enabled me to ſhake off a load of prejudices. I ſaw in 
molt of the articles which have ſeparated them from us, 
fuch as the invocation of ſaints, the worſhip of images, 
the diſtinction of meats, &c. that they had much exag- 
gerated the inevitable abuſes of the people, and imputed 
theſe to the Romiſh church, as if ſanctioned by its 
doctrines, Beſides, that they have miſrepreſented thoſe 
doctrines which were not connected with any abuſe. 
One thing which ſurpriſed me much when my eyes be- 
gan to open, was the falſe idea, though in 1 
u 
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ſull of reſpect, for the word of God, which the reform- 
ers entertained of the perfection and perſpicuity of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the manifeſt miſinterpretation of 
paſſages which they bring to ſupport that idea oy that 
miſinterpretation is a point which can be proved). Two 
or three articles ſtill raiſed ſome objections in my mind 
againſt the Romiſh church; to wit, Tranſubſtantiation, 
he adoration of the ſacrament, and the infallibility of 
the church. The adoration of the ſacrament I conſi- 
dered as idolatry, and, on that account, removed from 
her communion. But ſoon after, the Expoſition of the 
biſhop of Meaux, a work which can never be ſufhciently 
admired, and his Treatiſe concerning changes, reverſed 
all my opinions, and rendered me an enemy to the Re- 


formation.“ It is ſaid alſo, that Saurin appeaſed his con- 
ſcience by reading Poiret's Cogitationes rationales. 


This 
book is written with a view to vindicate the church of 
Rome from the charge of idolatry. 

If it was the love of diſtinction that induced Saurin to 
return to the Romiſh church, he was not diſappointed ; 
for he there met with protection and ſupport. He was 
favourably received by Louis XIV. obtained a penſion 
from him, and was treated by the Academy of Sciences 
with the moſt flattering reſpect. At that time (1717), 
geometry formed his principal occupation. He adorn- 
ed the Journal der Savant with many excellent treatiſes; 
and he added to the memoirs of the Academy many 


intereſting papers. . Theſe are the only works which he 


has left behind him. He died at Paris on the 2gth De- 
cember 1737, in his 78th year, of a fever. He married 
a wife of the family of Crouſas in Switzerland, who bore 
him a ſon, Bernard Joſeph, diſtinguiſhed as a writer for 
the theatre. 

Saurin was of a bold and impetuous ſpirit. He had 
that lofty deportment which is generally miſtaken for 
pride. His philoſophy was r e z his opinions of 


men were not very favourable ; and he often delivered 
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them in their preſence : this created him many enemies. 
His memory was attacked after his deceaſe. A letter 
was printed in the Mercure Suiſſe, ſaid to be written by 
Saurin from Paris, in which he acknowledges that he 
had committed ſeveral crimes which deſerved death. 
Some Calviniſt miniſters publiſhed in 1757 two or three 
pamphlets to prove the authenticity of that letter ; but 
Voltaire made diligent enquiry not only at the place 
where Saurin had been diſcharging the ſacerdotal office, 
but at the Deans of the clergy of that department. 
They all exclaimed againſtan noputation ſo opprobrious. 
It mult not, however, be concealed, that Voltaire, in 


the defence which he has publiſhed in his general hiſtory 


of Saurin's conduct, leaves ſome unfavourable impreſ- 
ſions upon the reader's mind. He infinuates, that Sau- 
rin ſacrificed his religion to his intereſt ; that he played 


upon Boſſuet, who believed he had converted a clergy- 


man; when he had only given a little fortune to a phi- 


loſopher. | 


SAURURUS, in botany: A genus of the tetragy- 
nia order, belonging to the heptandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the ſecond or- 
The calyx is a catkin, with uniflorous 
ſcales : there is no corolla; there are four germina, and 


four monoſpermous berries. 


SAUVAGESIA, in botany: A genus of the mo+ 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natur 
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method ranking with thele 
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of which the order is doubtful, The corolla is penta- Sau Tour 


petalous and fringed ; the calyx pentaphyllous ; the nec- 


tarium the ſame, having its leaves placed alternately QZ 


with the p:tals ; the capſule unilocular, 

SAUVEUR (Joſeph), an eminent French mathe- 
matician, born at La Fleche in 1658. He was abſo- 
lutely dumb until he was ſeven years of age ; and even 
then his organs of ſpeech did not diſengage themſelves 
ſo freely, but that he was ever after obliged to ſpeak 
with great deliberation. Mathematics were the only 
ſtudies he had any reliſh for, and theſe he cultivated 
with extraordinary ſucceſs; ſo that he commenced 
teacher at 20 years of age, and was ſo ſoon in vogue, 
that he had prince Eugene for his ſcholar. He was 
made mathematical profeſſor in the royal college in 
1686; and ten years after was admitted a member of 
the Academy of Sciences. He died in 1716; and his 
writings, which conſiſt rather of detached papers than 
of connected treatiſes, are all inſerted in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences. He was twice married ; 
and by the laſt wife had a ſon, who, like himſelf, was 
dumb for the firit {even years of his life. 

SAW, an inſtrument which ſerves to cut into pieces 
ſeveral ſolid matters; as wood, ſtone, ivory, &c. 

The beſt ſaws are of tempered ſteel ground bright 
and ſmooth : thoſe of iron are only hammer-hardened : 
hence the firſt, beſides their being ſtiffer, are likewile 
tound ſmoother than the laſt. They are known to be 
well hammered by the ſtiff bending of the blade; and 
to be well and evenly ground, by their bending equally 
in a bow. | i 

Saw-fiſh. See PRisris. 

SAXE (Maurice count of), was born the 13th Oa- 
tober 1696. He was the natural ſon of Frederic Au- 
gultas II. elector of Saxony, and king of Poland, 
and of the counteſs of Konigſmarc, a Swediſh lady, 
celebrated both for her wit and beauty. He was edu- 
cated along with Frederic Auguſtus the electoral prince, 
afterwards king of Poland. His infancy announced the 
future warrior. Nothing could prevail on him to apply 
to his ſtudies but the promiſe of being allowed, after he 
had finiſhed his taſk, to mount on horle-back or exerciſe 
himſelf with arms. | 

He ſerved his firſt campaign in the army commanded 
by prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, when 
only twelve years old. He ſignalized himſelf at the 


ſieges of Tournay and Mons, and particularly at the 


battle of Malplaquet. In the evening of that memo- 
rable day, he was heard to ſay, © Pm content with my 
day's work.” During the campaign of 1710, prince 
Eugene and the duke of Marlborough made many 
public encomiums on his merit. Next year the young 
count accompanied the king of Poland to the ſiege of 
Stralſund, the ſtrongeſt place in Pomerania, and 6gi!- 
played the greateſt intrepidity. He ſwam acroſs the 
river in ſight of the enemy, with a piſtol in his hand. 
His valour ſhone no leſs conſpicuous on the bloody day 
of Gaedelbuſck, where he commanded a regiment of 
cavalry. He had a horſe killed under bim, after 1:2 
had three times rallied his regiment, and led them.on 
to the charge, 1 
Soon atter that campaign, his mother prevailed on 
him to marry the counteſs of Lubin, a lady both rich 
and beautiful. This union laſted but a ſhort time. Ia 


1721, the count procured a diſſolution of the marriage: 
a lep 
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a ſtep of which he afterwards repented. The counteſs 


leſt him with regret; but this did not prevent her from 


marrying ſoon after. The count of Saxe was too fond 
of pleaſure and variety to ſabmit to the duties which 
marriage impoſes. In the midſt, however, of the plea- 
ſures in which he ſometimes indulged, he never loſt 
ſight of his profeſion. He carried along with him 
wherever he went a library of military books ; and even 
when he ſeemed moſt taken up with his pleaſures, he 
never failed to ſpend an hour or two in private ſtndy. 

In 1717 he went to Hungary, where the emperor had 
an army of 15,000 men under the command of prince 
Eugene. Young count Saxe was preſent at the ſiege of 
Belgrade, and at a battle which the prince gained over 
the Turks. On his return to Poland in 1718, he was 
made a knight of the golden eagle. | 

The wars in Europe being concluded by the treaties 
of Utrecht and Poſſarowita, count Saxe went to France. 
He had always profeſſed a partiality for that country. 
French, indeed, was the only foreign language which 
during his infancy he was willing to learn. He ſpeat his 
whole time during the peace in ſtudying mathematics, 
fortification, and mechanics, ſciences which exactly ſuite 
ed his genius. The mode of exerciſing troops had ſtruck 
his attention when very young. At 16 he invented 2 
new exerciſe, which was, taught in Saxony with the 
greateſt ſucceſs, Having obtained a regiment in France 
in 1722, he formed it himſelf according to his new plan. 
From that moment the Chevalier Follar, an excellent 
judge of military talents, predicted that he would be a 
great man. 

In 1726 the States of Courland choſe him for their 
ſovereign. But both Poland and Ruffia roſe in arms 
to oppoſe him. The Czarina wiſhed to beſtow the 
duchy on Menzikoff, a happy adventurer, who from a 
paſtry-cook's boy became a general and a prince. Menzi- 
koff ſent 800 Ruſſians to Milan, where they beſieged 
the new-choſen duke in his palace. Count Saxe, who 
had only 60 men, defended himſelf with aſtoniſhing in- 
trepidity. The ſiege was raiſed, and the Ruſſians obliged 
to retreat. Soon aſter he retired to Uſmaiz, and pre- 
pared to defend his people againſt the two hoſtile na- 
tions. Here he remained with only zoo men, till the 
Ruſſian general approached at the head of 4000 to 
force his retreat. 'That general invited the count to a 
conference, during which he intended to ſurpriſe him, 
and take him priſoner. The count, informed of the 
plot, reproached him for his baſeneſs, and broke up the 
conference. About this time he wrote to France for men 
and money. Mademoiſelle le Couvreur, a famous actreſs, 
pawned her jewels and plate, and ſent him the ſum of 
40,000 livres. This actreſs had formed his mind for 
the fine arts. She had made him read the greater part 
of the French poets, and given him a taſte for the 
theatre, which he retained even in the camp. The 
count, unable to deſend himſelf againſt Ruſſia and Po- 
land, was obliged in the year 1729 to leave his new do- 
minions, and retire into France. It is ſaid that Anne 
Iwanowa, ducheſs dowager of Courland, and ſecond 


daughter of the czar Iwan Alexiowitz, had given him 


hopes of marriage, and abandoned him at that time 
becauſe ſhe deſpaired of fixing his wavering paſſion.— 

This inconſtancy loſt him not only Courland, but the 
throne of Ruſſia itſelf, which that Princeſs afterwards 
filled. 
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Count Saxe, thus ſtript of his territories, devoted Saxe. 
himſelf for ſome time to the ſtudy of mathematics. He 


compoſed alſo, in 13 nights, and during the intervals 

of an ague, his Reveries, which he corrected afterwards. 

This book is written in an incorrect but forcible ſtyle ; 

it is full of remarks both new and profound, and is 
equally uſeful to the ſoldier and the general. 

The death of the king of Poland his father, in 1733, 
kindled a new war in Europe. His brother, the elector 
of Saxony, offered him the command of all his forces, 
but he preferred the French ſervice, and repaired to the 
marechal of Berwick's army, which was encamped on 
the Rhine. Count,” ſaid that general, who was 
preparing to attack the enemy's entrenchments at Et- 
linghen, “I was going to ſend for 3000 men, but your 
arrival is of more value than theirs.” When the attack 
began, the count, at the head of a regiment of grena- 
diers, forced the enemy's lines, and by his bravery de- 
cided the victory. He behaved at the ſiege of Philipſ- 
burgh with no leſs intrepidity. For theſe ſervices he 
was, in 1734, rewarded with the rank of lieutenant-ge- 


neral. Peace was concluded in 1936 ; but the death of 


Charles VI. emperor of Germany kindled a new war al- 
moſt immediately. 

Prague was beſieged by the count of Saxe in 1941, 
near the end of November, and taken the ſame month 
by aſſault. The conqueſt of Egra followed that of 
Prague. It was taken a few days after the trenches were 
opened. This ſucceſs gave ſo much joy to the Emperor 
Charles VII. that he wrote a congratulatory letter to 
the conqueror with his own hands. 

In 1744 he was made marechal of France, and com- 
manded a part of the French army in Flanders. During 
that campaign he diſplayed the greateſt military con- 
duct. Though the enemy was ſuperior in number, he 
obſerved their motions ſo ſkilfully that they could do 


nothing, | 

In Mary 1745, an alliance was concluded at War- 
ſovia between the queen of Hungary, the king of 
England, and the States of Holland. The ambaſſador 
of the States General, meeting marechal Saxe one day 
at Verſailles, aſked his opinion of that treaty. « 1 
think (ſays he), that if the king my maſter would give 


me an unlimited commiſſion, I would read the original 


at the Hague before the end of the year.” This anſwer 
was not a bravado; the marechal was capable of per- 

forming it. 

He went ſoon after, though exceedingly ill, to tak 
the command of the Fc army in - 6 Low Coun- 
tries. A gentleman, ſeeing the feeble condition in 
which he lelt Paris, aſked him how he could in that ſi- 
tuation undertake ſo great an enterpriſe ? / The queſtion 
replied he) is not about living, but ſetting out.” — 
n after the opening of the campaign, the- battle of 
Fontenoy was fought. Marechal Saxe was at the point 
of death, yet he cauſed himſelf to be put into a litter, 
and carried round all the poſts. During the action he 
mounted on horſeback, thongh he was ſo very weak 
that his attendants dreaded every moment to ſee him 
expire. The victory of Fontenoy, owing entirely to his 
1 and capacity, was followed by the reduction 
of Tournay, Bruges, Ghent, Oudenarde, Oſtend, Ath, 
and Bruſſels: this laſt city was taken on the 28th Febru- 
ary 1746; and very ſoon after the king ſent to the mare- 
chal a letter of naturalization conceived in the moſt 
flattering 


ate, 


Aaßtering terms. The ſucceeding campaigns 
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gained 


wo him additional honours. After the victory of Raucoux, 


which he gained on the 11th October 1746, the * 
e 


France made him' a preſent of fix pieces of cannon. 
was, on the 12th of January of the following year, created 
marechal of all the French armies, and, in 1748, com- 
mander-general of all thoſe parts of the Netherlands 
which were lately conquered. 

Holland now began to tremble for her ſafety, Mae- 
ſtricht and Bergen-op-Zoom had already fallen, and no- 
thing but misfortunes ſeemed to attend the further pro- 
ſecution of the war, The States General, therefore, of- 
fered terms of peace, which were accepted, and a 
treaty concluded on the 18th October 1748. 

Marechal Saxe retired to Chambord, a country ſeat 


which the king of France had given him. Some time 


after he went to Berlin, where the king of Pruflia re- 
ceived him as Alexander would have received Cæſar.— 
On his return to France, he ſpent his time among men 
of learning, artiſts, and philoſophers. He died of a fever, 
on the zoth November 1750, at the age of 54. 

Some days before his death, talking to M. Senac his 
phyſician about his life, „It has been (ſays he) an 
excellent dream.” He was remarkably careful of the 
lives of his men. One day a general officer was pointing 
out to him a poſt which would have been of great uſe. 
* It will only coſt you (ſays he) a dozen grenadiers.“ 
„That would do very well,” replied the marechal, 


were it only a dozen lieutenant-generals.” | 


It was impoſſible for marechal Saxe, the natural 
brother of the king of Poland, elected ſovereign of 
Courland, and poſſeſſed of a vigorous and reſtleſs ima- 
gination, to be deſtitute of ambition. He conſtantly 
entertained the notion that he would be a king. After 
loſing the crown of Ruſſia by his inconſtancy in love, he 
formed, it is ſaid, the project of aſſembling the Jews, 
and of being the ſovereign of a nation which for 1700 
years had neither poſſelfed chief nor country. When 
this chimerical idea could not be realized, he caſt his 
eyes upon the kingdom of Corſica. After failing in 
this project alſo, he was buſily employed in planning a 
ſettlement in ſome part of America, particularly Brazil, 
when death ſurpriſed him. | 

He had been educated and died in the Lutheran re- 
ligion. „It is a pity (ſaid the queen of France, when 
ſhe heard of his death) that we cannot ſay a tingle 
De profundis (prayer for the dead) for a man who has 
made us ſing ſo many Te Deum.“ All France la- 
mented his death. | 

By his will, which is dated at Paris, March tr, 1748, 
he directed that his body ſhould be buried in quicklime: 
« that nothing (ſays he) may remain of me in this 
world but the remembrance of me among my friends.” 
Theſe orders, however, were not complied with; for 
his body was embalmed, put into a leaden cofhn, which 
was incloſed in another of copper, and this covered 
with one of wood, bound about with iron. His heart 
was put into a ſilver gilt box, and his entrails into an- 


other coffin. Louis XV. was at the charge of his funeral. 


By his order his corpſe was interred with great pomp 
and ſplendor in the Lutheran church of St Thomas, at 
Straſburgh, on the 8th of February 1751. 

The marechal was a man of ordinary ſtature, of a 
gobult conſtitution, and extraordinary ſtrength. To an 
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aſpect, noble, warlike, and mild, he joined the excel. Saxifraga. 
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lent qualities of the heart. Afﬀable in his manners, 
and diſpoſed .to ſympathize with the unfortunate, his 
1 ſometimes carried him beyond the limits of 

is fortune. On his death- bed he reviewed the errors 
of his life with remorſe, and expreſſed much peni- 
tence. 

The beſt edition of his Reveries was printed at Pa- 
ris 1757, in 2 vols 4to. It was compared with the 
greateſt attention with the original manuſcript in the 
king's library. It is accompanied with many deſigns 
exactly engraved, and a life of the author. The Life 
of marechal Saxe was written by M. d'Eſpagnac, 2 vols. 
12mo. This biſtory is written in the panegyrical ſtyle. 
The author is, however, impartial enough to remark, 
that in the three battles upon which the reputation of 
marechal Saxe is founded, he engaged in the moſt fa- 
vourable circumſtances. & Never did a general (ſays 
he) ſtand in a more advantageous ſituation, Honoured 
with the confidence of the king, he was not reſtrained 
in any of his projects. He always commanded a nume- 
rous army: his ſoldiers were ſteady, and his officers. 
poſſeſſed of great merit.“ 

SAXIFRAGA, SaxirrAce, in botany : A genus 
of the digynia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
13th order, Succulente. The calyx is quinquepartite ; 
the corolla pentapetalous ; the capſule biroſtrated, uni- 
locular, and polyſpermous. 

There are 38 ſpecies ; of which the moſt remarkable 
are, 1. The granulata, or white ſaxifrage, which grows 
naturally in the meadows in many parts of England. 
The roots of this plant are like grains of corn, of a 
reddiſh colour without; from which ariſe kidney-ſhaped 
hairy leaves, ſtanding upon pretty long footſtalks.—. 
The ſtalks are thick, a foot high, hairy, and furrowed : 
theſe branch out from the bottom, and have a few ſmall 
leaves like thoſe below, which fit cloſe to the alk : the 
flowers terminate the ſtalk, growing in ſmall cluſters ; 
they have five white petals, incloſing ten ſtamina and the 
two ſtyles. There is a variety of this with double 
flowers, which is very ornamental. 2. The pyramidata, 
with a pyramidal ſtalk, grows naturally on the moun- 
tains of Italy. The leaves are tongue-ſhaped, gathered 
into heads, rounded at their points, and have cartilagi- 
nous and ſawed borders. The ſtalk riſes two feet and 
a half high, branching out near the ground, forming a 
natural pyramid to the top. The flowers have five white 


; wedge-ſhaped petals, and ten ſtamina, placed circularly 


the length of the tube, terminated by roundiſh purple 
ſuramits. When theſe plants are ſtrong, they produce 
very large pyramids of flowers, which make a fine ap- 
pearance. 3. The punctata, commonly called London 
pride, or none-ſo-pretty, grows naturally on the Alps, 
and alſo in great plenty on a mountain of Ireland called 
Mungerton, in the county of Kerry in that iſland. The 
roots of this are perennial ; the leaves are oblong, oval, 
and placed circularly at bottom. They have broad, 
flat, furrowed footſtalks, and are deeply crenated at 
their edges, which are white. The ſtalk riſes a foot 
high, is of a purple colour, Riff, ſlender, and hairy. 
It ſends out from the fide on the upper part ſeveral 
ſhort footſtalks, which are terminated by white flowers 
ſpotted with red. 4. The 1 grows natural - 
4R 2 
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17 on the Alpe, Pyrenees, and Helvetian mountains: It 
is allo found pretty plentifully growing upon Inglebo- 


rough hill in Yorkſhire, Snowdon in Wales, and ſome. 


other places. It is à perennial plant, with talks trail- 
ing opon the ground, and are ſeldom more than two 
inches long, garniſhed with ſmall oval leaves ſtanding 
oppoſite, which lie over one another like the ſcales ot 
liſh :: they are of a brown-green colour, and have a re- 
femblance of heath. The flowers are produced ut the 
end of the branches, of a deep blue; and thus make a 
pretty appearance during their continuance, which is 
great part of March and-the beginning of April. All 
thele ſpecies are calily propagated by offsets, or by part- 
ins their roo's. | | ; 
SAXO Grammaricvs, deſcended from an il uſtrious 
Daaiſb (4) family, was born about the middle of the-1-2th 
century. Stephens, in his edition of Saxo-Grammaticus, 
printed at Sor. &, indubitably proves, that he muſt have 
been alive in 1156, but cannot aſcertain the exact place 
and time of his birth, See Stephens's Prolegomena to the 
Notes on S4axv-Grammaticus, p. 8, to 24; alſo Hol- 
berg, vol. i. p. 269. ; and Mallet's North. Antiq. vol. i. 
On account of his uncommon learmng, Saxo 
was diſtinguiſhed by the nime of Gramma!icus, He was 
provoſt of the cathedral church of Roſkild, and warm- 
ly patronized by the learned and warlike Abſalon, the 
celebrated arehb hop of Lunden, at Whoſe initigation 
he wrote the Hiſtory of Denmark. His epitaph, a dry 
panegyric in bad Latin verſe, gives no acebunt of the 
era of his death, which happened, according to Ste- 
phens, in 1204. His hiſtory, conſiſting of 16 books, 
begins from the earlieſt account of the Daniſh annals, 
and concludes with the year 11886. According to the 
opinion of an accurate writer, the firſt part, which re- 
lates to the origin of the Danes, and the reigns of the 
ancient kiags, 1s full of fables ; but the eight laſt books, 
and particularly thoſe which regard the events of his 
own times, deſerve the utmoſt credit. He wrote in 
Latin; the ſtyle, if we conſider the barbarous age in 
which he flouriſhed, is in general extremely elegant, but 
rather too poetical for hiſtory. Mallet, in his Hiſtoire 
de Dunnemarc, vol. i. p. 18*, ſays, “ that Sperling, a 
writer of great erudition, has proved, in contradiction 
to the aflertions of Stephens and others, that Saxo- 
Grammaticus was ſecretary to Abſalon ; and that the 
Saxo provoſt of Roſkild was another perſon, and lived 
earlier.“ | 
SAXONY, the name of two circles of the German 
empire, an electorate, and a duchy of the ſame. The 
lower circle is bounded to the ſouth by the circle of Up- 
per Saxony, and a part of that of the Upper Rhine; 
to the north, by the duchy of Sleſwick, belonging to 
the king of Denmark, and the Baltic; to the welt, by 
the circle. of Weſtphalia and the north ſea ; and to the 
eaſt by the circle of Upper Saxony, The ſtates be- 


longing to it are the dukes and princes of Magdeburg 


and Bremen, Zell, Grubenhagen, Calenburg, Wolfen- 
buttle, Halberſtadt, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklen- 
burg-Guſtro, Holſtein-Gluckſtadt, Holſtein-Gottorf, 


. SA F . 
Hildeſheim, Sarte-Lawenburg ; the arehbiſbeprie of gaxony, 
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Lubeck; the principalities of Schwerin, Ratzeburg, 
Blankenburg, Ranzau; the Imperial cities of Labeck, 
Goetzlar, Muhlhauſen, Nor dhauſen, Hamburg, and 
Bremen. The dukes of Bremen and Magdeburg are 
alternately directors and ſumme ning princes; but, ever 
ſince the year 1682, the, diets which uſed generally to 
be held at Bruniwick or Lunenburg have been diſcon- 
tinued, Towards the army of the empire, which, by 
a decree of the empire in 1681, was ſeltled at 40,000 
men, this circle was to furniſh 1322 horſemen and 2707 
foot; and of the 200,000 firing granted to the impe- 
rial chelt in 1707, its quota was $1,271 florins; both 
which aſſeſſments are the ſame with thoſe of Upper Sax- 
ony, Burgundy, Swabia, and Weſtphalia. This circle 
at pretent nominates only two aſſeſſors in the chamber. 
judicatory of the empire, of one of which the elector of 
Brunſwick-Lunenburg has the nomination, who mult be 
a Lutheran, and is the ninth in rank. The inhabitants 
of this circle are almoſt all Lutherans. ts 
The circle of Upper. Saxony is bounded by that of 
Franconia, the Upper Rhine, and Lower Saxony ; and 
alio by the Baltic ſea, Pruſſia, Poland, Sileſia, Luſatia, 
and Bhemia. It is of great extent, and contains the 
following ſtates, viz. the electors of Saxony and Bran- 
denburg, Saxe-Weimar, Saxe Eiſenach, Saxe Cobourg, 
Saze-Gotha, Saxe Altenburg, e pe kn the i. 
ther and Farther Pomerania, Camin, Anhalt, Quidlen- 
burg, Gernrode, Walkenried, Schwarzbur g. Sonder ſhau- 
ſen, Schwarzburg · Rudolſtadt, Mansfeld, Stolberg, Bar- 
by, the counts of Reuſſen, and the counts of Schonberg. 
No d ets have been held in this circle ſince the year 1683. 
The elector of Saxony has always been the ſole ſummon- 
ing prince and director of it. Moſt of the inhabitants 
pro. eſs the Proteſtant religion. When the whole empire 
turniſhes 40,000 men, the quota of this circle is 1322 
horſe and 2707 foot. Of the 300,000 florins granted 
by the empire in 1707, it contributed only 31,271 flo- 
rins, 28 kruitzers, being rated no higher than thoſe of 
Wellphalia, Lower Saxony, Swabia, and Burgundy, 
though it is much larger. Agreeable to a reſ lutien 
and regulation in 1654, this circle nominates now only 
two aſſeſſors of the chamber court. | | 
The electorate conſiſts of the duchy of Saxony, the 
greateſt part of the margravate of Mcifſen, a part of 
the Vogtland, and the northern half of the landgravate 
of Thuringia. The Luſatias alſo, and a part of the 
couutry of Henneberg, belong to it, but are no part 
of this circle. The ſoil of the electoral dominions lying 
in this circle is in general exceeding rich and fruitful, 
yielding corn, fruits, and pulſe in abundance, together 
with hops, flax, hemp, tobacco, aniſeed, wild ſaffron, 
wood ; and in ſume places woad, wine, coals, porcelain 
clay, terra ſigillata, fullers earth, fine ſhiver, various 
ſorts of beautitul marble, ſerpentine ſtone, and almoſt 
all the different ſpecies of precious tones, Sulphur al- 
ſo, alum, vitriol, ſand, and tree-ſtone, falt-ſprings, am- 
ber, turf, cinnabar, quickfilver, antimony, biſmuth, arſe- 
nic, cobalt, and other minerals, are found in it. This 
country, 
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(A) Some authors have erroneouſly conjectured, from his name Saxo, that he was born in Saxony ; but Saxe 
was no uncommon app-llation among the ancient Danes. See Qlaus Wormius Monumenta Danica, p- 186, and 


Stephens's Pro'egomena, p. 10, 
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gong. *cduntty; beſides the above articles, contains likewiſe va- 
made mines of ſilver, copper, tin, lead, and iron; aud 


' abounds in many places with horned cattle, ſheep, horſes, 


and veniſon. The principal rivers by which it is water- 
ed are the Elbe, the Schwerze-Elſter, the Mulde, the 
Saale, the Unſtrut, the Weiſſe -Elſter, and the Pleiſſe. 
Theſe - rivers, as well as the lakes and rivulets, abound 
in fiſh; and in the White-Elſter are found beautiful 
pearls, This electorate is extremely well cultivated and 
inhabited, and 1s faid to inclade about 250 great and 
fmall towns, upwards of 5000 villages, 196 royal ma- 
nors, and near as many royal caſtles, beſides private 
eſtates, and commanderies. The provincial diets here 
conſiſt of three claſſes. The firſt is compoſed of the 
prelates, the counts, and lords, and the two univerſities 
of Leipſic and Wittenberg. To the ſecond belong the 
nobility in general, immediate or mediate, that is, ſuch 
as ſtand immediately under the fief-chancery or the au- 
lic judicatories, and ſuch as are immediately under the 
juriſdiction of the amtman. - The third claſs is formed 
of the towns in general. The general provincial diets 
are ordinarily held every fix years; but there are others 
called ſcleAion diets, which are convened commonly 
every two years, We would here obſerve, that not on- 


ly theſe diets, but thoſe in moſt of the other ſtates of 


Germany, are at preſent extremely inſignificant and un- 
important, retaining little more than the ſhadow of their 
former power and privileges; for even the petty princes, 
though they depend upon their more potent neighbours, 
and mult be careful not to give them any umbrage, are 
almolt as abſ luſe in their reſpective territories as the 
grand ſeigiior himſelf. As to religion, it was in this 
country that th- reformation took its riſe in the 16th 
century, to which it hat!: ever ſince adhered, according 


8e Re. to the doctrines of Luther*. The two late eleQors, 
formation, When they embraced Popery in order to qualify them- 


n 8, 


ſelves to be elected kings of Poland, gave the moſt ſo- 
lemn aſſuran-es to their people, that they would invio- 
lably maintain the eftablithed religion and its profeſſors 
in the full and free enj yment of all their eccleſiaſtical 
rights, privileges, and prerogatives whatſoever, in regard 
to churches, worſhip, ceremonies, uſages, univerſities, 
ſchools, benefices, incomes, profits, juriſdict ons, and 
immunities. The el:toral families (till continue Roman 
Catholics, though they have loſt the crown of Poland, 
for which they at firſt embraced Popery, With re. 
pect to eccleſiaſtical matters, the country is divided in- 
to pariſhes, and theſe again into ſpiritual inſpections and 
conſiſtories, al ſubordinate to the eccleſiaſtical council 
and upper conſiſtory of Dreſden, in which. city aud 
Leipſic the Calviniſts and Roman Catholics enjoy the 
free exerciſe of their religion. Learning flouriſhes in 
this elect rate; in which, beſides the free-ſchools and 
gymnaſia in moſt of the chief towns, are the two cele- 
brated univerſities of Wittenburg and Leipzig, in the 
laſt of which are all ſocieties far the liberal arts and 


the German language, with bookſellers and printers of 


the greateit eminence. A great variety of manutafures 
are alſo carried on in this country, The principal are 
thoſe of fine and coarie hnen, thread, fine lace, paper, 
fine glaſſes and mirtors; porcelain, equal if not ſupe- 


+ See Por- Tior to that of Chinaf ; iron, bra's, and ſteel wares ; ma- 


cela n, 


nufa&nres of gold and ſilver, cotton, wool, and filk ; 


10 23, 24. gloves, caps, hats, and tapeſtry ; in which, and the na- 


tural productions mentioned above, together with dye- 
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ing, an important foreign commerce is carried on. A Saxony. 
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great addition has been made ſince the year 1718 to the 
electoral territories, by the extinction of the collateral 
branches of Zeitz, Merſeburg, and Weiſſenſels, whole 
dominions deyolved to the elder electoral branch, de- 
ſcended from the margraves of Meſſen. The fi: ſt of 
theſe, who was elector of Saxony, was Frederick the 
Warlike, about the beginning of the 15th century. 
This elector ſtyles himſelf duke of Saxony, Juliers, 
Cleve, and Berg, as alſo of Engern and Weſtphalia, 
arch-marſhal and elector of the Holy Roman empire, 
landgrave in Thuringia, margrave of Meiſſen, and of 
Upper and Lower Luſatia, burgrave of Magdeburg, 
princely count of Henneberg, count of La Mark, 
Ravenſberg, Barby, and Hanau, and lord of Raven- 
tein. Among the electors he is reckoned the fixth, 
as great-marſhal of the empire, of which he is alſo vi- 


car, during an interregnum, in all places not ſubject to 


the vicariate of the count palatine of the Rhine. He 
is moreover ſole director of the circle; and in the va- 
cancy of the ſee of Mentz claims the directorium at the 
diet of the empire. His matricular aſſeſſment, on ac- 
count of the electorate, is 1984 florins, beſides what 
he pays for other diſtricts and territories. To the cham- 
ber-courts he contributes, each term, the ſum of 1545 
rix-dollars, together with 83 rix-dollars and 62 kruitzers 
on account of the county of Mansfeld. In this clec- 
torate, ſubordinate to the privy-council, are vari us col- 
leges for the departments of war, foreign affairs, the fi- 
nances, fiefe, mines, police, and eccleſiaſtical affairs, to- 
gether with high tribunals and courts of juſtice, to 
which appeals Fe from the inferior. The revenues of 
thi: elector are as conſiderable as thoſe of any prince in 
the empire, if we except thoſe of the houſe of Auſ- 
tria. They ariſe from the ordinary and extraordinary 
ſubſidies of the ſtates; his own demeſnes, conſiſting ot 
{a bailiwics; the impoſt on beer, and the fine porce- 
ain of the country; tenths of corn, fruit, wine, &c. 


his own filver mines, and the tenths cf thoſe that be- 


long to particulars: all which, added together, bring 
in a yearly revenue of betwixt 700, col. and 8co0,ccol. 
yet the electorate is at preſent deeply in debt. The 
regular troops cummonly amount to 20, cco men, ex- 
cluive of the militia «f the ban, the arriere- ban, and 
the body of miners and hunters, who are «<bii ed in 
time of war to bear arms. The whole electorate is di- 

vided into circles. | 
The electoral circle, or the duchy of Saxony, is 
bounded by the circles of Meiſſen, Leipzig, and 'Thu- 
ringia, the principality of Anhalt, the marche of Bran- 
denburg, and Luſatia. The principality of Anhalt lies 
acroſs it, and divices it into two parts, Its greateſt 
length and breadth is computed at ab ut 40 miles; but 
though it is watered by the Elbe, the Bluck-Elitur, and 
the Mulde, it is not very frui ful, the toil for the molt 
part conſiſting of ſand, It contains 24 town, three bo- 
roughs, betwixt 400 and 500 illages, 164 noblemen's 
eltates, 11 ſupe intendencies, three in ſpections, under 
one c-nfiltory, and 11 pre fectura es or diſtrict. The 
preſent duchy of Saxony is not to be counfounded with 
the od; for he latter was of a moch greater extent, 
and contained in it thoje large tracts anciontly called 
Eaſtbalia, Engern, and W:hphulic, of winch rhe elec- 
toral circle was no pat, but as taken by Albert the 
Be ar, margrave of Salzwedel, from the Vencaui, Els 
| {on 
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from the emperor Frederic I. the name of duchy was 
given to this country; and the electorial dignity having 
been afterwards annexed to the duchy, it acquired there» 
by alſo the name of the eleforal circle. 

The country of Saxony is remarkable for being the 
mother of the preſent Engliſh nation; but concerning 
the Saxons themſelves, previous to that period, we have 
very few particulars, The Saxons (ſays Mr Whitaker) 
have been derived by our hiſtorians from very different 
parts of the globe; India, the north of Aſia, and the 
foreſts of Germany. And their appellation has been 
equally referred to very different cauſes ; the name of 
their Indian progenitor, the plundering diſpoſition of 
their Aſiatic fathers, and the ſhort hooked weapons of 
their warriors. But the real origin of the Saxons, and 


the genuine derivation of their name, ſeem clearly to be 
theſe. 


In the earlier period of the Gallic hiſtory, the Celtz 


of Gaul croſſed the Rhine in conſiderable numbers, and 
planted various colonies in the regions beyond it. Thus 
the Volcæ Tectoſages ſettled on one fide of the Hercy- 
nian foreſt and about the banks of the Neckar, the Hel- 
vetii upon another and about the Rhine and Maine, 
the Boii beyond both, and the Senones in the heart of 
Germany. Thus alſo we ſee the Treviri, the Nervii, 
the Suevi, and the Marcomanni, the Quadi, the Venedi, 
and others, in that country ; all plainly betrayed to be 
Gallic nations by the Gallic appellations which they 
bear, and all together poſſeſſing the greateſt part of it. 
And, even as late as the concluſion of the firlt century, 
we find one nation on the eaſtern ſide of this great con- 
tinent actually ſpeaking the language of Gaul, and ano- 
ther upon the northern uſing a Malec nearly related to 
the Britiſh. But as all the various tribes of the Ger- 
mans are conſidered by Strabo to be ywa94o: TN Or 
proce Gauls in their origin ; ſo thoſe particularly that 
ived immediately beyond the Rhine, and are aſſerted by 
Tacitus to be indubitably native Germans, are expreſsly 
denominated T or Gauls, by Diodorus, and as 
expreſsly declared by Dio to have been diſtinguiſhed 
by the equivalent appellation of Celta from the earlieſt 
period. And thg broad line of nations, which extend- 
ed along the ocean, and reached to the borders of Scy- 
thia, was all known to the learned in the days of Dio- 
__ by the ſame ſignificant appellation of Tarara:, or 
auls. 

Of theſe, the moſt noted were the Si-Cambri and 
Cimbri; the former being ſeated near the channel of 
the Rhine, and the latter inhabiting the peninſula of 
Jutland, And the denominations ot both declare their 
original ; and ſhow them to have been derived from the 
common ſtock of the Celtz, and to be of the ſame Cel- 
tic kindred with the Cimbri of Engliſh Somerſetſhire, 
and the Cymbri or Cambrians of Britiſh Wales. The 
Cimbri are accordingly denominated Cellæ by Strabo 
and Appian. And they are equally aſſerted to be Gauls 
by Diodorus ; to be the deſcendants of that nation which 
ſacked the city of Rome, plundered the temple of Del- 
phi, and ſubdued a great part of Europe and ſome of 

ia. 

Immediately to the ſouth of theſe were the Saxons, 
extending from the iſthmus of the Cherſoneſus to the 
current of the Elbe. And they were equally Cel- 
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$axony. ſon Bernard obtaining the dignity of duke of Saxony 


tue monogynia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs 
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nominated Ambrones as well as Saxons; and, as ſuch, 
are included by Tacitus under the general appellation 
of Cimbri, and comprehended in Plutarch under the 
equal one of Celto-Scythe. And the name of Ambrones 
appears particularly to have been Gallic ; being common 
to the Saxons beyond the Elbe, and the Ligurians in 
Ciſalpine Gaul; as both found to their ſurpriſe, on the 
irruption of the former into Italy with the Cimbri. 
And, what is equally ſurpriſing, and has been equally 
unnoticed by the critics, the Weich diſtinguiſh England 
by the name of er or Liguria, even to the preſent 
moment. In that irruption theſe Saxons, Ambrons, 
or Ligurians, compoſed a body of a more than 30,0 
men, and were principally concerned in cutting to 
pieces the large armies of Manlius and Czpio. Nor is 
the appellation of Saxons leſs Celtic than the other. It 
was originally the ſame with the Belgie Sueſſones of 
Gaul; the capital of that tribe being now intitled Soi- 
ſons by the French, and the name of the Saxons pro- 
nounced Saiſen by the Welſh, Saſon by the Scotch, and 
Saſenach or Saxſenach by the Iriſh. And the Sueſſones 
or Saxones of Gaul derived their own appellation from 
the poſition of their metropolis on a river, the ſtream at 
Soiſons being now denominated the Aiſne, and formerly 
the Axon ; Veſſ.on or Axon importing only waters or 
a river, and S. ueſſ· on or S-ax-on the waters or the river. 
The Sueſſones, therefore, are actually denominated the 
Uzfſones by Ptolemy; and the Saxones are actually in- 
titled the Axones by Lucan. | 

Theſe, with their brethren and allies the Cimbri, 
having been more formidable enemies to the Romans 
by land, than the Samnites, Carthaginians, Spaniards, 
Gauls, or Parthians, in the ſecond century applied them- 
ſelves to navigation, and became nearly as terrible by 
ſea. They ſoon made themſelves known to the inha- 
bitants of the Britiſh iſles by their piracies in the 
northern channels, and were denominated by them 
Lochlyn or Lochlynach ; lucd-lyn ſignifying the people 
of the wave, and the D being quieſcent in the pronun- 
ciation. They took poſſeſſion of the Orkney iſlands, 
which were then merely large ſhoals of ſand, uncovered 
with woods, and overgrown with ruſhes ; and they land- 
ed in the north of Ireland, and ravaged the country. 
Before the middle of the third century they made a ſe- 
cond deſcent upon the latter, diſembarked a conſidera- 


Scabiofa, 
—— 


tic in their origin as their neighbours. They were de- Sarony 


ble body of men, and deſigned the abſolute ſubjection 


of the iſland. Before the concluſion of it, they carried 
their naval operations to the ſouth, infeſted the Britiſh 
channel with their little veſſels, and made frequent de- 


ſcents upon the coaſt. And in the fourth and fifth 


centuries, acting in conjunction with the Picts of Cale- 
donia and the Scots of Ireland, they ravaged all the 


eaſtern and ſouth-eaſtern ſhores of Britain, began the 


formal conquelt of the country, and finally ſettled their 
victorious ſoldiery in Lancaſhire. 

SAY, or Says, in commerce, a kind of ſerge much 
uſed abroad for linings, and by the religious for ſhirts ; 


with us it is uſed for aprons by ſeveral ſorts of artificers, 


being nſually died green. 
AB. See Iren and Mxnpicins. 
ScaB in Sheep. See SHEEP. 


SCABIOSA, Scasious, in botany; A genus of 


of 


* 


SCA 


galbrita ef Plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 


4$th order, Aggregate. The common calyx is poly- 


8calado, phyllous; the proper one is double ſuperior ; the recep- 


tacle is paleaceous or naked. The molt remarkable 
ſpecies are, 1. The arvenſis, or meadow-ſcabious, grows 
naturally in many places of Britain. It hath a ſtrung, 
thick, fibrous root, ſending out many branching ſtalks, 
which riſe to the height of three feet ; the lower leaves 
are ſometimes almoſt entire, and at others they are cut 
into many ſegments almoſt to the midrib. The flowers 
are produced upon naked footſtalks at the end of the 
branches ; they are of a purple colour, and have a faint 
odour. 2. The ſuccifa, or devil's bit, grows naturally 
in woods and moilt places. This has a ſhort tap-root, 
the end of which appears as if it was bitten or cut off, 
whence the plant has taken its name. The leaves are 
oval and ſpear-ſhaped, and ſmooth ; the ſtalks are ſingle, 
about two feet high, garnithed with two leaves at each 
joint; they generally ſend out two ſhort foot-ſtalks from 
their upper joint, ſtanding oppoſite, which are termina- 
ted by purple flowers. — Both theſe have been recom- 
mended as aperient, ſudorific, and expectorant; but the 
preſent practice has no dependence on them. 

SCABRITA, in botany : A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants. 
The corolla is monopetalous, and falver-ſhaped ; there 
are two ſeeds emarginated ſuperior; the calyx is trun- 
cated, | 

SCAVOLA (C. Mucius), a young Roman of il- 
luſtrious birth, is particularly celebrated in the Roman 
hiſtory for a brave but unſucceſsful attempt upon the 
life of Forſena king of Hetruria, about the year before 
Chriſt 504. See the article Rome, no 71. 

ScxvoLa, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants, The 
corolla is monopetalous ; the tube flit longitudinally ; 
the border quinquefid and lateral. The truit is a plum 
inferior and monoſpermous; the nucleus bilocular. 

SCAFFOLD, among builders, . an aſſemblage of 
planks and boards, ſuſtained by treſſels and pieces of 


wood fixed in the wall; whereon maſons, bricklayers. 


&c. ſtand to work, in building high walls, and pla- 
ſterers in plaſtering cielings, &c. 

SCAFFOLD, alſo denotes a timber-work raiſed in the 
manner of an amphitheatre, for the more commodious 
viewing any ſhow or ceremony : it is alſo uſed for a 
little (tage raiſed in ſome public place, whereon to 
behead criminals. 

SCALA. xovæa (anciently Neapolis), called by the 
Turks Kouſhadaſe, is ſituated in a bay, on the flope of 
a hill, the houſes riſing one above another, intermixed 
with minarees and tall flender cypreſſes. A ſtreet, 


+ Travels through which we rode (ſays Dr Chandler 1), was hung 
in Aſia Mi- With goat-ſkins expoſed to dry, died of a molt lively red. 


dor. 


At one of the fountains is an ancient coffin uſed as a 
ciſtern. The port was filled with ſmall craft. Before it 
is an old fortrefs on a rock or iſlet frequented by gulls 
and ſea-mews. By the water-fide is a large and good 
khan, at which we paſſed a night on our return. bis 
place belonged once to the Epheſians, who exchanged it 
with the Samians for a town in Caria.” 

SCALADO, or ScaLLape, in the art of war, a 
furious aſſault made on the wall or rampart of a city, 
or other fortified place, by means of ladders, without 
carrying on works in form, to ſecure the men. 
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 SCALD cxzam, ſometimes alſo called E/outcd cream : 


a curious method of preparing cream for butter, almoſt 


Scaid 


0 
peculiar to Devonſhire, Dr Hales, in Philoſophical Scalene. 


Tranſactions, volume 49, page 342, 1755, part iſt, gives 
ſome account of the method of preparing this delicate 
and luxurious article : other writers alſo ſpeak of it. 
With an elucidation or two, we ſhall nearly quote Mr 
Feltham's account from the Gentleman's Magazine, 
volume 61. part 2. It is there obſerved, that the pur- 


poſe of making ſcald-cream is far ſuperior butter than 


can be procured from the uſual raw cream, being pre- 
ferable for flavour and keeping; to which thoſe accuſ- 
tomed are ſo partial, as ſeldom to eat any other. As 
leaden ciſteras would not anſwer for ſcalding cream, the 
dairies moſtly adopt braſs pans, which hold from three 
to five gallons for the milk ; and that which is put into 
thoſe pans one morning, ſtands till the next, when, 
without diſturbing it, it is ſet over (on a trivet) a ſteady 
briſk wood fire, devoid of ſmoke, where it is to remain 
from ſeven to fifteen minutes, according to the ſize of 
the pan, or the quantity in it : the preciſe time of re- 
moving it from the fire mult be particularly attended 
to, and 1s, when the ſurface begins tc wrinkle or to ga- 
ther in a little, ſhowing ſigns of being near the agita- 
tion of boiling, which it muſt by no means do; it is 
then inſtantly to be taken off, and placed in the dairy 
until the next morning, when the fine cream is thrown. 
up, and may be taken for the table, or for butter, into 
which it is now ſoon converted by ſtirring it with the 
hand. Some know when to remove it from the fire 
by ſounding the pan with the finger, it being then leſs 
ſonorous ; but this is only acquired by experience. Dr 
Hales obſerves, that this method of preparing milk will 
take off the ill taſte it ſometimes acquires from the 
cows feeding on turnips, cabbage, &c. 

SCALDS, in the hiſtory of literature, a name gi- 
ven by the ancient inhabitants of the northern countries 
to their poets ; in whofe writings their hiſtory is re- 
corded. | 

SCALE, a mathematical inſtrument conſiſting of 
ſeveral lines drawn on wood, braſs, filver, &. and 
variouſly divided, according to the purpoſes it is in- 
tended to ſerve ; whence it acquires various denomina- 
tions, as the plain ſcale, diagonal ſcale, plotting ſcale, &c. 
See GEOMETRY. 

SCALE, in muſic, ſometimes denominoted a gamut, a 
diagram, a ſeries, an order, a diapaſon. It conſiſts of the 
regular. gradations of ſound, by which a compoſer or 
performer, whether in riſing or deſcending, may paſs 
from any given tune to another. Theſe gradaticns are 
ſeven, When this order is repeated, the firſt note of 
the ſecond is conſentaneous with the loweſt note of the 
firſt ; the ſecond of the former with the ſecond of the 
latter; and ſo through the whole octave. - The ſecond 
order, therefore, is juſtly eſteemed only a repetition of 
the firſt, For this reaſon the ſcale, among the moderns, 
is ſometimes limited to an octave; at other times extend- 
ed to the compaſs of any particular voice or inſtrument. 
It likewiſe frequently includes all the practical grada- 
tions of muſical ſound, or the whole number of octaves 
employed in compoſition or execution, arranged in their 
natural order. | f 

SCALENE, or Scaitxous TriancGLE, ſcalenum, 


in geometry, a triangle whoſe ſides and angles are un- 
equal. See GEOMETRY. 
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Scaleuus, 
Sc al ig er. 
— ͤ — 


SCA. 
SCALENUS, in anatomy. See mere, Table of the 


Muſcles. TY * 1 
SCALIGER (Julius Cæſar), a learned critic, poet, 
hyſician, and philoſopher z was born at the caſtle of 
Ripa, in the territories of Verona, in 1484: and is ſaid 
to have been deſcended from the ancient princes of Ve- 
rona, though this is not mentioned in the letters of 
naturalization he obtained in France in 1528. He 
learned the firſt rudiments of the Latin tongue ia his 
own country; and in his 12th year was preſented to 
the Emperor Maximilian, who made him one of his 
ages, He ſerved that-emperor 17 years, and gave 
e of his valour and conduct in ſeveral expe- 
ditions” He was preſent at the battle of Ravenna in 
April 1512, in which he had the misfortune to loſe 
his father Benedict Scaliger, and his brother Titus; on 
which his mother died with grief: when being reduced 
to neceſſitous circumſtances, he entered into the order of 
the Frauciſeans and applied himſelf to ſtudy at Bologna; 
but ſoon after changing his mind with reſpect to his 
becoming a monk, he took arms again, and ſerved in 
Piedmont. At which time a phyſician perſuaded him 
to ſtudy phyſic, which he did at his leiſure hours, and 
alſo learned Greek; and at laſt the gout determined 
him, at 40 years of age, to abandon a military life. 
He ſoon after ſettled at Agen, where he married, and 
began to apply himſelf ſeriouſly to his ſtudies. He 
learned firſt the French tongue, which he ſpoke per- 
fectly in three months; and then made himſelf maſter 
of the Gaſcon, Italian, Spaniſh, German, Hungarian, 
and Sclavonian : but the chief object of his ſtudies was 
polite literature. Meanwhile, he ſupported his family 
by the practice of phyſic. He did not publiſh any of 
his works till he was 47 years of age; when he ſoon 
gained a great name in the republic of letters. He 
had a graceful perſon, and ſo ſtrong a memory, even in 
bis old age, tbat he dictated to bis ſon 200 verſes 
which he had compoſed the day before, and retained 
without writing them down. He was ſo charitable, 
that his houſe was as it were an hoſpital for the poor 
and fick ; and he had ſuch an averſion to lying, that he 
would have no correſpondence with thoſe who were 
given to that vice; but, on the other hand, he had 
much vanity, and a ſatirical ſpirit, which created him 
many enemies, He died of a retention. of urine in 
1558. He wrote in Latin, 1. A Treatiſe on the Art 
of Poetry. 2. Exercitations againſt Carden ; which 
works are much eſteemed. 3. Commentaries on Ariſ- 
totle's Hiſtory of Animals, and on 'Theophraſtus on 
Plants. 4. Some Treatiſes on Phyſic, 5. Letters, 
Orations, Poems, and other works, 

ScALIGER (Joſeph Juſtus), one of the moſt learned 
critics and writers of his time; he was the fon of the 
former, and was born at Agen in France in 1540, 
He ſtudicd in the college of Bourdeaux ; after whick 
his father took him under his own care, and employed 
him in tranſcribing his poems ; by which means he ob- 
tained ſuch a taſte for poetry, that before he was 17 
years old he wrote a tragedy upon the ſubje& of 
Oedipus, in which he introduced all the poetical orna- 
ments of ſtyle and ſentiment. His father dying in 1558, 
he went to Paris the year following, with a deſign to 
apply himſelf to the Greek tongue. For this purpoſe 
he for two months attended the lectures of Turnebus; 
but finding that in the uſual courſe he ſhould be a long 
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time in gaining his point, he ſhut. himſelf up in his clo- 
ſet, and by conſtant application for two years gained a 
perfect knowledge of that language. After Which he 
applied to the Hebrew, which he learned by himſelf 
with great facility, He made no leſs progreſs in the 
ſciences ; and his writings procured him the reputation 
of one of the greateſt men of that or any other age, He 
embraced the reformed religion at 22 years of age. In 
1563, he attached himſelf to Lewis Caſtiegnier de la 
Roch Pozay, whom he attended in ſeveral journeys; and 
in 1593, was, invited to accept of the place of honorary 
profeilor of the univerſity of Leyden, which he com- 
* with. He died of a dropſy in that city in 160g. 

e was a man of great temperance ; was never married; 
and was ſo cloſe a ſtudent, that he often ſpent whole 
days in his ſtudy without eating ; and though his cir- 
cumſtances were always very narrow, he conſtantly re- 
fuſed the preſents that were offered him. He publiſhed 
many works ; the principal of which are, 1. Notes on 
Seneca's Tragedies, on Varro, Auſonius, Pompeius Feſ- 
tus, &c. 2. His Latin Poems. 3. A Treatiſe de Emen- 
datione Temporum. 4. Euſebius's Chronicle with Notes. 
5. Canones [ſagogici; and many other works. The 
collections intitled Scaligeriara, were collected from 
his converſations by one of his friends; and being 
. into alphabetical order, were publiſhed by Iſaac 

olſius. 

SCALLOP, in ichthyology. See Pecrxx. | 

In the Highlands of Scotland, the great ſcallop ſhell 
is made uſe of tor the ſkimming of milk. In old times, 
it had a more honourable place; being admitted into 
the halls of heroes, and was the. cup of their feſtivity 
when the tribe aſſembled in the hall of their chieftain. 

SCALPEL, in ſurgery, a king of knife uſed in ana- 
tomical diſſections and operations in ſurgery. 

SCALPER, or ScaLeinc-Iron, a ſurgeon's inſtru- 
ment uſed for ſcraping foul carious bones. 

SCALPING, in military hiſtory, a barbarous cuſ- 
tom, in practice among the Indian warriors, of takin 
off the tops of the ſcalps of the enemies? ſkulls with their 
hair on. They preſerve them as trophies of their victo- 
ries, and are rewarded by their chiefs according to the 
number of ſcalps they bring in. | 

SCALPRA DexTaL1a, inftruments uſed by the 
ſurgeons to take off thoſe black, livid, or yellow cruſts 
which infeſt the teeth, and not only looſe and deſtroy 
them, but taint the breath. 

SCAMMONY, a concreted vegetable juice of a ſpe- 
cies of convolvulus, partly of the reſin, and partly of the 
gum kind. See ConvoLvULUs. | 

The beſt ſcammony comes from Aleppo, in light 
ſpongy maſſes, eaſily friable, of a ſhining aſh- colour 


whitiſh-colour : an inferior ſort is brought from Smy 


Scallop 


Scammony, 
— ä — 


verging to black; when powdered, of a Uh grey A 


na, in more compact ponderous pieces, of a darker co- 
lour, and full of ſand and other impurities. This juice 
is chiefly of the refinous kind; reaified ſpirit diſſolves 
five ounces out of ſix, the remainder is a mucilaginous 
ſubſtance mixed with droſs ; proof-ſpirit totally diſſolves 
it, the impurities only being left. It has a faint un- 
PR {mell, and a bitteriſh, ſomewhat acrimonious, 
lanc. 

Scammony is an efficacious and ſtrong purgative. 
Some have condemned it as unſafe, and laid ſundry ill 
qualities to its charge ; the principal of which is, that 
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 $-aridaluth its operation is uncertain, a full doſe proving: ſome- They conſiſted in taking frigbtſul leaps, climbing up 
| times ineffectual, whilſt at others a much ſmaller one the ſteepeſt rocks, fighting naked with offenſive wen- 
_— occaſions dangerous hypercatharſes. This difference, pons, wreſtling with the utmoſt fury; fo that it was 
"I however, is owing} entirely to the different circum- uſual to fee them grown up to be robuſt men, and ter- 
— > ſtances of the patient, and not to any ill quality or rible in the combat, at the age of 15. At this early 
irregularity of operation of ihe medicine: where the age the young men became their own maſters; which 
inteſtines are lined with an exceſſive load of mucus;'the they did by receiving a ſword, a buckler, and a lance. 
ſcammony paſſes through without exerting itſelf upon This ceremony was performed at ſome public meeting. 
them ; where-the natural mucus is deficient, a ſmall doſe One of the principal men of the aſſembly named the 
of this or any other reſinous cathartic irritates and in. youth in public; after which he was obliged to provide 
flames. Many have endeavoured to abate the force of for his own ſubſiſtence, and was either now to live 
this drug, and correct its imagivary virulence, by ex: by hunting, or by joining in ſome incurſion againſt 
poſing it to the fame of ſulphur, diſſolving it in acid the enemy. Great care was taken to prevent the 
juices, and the like; but this could do no more than young men from too early connections with tlie fe- 
deſtroy: as it were a part of the medicine, without ma- male ſex; and indeed they could have no hope to 
king any akeration in the reſt. Scammony in ſubſtance, gain the affection of the fait, but in proportion to the 
judiciouſſy managed, ſtands not in need of any correc- courage and addreſs they had ſhown in their military 
tor: if triturated with ſugar or with almonds, it be- exerciſes. Accordingly, in an ancient ſong, we find 
comes ſufficiently ſafer and mild in operation. It may Bartholin, king of Norway, extremely ſurprized that 
likewiſe be ' conveniently diffolved by trituration in a his miſtreſs ſhould prove unkind, as he could perform 
ſtrong decoction ot liquorice, and then poured off from eight different exerciſes. The children were generally 
the faces: the college of Wertemberg aſſures us, that born in camps; and being inured from their infancy to 
by this treatment it becomes mildly purgative, without behold nothing but arms, effoſion of blood, and ſlaugh- 
being attended with gripes, or other inconveniences z” ter, they imbibed the cruel diſpoſition of their fathers, 
and that it likewiſe proves inoffenſive to the palate. and when they broke forth upon other nations, behaved 
"The common doſe of ſeammony is from three to twelve rather like furies than like human creatures. 
grains. | SEES The laws of this people, in ſome meaſure reſembled 
SCANDALUM MacxaTtuny in law, is a defama- thoſe of the ancient Lacedemonians. They knew no vir- 
tory ſpeech or! writing/to the injury of a perſon of dig- tue but bravery, and no vice but cowardice; The greateſt 
nity ; for which a writ that bears the ſame name is penalties were inflited on ſach as fled from battle. 
granted for the recovery of damages. The laws of the ancient Danes declared ſuth perſons 
SCANDERBEG, the ſurname” of George Caſtriot infamous, and excluded them from ſociety. Among 
king of Albania, a proviace of Turkey in Europe, de: the Germans, cowards were ſometimes ſuffocated in 
ndent on the Ottoman empire. He was delivered mud; after which they were covered over with hurdles, 
up with his three elder'brothers as hoſtages, by their to ſhow, ſays Tacitus, that though the puniſhment of 
father, to Amurath II. ſultan of the Turks, who poi- crimes ſhould be public, there are certain degrees cf 
ſoned his brothers, but ſpared him on account of his cowardice and infamy which ought to be buried in 
youth; being likewiſe pleaſed with his juvenile wit and oblivion. Frotho king of Denmark enacted, by law, 
amiable perlon. In a ſhort time he became one of the that whoever ſolicited an eminent poſt ought upon all 
moſt renowned generals of the age ; and revolting from occafions'to attack one enemy, to face two, to retire 
Amurath, he joined Hunniade Corvin, a molt for- only one ſtep back from three, and never to make an 


the ſultan's army, took Amurath's ſecretary priſoner, ſtice themſelves were adapted and warped to theſe pre- 
obliged him to ſigu and ſeal an order to the governor judices. War was looked upon as a real act of juſtice, 
of Croiaz- the capital of Albania, to deliver up the and force was thought to be an inconteſtible title over 
citadel and city to the bearer of that order, in the the weak, and a vitible'mark that God had intended 
name of the ſultan: With this forged order he repair- them to be ſubject to the ſtrong. They had no doubt 
ed to Croia; and thus recovered the throne of his an- but that the intentions of the Deity had been to eſta- 
ceftors, and maintained the independency of his coun- bliſh the ſame dependence among men that takes place 
try againſt the numerous armies of Amurath and his among inferior creatutes ; and, ſetting out from this 
ſucceſſor  Miltommed II. who was obliged to make principle of the natural irequalily among men, they 
peace with this hero in 1461. He then went to the had from thence inſerred that the weak had no right 
aſſiſtance of Ferdinand of Arragon, at the requeſt of to what they could not defend. This maxim was 
Pope'Pius II. and by bis affiſtance Ferdinand gained adopted with ſuch rigour, that the name of divine judge- 
a complete victory over his enemy the count of Anjou. ment was given not ouly to the jadicatory combat, but 
Scanderbeg died in 1467. | to conflicts and battles of all forts; victory being, in 
SCANDEROON. Zee Ar ENTANDRET TA. their opinion, the only certain mark by which provi- 
SCANDINAVIA, a general name for the coun- dence enables us to diſtinguiſh thoſe whom it has ap- 
tries of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, anciently pointed to command others.—Laftly, their religion, by 
under the dominion of one prince. The' inhabitants annexing eternal happineſs to the military virtues, gave 
of theſe countries, in former times, were exceffively the utmoſt poſſible degree cf vigour to that propenſity 
addicted to wat. From their earlieſt years they ap- Which theſe people had for war, and to their contempt 
phed'themſdves' to the military art, and accuſtomed Of death, of which we ſhall now give ſome inſtances. 
themſelves to cold, ſatigue, and hunger. Even the We are informed that Harold, ſurnamed Blaatand, or 
very ſports of youth and childhood were dangerous. Blu- tooth, a king of Denmark, who lived in the be- 
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midable enemy to the Ottoman power. He defeated actual retreat till aſſaulted by four. The rules of ju- 
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coaſts of Pomerania a city named Fulin or Jomſburg. 
To this place he ſent a colony of young Danes, be- 
ſowing the 32388 on a celebrated warrior called 
Pa'natoke, In this colony it was forbidden to mention 
the word fear, even in the moſt imminent dangers. 
No citizen of Jomſburg was to yield to any number of 
enemies however great. 'The ſight of inevitable death 
was not to be taken as an excuſe for ſhowing the ſmall- 
eſt apprehenſion. And this legiſlator really appears 
to have eradicated from the minds of moſt of the youths 
bred up under him, all traces of that ſentiment ſo na- 
tural and ſo univerſal, which makes men think on their 
deſtruction with horror. Nothing can ſhow this better 
than a ſingle fact in their hiſtory, which deſerves to 
have place here for its ſingularity. Some of them ha- 
ving made an irruption into the territories of a power- 
ful Norwegian lord, named Haguin, were overcome in 
ſpite of the obſtinacy of their reſiſtance; and the molt 
diſtinguiſhed among them being made priſoners, were, 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, condemned to 
death. The news of this, far from afflicting them, was 
on the contrary received with joy. The firſt who was 
led to puniſhment was content to ſay, without changing 
countenance, and without expreſſing the leaſt ſign of 
fear, Why ſhould not the ſame happen to me as did 
to my father? He died, and fo muſt I.” A warrior, 
named Thorchi!l, who was to cut off the head of the ſe- 
cond, having aſked him what he felt at the fight of 
death, he anſwered, ** that he remembered too well the 
laws of Jomſburg to utter any words that denoted fear.“ 
The third, in reply to the ſame queſtion, ſaid, ** he re- 
joiced to die with glory; and that he preferred ſuch a 
death to an infamous life like that of 'ThorchilPs.” 
The fourth made an anſwer much longer and more ex- 
traordinary. I ſuffer with a good heart; and the 
preſent hour is to me very agreeable. I only beg of 
you (added he, addreſſing himſelf to Thorchill) to be 
very quick in cutting off my head; for it is a queſtion 
often debated by us at Jomſburg, whether one re- 
tams any ſenſe after being beheaded. I will therefore 
graſp this knite in my hand; if, after my head is cut 
of, I ſtrike it towards you, it will ſhow I have not loſt 
all ſenſe ; if I let it drop, it will be a proof of the con- 
trary. Make haſte, thereſore, and decide the diſpute.“ 


 Thorchiil, adds the hiſtorian, cut off his head in a 


moiſt expeditious manner; but the knife, as might be 
expected, dropt from his hand. The fifth ſhowed the 
ſame tranquillity, and died rallying and jeering his ene- 
mies. The fixth begged of Thorchill, that he might 
not be led to puniſhment like a ſheep: “ Strike the 
blow in my face (ſaid he), I will fit ſtill without 
thrinking ; and take notice whether I once wink my 


eyes, or betray one ſign of fear in my countenance : 


ter we inhabitants of Jomſburg are uſed to exerciſe our- 
icxlves in trials of this tort, ſo as to meet tlie ſtroke cf 
death without once moving.” He kept his promiſe 
te10Te all the {p<tators, and received the blow without 
betraying the lcaſt hgn of fear, or ſo much as winking 
nh his eyes. The ſeventh, ſays the hiſtorian, was 
a very beautiful young man, in the flower of his age. 
His long hair, as fine as filk, floated in curls and ring- 
lets on his ſhoulders. Thorchill aſked him, what he 
thought of death? © I receive it willingly (ſaid he), ſince 
L have ſulfilled the greateſt duty of life, and have ſeen 
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all thoſe put to death whom I would not ſurvive. I 


only beg of you one favour, not to let my hair be 
touched by a ſlave, or ſtained with my blood.“ 
Neither was this intrepid y peculiar to the inhabi- 
tants of Jomſburg ; it was the general character of all 
the Scandinavians, of which we ſhall only give this 
further inſtance. A warrior, having been thrown upon 
his back in wreſtling with his enemy, and the latter 
finding himſelf without his arms, the vanquiſhed per- 
ſon promiſed to wait, without changing his poſture, 
till his antagoniſt fetched a ſword to kill him; and he 
faithfully kept his word. —To die with his arms in his 
hand was the ardent wiſh of every free man ; and the 
pleaſing idea which they had of this kind of death: led 
them to dread ſuch as proceeded from old age and diſ- 
eaſe. The hiſtory of ancient Scandinavia is full of 
inſtances of this way of thinking. The warriors who 
found themſelves lingering in diſeaſe, often availed 
themſelves of their few remaining moments to ſhake 
off life, by a way that they ſuppoſed to be more glo- 
rious. Some of them would be carried into a field of 
battle, that they might die in the engagement. Others 
ſlew themſelves ; many procured this melancholy ſer- 
vice to be performed by their friends, who conſidered 
it as a moſt ſacred duty. There is, on a mountain 
of Iceland, (ſays the author of an old Iceland ro- 
mance), a rock io high, that no animal can fall from the 
top and live. Here men betake themſelves when they 
are afflicted and unhappy. From this place all our an- 
celtors, even without waiting for ſickneſs, have depart- 
ed into Eden. It is uſeleſs, therefore, to give ourſelves 
up to groans and complaints, or to put our relations to 
needleſs expences, ſince we can eaſily follow the ex- 
ample of our fathers, who have all gone by the way of 
this rock.” When all theſe methods failed, and at laſt 
when Chriſtianity had baniſhed ſuch barbarous prac- 
tices, the diſconſolate heroes conſoled themſelves by 
putting on complete armour as ſoon as they foun 
their end approaching. | 
SCANDIX, SxerHErRDs NEEDLE, or Venus Comb, 
in botany : A genus of the digynia order, belonging to 
the pentandria claſs of plants; and in the natural me- 
thod ranking under the 45th order, Umbellate. The 
corolla is radiating ; the fruit ſubulated ; the petals 
emarginated ; the florets of the diſc frequently male. 
The moſt remarkable ſpecies is the odorata, with angu- 
lar furrowed ſeeds. It is a native of Germany ; and 
has a very thick perennial root, compoſed of many 
fibres, of a ſweet aromatic taſte like aniſeed, from 
which come forth many large leaves that branch out 


ſomewhat like thoſe of fern, from whence it is named 


ſaveet-fern, The ſtalks grow four or five feet high, 
are fiſtulous and hairy; the flowers are diſpoſed in an 
umbel at the top of the flalk, are of a white colour, 
and have a ſweet aromatic ſcent.— This ſpecies is ea- 
fily ts anneal by ſeeds, which, if permitted to ſcat- 
ter, will ſupply an abundance of young plants, that 
may be put into any part of the garden, and require 
no care. 

SCANNING, in poetry, che meaſuring of verſe by 
ſeet, in order to ſee whether or not the quantities be 
duly obſerved. The term is chiefly uſed in Greek 
and Latin verſes. | 
by reſolving it into ſix feet; a pentameter, by reſolving 


it into five feet, &c. 
SCANTO,, 


Scanning, 
— — 


Thus an hexameter verſe is ſcanned 


Scandina, 
via 


8:anto. 


Scapula. 
On lm 


Swin- 
hurne's 
Travels in 
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SCANTO, or SyavenTo, a ſudden impreſſion of 
horror upon the mind and body, It is extremely 
dreaded by the inhabitants of Sicily; and the wild 
ideas of the vulgar partg,of the inhabitants reſpecting it 
are almoſt incredible, and their dread of a ſudden ſhock 
is no leſs ſurprizing. There is ſcarce a ſymptom, diſ-. 
order, or accident, they do not think may befal the 
hum an frame in conſequence of the ſcanto. They are 
perſuaded that a man who has been frightened only by 
a dog, a viper, ſcorpion, or any other creature, which 
he has an antipathy to, will ſoon be ſeized with the 
ſame pains he would really feel, had he been torn with 
their teeth or wounded with their venomous ſting ; 
and that nothing can remove theſe nervous imaginary 
pangs but a ſtrong doſe of dilena, a ſpecies of cantha- 
rides found in Sicily. 

SCAPE-Goar, in the Jewiſh antiquities, the goat 
which was ſet at liberty on the day of ſolemn expiation. 
For the ceremonies on this occaſion, ſee Levit. xvi. 

„6, &c. 

: Some ſay, that a piece of ſcarlet cloth, in form of a 
tongue, was tied on the forehead of the ſcape-goat. 
Hoff. Lex. Univ. in voc. Lingua. 

Many have been the diſputes among the interpre- 
ters concerning the meaning of the word ſcape-goat ; 
or rather of azaze/, for which ſcape-goat is put in our 
verſion of the Bible. | 

Spencer is of opinion, that azazel is a proper name, 
ſignifying the devil or evil demon. See his reaſons in 
his book De leg. Hebr. ritual. Diſſert. viii Among 
other thiags, he obſerves, that the ancient Jews uſed 
to ſubſtitute the name Samaz/ for Azazel ; and many of 
them have ventured to affirm, that at the fealt of expia- 
tion they were obliged to offer a gitt to Samael to ob- 
tain his favour. Thus alſo the goat, ſent into the 
wilderneſs to Azazel, was underitood to be a gift or 
oblation. Some Chriſtians have been of the ſame opi- 
nion. But Spencer thinks that the genuine reaſons 
of the ceremony were, 1. That the goat, loaded with 
the ſins of the people, and ſent to Azazel, might be 
a ſymbolical repreſentation of the miſerable condi- 
tion of ſinners. 2. God ſeat the goat thus loaded to 
the evil dzmons, to ſhow that they were impure, there- 
by to deter the people from any converſation or fami- 
harity with them. 3. That the goat ſent to Azazel, 
ſufficiently expiating all evils, the Iſraelites might the 
more willingly abſtain from the expiatory ſacrifices of 
the Gentiles. | 

SCAPULA, in anatomy, the ſhoulder, or ſhoulder- 
bone, 

Scayvra (John), the reputed author of a Greek 
lexicon, Rudied at Lauſanne. His name is recorded in 
the annals of literature, neither on account of his ta- 
lents nor learning, nor virtuous induſtry, but for a groſs 
at of diſingenuity and fraud which he committed 
againſt an eminent literary charger of the 16th centu- 
ry. Being employed by Henry Stephens as a correc- 
tor to his preſs while he was publithing his Theſaurus 
lingue Grece, Scapula extracted thoſe words and ex. 
plications which he reckoned molt uſeful, ccmpriſed 
them in one volume, and publiſhed them as an original 
work, with his own name. 

The compilation and printing of the Theſaurus had 
colt Stephens immenſe labour and 2xpence ; but it was 
ſo much admired by thoſe learned men to whom he had 
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ſhown it, and ſcemed to be of ſuch eſſential importance Srapular 
to the acquilition of the Greek language, that he rea- Srarabzus. 


ſonably hoped his labour would be crowned wich ho- 
nour, and the money he had expended would be repaid 
by a rapid and extenſive ſale. But before his work 
came abroad, Scapula's abridgement appeared; which, 
from its ſize and price, was quickly purchaſed, while 
the Theſaurus itſelf lay neglected in the author's hands. 
The conſequence was a bankruptcy on the part of Ste- 
phens, while he who had occaſioned it was enjoying the 
fruits of his treachery. Scapula's Lexicon was firſt 
printed in 1570, in 4to. It was afterwards enlarged, 
and publiſhed in folio. It has gone through ſeveral 
editions, while the valuable work of Stephens has ne- 
ver been reprinted. Its ſucceſs is, however, not ow- 
ing to its ſuperior merit, but to its price and more com- 
modious fize. Stephens charges the author with omit- 
ting a great many important articles. He accuſes him 
of miſunderſtanding and perverting his meaning; and 
of tracing out abſurd and trifling etymologies, which 
he himſelt had been careful to avoid. He compoſed the 
following epigram on Scapula : 


Quidam wr ire pron me capulo tents abdidit enſem 
ger eram a Scapulis, ſanus et huc redeo. 


Doctor Buſby, ſo much celebrated for his knowledge 
of the Greek language, and his ſucceſs in teaching it, 
would never permit his ſcholars at Weſtminſter ſchool 
to make uſe of Scapula. 

SCAPULAR, in anatomy, the name of two pair 
of arteries, and as many veins. 

OCAPULAR, OT Scapulary, a part of the habit of ſe- 
veral religious orders in the church of Rome, worn 
over the gown as a badge of peculiar veneration for the 
Bleſſed Virgin. It confilts of two narrow flips or 
breadths of cloth covering the back and the breaſt, 
and hanging down to the feet. —The devotees of the 
ſcapulary celebrate its feſtival on the 10th of July. 

SCARABZUS, the BeeTLE, in zoology, a genus 


of inſects of the coleoptera order: the antennz of the 


beetles are of a clavated figure, and filile longitudi- 
nally ; and their legs are frequently dentated. There 
are 87 ſpecies; all, however, concurring in one com- 
mon formation of having caſes to their wings, which 
are the more neceſſary to thoſe inſets, as they often 
live under the ſurface of the earth, in holes which 
they dig out by their own induſtry. The caſes pre- 
vent the various injuries their real wings might ſuſtain 
by rubbing or cruſhing again{t the tides of their a- 
bode. Theſe, though they do not aſſiſt flight, yet 
keep the intei nal wings clean and even, and produce a 
loud buzzing noiſe when the animal riſes ia che air. 

If we examine the formation of all animals of the 
beetle kind, we ſhall find, as in ſhell filh, that their 
bones are placed externally, and their muſcles within. 

*heſe muſcles are formed very much ke thoſe of 
quadrupeds; and are formed with ſuch turpriting 
ltrength, that, bulk for bulk, they are a thouſand 
times ſtronger than thoſe of a man. The ſtrength of 
theſe muſcles is of uſe in digging the anima!'s ſubterra- 
neous abode, whither it moſt frequently returns, even 
after it becomes a winged infect capable of flying. 

Beſides the difference which reſults from the thape 
and colour of theſe animals, the tize allo makes a con- 
ſiderable one; ſome beetles being not larg:r than the 
1 482 head 
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ference among is, that ſome are produced in a 
month, and in a ſingle ſeaſon go through all the 
ſtages of their exiſtence ; while others take near four 
years to their production, and live as winged inſects 
a year more. 

The may-bug, dorr-beetle, or cock-chaffer, has, like 
all. the reſt, a pair of caſes to its wings, which are of a 
reddiſh brown colour, ſprinkled with a whitiſh duſt, 
which eaſily comes off, In ſome years their necks are 
ſeen covered with a red plate, and in others with a 
black; theſe, however, are diſtin& ſorts, and their dif- 
ference is by no means accidental. The fore-legs are 
very thort, and the better calculated for burrowing in 
the ground, where this inſet makes its retreat. It is 
well known, for its evening buzz, to children; but ſtill 
more formidably introduced to the acquaintance of the 
huſb.ndman and gardener, for in ſome ſeaſons it has 
been found to ſwarm in ſuch numbers as to eat up every 
vegetable production. 

The two ſexes in the may-bug are eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other, by the ſuperior length of the 
tufts, at the end of the horns, in the male. They be- 
gin to copulate in ſummer ; and at that ſeaſon they are 
ſeen joined together for a conſiderable time. They fly 
about in this ſtate, the one hanging pendant from the 
tail of the other. It has been ſuppoſed, that, like 
ſnails, they are hermaphrodites, as there ſeems to be a 
mutual inſertion. 

The female being impregnated, quickly falls to 

boring a hole into the ground, wherein to depoſit her 
burden. This is generally about half a foot deep ; and 
in it ſhe places her eggs, which are of an oblong ſhape, 
with great regularity, one by the other. They are of 
a bright yellow colour, and no way wrapped up in a 
common covering, as ſome have imagined. When the 
female is lightened of her burden, ſhe again aſcends from 
her hole, to live, as before, upon leaves and vegetables, 
to buzz in the ſummer evening, and to lie hid among 
the branches of trees in the heat of the day. 

In about three months after theſe eggs have been 
thus depoſited in the earth, the contained inſect be- 
gins to break its ſhell, and a ſmall grub or maggot 
crawls forth, and feeds upcn the roots of whatever 
vegetable it happens to be neareſt. All ſubſtances, of 
this kind, ſeem equally grateful ; yet it is probable the 
mother inſe& has a choice among what kind of vege- 
tables ſhe ſhall depoſit her young. In this manner 
theſe voracious creatures continue in the worm ſtate 
for mcre than three years, devouring the roots of 
every plant they approach, and making their way 
under ground in quelt of food with great diſpatch 
and facility. Art length they grow to above the ſize 
of a walnut, being a great thick white maggot with 
a red head, which is feen moſt frequently in new turn- 
ed earth, and which is fo eagerly ſought aſter by birds 
of every ſpecies, When largeſt, they are found an 
inch and a half long, of a whitiſh yellow colour; 
with a body conſiſting of twelve ſegments or joints, 
cn each fide of which there are nine breathing holes, 
and three red feet. The head is larger in proportion 
to the body, of a reddiſh colour, with a pincer before, 
and a ſemicircular lip, with which it cuts the roots of 
rlants, and ſucks out their moiſture. As this inſect 
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lives entirely under 
eyes, and accordingly it is found to have none; but 
is furniſhed with two feelers, which, like the crutch 
of a blind man, ſerve to direct its motions. Such is 
the form of this animal, that lives for years in the 
worm ſtate under ground, ſtill voracious, and every 
year changing its 1kin, 

It is not till the end of the fourth year that this 
extraordinary inſect prepares to emerge from its ſub- 
terraneous abode, and even this is not effefted but 
by a tedious preparation. About the latter end of 
autumn, the grub begins to perceive the approaches 
of its transformation : it then buries itſelf deeper and 
deeper in the earth, ſometimes fix feet beneath the ſur- 
face; and there forms itſelf a capacious apartment, 
the walls of which it renders very ſmooth and ſhining 
by the exertions of its body. Its abode being thus 
formed, it begins ſoon after to ſhorten itſelf, to ſwell, 
and to burſt its laſt ſkin in order to aſſume the form 
of a chryſalis. This, in the beginning, appears of a 
yellowiſh colour, which heightens by degrees, till at 
laſt it is ſeen nearly red. Its exterior form plainly diſ- 
covers all the veſtiges of the future winged inſect, all 
the fore parts being diſtinctly ſeen ; while, behind, the 
animal ſeems as if wrapped in ſwaddling clothes. 


The young may. bug continues in this ſtate for about 


three months longer; and it is not till the begin- 
ning of January that the aurelia diveſts itſelf of all its 
impediments, and becomes a winged inſect completely 
formed. Yet ſtill the animal is Br from attaining its 
natural ſtrength, health, and appetite. It undergoes 


a kind of intant imbecility ; and unlike moſt other in- 
ſe&s, that the inſtant they become flies are arrived at 


their ſtate of full perfection, the may-bug continues 
feeble and ſickly. Its colour is much brighter than in 
the perfect animal; all its parts are ſoft ; and its vora- 
cious nature ſeems for a while to have entirely for- 
ſaken it. As the animal is very often found in this 
ſtate, it is ſuppoſed, by thoſe unacquainted with its 
real hiſtory, that the old ones, of the former ſeaſon, 
have buried themſelves for the winter, in order to re- 
viſit the ſun the enſuing ſummer. But the fact is, 
the old one never ſurvives the ſeaſon ; but dies, like all 
the other winged-tribe of inſects, from the ſeverity of 
cold in winter. 

About the latter end of May, theſe inſets, after 
having lived for four years under ground, burſt from 
the earth when the firſt mild evening invites them 
abroad. They are at that time ſeen rh from their 
long impriſonment, from living only upon roots, and 
imbibing only the moiſture of the earth, to viſit the 
mildneſs of the ſummer air, to chooſe the ſweeteſt ve- 
getables for their banquet, and to drink the dew of 
the evening. Wherever an attentive obſerver then 
walks abroad, he will ſee them burſting up before him 
in his pathway, like ghoſts on a theatre. He will ſee 
every part of the earth, that had its ſurface beaten 


into hardneſs, perforated by their egreffion. When 


the ſeaſon is favourable ſcr them, they are ſeen by 
myriads buzzing along, hitting againſt every object 
that intercepts their flight. The mid-day ſun, how- 
ever, ſeems tco powerful for their conſtitutions : they 
then lurk under the leaves and branches of ſome ſhady 
tree; but the willow ſeems particularly their moſt 
tavourite food ; there they lurk in cluſters, and feldom 
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gesrabteus. Quit the tree till they have devoured all its verdure. 
ni dode ſeaſons which are favouruble to their pro- 


pagation, they are ſeen in an evening as thick as 
Hakes of ſnow, and hitting again [t every object wirh a 
ſort of capricious blindneſs. Their duration, however, 
is but ſhort, as they never ſurvive the ſeaſon. They 
begin to join ſhortly after they have been let looſe 
from their priſon ; and when the female is impregnated, 
he cautioully bores a hole in the ground, with an in- 
ſtrumeut fitted for that purpoſe wnh which ſhe is fur- 
niſhed at the tail; and there depoſits her eggs, gene- 
rally to the number of threeſcore. If the ſeaſon and 
the ſoil be adapted to their propagation, theſe ſoon 
multiply as already deſcribed, and go through the 
various ſtages of their centemptible exiſtence. This 
inſet, however, in its worm ſtate, though prejudicial 
to man, makes one of the chief repaſts ot the teathered 
tribe, and is generally the firſt nouriſhment with which 
they ſupply their young. Hogs will root up the land 
for them, and at firſt eat them greedily ; but ſeldom 
meddle with them a fecond time. Rooks are particu- 
larly fond of theſe worms, and devour them in great 
numbers. The inhabitants of cke county of Norfolk, 
ſome time ſince, went into the practice of deſtroying 
their rookeries; but in proportion as they deftroyed one 
-plague, they were peſtered with a greater; and theſe 
inſets multiplied in ſuch an amazing abundance, as 
to deftroy not only the verdure of the fields, but even 
the roots of vegetables not yet ſhot forth. One farm 
in particular was ſo injured by them in the year 1751, 
that the occupier was not able to pay his rent ; and the 
landlord was not only content to loſe his income for 
that year, but alſo gave money for the ſupport of the 
farmer and his family. In Ireland they ſuffered ſo 
much by theſe inſects, that they came to a reſolution of 
ſetting fire to a wood, of ſome extent, to prevent their 
miſchievous propagation. 

Neither the ſevereſt froſts in our climate (ſays Mr 
Rack), nor even keeping them in water, will kill them. 
I have kept ſome in water near a week; they appear- 
ed motionleſs; but on expoſing them to the ſun and 
air a few hours, they recovered, and were as lively as 
ever. Hence it is evident they can live without air. 
On examining them with a microſcope, I could never 
diſcover any organs for reſpiration, or perceive any pul- 
fation. When numerous, they are not deſtroyed with- 
out preat difficulty ; the beſt method is, to plough up 
the land in thin furrows, and employ children to pick 
them up in baſkets ; and then ſtrew ſalt and quick. lime, 
and harrow in. About zo years ſince I remember 
many farmers crops in Norfolk were almoſt ruined by 
them in their grub-ſtate ; and in the next ſeaſon, when 
they took wing, the trees and hedges in many pariſhes 
were (tripped bare of their leaves as in winter. At firſt 
the people uſed to bruſh them down with poles, and 


then ſweep them up and burn them. One tarmer made 


oath that he gathered $0 buſhels; but their number 
ſeemed not much leſſened, except juſt in his own fields.“ 

The ſcarabzus carnifex, which the Americans call the 
tumble-dung, particularly demands our attention. It is all 
over of a duſky black, rounder than thoſe animals are 
generally found to be, and ſo ſtrong, though not much 
larger than the common black beetle, that it one of 
them be put under a braſs candleſtick, it will cauſe it 
to move backwards and forwards, as if it were by an 
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inviſible hand, to the admiration of thoſe whe are not Scarabæus, 
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accuſtomed to the ſight : but this ſtrength is given it 
for much more uſeful purpoſes than thoſe of exciting 
buman curioſity ; for there is no creature more labori- 
ous, either in ſeeking ſubſiſtence, or providing a proper 
retreat tor its young. They are endowed with fagacity 
to diſcover ſubſiſtence by their excellent ſmelling, which 
directs them in flights to excrements juſt fallen from 
man or beaſt, on which they inttantly drop, and fall 
unanimouſly to work in forming round balls or pellet 
thereof, in the middle of which they lay an egg. Theſe 
pellets, in September, they convey three feet deep in 
the earth, where they lie till the approach of ſpring, 
when the eggs are hatched and burit their neſts, and 
the inſects find their way out of the earth. They 
atlift each other with indefatigable induſtry in roll- 
ing theſe globular pellets to the place where they are 
to be buried. This they are to perform with the tail 
foremoſt, by raiſing up their hinder part, and ſhoving 
along the ball with their hind-feet. They are always 
accompanied with other beetles of a larger ſize, and of 
a more elegant ſtructure and colour. The breaſt of thi. 
is covered with a ſhield of a crimſon colour, and ſhining 
like metal; the head is of the like colour, mixed wit}. 
green; and on the crown of the head ſtands a ſhining 


black horn, bending backwards, Theſe are called the 


Kings of the beetles ; but for what reaſon is uncertain, ſinc 
they partake of the fame dirty drudgery with the ref. 

The elephant beetle is the largeſt of this kind hitherto 
known ; and is found in South America, particular! 
in Guiana and Surinam, as well as about the river Oroo- 
noko. It is of a black colour; and the whole body is 
covered with a very hard ſhell, full as thick and as 
ſtrong as that of a ſmall crab. Its length, from the 
hinder part to the eyes, is almoſt four inches ; and from 
the ſame part to the end of the proboſcis or trunk, four 
inches and three quarters. The tranſverſe diameter of 
the body is two inches and a quarter ; and the breadth 
of each elytron, or caſe for the wings, is an inch and 
three-tenths. The antennæ or feelers are quite horny; 
for which reaſon the proboſcis or trunk is moveable at 
its inſertion into the head, and ſeems to ſupply the place 
of feelers ; the horns are eight-tenths of an inch long, 
and terminate in points. The proboſcis is an iuch and 
a quarter long, and turns upwards; making a crooked 
line, terminating in two horns, each of which is near a 
quarter of an inch long; but they are not perſorated 
at the end like the proboſcis of other inſects. About 
four-tentlis of an inch above the head, on that ſide next 
the body, is a prominence cr ſmall horn; which, it the 
reit of the trunk were away, would cauſe this part to 
reſemble the horn of a rhinoceros. There is indeed u 
beetle ſo called; but then the horn or trunk has no 
fork at the end, though the lower horn reſembles this. 
The feet are all forked at the end, but not like lobſters 
claws, See Plate CCCCXLIV. 

SCARBOROUGH, a town of the North Riding 
of Yorkſhire, ſeated on a ſteep rock, near which are 
ſuch craggy cliffs that it is almoſt inacceſſible on every 
ſide. On the top of this rock is a large green plain, 
with two wells of freſh water ſpringing out of che rock, 
It has of late been greatly frequented on account ot its 
mineral waters called the Scarberougo-Spa ; on which 
account it is much mended in the number and beauty ot 
the buildings, The fpring vas under the cliff, part of 
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which fo!) down in 1737, and the water was loſt; but 
ia clearing away the ruins in order to rebuild the whart, 
it was recovered, to the great joy of the town, The 
waters of Scarborough are chalybeate and purging. 
The two wells are both impregnated with the ſame 
principles, in different proportions ; though the pur- 
ging well is the moſt celebrated, and the water of this 
is uſually called the Scarborough water. When theſe 


waters are poured out of one glaſs into another, they 


throw up a number of air-bubbles; and if they are 


Travels 
into Dal- 
matia. 


ſembly in the times of the Romans. 


ſhaken for ſome time in a phial cloſe ſtopped, and the 
phial be ſuddenly opened before the commotion ceaſes, 


they diſplode an elaſtic vapour, with an audible noiſe, 


which ſhows that they abound in fixed air. At the 
fountain they have a brifk, pungent, chalybeate taſte ; 
but the purging water taſtes bitteriſh, which is not 
uſually the caſe with the chalybeate one. They loſe 
their chalybeate virtues by expoſure and by keeping; 
but the purging water the ſooneſt. They both putrety 
by keeping z but in time recover their ſweetneſs, Four 
of five halt pints of the purging water drank within an 
hour, give two or three eaſy motions, and raiſe the ſpi- 
rits. The like quantity of che chalybeate purges leſs, 
but exhilarates more, and paſſes off chiefly by urine. 
Theſe waters have been found beneficial in hectic fevers, 
weakneſſes of the ſtomach, and indigeſtion ; in relaxa- 
tions of the ſyſtem ; in nervous, hyſteric, and hypo- 
chondriacal diſorders; in the green ſickneſs, ſcurvy, 
rheumatiſm, and aſthmatic complaints; in gleets, the 
fluor albus, and other preternatural evacuations ; and in 
habitual coſtiveneſs. Here are aſſemblies and balls in 
the ſame manner as at 'Tunbridge. It is a place of ſome 
trade, has a very good harbour, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. E. Long. o. 3.N. Lat. 54. 18. 

SCARDONA, a ſea-port town of Dalmatia, ſeat- 
ed on the eaſtern banks of the river Cherca, with a bi- 
ſhop's ſee. It has been taken and retaken ſeveral times 
by the Turks and Venetians; and theſe laſt ruined the 
fortifications and its principal buildings in 1537 ; but 
they have been ſince put in a ſtate of defence. 

No veltiges (ſays Fortis) now remain viſible of that 
ancient city, where the ſtates of Liburnia held their aſ- 
I however tran- 
{cribed theſe two beautiful inſcriptions, which were diſ- 
covered ſome years ago, and are preſerved in the houſe 
of the reverend Canon Mercati. It is to be hoped, 
that, as the population ef Scardona continues increa- 
ung, new lands will be broken up, ard conſequently 
more frequent diſcoveries made of the precious monu- 
ments ot antiquity, And it is to be wiſhed, that the 
tew men of letters, who have a ſhare in the regulation 
of this reviving city, may beſtow ſome particular atten- 
tion on that article, ſo that the honourable memorials 
of their ancient and illuſtrious country, which once held 
ſo eminent a rank among the Liburnian cities, may not 
be loſt, nor carried away. It is almoſt a ſhame, that 
only 6x legible inſcriptions actually exiſt at Scardona z 
and that all the others, ſince many more certainly mult 
have been dug up there, are either miſerably broken, or 
loſt, or tranſported to Italy, where they loſe the great- 
elt part cf their merit. Roman coins are very frequent- 
ly tound about Scardona, and ſeveral valuable ones were 
ſhown to me by that hoſpitable prelate Monſignor Tre- 
viſani, biſhop and father of the riſing ſettlement. Ore 
of the principal gentlemen of the place was ſo kind as to 
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give me ſeveral ſepulchral lamps, which are marked by 
the name of Fortis, and by the elegant form of the let- - 
ters appear to be of the beſt times, The repeated de- 


vaſtations to which Scardona has been expoſed, have 


* 
o 


left it no traces of grandeur, It is now, however, be- 
ginning to riſe again, and many merchants of Servia 
and Boſnia have ſettled there, on account of the con- 
venient ſituation for trade with the upper provinces of 
Turkey. But the city has no fortifications, notwith- 
ſtanding the aſſertion of P. Farlati to the contrary,” 
E. Long. 17. 25. N. Lat. 43. 55. | 

SCARIFICATION, in ſurgery, the operation of 
making ſeveral inciſions in the ſkin by means of lancets 
or other inſtruments, particularly the cupping inſtru- 
ment. See SURGERY. 

SCARLET, a beautiful bright red colour. 

In painting in water- colours, minium mixed with a 
little vermilion produces a good ſcarlet : but if a flower 
in a print is to be painted a ſcarlet colour, the lights as 
well as the ſhades ſhould be covered with minium, and 


the ſhaded parts finiſhed with carmine, which will pro- 


duce an admirable ſcarlet. | 

ScarrtT-Fever. See Mepicine, no 230. 

SCARDP, in fortification, is the interior talus or ſlope 
of the ditch next the place, at the foot of the rampart. 

SCARP, in heraldry, the ſcarf which military com- 
manders wear for ornament. It is borne ſomewhat like 
a battoon ſiniſter, but is broader than it, and is conti- 
nued out to the edges of the field, whereas the battoon 
is cut off at each end. 

SCARPANTO, an iſland of the Archipelago, and 
one of the Sporades, lying to the ſouth-weſt of the iſle 
of Rhodes, and to the north-eaſt of that of Candia. It 
is about 22 miles in length and 8 in breadth ; and there 
are ſeveral high mountains. It abounds in cattle and 
game ; and there are mines of iron, quarries of marble, 

ood harbours. The Turks are maſters of 
it, but the A are Greeks. 

SCARPE, a river of the Netherlands, which has its 
ſource near Aubigny in Artois, where it waſhes Arras 
and Douay ; after which it runs on the confines of 
Flanders and Hainavlt, paſſing by St Amand, and a 
little after falls into the Scheldt. | 

SCARRON (Paul), a famous burleſque writer, was 
the ſon of a counſellor in parliament, and was born at 
Pariz about the end of the year 1610, or in the begin- 
ning of the ſucceeding year, His father marrying a 
ſecond time, he was compelled to aſſume the eecleſiaſti- 
cal protefſion. At the age of 24 he viſited Italy, where 
he freely indulged in licentious pleaſures. After his 
return to Paris he perſiſted in a life of diſſipation till a 
long and painful diſeaſe convinced him that his conſti- 
tution was almoſt worn out. At length when engaged 
in a party of pleaſure at the age of 27, he loſt the 1 
of thoſe legs which danced ſo gracefully, and of thoſe hands 
which could paint and play on the lute with ſo much ele- 
gance, In the year 1638 he was attending the carnival 
at Mens, of which he was a canon, Having dreſſed 
himſelf one day as a ſavage, his ſingular appearance ex- 
cited the curioſity of the children of the town. They 


followed him in multitudes, and he was obliged to take 
ſhelter in a marſh. This wet and cold ſituation produ- 
ced a numbneſs which totally deprived him of the uſe of 
his limbs ; but notwithſtanding this misfortune he con- 
He took up his reſidence at 

Paris, 


tinued gay and cheerful. 
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Scatron. Paris, and by his pleaſant humour ſoon attracted to 
— ni, houſe all the men of wit about the city. The 


loſs of his health was followed by the loſs of his for- 
tune. On the death of his father he entered into a 
proceſs with his mother-in-law. He pleaded the cauſe 
in a ludicrous manner, though his whole fortune de- 
ded on the deciſion. He accordingly loſt the cauſe. 
ademoiſelle de Hautefort, compaſſionating his misfor- 
tunes, procured for him an audience of the queen. The 
poet requeſted to have the title of Paletudinarian to her 
majeſty. The queen ſmiled, and Scarron conſidered 
the ſmile as the commiſſion to his new office. He there- 
fore aſſumed the title of Scarron, by the grate of God, 
unworthy valetudinarian to the queen. 

Cardinal Mazarine gave him a penſion of 500 crowns ; 
but that miniſter having received diſdainfully the dedi- 
cation of his Typhon, the poet immediately wrote a Ma- 
zarinade, and the penſion was withdrawn. He then at- 
tached himſelf to the prince of Conde, and celebrated 
his victories. He at length formed the extraordinary 
reſolution of marrying, and was accordingly, in 1651, 
married to Mademoiſelle d' Aubigne (afterwards the fa- 
mous Madam de Maintenon), who was then only 16 
years of age. At that time (ſays Voltaire) it was 
conſidered as a great acquiſition for her to gain for a 
huſband a man who was disfigured by nature, impotent, 
and very little enriched by fortune.” When Scarron 
was queſtioned about the contract of marriage, he ſaid 
he acknowledged to the bride two large invincible eyes, 
a very beautiful ſhape, two fine hands, and a large por- 
tion of wit. The notary demanded what dowry he 
would give her? Immediately replied Scarron, © The 
names of the wives of kings die with them, but the 
name of Scarron's wife ſhall live for ever.” She 
reltrained by her modeſty his indecent buffooneries, 
and the good company which had formerly reſorted to 
his houſe were not leſs frequent in their viſits. Scar- 
ron now became a new man. He became more decent 
in his manners and converſation : and his gaiety, when 
tempered with moderation, was ſtill more agreeable. 
But, in the mean time, he lived with ſo little economy, 
that his income was ſoon reduced to a ſmall annuity 
and his marquiſate of Quinet. By the marquiſate of 
Quinet, he meant the revenue he derived irom his pub- 
lications, which were printed by one Quinet. He was 
accuſtomed to talk to his ſuperiors with great freedom 
in his jocular ſtyle. In the dedication to his Don Ja- 
phet d Armenie, he thus addreſſes the king. “I ſhall en- 
deavour to perſuade your majeſty, that you would do 
yourſelf no injury were you to do me a ſmall favour ; 
for in that cafe I ſhould become more gay : if I ſhould 
become more gay, I ſhould write ſprightly comedies : 
and if I ſhould write ſprightly comedies, your majeſty 
would be amuſed, and thus your money would not be 
loſt. All this appears ſo evident, that I ſhould cer- 
tainly be convinced of it if I were as great a king as I 
am now a poor unfortunate man.?? 

Though Scarron wrote comedies, he had neither time 
nor patience to ſtudy the rules and models of dramatic 
poetry. Ariſtotle and Horace, Plautus and Terence, 
would have frightened him ; and perhaps he' did not 
know that there was ever ſuch a perſon as Ariltopha- 
nes. He ſaw an open path before him, and he follow- 
ed it. It was the faſhion of the times to pillage the 
Spaniſh writers, Scarron was acquainted with that 
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language, and he found it eaſier to uſe the materials 8c rron. 


which were already prepared, than to rack his brain in 
inventing a ſubject; a reſtraint to which a genius like 
his could not eaſily ſubmit. As he borrowed liberally 
ſrom the Spaniſh writers, a dramatic piece did not colt 
him much labour. His labour conſiſted not in making 
his comic characters talk humorouſly, but in keeping 
up ſerious characters; for the ſerious was a foreign lan- 
guage to him, The great ſucceſs of his Jodelet Maitr: 
was a valt allurement to him. The comedians who acted 
it eagerly requeſted more of his productions, They 
were written without much toil, and they procured him 
en ſums. They ſerved to amuſe him. If it be ne- 
cellary to give more reaſons for Scarron's:readineſs to 
engage in theſe works, abundance may be bad. He 
dedicated his books to his ſiſter's greyhound bitch; and 
when ſhe failed him, he dedicated them to a certain 
Monſeigneur, whom he praiſed kigher, but did no: 
much elteem. When the office of hiſtoriographer be- 
came vacant, he ſolicited for it without ſucceſs. - At 
length Fouquet pure him a penlion of 16co livres. 
Chriſtina queen of Sweden having come to Paris, was 
anxious to ſee Scarron, I permit you (ſaid ſhe to 
Scarron) to fall in love with me. The queen of France 
has made you her valetudinar ian, and I create you my 
Roland.” Scarron did not long ej y that title: he 
was ſeized with ſo violent a hiccough, that every perſon 
thought he would have expired. If I recover (he 
ſaid), I will make a fine ſatire on the kiccough.” His 
gaiety did not forſake him to the laſt. Within a tew 
miuutes of his death, when his domeſtics were ſhedding 
tears about him, My good friends (ſaid he), I ſha! 

never make you weep ſo much for me as I have mad- 
you laugh.” Juſt before expiring, he ſaid, . I could 
never believe before that it is ſo eaſy to laugh at death.“ 


He died on the 14th of October 1660, in the 51ſt year 


of his age. 
His works have been collected and publiſhed by Bru- 


zen de la Martiniere, in 10 vols 12mo, 1737. There 


are, 1. The Eneid traveſtied, in 8 books. It was aft- 
terwards continued by Moreau de Braſey. 2. Typhon, 
or the Gigantomachia. 3. Many comedies ; as, Jode- 
let, or the Maſter Valet ; Jodelet cuffed ; Don Japher 


'd'Armenie ; The Ridiculous Heir; Every Man his 


own Guardian; The Fooliſh Marquis; The Scholar 
of Salamanca; The Falſe Appearance; The Prince 
Corſaire, a tragi- comedy. Beſides theſe, he wrote other 
pieces in verſe. 4. His Comic Romance in proſe, which 
is the only one of his works that deſerves attention. Ir 
is written with much purity and gaiety, and has contri- 
buted not a little to the improvement ot the French lan- 
guage. Scarron had great pleaſure in reading his works 
to his friends as he compoied them: he called it trying 
his works. Segrais and another of his friends coming 
to him one day, Take a chair (ſays Scarron to them) 
and fit down, that I may examine my Comic Romance.“ 
When he obſerved the company laugh, Very well 
(ſaid he), my book will be well received ſince it makes 
perſons of fuch delicate taſte laugh.” Nor was he de- 
ceived, His Romance had a prodigious run. It was 
the only one of his works taat Boileau could ſubmit to 
read. 5. Spaniſh novels tranilated into French. 6. A 
volume of Letters. 7. Poems; confilting of Songs, 
Epiſtles, Stanzas, Odes, avd Epigrams. The whole col- 
lection abounds with ſprightlineſs and gaiety. Scarroa. 

can 
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can raiſe. a laugh in the molt ſerious: ſubjects; but his 


Sccnogre» ſallies ate rather thoſe of a buffoon than the effullions of 


phy. 
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ingenuity, and taſte, He is continually falling into the 
mean and the obſcene; H thould make any excep- 
tion in favour of ſome of his comedies,, of ſome: paſſages 
in his Eneid traveſtied, and his Comic: Romancey we 


muſt. acknowledge that all the reſt of. his works, are on- 


ly fit to be read by footmen and buffvons, It has been 
{aid that he was the moſt. eminent man in ſhis age for 
burleſque. This might make him an agreeable compa - 
nion to choſe who choſe to laugh away theit time; but 
as he has left aothing that can inſtruct poſterity, he 

but little title to poſthumous fame. 

SCENE, in its primary ſenſe, denoted a- theatre, or 
the place, where dramatic pieces and other public ſhows- 
were exhibited; for it does not appear that the ancient 
poets were at all acquainted with the modern way of. 
changing the ſcenes in the different parts of the fla 
in order to raiſe the idea of the - perſons re preſented by 
the actors being in different places. 

The original ſcene for acting of plays: was as ſimple 
as the repreſentations themſelves: it conſiſted only of 
a plain plot of ground proper for. the oceaſion, which, 
was in ſome degree ſhaded by the neighbouring trees, 
whoſe branches were made to meet together, and their 
vacancies. ſupplied” with boards, ſticks, and the like; 
and to complete the ſhelter, theſe were ſometimes co- 
vered with {kins, and ſometimes with only; the branches 
of other trees.. newly cut. down, and full of leaves. 


Afterwards. more artificial ſcenes, or ſeenical repreſenta» 
tions, were introduced, and paintings uſed-inftead of the 


objects themſelves. Scenes. were then of: three ſorts ;, 
iragic, comic, and ſaty ric. The tragic ſcene reprefent- 

ed ſtately magnificent edifices, with decorations of pil- 
lars, ſtatues, and other things ſuitable to the palaces of 
kings: the comic exhibited private houſes: with balco- 
nies and windows, in imitation of common buildings: 

and the ſaty ric was the repreſentation of groves, moun- 

tains; dens, and other rural appearamees; and theſe de- 
corations either turned on pivots, or ſlid along grooves, 
as thoſe in our theatres. 

To: keep cloſe to nature and probability, the ſcene” 
ſhould never be ſhifted from place to place in the courſe 
of the play: the ancients were pretty ſevere in this re- 
ſpect, particularly Terence, in ſome of whoſe plays the 
icene never thifts at all, but the whole is tranſacted at 
the door of ſome old man's houſe, whither with inimi- 
table art he occaſionally brings the actors. Ihe French 
axe pretty ſtrict with reſpect to this rule; but the Eng- 
b{h pay very little regard to it. 

Scene is alſo a part or diviſion of a dramutie poem. 
Thus plays are divided into acts, and acts are again 
ſubdivided into ſcenes; in which ſenſe the ſcene is pro- 
perly the perſons preſent at or concerned in the action 
on the ſtage at ſuch a time: whenever, therefore, anew 
actor appears, or an old one- diſappears, the action is 
changed into other hands; and therefore a new ſcene 
then commences. 

It is one of the laws. of the ſtage, that the ſcenes be 
well connected; that is, that one ſucceed another in 
ſach a manner as that the ſtage be never quite empty 
till the end cf the act. See POETRY: 

SCENOG RAPHY, (from the Greek; own ſcenes 
and ypaqu weſcription), in perſpective, a repreſentation of 
a body on a pe rſyectiwve plane; or a deſcription thereof 
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3CEPTIG,. v from or wrme pings. © It conſider, 
look. about, or deliberate” property» ſignifits:con/iderus 
tive-and ingusſitiveyor one who! is: always: weighing rea- 
ſons on one lide, and the other withont ever deciding be. 
tween them. It is-chiefly; apphed-to! an ancient ſet of 
philoſophers- founded by Ryrrho (ſee Prπ.W o) who, 
according to Laertius, had various other denominations, 
From their maſter they were called HByrrb must; from 
the diſtinguiſhing tenets or characteriſtie of their phi- 
loſophy they. derived the name of ici; from: amobem, 
*to"dvubt ;? from their ſuſpenſion and he ſitationtliey 
were called ephedbici, from wmgens* to ſtay or keep bach: 
and laſtly, they were called ie or ſceler rj from thieir 
never getting beyond the ſearch of truth. 

That the ſceptical philoſophy: is abſurdi can admit of 
no diſpute in the prefent age; andi that many of the fol- 


lowers of Pyrrho carried it to the maſt ridiculous height, 


is no leſs true. But we cannot belicve that her himſelf 
was ſo extravagantly ſceptical; as has ſometimes been 
aſſerted, when ve reflect on the f of his life, 
which are Gill preſerved, and the reſpectful manner in 
which we' find him mentioned by his contemporaries 
and writers of the firſt name who flouriſhed ſoon after” 
him. The truth, as far as at this diſtance of time it 
can be diſcovered, ſeems to be, that he leariled from De- 
mocritus to deny the real exiſtence of all qualities in bo- 
dies, except thoſe which are effential to primary atoms, 
and that he referred every thing elſe to the perceptions 
of the mind produced by external objects, in other words, 
to appearance and opinion. All knowledge of courſe 
appeared to him to depend on the fallagions report of 
the ſenfes; and conſequently to be uncertain; and in 
this notion he was confirmed by the general ſpirit of 
the Eleatic ſchool in which he was educated. He was 
further confirmed in his ſcepticiſm by the ſubtilties of 
the Dialectie ſchools, in which he had been inſtructed 
by the ſon of Stilpo; chooſing to overturt the cavils of 
ſophiſtry by recurring to the dodtrine of univerſal” un- 
certainty, and thus breaking the knot! which he could 
net unlooſe. For being naturally and habitually inelined 
to conſider immoveuble tranquility as the great end of all 
Philoſophy, he was eaſily led to deſpiſ the diſſenſions of 
the dogmatiſts, and to infer from their endleſs diſputes, 
the uncertainty of the queſtions on which they debated; 
controverſy, as it has often happened to others, becoming 
alſo with reſpect to him the parent of ſeepticiſm. 
Pyrrho's doctrines, however new and extraordinary; 
were not totalty diſregarded. He was attended by tes 
veral ſcholars, and ſueceeded by ſeveral-followers} who 
preferved the memory of his | notions. "The moſt emi- 
nent of his followers was Timon (See Timon), iv whom 
the public ſucceſſion of profeſſors in the Pyrrhonie ſchool 
terminated. In the time of Cicero it was al moſt ex- 
tint, having ſuffered much from the jealouſy of the dog - 
matiſts, and from a natural averſion in the human miud 
to acknowledge total ignorance; or to be-left in abſo- 
tute darkneſs. The diſciples of Timon, hewever, ſtill 
continued to profeſs ſcepticiſm, and their notions were 
embraced privately at leatt by many others. The ſchbol 
itſelf was afterwards revived by Ptolæmeus a Cyrenian; 


and was continued. by ne ſidemus a contemporary of Ci- 


cero, who wrote a treatiſe on the prineiples of the Pyr- 
rhonic philoſophy, the heads of which e 
| otius. 
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who alſo gave a ſummary of the ſceptical doctrine. 

A ſyſtem of philoſophy thus founded on doubt, and 
clonded with uncertainty, could neither teach tenets of 
any importance, nor preſcribe a certain rule of conduct; 
and accordingly we find that the followers of ſcepti- 
ciſm were guided entirely by chance. As they could 
form no certain judgment reſpecting good and evil, they 
accidentally learned the folly of eagerly purſuing any 
apparent good, or of avoiding any apparent evil ; and 
their minds of courſe ſettled into a ſtate of undiſturbed 
tranquillity, the grand poſtulatum of their ſyſtem. 

In the ſchools of the ſceptics we find ten diſtin to- 
pics of argument urged in ſupport of the doctrine of 
uncertainty, with this precaution, however, that nothing 
could be poſitively aſſerted either concerning their num- 
ber or their force. Theſe arguments chiefly reſpect 
objects of ſenſe : they place all knowledge in appearance; 
and, as the ſame things appear very different to differ- 
ent people, it is impoſſible to ſay which appearance moſt 
truly expreſſes their real nature. They likewiſe ſay, 
that our judgment is liable to uncerrainty from the cir- 
cumltance of frequent or rare occurrence, and that man- 
kind are continually led into different conceptions con- 
cer ning the {ame thing by means of cuſtom, law, fabu- 
lous tales, and eſtabliſhed opinions. On all theſe ac- 
counts they think every human judgment is liable to 
uncertainty ; and concerning any thing they can only aſ- 
ſert, that it ſeems to be, not that it is what it ſeems. 

This doubtful reaſoning, if reaſoning it may be call- 
ed, the ſceptics extended to all the ſciences in which 
they diſcovered nothing true, or which could be abſo- 
lutely aſſerted. In all nature, in phyſics, morals, and 
theology, they found contradiQory opinions, and inex- 
plicable or incomprehenſible phenomena. In phy ſics, 
the appearances they thought might be deceitful ; and 
reſpecting the nature of God and the duties of morali- 
ty, men were, in their opinion, equally ignorant and un- 
certain. To overturn the ſophiſtical arguments of theſe 
ſceptical reaſoners would be no difficult matter, if their 
reaſoning were worthy of confutation. Indeed, their 
great principle is ſufficiently, though ſhortly, refuted 
by Plato, in theſe words. When you ſay all things 
are incomprehenſible (ſays he), do you comprehend or 
conceive that they are thus incomprehenſible, or do you 
not ? If you do, then ſomething is comprehenſible ; if you 
do not, there is no reaſon we ſhould believe you, ſince 
you do not comprehend your own aſſertion.” 

But ſcepticiſm has not been confined entirely to the 
ancients and to the followers of Pyrrho. Numerous 
ſceptics have ariſen alſo in modern times, varying in their 
principles, manners, and character, as chance, prejudice, 
vanity, weakneſs, or indolence, prompted them. The 
great object, however, which they ſeem to have in view, 
is to overturn, or at leaſt to weaken, the evidence of 
analogy, experience, and teſtimony ; though ſome of 
them have even attempted to ſhow, that the axioms of 
geometry are uncertain, and its demonſtrations incon- 
cluſive. This laſt attempt has not indeed been often 
made ; but the chief aim of Mr Hume's philoſophical 
writings is to introduce doubts into every branch of 
phyſics, metaphyſics, hiſtory, ethics, and theology, It is 
needleſs to give a ſpecimen of his reaſonings in ſupport 
of modern ſcepticiſm. 'The moſt important of them have 
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$eeptic, | Photins. From this time it was continued through a 
ſeries of preceptors of little note to Sextus Empiricus, 
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been noticed elſewhere (ſee Misacrx, Mrrarnuvsics, Scepriciſm 


and Puitosor uv, n“ 41.) ; and ſuch of our readers as 
have any relifh for ſpeculations of that nature can be no 


j 
S haff- 


havſ.n. 


ſtrangers to his Eſſays, or to the able confutations f- 


them by the Doctors Reid, Campbell, Gregory, and 
Beattie, who have likewiſe expoſed the weakneſs of the 
ſceptical reaſonings of Des Cartes, Malbranche, and 
other philoſophers of great fame in the ſame ſchool. 

SCEPTICISM, the doctrines and opinions of the 
ſceptics. See the preceding article. 

SCEPTRE, a kind of royal ſtaff, or batoon, borne 
on ſolemn occaſions by kings, as a badge of their com- 
mand and authority. Nicod derives the word from 
the Greek 7*»77po, which he ſays originally ſignified 
« a javelin,” which the ancient kings uſually bore as 
a badge of their authority ; that inſtrument being 
in very great veneration among the heathens. But 
ox» 77poy does not properly Ganify a javelin, but a l 
to reſt upon, from cxn77@, innitor, I . upon.“ Ac- 
cordingly, in the ſimplicity of the earlier ages of the 
world, the ſceptres of kings were no other than long 
walking-ſtaves : and Ovid, in ſpeaking of Jupiter, de- 
ſcribes him as reſting on his ſceptre (Met. i. v. 178.) 
The ſceptre is an enſign of royalty of greater antiquity 
than the crown. The Greek tragic and other poets 
put ſceptres in the hands of the moſt ancient kings they 
ever introduce. Juſtin obſerves, that the ſceptre, in its 
original, was an ha/ta, or ſpear. He adds, that, in the 
molt remote antiquity, men adored the Hg or ſceptres 
as immortal gods; and that it was upon this account, 
that, even in his time, they {till furniſhed the gods with 
ſceptres.Neptune's ſceptre is his trident. Tarquin 
the Elder was the firſt who aſſumed the ſceptre among 
the Romans. Le Gendre tells us, that, in the firſt race 
of the French kings, the ſceptre was a golden rod, al- 
moſt always of the ſame height with the king who bore 
it, and crooked at one end like a crozier. Frequently 
inſtead of a ſceptre, kings are ſeen on medals with a 
palm in their hand. See KEGALIA. 

SCHAFFERA, in botany : A genus of the tetran- 
dria order, belonging to the dicecia claſs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking with thoſe that are 
doubtful. The calyx is quadripetalous; the corolla 
is quadripetalous, quinquepetalous, and often want- 
ing ; the fruit is a bilocular berry with one ſeed. Of 
this there are two ſpecies, both natives of Jamaica; and 
grow in the lowlands near the ſea: viz. 1. The Completa. 
2. Lateriflora. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN, a large, handſome, and ſtrong 
town of Swiſſerland, capital, of a canton of the ſame 
name, with a caſtle in the form of a citadel, It is well 
built, with fine large ſtreets, and adorned with ſeveral 
foundations; and the greateſt part of the houſes are 
painted on the outſide. It is well fortified, and the ca- 
thedral is the largeſt church in Swiſſerland; beſides 
which, the miniſter, with the monaſtery adjoining there- 
to, the arſenal, the town-houſe, the great clock (which 
ſhows the courſe of the ſun and moon with their eclipſes), 
and the ſtone bridge over the Rhine, are well worth the 
obſervation of a traveller. That river is of great conſe- 
quence to the inhabitants with regard to trade. E. 
Long. 8. 51. N. Lat. 47. 39. | 

The Can'on of Scharfhauskx, in Swiſlerland, is 
bounded on the north and weſt by Suabia ; on the eaſt 
by the canton of Zurich, and the biſhoprick of Con- 
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Schedule, ſtance ;z and on the ſouth by the ſame, and by Thurgaw. 
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It is 22 miles in length, and 10 in breadth ; but pro- 
duces all the neceſſaries of life, as wine, fiſh, wood, flax, 
horſ-s, ſheep, wool, black cattle, and deer. The prin- 
cipal town is of the ſame name. 

SCHEDULE, a ſcroll of paper or parchment, an- 
nexed to a will, leaſe, or other deed ; containing an 
inventory of goods, or ſome other matter omitted in the 
body of the deed. —Tbe word is a diminutive of the 
Latin /cheda, or Greek 9x4», a leaf or piece of paper. 

SCHEELE (Charles-William), was born on the 
19th of December 1742, at Stralſund, where his fa- 
ther kept a ſhop. When he was very young, he re- 
ceived the uſual inſtructions of a private ſchool; and 
was afterwards advanced to an academy. At a very 
early age he ſhowed a ſtrong deſire to follow the pro- 
ſeſſion of an apothecary, and his father ſuffered him to 
gratify his inclinations. With Mr Bauch, an apothe- 
cuy at Gottenburgh, he paſſed his apprenticeſhip, which 
was completed in fix years. He remained, however, 
ſome time longer at that place, and it was there that he 
ſo excellently laid the firſt foundations of his knowledge, 
Among the various books which he read, that treated 
of chemical ſubjects, KunckePs Laboratory ſeems to 
have been his favourite, He uſed to repeat many of 
the experiments contained in that work privately in the 
night, when the reſt of the family had retired to reſt. 
A friend of Scheele's had remarked the progreſs which 
he had made in chemiltry, and had aſked him by what 
inducements he had been at firſt led to ſtudy a ſcience 
in which he had gained ſuch knowledge? Scheele re- 
turned the following anſwer : © The firſt cauſe, my 
friend, aroſe from yourſelf. Nearly at the beginning 
of my apprenticeſhip you adviſed me to read Neuman's 
Chemiſtry ; from the peruſal of which I became eager 
to make experiments myſelf; and I remember very 
well how I mixed together, in a conſerve-glaſs, oil of 
cloves and fuming acid of nitre, which immediately 
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chemical experiments to them. 
took, and ſhewed ſome of the moſt curious proceſles in 
chemiſtry. The two Princes aſked him many queſtions, 
and expreſſed their approbation of the anſwers which he 
returned to them. The Duke aſked him what country- 
man he was, and ſeemed to be much pleaſed when 
Scheele informed him that he was born at Stralſund. 


At their departure they told the profeſſor, who was 


preſent, that they ſhould eſteem it a favour if he would 
permit the young man to have free acceſs to the La- 
boratory, as often as he choſe, to make experiments. 

In the year 1977 Scheele was appointed by the Me- 
dical College to be apothecary at Koping. It was at 
that place that he ſoon ſhowed the world how great a 
man he was, and that no place or ſituation could confine 
his abilities. When he was at Stockholm he ſhewed his 
acuteneſs as a chemiſt, as he diſcovered there the new 
and wonderful acid contained in the ſparry fluor. It 
has been confidently aſſerted, that Scheele was the firſt 
who diſcovered the nature of the aerial acid; and that 
whilſt he was at Upſal he made many experiments to 
prove its properties. This circumſtance might probably 
have furniſhed Bergman with the means of handling 
this ſubje& more fully. At the ſame place he began 
the ſeries of excellent experiments on that remarkable 
mineral ſubſtance, manganeſe ; from which inveſtiga- 
tion he was led to make the very valuable and intereſt- 
ing diſcovery of the dephlogiſticated marine acid. At 
the ſame time he firſt obſerved the ponderous earth. 

At Koping he finiſhed his diſſertation on Air and 
Fire; a work which the celebrated Bergman moſt 
warmly recommended in the friendly preface which he 
wrote for it. The theory which Scheele endeavours to 
prove 1n this treatiſe is, that fire conſiſts of pure air and 
phlogiſton. According to more recent opinions (if in- 
flammable air be phlogitton), water is compoſed of theſe 
two principles. Of theſe opinions we may ſay, in the 
words of Cicero, * Opiniones tam variæ ſunt, tamque inter 


took fire. I fee alſo ſtill before my eyes an unlucky ſe difſidentes, ut alterum praſedio fieri poteft, ut earum nulla, 


experiment which I made with pyrophorus. Circum- 
ſtances of this kind did but the more inflame my deſire 
to repeat experiments.” After Scheele's departure 
from Gottenburg, in the year 1765, be obtained a place 
with Kalſtrom, an apothecary at Malmo. Two years 
aſterwards he went from thence to Stockholm, and 
managed there the ſhop of Mr Scharenberg. In 1773, 
he changed this appointment for another at Upſal, 
under Mr Loock. Here he was fortunately ſituated ; 
as, from his acquaintance with learned men, and from 


having free acceſs to the Univerfity Laboratory, be had 


opportunities of inereaſing his knowledge. At this 
place alſo he happily commenced the friendſhip which 
ſubſiſted between him and Bergman. During his 
reſidence at this place, his Royal Highneſs Prince 
Henry of Pruſſia, accompanied by the Duke of Sun- 
dcrland, viſited Upſal, and choſe this opportunity to 
ſee the Academical Laboratory. Scheele was accord- 
ingly appointed by the Univerſity to exhibit ſome 


The 


alterum certe non poteſt ut plus una, vera it.” 


author's merit in this work, excluſive of the encomiums 


of Bergman, was ſufficient to obtain the approbation of 
the public; as the ingenuity diſplayed in handling ſo 
delicate a ſubject, and the many new and valuable ob- 
ſervations (4) which are diſperſed through the treatiſe, 
juſtly entitled the author to that fame which his book 
procured him. It was ſpread abroad through every 
country, became ſoon out of print, was reprinted, and 
tranſlated into many languages. The Engliſh tranſlation 
is enriched with the notes of that accurate and truly 
pbiloſophic genius Richard Kirwan, Eſq. 

Scheele now diligently employed himſelf in contribu- 
ting to the Tranſactions of the Academy at Stockholm. 
He firit pointed out a new way to prepare the ſalt of 
benzoin. In the fame year he diſcovered that arſenic, 
ficed in a particular manner from phlogiſton, partakes 
of all the properties of an acid, and has its peculiar af- 
finities to other ſubſtances, 

In 


(A) Scheele mentions in this work, in a curſory way, the decompoſicion of common ſalt by the calx of lead. 
Mr Turner, a gentleman who happily unites the {kill of the manufacturer with the knowledge of the philoſophic 
chemiſt, has allo all the merit of this diſcovery, as he obſerved the ſame fact, without having been indebted to 
Scheele's hint on this ſubject. Mr Turner has done more; he has converted this diſcovery to ſome uſe in the 
arts; he produces mineral alkali for ſale, ariſing from this decompoſition ; and from the lead which is united to 
the marine acid he forms the beautiful pigment called the patent yellow | 


This office he under- Scheele. 
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clearly overturned Beaume's opinion of the identity of 
the ſiliceous and argillaceous earths. He publiſhed an 
Analyſis of the Human Calculus. He ſhewed alſo a 
mode of preparing mercurius dulcis in the humid way, 
and improved the proceſs of making the powder of Al- 
garoth. He analyſed the mineral ſubſtance called 
molybdena, or flexible black lead. He diſcovered a 
beautiful green pigment. He ſhowed us how to de- 
compoſe the air of the atmoſphere. He diſcovered that 
ſome neutral ſalts are decompoſed by lime and iron. 
He decompoſed plumbago, or the common black lead. 
He obſerved, with peculiar ingenuity, an acid in milk, 
which decompoſes acetated alkali ; and in his experi- 
ments on the ſugar of milk, he diſcovered another acid, 
different in ſome reſpe&s from the abovementioned 
acid and the common acid of ſugar. He accompliſhed 
the decompoſition of tungſteio, the component parts 
of which were before unknown, and found in it a pecu- 
liar acid earth united to lime. He publiſhed an ex- 
cellent diſſertation on the different forts of zther. He 
found out an eaſy way to preſerve vinegar for many 
years. His inveſtigation of the colouring matter in 
Pruſſian blue, the means he employed to ſeparate it, 
and his diſcovery that alkali, ſal ammoniac, and char- 
coal, mixed together, will produce it, are ſtrong marks 
of his penetration and genius. He found out a pecu- 
liar ſweet matter in expreſſed oils, after they have been 
boiled with litharge and water. He ſhewed how the 
acid of lemons may be obtained in cryſtals. He found 
the white powder in rhubarb, which Model thought to 
be ſelenite, and which amounts to one-ſeventh of the 
weight of the root, to be calcareous earth, united to the 
acid of ſorrel. This ſuggeſted to him the examination 
of the acid of ſorrel. He precipitated acetated lead 
with it, and decompoſed the precipitate thus obtained 
by the vitriolic acid, and by this proceſs he obtained 
the common acid of ſugar; and by ſlowly dropping a 
ſolution of fixed alkali into a ſolution of the acid of 
ſugar, he regenerated the acid of ſorrel.—From his 
examination of the acids contained in fruits and berries, 
he found not one ſpecies of acid alone, viz. the acid of 
lemon, but another alſo, which he denominated the ma- 
laceous acid, from its being found in the greateſt 
quantity in apples. 

By the decompoſition of Bergman's new metal (ſide- 
rite) he ſhewed the truth of Meyer's and Klaproth's 
conjecture concerning it. He boiled the calx of ſide- 
rite with alkali of tartar, and precipitated nitrated mer- 
cury by the middle ſalt which he obtained by this ope- 
ration; the calx of mercury which was precipitated 
was found to be united to the acid of phoſphorus ; ſo 
that he demonſtrates that this calx was phoſphorated 
iron. He found alſo, that the native Pruſſian blue 
contained the ſame acid. He diſcovered by the ſame 
means, that the perlate acid, as it was called, was not 
an acid ſui generis, but the phoſphoric united to a ſmall 
quantity of the mineral alkali, He ſuggeſted an im- 
provement in the proceſs of obtaining magneſia from 
Epſom ſalt ; he adviſes the adding of an equal weight 
of common ſalt to the Epſom ſalt, fo that an equal 
weight of Glauber's ſalt may be obtained: but this will 
not ſucceed unleſs in the cold of winter. Thele are 
the valuable diſcoveries of this great philoſopher, which 
are to be found in the Tranſactions of the Royal So- 
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ciety at Stockholm. Moſt ot his eſſays have been pub- 3-heele, 
liſhed in French by Madame Picardet, and Monſ. Mor- — ' 


veau of Dijon. Dr Beddoes has alſo made a very va- 
luable preſent to his countrymen of an Engliſh tranſla- 
tion of a greater part of Scheele's diſſertations, to 
which he had added ſome uſeſul and ingenious notes. 
The following diſcoveries of Scheele are not, we be- 
lieve,- publiſhed with the reſt. He ſhewed what that 
ſubſtance is, which has been generally called © the earth 
of the fluor ſpar.” It is not produced unleſs the fluor 
acid meet with ſiliceo us earth. It appears from 
Scheele's experiments to be a triple ſalt, conſiſting of 
flint, acid of fluor, and fixed alkali. Scheele proved 
alſo, that the fluor acid may be produced withovt any 
addition of the vitriolic or any mineral acid: the fluor 
is melted with fixed alkali, and the fluorated alkali is 
decompoſed by acetated lead. If the precipitate be 
mixed with charcoal duſt, and expoſed in a retort to a 
ſtrong heat, the lead will be revived, and the acid of 
flaor, which was united to it, will paſs into the receiver 
poſſeſſed of all its uſual properties. This ſeems to be 
an ingenious and unanſwerable proof of its exiſtence. 

He obſerved, that no pyrophorus can be made un- 
leſs an alkali be preſent; and the reaſon why it can be 
prepared from alum and coal is, that the common alum 
always contains a little alkali, which is 2dded in order 
to make it cryſtallize ; for if this be ſeparated from it, 
no pyrophorus can be procured from it. His laſt diſ- 
ſertation was his very valuable obſervations on the acid 
of the gallnut. Ehrhart, one of Scheele's molt intimate 
friends, aſſerts, that he was the diſcoverer of both of the 
acids of ſugar and tartar, We are alſo indebted to him 
for that maſterpiece of chemical decompoſition, the 
ſeparation of the acid of phoſphorus from bones. This 
appears from a letter which Scheele wrote to Gahn, 
who has generally had the reputation of this great diſ- 
covery. This acid, which is ſo curious in the eye of 
the chemiſt, begins to draw the attention of the phyſi- 
cian. It was firſt uſed in medicine, united to the mineral 
alkali, by the ingenious Dr Pearſon. The value of this 
addition to the materia medica cannot be better evin- 
ced than from the increaſe of the demand for it, and the 
quantity of it which is now prepared and fold in London. 

We may ſtamp the character of Scheele as a philo- 
ſopher from his many and important diſcoveries. What 
concerns him as a man we are informed of by his friends, 
who affirm, that his moral character was irreproachable. 

On the 19th of May 1786, he was confined to his 
bed; on the 21ſt he bequeathed all of which he was 
poſſeſſed to his wite (who was the widow of his 
predeceſſor at Koping, and whom he had lately mar- 
ried) ; and on the ſame day he departed this life. So 
the world loſt, in leſs than two years, Bergman and 
Scheele, of whom Sweden may jultly boaſt ; two phi- 
loſophers, who were beloved and lamented by all their 
contemporaries, and whoſe memory poſterity will never 
ceaſe molt gratefully to revere. 

SCHEINER (Chriſtopher), a German mathemati- 
cian aſtronomer, and Jeſuit, eminent for being the firit 
who diſcovered ſpots on the ſun, was born at Schwaben 
in the territory of Middleheim in 1575. He firſt dif. 
covered ſpots on the ſun's ditk in 1611, and made ob- 
ſervations on theſe phenomena at Rome, until at length 
reducing them to order, he publithed them in one vol. 
ſolio in 1630, He wrote alſo ſome ſmaller things 
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Scheld relating to mathematics and philoſophy ; and died in 


1690. | 

80 HELD, a river which riſes on the confines of Pi- 
cardy, and runs north eaſt by Cambray, Valenciennes, 
Tournay, Oudenarde, &c, and 8 the Lis at 
Ghent, runs eaſt by Dendermond, and t 
Antwerp: below which city it divides into two branches, 
one called the Wefter-Scheld, which ſeparates Flan- 
ders ſrom Zealand, aud diſcharges itſelt into the ſea near 
Fiuſhing ; and the other called % Offer-Scheld, which 
runs by Bergen-up-zoom, and afterwards between the 
iſlands Dering and Schowen, and a little below falls 
into the ſea. 


SCHEMNITZ, a town of Upper Hungary, with 


three caſtles. It is famous for mines of Gilver and other 
metals, as alſo for hot baths. Near it is a rock of 
a ſhining blue colour mixed with green, and ſome ſpots 
of yellow. E. Long. 19. o. N. Lat. 48. 40. 

SCHERARDIA, in botany; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the tetrandriaclaſs of plants. 
"Che corolla is monopetalous and funnel ſhaped; there 
are two three-toothed ſeeds. 

SCHETLAND. See SHETLAND, 

SCHEUCHZERTA, in botanys A genus of the 
t1izynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
titth order, Tripe.atoidce. The calyx is ſexpartite z there 
1s nc corolla, nor are there any ſtyles; there are three 
icflated and monoſpermous capſules. 

SCHIECHS, or SCHECH, among the Arabs, is a 
name applied to their nobles. 4 Among the Bedouins,” 
ſays Nicbuhr, © it belongs to every noble, whether of 
the higheſt or the loweſt order. Their nobles are very 
numerous, and compoſe in a manner the whole nation; 
the plebeians are invariably actuated and guided by the 
ſchiechs, who ſuperintend and direct in every tranſ- 
action. The ſchiechs, and their ſubjects, are born to 
the life of ſhepherds and ſoldiers. The greater tribes 
rear many camels, which they either ſell to their neigh- 
bours, or employ them in the carriage of goods, or in 
military expeditions. 'The petty tribes keep flocks of 
ſheep. Among thoſe tribes which apply to agriculture, 


the ſchiechs live always in tents, and leave the culture 


of their grounds to their ſubjects, whoſe dwellings are 
wretched huts. Schiechs always ride on horſes or dro- 
medaries, inſpecting the conduct of their ſubjects, viſit- 
ing their friends, or hunting. Traverſing the deſert, 
where the horizon is wide as on the ocean, they per- 
ceive travellers at a diſtance. As travellers are ſeldom 
to be met with in thoſe wild tracts, they ealily diſcover 
ſuch as paſs that way, and are tempted to pillage them 
when they find their own party the ſtrongeſt.” 

SCELINUS, in botany: A genus of the decandria 
order, belonging to the dicecia claſs of plants; and in 
the natural method ranking under the 43d order, 
Dumaſæ. The male calyx is quinquefid; the petals 
five. The female flower is the ſame as in the male; 
the berry. tricoccous, 

SCHIRAS, or ScH1ravz, a large and famous town 
of Perſia, capital of Farſiſtan, is three miles in length 
from eaſt to welt, but not ſo much in breadth. It is ſeated 
at the north-weſt end of a ſpacious plain ſurrounded with 
very high hills, under one of which the town (tands, 
Ihe houſes are built of bricks dried in the ſun ; the 
rcoſs are flat and terraced. There are 15 handſome 
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moſques, tiled with ſtones of a bluiſh green colour, and Schiſm 
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liaged within with black poliſhed marble, There are 
niany large and beautiful | gy omg ſurrounded with walls 
fourteen feet high, and four thick. They contain 
various kinds of very fine trees, with fruits almoſt of 
every kind, beſides various beautiful flowers. 'The 
wines of Schiras are not only the beſt in Perſia, but, as 
ſome think, in the whole world. The women are much 
addicted to gallantry, and Schiras is called an earthly 
bu by ſome. Ihe ruins of the famous Perſepo- 
is are 30 miles to the north-eaſt of this place. E. Long. 
56. ©. N. Lat. 29. 36. ; 

SCHISM, (from the Greek, xe, clif., fiſſure), 
in its general acceptation ſignifies diviſion or ſeparation ; 
but is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of ſeparations happening 
from diverſity of opinions among people of the ſame re- 
ligion and faith. _ ; ZE: | 

Thus we ſay the /chiſm of ten tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, the ſchiſm of the Perſians from the Turks and 
other Mahometans, &c. | 

Among eccleſiaſtical authors, the great ſchiſm of the 
Welt is that which happened in the times of Clement 
VII. and Urban VI. which divided the church for 40 
or 50 years, and was at length ended by the election of 
Martin V. at the council of Conſtance. 

The Romaniſts number 34 ſchiims in their church. 
They beſtow the name Zngi#/? ſcbiſi on the retorma- 
tion of religion in that kingdom. Thoſe of the church 
of England apply the term chi to the ſeparation 
of the nonconformiſts, viz the preſbyterians, indepen- 
dents, and anabaptiſts, for a further reformation. 

SCHISTUS, in mineralogy, a name given to ſeveral 
different kinds of ſtones, but more eſpecially to ſome of 
the argillaceous kind ; as, 

1. The bluiſh purple ſchiſtus, ſchiſtus tegularis, or 
common roof-{late. This is ſo ſoft that it may be ſlightly 
{ſcraped with the nail, and is of a very brittle lamellated 
texture, of the ſpecific gravity of 2,876. It is fulible 
fer ſe in a ſtrong heat, and runs into a black ſcoria. 
By a chemical analyſis it is found to conſiſt of 26 
parts of argillaceous earth, 46 of ſiliceous earth, 8 
of magneſia, 4 of calcareous earth, and 14 of iron. 
The dark-blue flate, or ſchiſtus ſcriptorius, contains 
more magneſia and leſs iron than the common purple 
ſchiſtus, and efferveſces more briſkly with acids. Its 
ſpecific gravity is 2,701. | 

2. The pyritaceous ſchiſtus is of a grey colour, brown, 
blue, or black; and capable of more or leſs decompoſ 
tion by expoſure to the air, according to the quantity 
of pyritous matter it contains and the ſtate of the iron 
in it. When this laſt is in a ſeni-phlogilticated ſtate 
it is eaſily decompoſed ; but very ſlowly, or not at all, 
if the calx is much dephlogiſticated. The aluminous 
ſchiſtus belongs to this ſpecies. 

3. The bituminous ſchiſtus is generally black, and of 
a lamellated texture, of various degrees of hardneſs, not 
giving fire with ſteel, but emitting a ſtrong ſmell when 
heated, and ſometimes without being heated. M. Magel- 
lan mentions a ſpecimen which burns like coal, with a 
ſtrong ſmell of mineral bitumen, but of a yellowiſh 
brown, or rather dark aſh-colour, found in Yorkſhire.—. 
This kind of ſchiſtus does not ſhow any white mark 
when ſcratched like the other ſchiſtus. 

SCHMEDELIA, in botany : A genus of the di- 
gynia order, belopging to the octandria claſs of * 
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Choeno- The ;calyx is diphyllous; the corolla tetrapetalous ; the 
bates germina pedicellated, and longer than the flower. 
SCHOENOBATES (from the Greek, ox» ©, a 
$.homberg rope ; and Ban, I walk), a name which the Greeks gave 
to their rope-dancers : by the Romans called ſunambuli. 
See Rore-Dancer and FUNAMBULUS. 

The ſcbænobates were ſlaves whoſe maſters made mo- 
ney of them, by entertaining the people with their feats 
of activity. Mercurialis de arte gymnaſtica, lib. III. 
gives us five figures of ſchenobates engraven after an- 
cient ſtones. | 
SCHOENUS, in botany: A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 3d order, 
Calamarie. The glumes are paleaceous, univalved, and 
thickſet ; there is no corolla, and only one roundiſh 
ſeed between the glumes, 

SCHOLASTIC, _ ſomething belonging 
ſchools.” See Scuoor. 

Schotasre Divinity, is that part or ſpecies of divinity 
which clears and diſcuſſes queſtions by reaſon and argu- 
ments; in which ſenſe it ſtands, in ſome meaſure, oppo- 
ſed to poſitive divinity, which is founded on the authority 
of fathers, councils, &c. The ſchool-divinity is now 
ſallen into contempt ; and is ſcarce regarded anywhere 
but in ſome of the univerſites, where they are ſtill by 
their charters obliged to teach it. 

SCHOLIAST, or CouukNTATOR, a grammarian 
who writes ſcbolia, that is, notes, gloſſes, &c. upon an- 
cient authors who have written inthe learned languages. 
See the next article. 

SCHOLIUM, a note, annotation, or. remark, occa- 
ſionally made on ſome paſſage, prop olition, or the like. 
This term is much uſed in geometry and other parts of 
mathemat cs, where, after demonſtrating a propoſition, 
it is cuſtomary to point out how it might be done ſome 
other way, or to give ſome advice or precaution in or- 
der to prevent miſtakes, or add ſome particular uſe or 
application thereof. | 

SCHOMBERG (Frederic-Armand duke of), a di- 
ſtinguiſhed officer, ſprung from an illuſtrious family in 
Germany, and the ſon ot count Schomberg by an Eng- 
lick lady, daughter of lord Dudley, was born in 1608. 
He was initiated into the military life under Frederick- 
Henry prince of Orange, and afterwards ſerved under 
his ſon William II. of Orange, who highly eſtcemed 
him. He then repaired to the court of France, where 
his reputation was ſo well known, that he obtained the 
government of Gravelines, of Furnes, and the ſur— 
rdunding countries. He was reckoned inferior to no 
general in that kingdom except mareſchal Turenne aud 
tlie prince of Condé; men of ſuch exalted eminence 
that it was no diſgrace to acknowledge their ſuperiori- 
ty. The French court thinking it neceſſary to dimiſh 
the power of Spain, ſent Schomberg to the aſſiſtance of 
the Portugueſe, who were engaged in a war with that 
country reſpecting the ſucceſſion to their throne.— 
Schomberg's military talents gave a turn to the war in 
favour of his allies. The court of Spain was obliged 
to ſolicit for peace in 1668, and to acknowledge the 
houſe of Braganza as the jult heirs to the throne of 
Portugal. For his great ſervices he was created count 
Menteſa in e and a penſion of 5000 1. was be- 
ſtowed upon him, with the reverſion to his heirs, 
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In 1673 he came over to England to command the 
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army ; but the Engliſh at that time being diſguſted Schomberg 
with the French nation, Schomberg was ſuſpeted of 
coming over with a deſign to corrupt the army, and 

bring it under French diſcipline. He therefore found 

it neceſſary to return to France, which he ſoon left, 

and went to the Netherlands. In the month of June 

1676, he forced the prince of Orange to raiſe the ſiege 

of Maeſtricht ; and it is ſaid he was then raiſed to the 

rank of mareſchal of France. But the French Didlio- 

naire Hiſiorique, whoſe information on a point of this 

nature ought to be authentic, ſays, that he was inveſted 

with this honour the ſame year in which he took the 

fortreſs of Bellegarde from the Spaniards while ſerving 

in Portugal, 

Upon the revocition of the edit of Nantes, when 
the perſecution commenced againſt the Proteſtants, 
Schomberg, who was ef that perſuaſion, requeſted leave 
to retire into his own country. This requelt was refu- 
ſed ; but he was permitted to take refuge in Portugal, 
where he had reaſon to expect he would be kindly re- 
ceived on account of paſt ſervices. But the religious 
zeal of the Portugueſe, th ugh it did not prevent them 
from accepting aſſiſtance from a heretic when their 
kingdom was threatened with ſubverſion, could not per- 
mit them to give him ſhelter when he came for protec- 
tion. The inquiſition interfered, and obliged the king 
to ſend him away. He then went to Holland by the 
way of England. Having accepted an invitation from 
the elector of Brandenburg, he was inveſted with the 
government of Ducal Pruſſia, and appointed comman- 
der in chief of the eleQor's forces. When the prince 
of Orange failed to England to take poſſeſſion of the 
crown which his father-in-law James II. had abdicated. 
Schomberg obtained permiſſion from the eleQor of 
Brandenburg to accompany him. He is ſuppoſed to 
have been the author ot an ingenious ſtratagem which 
the prince employed after his arrival in London to diſ- 
cover the ſentiments of the people reſpecting the revo- 
lution. The ſtratagem was, to ſpread an alarm over the 
country that the Iriſh were aporoaching with fire and 
ſword. When the prince was eſtabliſhed on the thro: e 
of England, Schomberg was appointed commander in 
chief of the forces and maſter of the ordnance. In 
April 1689 he was made knight of the garter, and na- 
turalized by act of Parliament; and in May following 
was created a baron, e:rl, marquis, and duke of the 
kingdom of England, by the name and title of baron 
Teys, earl of Bretford, marquis of Harwich, and 
duke of Schomberg. The Houte'cf Commons voted 
to him L. 100,000 as a reward for his ſervices. Of 
this he only received a ſmall part; but aſter his deith a 
penſion of L. 5000 a-year was beſtowed upon his ſon. 

In Auguſt 1689 he was ſent to Ireland to reduce that 
kingdom to obedience. When he arrived, he ſound 
himſelf at the head of an army conſiſting only of 12,000. 
foot and 2000 horſe, while king James commanded an 
army three times more numerous. Schomberg thougl:t 
it dangerous to engage with ſo ſuperior a force, and be- 
ing diſappointed in his promiſed ſupplies from England, 
judged it prudent to remain on the defentive, He th-r-- 
fore poſted himſelf at Dundalk, about five or ſix miles 
diſtance fiom James, who was encamped at Ardee. For 
ſix weeks he remained in this poſition, without attempt- 
ing to give battle, while from the wetnets f the ſeaſon 
he loſt nearly the half of his army. Schomberg was 

much 
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school. much blamed for not coming to action; but ſome ex- 
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cellent judges admired his conduct as a diſplay of great 
military talents. Had he riſked an af D and 
been defeated, Ireland would have been loſt. At the 
famous battle of the Boyne, fought on the 1ſt July 
1690, which decided the fate of James, Schomberg 
paſſed the river at the head of his cavalry, defeated eight 
ſquadrons of the enemy, and broke the Iriſh infantry. 
When the French Proteſtants loſt their commander, 
Schomberg went to rally and lead them on to charge. 
While thus engaged, a party of king James's guards, 
which had been ſeparated from the relt, paſſed Schom- 
berg, in atterhpting to rejoin their own army. They 
attacked him with great fury, and gave him two wounds 
in the head. As the wounds were not dangerous, he 
might ſoon have recovered from them ; but the French 
Proteſtants, perhaps thinking their general was killed, 
immediately fired upon the guards, and ſhot him 
dead on the ſpot. He was buried in St Patrick's 
cathedral. 

Biſhop Burnet ſays, Schomberg was © a calm man, 
of great application and conduct, and thought much 
better than he ſpoke; of true judgment, of exact pro- 
bity, and of an humble and obliging temper.” 

SCHOOL, a public place, wherein the languages, 
the arts, or ſciences, are taught. Thus we ay, 
a grammar ſchool, a writing ſchool, a ſchool of natural 
philoſophy, &E.—The word is formed from the Latin 
ſchola, which, according to Du Cange, ſignifies diſci- 
line and correction; he adds, that it was anciently uied, 
in general, for all places where ſeveral perſons met 
together, either to ſtudy, to converſe, or do any other 
matter. Accordingly, there were ſchole palatine, being 
the ſeveral poſts wherein the emperor's guards were 
placed; /chola ſcutariorum, ſchola gentilium, &c. At 
length the term paſſed alſo to civil magiſtrates ; and ac- 
cordingly in the code we meet with /chola chartulario- 
rum, ſchola agentium, &c.; and even to eccleſiaſtics, as 
ſchola cantorum, ſchola ſacerdotum, &c. 

The Hebrews were always very diligent to teach and 
ſtudy the laws that they had received from Moſes. The 
father of the family ſtudied and taught them in his own 
family. Ihe Rabbin taught them in the temple, in the 
ſynagogues, and in the academies. They pretend, that 
even betrre the deluge there were ſchools for knowledge 
and piety, of which the patriarchs had the direction.— 
They place Adam at their head, then Enoch, and 
laitly Noah. Melchiſedec, as they ſay, kept a ſchool 
in the city of Kajrath-ſepher, otherwiſe Hebron, in Pa- 
leſtine. Abraham, who had been inſtructed by Heber, 
taught in Chaldea and in Egypt. From him the 
Egyptians learned aſtronomy and arithmetic. Jacob 
ſucceeded Abraham is the office of teaching. The 
{cripture ſays, he was © a plain man dwelling in tents ;” 
which, according to the Chaldee paraphraſt, is, “that 
he was a perfect man, and a miniſter of the houſe of 
doctrine,” 

All this, indeed, muſt be very precarious and un- 
certain. It cannot be doubted but that Moſes, Aa- 
ron, and the elders of lirael, inſtructed the people in 
the wilderneſs, and that many good Iſraelites were very 
induſtrious to inſtruct their families in the fear of God. 
But all this does not prove to us that there were any 
ſuch ſchools as we are now inquiring after. Under Jo- 
ſhua we fee a kind of academy of the prophets, where 
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the children of the prophets, that is, their diſciples, School 


lived in the exerciſe of a retired and auſtere life, in 
ſtudy, in the meditation and reading of the law of God. 
There were ſchools of the prophets at Naioth in Ra- 
mah; 1 Sam. xix. 12. 20, &c. See the article Pxo- 
PHET, 

Theſe ſchools, or ſocieties of the prophets, were ſuc. 
ceeded by the ſynagogues. See the article Syx4- 
GOGUE, : 


Charity-Scaoors are thoſe ſchools which are ſet apart 


by public contributions or private donations for the in- 
ſtruction of poor children, who could not otherwiſe 
enjoy the benefits of education. In few countries are 
theſe more numerous than in Great Britain, where cha- 
rity and benevolence are characteriſtic of the nation at 
large. They following is a ſummary view of the num- 
ber of charity ſchools in Great Britain and Ireland, ac- 
cording to the beſt information at preſent, 1795. 


Schools. | Boys. | Girls. 


At London - 182 4442 | 2870 
In other parts of South Bri- 
tain, - 1329 | 19506 | 3915 


In North Britain, by the ac- 
count publiſhed in 1786, 135 | $5187 | 2618 

In Ireland, for teaching to 
read and write only, 168 | 2406 600 

In ditto, erected purſuant to 
his majeſty's charter, and 
encouraged by his bounty 
of L. ioo per annum, for 
inſtructing, employing, and 
wholly maintaining the 
children, exclutive of the 
Dublin work-houſe ſchool, 42 | 1935 | — 


Total of ſchools, &c. 1856 | 33476 10003 


Sunday- Schoots are another ſpecies of charicy-ſchools 
lately inſtituted, and now pretty common in Great Bri- 
tain. The inſtitution is evidently of the firſt importance; 
and if properly encouraged muſt have a very favourable 


effect on the morals of the people, as it tends not only 


to preſerve the children of the poor from ſpending 
Sunday in idleneſs, and of conſequence in diſſipation and 
vice, but enables chem to lay in for the conduct and 
comfort of their future life a ſtock of uſeful knowledge 
and virtuous principles, which, if neglected iu early 
life, will ſeldom be ſought for or obtained amidſt the 
hurry of buſineſs and the cares and temptations of the 
world. 

The excellent founder of Sunday-ſchools was Mr. 
Raikes, a gentleman of Glouceſterſhire, who, together 
with Mr Stock, a clergyman in the ſame county, and 
who, we believe, was equally inſtrumental in the buſi- 
neſs with Mr Raikes, ſhewed the example, and convin- 
ced many of the utility of the plan. From Gloucel- 
terſhire the inſtitution was quickly adopted in every 
county and almoſt every town and pariſh of the king- 
dom; and we have only further to remark on a plan 
ſo generally known, ſo much approved, and ſo evident- 
ly proper, that we hope men of eminence and weight 
will always be found ſufficiently numerous and willing 
to beſtow their time and countenance in promoting it to 


the utmoſt of their power. 
SCHOONER, 


schoone 
Schorl. 
wr V 
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schooner, SCHOONER, in ſea- language, a ſmall veſſel with 
Schorl. two maſts, whoſe main-ſail and fore - ſail are ſuſpended 
from gaffs, reaching from the maſt towards the ſtern, 
and ſt retched out below by booms, whoſe foremoſt ends 
are hooked to an iron, which claſps the maſt ſo as to 
turn therein as upon an axis, when the after-ends are 
ſwung from one {ide of the veſſel to the other. 
SCHORL, a precious ſtone of the ſecond order, of 
which the varieties are, Siberian, ruby. coloured, red- 
diſh, green, brown, blue, and black; mother of eme- 
rald, dark green; lapis crucifer, or the croſs flone ; bar 
ſchorl ; horn blend, black, green, or blue; Cianite, 
blue Tchorl; Thumſlein; Laxman's guadrangular ſchorl. 
Tranſparent ſchorl is chryſtailized in polygonal priſms, 
generally with four, fix, or nine ſides; . of them 
are ſo fine as to paſs for gems of the firſt order, eſpe- 
cially for the emerald, In the ſemitranſparent ſchorls 
there are like wiie ſome of great beauty, as the ruby co- 
loured, lately diſcovered in Siberia by counſellor Her- 
man, in a bed of reddiſh argilla, mixed with fragments 
of felt ſpath, quartz, and mica, on a low granite 
mountain. The bed of argilla is evidently produced by 
the decompoſition of granite ; which operation Herman 
ſuppoſes mult have ſet at liberty the ruby ſchorl formerly 
pent up in the chinks of fiſſures of the decompoſed part 
of the mountain. The diſcovery is quite new, no ſuch 
ſpecies being before known, as it is as hard as the firſt 
order of precious ſtones, the diamond excepted, takes 
a fine pol:th, and equals in colour the oriental ruby, 
though nut in tranſparency. 

Its ſtructure is made up of fine cylindric columns, 
like needles collected into bundles or treſſes, lying one 
on another in different directions, whilſt each indivi- 
dual column is made up of fine plates or laninæ, like 
the gems. It is fuſible per /e into a white tranſparent 
glaſs, and melts imperfectly with borax when calcined, 
as it does with microcoſmic ſalt and mineral alkali, in- 
to a imall vitreous globe, with little ſpots of a white 
enamel col»ur. Acids have no effect upon it, even when 
calcined. Laltly, it loſes its colour in the fire, after 
having tirſt turned blue. The mother of emeralds is 
likewile a ſemitranſparent ſchorl, in the opinion of 
ſome able naturaliſts, although Mr Born alerts it to 
be a jade, we know not upon what authority. 

Phe ſtructure of the ſ:mitranſparent ſchorls, and 
ſome of the tranſparent that are not ſo perfectly dia- 
phanous as to conceal their texture, is obſcurely tparry ; 
but that of the opaque is either filamentous, like aſ- 
beitos, or hard and viittle like threads of glaſs, or it 
is compoſed of ſcales. Ot this laſt kind is that called 
born blend, which is generally green or black; but there 
is a beautiful variety ot it found on the mount St Go- 
thard, in Switzerland, of a fine ſky-blue colour cover- 
ed with ſilver talk, Bar ſchorl has been found on the 
Carpathian mountains chryſtallized in priſms. Lapis 
cruciter, or the croſs ſtone, is found ſometimes near 
Brazil in Switzerland, and there named Tauffstein, or 
chriltening ſtone ; but oftener at Thum in Saxony, and 
therefore named there Thumitein. It is a ſchorl in 
form of a croſs : that of Brazil conſilts of two hexa- 
gonal chryltals. The exact cryſtailization of the other 
is unknown to us | | 

Molt countries produce ſchorls. 
larly rich in ſchorls. 


Ruſſia is particu- 
Itis even difficult to point out all 
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but we ſhall take notice of thoſe moſt remarkable, par- Schotia 
ticularly new diſcoveries. The ruby-coloured ſchorl | 
mentioned above was found by Mr Herman at Sara- ——— 


poulſky, a village in the government of Perm, ten 
verſts from Mourſinſky Slabode, in Siberia. The Sibe- 
rian inſpector, Mr Laxman, has lately diſcovered in 
the mountain Alpeſtria, on the river Sleudenka near the 
lake Baikal, the following new ſchorls, Firſt, a green 
tranſparent ſchorl, of ſo brittle a nature as not to bear 
carriage without breaking into ſmall pieces truncated. 
Pallas is poſitive in declaring this dark green ſchorl a 
hyacinth. This laſt has often ſome of the ſmall yel- 
lowith white garnets ſticking in it, deſcribed in the arti- 
cle GarNET, where an account will be found of the 
ſpecies of matrix that contains them all. Schorls are 
likewiſe ſound in the mountains and mines of Nitelga, 
Kraſnavolok, and Sondala, as likewiſe between the 
Onega Lake and White Sea. Black ſchorl is likewiſe 
found near the White Sea, and in the Altai, Ural, and 
Daurian mountains. 

None of the tranſparent ſchorls have been found in 
Scotland as far as we have heard; but many varieties of 
the opake kinds have been found in various places, par- 
ticularly in the ifland of Arran, where there is a bed of 
greeniſh horn like ſchorl of immenſe extent near the 
harbour of Lamlaſh. 

Fine ſpecimens of ſchorl are dear; the ruby ſchorl 
from Siberia, 25 to 50 rubles a ring itone ; the green, 
when fine, from 15 to 30. The high price of the ruby 
ſchorl is owing to its novelty and rarity ; and of the 
green, is owing to its paſling for an emerald. The ſpe- 
cific gravity ot ſchorl is 3,6. 

SCHO TIA, in botany : A gerus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 33d order, 
Lomentacee. The calyx is ſemiquinquefid; the corolla 
has five petals, which are equal ; the tube is turbinated, 
carnous, and perſiſtent. The legumen pedicellated, and 
contains two ſeeds ; there is only one ſpecies, viz. the 
ſpecioſa, or African Lignum vitæ. 

SCHREBERA, in botany: A genus of the digy- 
nia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking with thoſe of which 
the order is doubttul The calyx is quinquepartite; 
the corolla funnel thaped, with the filaments in the 
throat, and having each a ſcale at the baſe. 


SCHREVELIUS (Cornelius), a laborions Dutch 


critic and writer, who has given the public ſome edi- - 


tions of the ancient authors more ele ant than correct: 
his Gre:-k Lexicon is eſteemed the beſt ot all his works. 
He died in 1667. 

SCHULTENS (Albert), profeſſor of Hebrew and 
of the ealtern languages at Leyden, and one of the 
molt learned men ot the 18th century, was born at 
Groningen, where he (tudied till the year 1706, and 
from thence continued his ſtudies at Leyden and U- 
trecht, Schultens at length applied himizlt to the ſtudy 
of Arabic books, both printed and in manuſcript ; in 
which he made great progreſs. A ſhort time after 
he became miniſter of Wailenar, and two years after 
profeſſor of the ealtern tongues at Franzker- At 
length he was invited to Leyden, where he taught 
Hebrew and the ealtern languages with extraordi- 
nary reputation till his death, which happened in 1750. 


the different places of the empire which produce them; He wrote many learned works; the principal of which 


are, 
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Schurman are, t. A Commentary on Job, 2 vols 4to. 2. A 


Commentary on the Proverbs. 3. Vetus & regia 
4. Animadruerſiones philologice & cri- 
tice ad varia loca Veteris Teflamenti. 6. An excellent 
Hebrew grammar, &c. Schultens diſcovered in all his 
works ſound criticiſm and much learning. He maintain- 
ed againſt Gouſſet and Drieſſen, that in order to have 


a perfect knowledge of Hebrew, it its neceſſary to join 


with it, not only the Chaldee and Syriac, but more par- 
ticularly the Arabic. 

SCHURMAN (Anna Maria), a moſt extraordinary 
German lady. Her natural genius diſcovered itſelf at 
{1x years of age, when ſhe cut all ſorts of figures in 
paper with her ſeiſſars without a pattern, At eight, 
the learned, in a few days, to draw flowers in a very 
agrecable manner. At ten, ſhe took but three hours 
to learn embroidery, Afterwards ſhe was taught mu- 
fic, vocal and inſtrumental ; painting, ſculpture, and 
engraving ; in all of which ſhe ſucceeded admirably. 
She excelled in miniature-painting, and in cutting por- 
traits upon glaſs with a diamond, Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, were ſo familiar to her, that the moſt learn- 
ed men were altoniſhed at it. She ſpoke French, Ita- 
lian, and Engliſh, fluently. Her hand-writing, in al- 
moſt all languages, was ſo inimitable, that the curi- 
ous preſerved ſpecimens of it in their cabinets. But 
all this extent of learning and uncommon penetra- 
tion could not protect her from falling into the er- 
rors of Labadie, the famous French enthuſiaſt, who 
had been baniſhed France for his extravagant tenets 
and conduct. To this man ſhe entirely attached her- 
ſelf, and accompanied him wherever he went; and 
even attended him in his laſt illneſs at Altena in Hol- 
ſtein. Her works, conſiſting of De vitæ bumane ler- 
mino, and Diſſertatio de ingenii mulicbris ad dofrinam et 
zucliores literas aptitudine, and her Letters to her learned 
correſpondents, were printed at Leyden in 1648; but 
enlarged in the edition of Utrecht, 1662, in 12mo, un- 
der the following title: A. M. Schurman Opuſcula He- 
rea, Graca, Latina, Gallica, Proſaica, et Metrica. She 
publiſhed likewiſe at Altena, in Latin, A Defence of 


her attachment to Labadie, while the was with him in 


1673; not worth reading. She was born at Cologne 


in 1607, but refided chiefly in Holland, and died in 


Frieſland in 1678. 

SCHALBEA, in botany: A genus of the angioſper- 
mia order, belonging to the didynawia claſs of plants. 
The calyx is quadrifid, with a ſaperior lobe ; the lower- 
molt longeſt, and emarginated. 

SCHWARTS (Chriſtopher), an eminent hiſtory- 
pa'nter, born at Ingolſtadt in 1550, who was diſtin- 
guithed by the appellation of the German Raphael. 
He learned the firit principles of the art in his own 
country, but finiſhed his ſtudies at Venice; when he 
not orly made the works of Titian his models, but 
had the advantage of receiving ſome perſonal inſtruc- 
tions from that illuſtrious maſter. His performances 
were ſoon 1n the higheſt eſteem ; as his manner of paint- 
ing was very different from what the Germans had 
been accuſtomed to before that time : he was, there- 
fore, invited by the elector of Bavaria to his court, 
and appointed his principal painter. He died in 1594; 
and his molt capital works, as well in freſco as in oil, 
are in the palace at Munich, and in the churches and 
convents. 
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many, and circle of Upper Saxony, in the landgravate 
of Thuringia, and capital of a county of the ſame 
name belonging to a prince of the houſe of Saxony. 
It is ſeated on the river Schwartz, 20 miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Erford, and 35 north of Cullembach. E. Long. 
11. 27. N. Lat. 50. 45. 

SCHWARTZEMBERG, a town of Germany, in 
the circle of Franconia, and capital of a principality of 
the ſame name. The caſtle is ſeated on the river Lec, 
5 miles north weſt of Nuremberg, and 20 eaſt of Wert. 
burg, ſubje& to its own prince. E. Long. 10. 27. N. 
Lat. 49. 43. 

SCHWEIDNITZ, a ſtrong town of Germany, in 
Sileſia, and capital of a province of the ſame name, 
with a caſtle. It is the handſomeſt town of Silelia, 
next to Breſlaw. The ſtreets are large, the church 
fine, and the houſes well built. The fortifications are 
not very conſiderable, and the royal palace is turned into 
a convent. All the magiſtrates are Roman Cathclics ; 
but moſt of the inhabitants are Proteſtants, who have 
a church without the town, as alſo a public ſcaool and 
bells. It is ſeated on an eminence on the river Wei- 
ſtritz, 27 miles ſouth-eaſt of Lignitz, and 22 ſouth- 
welt of Breſlaw. E. Long. 16. 48. N. Lat. 50. 46. 

SCHWEINFTURT, a very ſtrong, free, and im- 
perial town of Germany, in Franconia, with a mag- 
nificent palace, where the ſenators meet, who are 12 
in number. "The environs are rich in cattle, corn, and 
wine; the inhabitants are Proteſtants, 'and not very 
rich. However, they carry on a large trade in wocl- 
len and linen cloth, gooſe-quills, and feathers. It is 
ſeated on the river Main, 27 miles north-eaſt of Wirtz- 
burg, and 22 welt of Bamberg. E. Long. 10. 25. 
N. Lat. 50. 4- | 

SCHWENKFELDERS, a denomination of Chriſ- 
tians, ſo called after Caſper Schweukfeld von Oſſing, a 
noted nobleman, in the ſixteenth century, He was born 
1490, in the Pricipality of Liegnitz in Sileſia. He 
ſtudied ſeveral years at Cologn and other univerſities, 
after this he was in ſervice by the duke of Munſterberg, 
and Brieg, until he was diſabled by bodily infirmities 
from attending the buſineſs of that court. He then ap- 
plied himſelf to divinity ; about this time the reforma- 
tion was begun in Germany, which attracted his whole 
attention. The chief reformers, Luther, Melanchton, 
&c. he held in high eſteem, but was decided in his opi- 
nion, that they ſtill retained ſeveral relicks of popery in 
their doctrine. 

He differed from Luther about the euchariſt, in 
which he could not agree with him, that the body and 
blood of Chriſt were materially preſent in the Lord's 
ſupper, whether in bread or wine : 'The words of Chriſt, 
Matt. xxvi. verſe 26, and 28, ** This is my body : this 
is my blood,” he took in this ſenſe: That as bread 
and wine are a ſubſtantial nouriſhment of our bodies in 
this natural life, ſo were likewiſe the body and blood of 
our Saviour, a ſubſtantial nouriſhment to the ſouls of 
the faithful in the new ſpiritual life received from 
above. The object of this ſupper among Chriſtians, 
ſhould be the remembrance of their Saviour's un- 
bounded love, and to ſhow his death. Schwenkfeld wrote 
12 Queſtions to Luther, concerning the impanation of 
the body of Chriſt, which he anſwered in his uſual rough 


ſtyle, telling him that he ſhould not irritate the — 
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blood of thoſe he ſhould ſeduce, 
head. Notwithftanding won 
in expoſtulated with Luther, and deſired a candi 
— 9 — of his arguments, which ſo irritated Lu- 
ther, that he wrote a very indecent maledictory let- 
ter to Schwenkfeld. i 
He wrote about go treatiſes and pampblets in German 
and Latin, on religious ſubjects, moſt of which were 
printed, and ate yet extant, though whole editions were 
confiſcated and deſtroyed; he had an extenſive correſ- 
pondence all over the empire, with perſons of every 
rank and deſcription. 'The moſt material of his Letters 
were printed, whereof three large folio volumes are yet 
left: in his writings he diſplayed a penetrating judge- 
ment, with a true Chriſtian moderation. He otten de- 
clared in his writings, that it was by no means his ob- 
je& to form a ſeparate church, expreſſing an ardent 
deſire to be ſerviceable to all Chriſtians of whatever de- 
nomination ; but his freedom in giving admonition to 
thoſe whom he thought erroneous, brought on him the 
implacable enmity of Proteſtants and Papiſts: His 
writings were forbid to be printed ; ſuch as were 
printed, were often confiſcated and deſtroyed ; and his 
perſon was in danger from his perſecutors. He died 
in the city of Ulm 1562, in the 72d year of his age; 
his learning and exemplary piety is generally acknow- 
leged, even by his bittereſt antagoniſts (A). 
After his death, there were numbers of people in 
different parts of Germany, who thought themſelves 
convinced that his doctrine was right and orthodox; 
they were generally called Schwenktelders, and were 
everywhere reproached and perſecuted at the inſtigation 
of the eſtablithed clergy : The greateſt numbers of 
them were in Sileſia, particularly in the principalities 
of Leignitz and Jawr. The eſtabliſhed clergy there 
being Lutherans, uſed every intrigue to oppreſs them; 
in particular if they aſſembled tor religious worſhip, 
they were thrown into priſons and dungeons, where 
many of them periſhed. TEE, 
Such was often their fate, until in 1719 the Jeſuits 
thought the converſion of the Schwenktelders an ob- 
je& worth their attention. They ſent miſſionaries to Si- 
leſia, who preached to that people the faith of the 
emperor; they produced imperial edicts that all pa- 
rents ſhould attend the public worſhip of the miſſiona- 
ries, and bring their children to be inſtructed in the 
holy catholic faith, under ſevere penalties. The 
Schwenkfelders ſent deputies to Vienna, to ſolicit tor 
toleration and indulgence, and though the emperor 
apparently received them with kindnets and condeſcen- 
lion, yet the Jeſuits had the addreſs to procure an- 
other imperial edit, ordering that ſuch parents as 
would not bring every one ot their children to the 
miſſionaries for inſtruction, ſhould at laſt be chained 
to the wheel-barrow, and put to hard labour on the 
public works, and their children ſhould by force be 
brought to the monalleries. Upon this, many tamilies 
fled in the night into Luſatia and other parts of Sax- 
ony, leaving behind them their effects, real and per- 
tonal, (the roads being beſet in the day time by guards 
to ſtop all emigrants) ; of theſe in 1734, a imali num- 
ber emigrated over Altona and Holland into Penn— 
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ſylvania, where they ſettled and ſurmed themſelves into 5 hee b. 


a religious ſociety. 


fel4ia 
The laſt mentioned edit was not put in its fulleſt MR. 


. 


rigour by the miſſionaries, till after the death of Charles 


VI. when another edi& was publiſhed, which threatened 
the total extermination of the remaining Schwenkfel- 
ders, from which they were unexpectedly relieved by 
the king of Pruſſia making a conqueſt of all Sileſia, 
who immediately publiſhed an edit in which he re- 
called all thoſe Schwenkfelders that were emigrated, 
and promiſed them their eſtates, with toleration and 
protection not only in Sileſia, but in all other parts 
of his dominions. 

SCHWENKFELDIA, in botany : A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking with thoſe 
that Are doubtful. The calyx is quinquefid; the co- 
rolla funnel-ſhaped ; the ſtigma parted into five; the 
berry quinquelocular, with a number of ſeeds. Of this 
there are three ſpecies, viz. 1. Cinerea, 2. Aſpera ; 3. 
Hirta. The two firſt are natives of Guiana, the other 
of Jamaica, The leaves of all of them are remarkably 
rough, and ſtick to the fingers or clothes, 

SCHWENKIA, in botany : A genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the diandria claſs of plants. 
The corolla is almoſt equal, plaited at the throat, and 
glandulous ; there are three barren ſtamina ; the capſule 
bilocular and polyſpermous. 

SCHWINBURG, a town of Denmark, on the 
eaſtern coaſt of the iſland of Fionia, over-againlt the 
iſlands of Arroa and Langeland. E. Long. 10. 55. 
N. Lat. 55. 8. 

SCHWITZ, or Swirz, a canton of Swiſſerland, 
which gives name to them all. It is bounded on the 
welt by the lake of the four cantons, on the ſouth by 
the canton of Uri, on the eaſt by that of Glaris, and on 
the north by thoſe of Zurich and Zug. Its principal 
riches conſiſt in cattle, and the capital town is of the 
ſame name. This is a large, handſome place, ſeated 
near the lake of the four cantons, in a pleaſmt coun- 
try among the mountains. E. Long. 8. 41. N. Lat. 


. 

SCIACCA, anciently called Therme Selinuntiæ, in 
Sicily, derives its preſent denomination from the Ara— 
bic word Scheich. It is a very ancient place, being 
mentioned in the account of the wars between the 
Greeks and Carthaginians, to the latter of whom it 
belonged. It is defended by ancient walls and the 
caſtle of Luna. It ſtands upon a very ſteep rock, 
hanging over the ſea, and excavated in every direction 
into prodigious magazines, where the corn of the neigh- 
bouring territory is depoſited for exportation ; there is 
no harbour, but a {mall bay formed by a wooden pier, 
where lighters lie to load the corn which they carry 


out about a mile to ſhips at anchor; 


The town is irregularly but ſubſtantially built, and 
contains 13,000 inhabitants, though Amico's Lexican 
T opographicum ſays the laſt enumeration found only 
9484. His accounts do not take in eccleſiaſtics, and 
ſeveral denominations of lay perſons. 

SCL/ENA, in ichthyology, a genus belonging to 
the order of thoracici. The membrane of the gills 


4 U has 


(a) The above particulars, with many others, can alſo be found in G. Arneldus, M. Salig, and other 
impartial hiſtorians, an] are produced from authentic documents. 
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8cixtica, has ſix rays; the opercula and whole head are ſcaly. 
S-ilia. 


There are five ſpecies. | 
 SCIATICA, the nip-covT. See Mepicixs, no 207. 
SCIENCE, in philoſophy, denotes any doctrines 
deduced from ſelf-evident principles. N 
Sciences may be properly divided as follows, 1. The 
knowledge of things, their conſtitutions, properties, 
and operations: this, in a little more enlarged ſenſe of 
0 


the word, may be called v5:»», or natural _—_ phy ; ' 


the end of which is ſpeculative trath. See PariLo- 
sorur and Paysics—2, The ſkill of rightly ap- 
plying theſe powers, wpex7ix» : The moſt conſiderable 
under this head is ethics, which is the ſeeking our thoſe 
rules and meaſures of human actions that lead to hap- 
pineſs, and the means to practice them (fee Morar 
Puitosorur); and the next is mechanics, or the appli- 
cation of the powers of natural agents to the uſes of 
life (fe Mecnanics),—3- The doctrine of figns, 
CH MAHIQTIVND þ the moit uſual of which being words, it is 
aptly enough termed logic. See Logic. 

This, ſays Mr Locke, ſeems to be the moſt general, 
as well as natural, diviſion of the objects of our un- 
derſtanding. For a man can employ his thoughts 
about nothing but either the contemplation of things 
themſelves for the diſcovery of truth; or about the 
things in his own power, which are his actions, for 
the attainment of his own ends; or the ſigns the mind 
makes uſe of both in the one and the other, and the 
right ordering of them for its clearer information, All 
which three, viz. things as they are in themſelves 
knowable, actions as they depend on us in order to 
happineſs, and the right uſe ot ſigas in order to know- 
ledge, being ioto c#/o different, they ſeem to be the three 
great provinces of the intellectual world, wholly ſepa- 
rate and diſtin one from another. 

SCILLA, the $qQv1LL, in botany : A genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
10th order, Coronaric. The corolla is hexapetalous 
and deciduous ; the filaments filiform. 

The moſt remarkable ſpecies is the maritima, or ſea- 
onion, whoſe roots are uſed in medicine. Of this there 
are two ſorts, one with a red, and the other with a 
white root; which are ſuppoſed to be accidental varie- 
ties, but the white are generally preferred for medicinal 
uſe. The roots are large, ſuome what oval ſhaped, com- 
poſed of many coats lying over each other like onions ; 
and at the bottom come out ſeveral fibres. From the 


middle of the root ariſe ſeveral ſhining leaves, which 


continue green all the winter, and decay in the ſpring. 
Then the flower-ſtalk comes out, which riſes two feet 
high, and is naked half-way, terminating in a pyra- 
midal thyrſe of flowers, which are white, compoſed 
of {ix petals, which ſpread open like the points of a 
ſtar. This grows naturally on the ſea-ſhores, and in 
the ditches, where the ſalt water naturally flows with 
the tide, in moſt of the warm parts of Europe, ſo can- 
not be propagated in gardens ; the froſt in winter al- 
ways deſtroying the roots, and for want of ſalt-water 
they do not thiive in ſummer. Sometimes the roots 
which are bought for uſe put forth their ſtems and pro- 
duce flowers, as they lie in the druggiſts ſhops. —This 
root is very nauſeous to the taſte, intenſely bitter, and ſo 
acrimonious, that it ulcerates the {kin if much handled. 
Taken internally, it powerfully Rimulates the ſolids, and 
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promotes urine, ſweat, and expectoration. If the doſe is 
conſiderable, it proves emetic, and ſometimes purgative. 
The principal uſe of this medicine is where the prime viz 


abound with mucous matter, and the lungs are oppreſſed 


by tenacious phlegm. It has been recommended in hy- 
dropic caſes, taken in powder, from four to ten grains in 
a doſe, mixed with a double quantity of nitre. e molt 
commodious mode of exhibiting this root is as a bolus 
or pill. Liquid forms are too diſagreeable to moſt people; 
though this may be remedied in ſome degree by the ad- 
dition of ſome aromatic diſtilled waters. It yields the 
whole of its virtues to aqueous and vinous menſrua, 
and likewiſe to vegetable acids. | 

SCILLY, or S$iLLEy, a cluſter of ſmall iſlands and 
rocks, ſituated in the Atlantic Ocean, in W. Long. 79. 
N. Lat. 50% 

Theſe iſlands were firſt called Caſiterides, or the 
Tin Iles, from their being rich in that metal. The 
common opinion is, that this is a Greek appellation ; 
which in the moſt obvious ſenſe is true: But as the 
Phoaicians were familiar with the metal, and with the 
country that produced it, before the Greeks knew 
any thing of either, it is very likely they introduced 
the names of both from their own language. Strabo 
ſays thele iflands were ten in number, lying cloſe to- 
gether, of which only one was uninhabited : the peo- 
ple led an erratic lite, lived upon the produce of their 
cattle, wore an under- garment which reached down to 
their ankles, and over that another, both 'of the ſame 
colour, which was black, girt round a little below the 
brealt with a girdle, and walked with ſtaves in their 
hands. The riches of their iſlands were tin and lead, 
which, with the ſkins of their cattle, they exchanged, 
with foreign merchants, that is, the Phœnicians from 
Cadiz, for earthen-ware, ſalt, and utenſils made of 
braſs. An author of as great or greater antiquity, 
ſeems to include a part at leaſt of Cornwall amongſt 
theſe iſl nds; or rather he ſuggeſts, that they were 
not perfe& iſlands except at full ſea, but that at ebb 
the inhabitants paſſed from one to another upon the 
ſands, and that they even tranſported their tin in large 
ſquare blocks upon carriages from one iſland to another. 
He farther takes notice, that ſuch as inhabited about 
Belerium (the Land's End) were in their converſation 
with ſtrangers remarkably civil and courteous. Other 
ancient writers ſtyle theſe iſlands Heſperides, from 
their weſtern ſituation, and Oęſtrymnides, aſſerting that 


the land was extremely fertile, as well as full of mines; 


and that the peopie, though very brave, were entircly 
addicted to commerce, and boldly paſſ:d the ſeas in 
their leather boats. 

The Romans were exceedingly deſirous of having a 
ſhare in this commerce, which the Phœnicians as care- 
tuily laboured to prevent, by concealing their naviga- 
tion to theſe iſlands as much as it was in their power. 
At length, however, the Romans prevailed; and Publius 
Craſſus coming thither, was ſo well pleaſed with the 
induſtry and manners of the people, that he taught 
them various improvements, as well in working their 
mines, which till that time were but ſhallow, as in 
carrying their own merchandiſe to different markets. 
There is no room to doubt that they followed the fate 
of the reſt of Britain, and particularly of Cornwall, in 
becoming ſubje& to the Roman empire. We find them 
called in the Itinerary of Antoninus, Sigdeles ; by 

Sulpitius, 


Scilly, 


Sill 


Silly. Sulpitius, Sillene : and by Solinus they are termed 
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Silurer. All we know of them during this period is, 
that their tin trade continued, and that ſometimes ſtate- 
priſoners, were exiled, or, to uſe the Roman phraſe, re- 
legated hither as well as to. other iſlands. 

When the legions were withdrawn, and Britain with 
its dependencies left in the power of the natives, there 
is no reaſon to queſtion that theſe iſlands ſhared the 
ſame lot with the reſt. As to the appellation which 
from this period prevailed, the ordinary way of wri- 
ting it is Scilly ; in records we commonly find it ſpelt 
805 „Silley, or Sulley ; but we are told the old Bri- 
tiſu appellation was Sulleh, or Sylleb, which ſigni- 
fies rocks conſecrated to the fun. We have not the 
leaſt notice of any thing that regards them from the 
fifth to the tenth century. It is, however, with much 
appearance of truth conjeQured, that ſome time within 
this ſpace they were in a great meaſure deſtroyed by 
an earthquake, attended with a ſinking of the earth, 
by which moſt of their lowlands, and of courſe the 
greateſt part of their improvements, were covered 
by the ſea, and thoſe rich mines of tin which had 
rendered them ſo famous ſwallowed up in the deep. 
They have a tradition in Cornwall, that a very exten- 
ſive tract of country called the Lionefs, in the old 
Corniſh Lethouſow, ſuppoſed to lie between that coun- 
try and Scilly, was loſt in that manner ; and there are 
many concurrent circumſtances which render this pro- 
bable. In reference to theſe iſlands, the caſe is ſtill 
ſtronger ; for at low ebbs their ſtone- incloſures are ſtill 
viſible from almoſt all the iſles, and thereby afford an 
ocular demonſtration that they were formerly of far 
greater extent, and that in remoter ages their ink abi- 
tants mult have been very numerous, and at the ſame 
time very induſtrious. This ſufficiently proves the 
fact, that by ſuch an earthquake they were deſtroyed ; 
and that it happened at ſome period of time within 
thoſe limits that have been aſſigned, appears from our 
hearing nothing more of their tin trade, and from 
our having no notice of it at all in any of our ancient 
chronicles, which, if it had fallen out later, from their 
known attention to extraordinary events, mult certainly 
have happened. 

It is generally ſuppoſed, and with great appearance 
of truth, that king Athelſtan, after having overcome 
a very powerful conſederacy formed againſt him, and 
having reduced Exeter, and driven the Britons be- 
yond the river Tamar, which he made the boundary 
of their Corniſh dominions, paſſed over into theſe iſlands, 
(then ſurely in a better ſtate than now, or they would 
not have been objects of his vengeance), and reduced 
them likewiſe. Hiſtory does not inform us, that the 
Danes ever fixed themſelves in theſe iſlands ; but as 
their method of ſortifying is very well known, it has 
been conjectured that the Giant's Callle in the iſle of 
St Mary was erected by them; and indeed, if we con- 
{ſider the convenient ſituation of theſe iflands, and the 
trade of piracy which that nation carried on, there 
ſ-ems to be nothing improbable in that conjecture. It 
15 more certain that there were churches erected in theſe 
ifles, and that there were in them alſo many monks and 
hermits, before the conqueſt. 

The fertility of the iſlands is much inſiſted upon in 
all the accounts; and it is expreſsly ſaid of St Mary's 
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fowl and fiſh. But notwithſtanding the fertility of the 
country, and the many commodities that men had or 
might have there, it was nevertheleſs but thinly peo- 
pled ; ard the reaſon aſſigned is, becauſe they were 
liable to be frequently ſpoiled by French or Spaniſh 
pirates. In Leland's time, one Mr Davers of Wiltſhire, 
and Mr Whittington of Glouceſterſhire, were proprie- 
tors of Scilly, and drew from thence, in rents and com- 
modities, about 40 merks a-year. 

The inhabitants at that juncture, and long before, 
appear to have carried on a ſmall trade in dried ſkate 
and other fith to Bretagne, with which they purchaſed 
falt, canvas, and other neceſſaries. This ſeems to be 
the remains of a very old kind of commerce, ſince, for 
many ages, the people of that country, thofe of the 
Scilly iſles, and the people of Cornwall, looked upon 
themſelves as countrymen, being in truth no other than 
remnants of the ancient Britons, who, when driven out 
by the Saxons, took refuge in thoſe iſlands, and in that 
part of France which had before been called Armorica, 
and from hence ſtyled Bretagne, Brittany, or Little 
Britain, and the people Bretons. This, in all proba- 
bility, was a great relief to thoſe who dwelt in thoſe 
ifles ; who, during the long civil war between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, had their intercourſe 
with England ſo much interrupted, that if it had not 
been for this commerce with their neighbours on the 
French coaſt, they might have been driven to the laſt 
diſtreſs. 

The Scilly, or Silley iſlands, lie due weſt ſrom the 
Lizard about 17 leagues; weit and by ſouth from the 
old Land's End, next Mount's Bay, at the diſtance 
of 10 leagues; and from the weſtern Land's End, they 
lie welt-ſouth weſt, at the diſtance of ſomething more 
than nine leagues. There are five ct them irhabited ; 
and that called Sampſon has one family in it. The lar- 
geſt of theſe is St Mary's, which lies in the north lati- 
tude of 49 degrees 55 minutes, and in the longitude of 
6 degrees 40 minutes welt from Greenwich. Ir is cwo 
miles and a half in length, about one and a half in 
breadth, and between nine and ten miles in compaſs. 
On the welt ſide there projects an iſthmus, Beyond 
this there is a peninſula, which is very high ; and upon 
which ſtands Star Caſtle, built in 1593, with ſome 
outworks and batteries. On theſe there are upwards 
of threeſcore pieces of cannon mounted ; and for the 
defence of which there is a garriſon of an entire com- 
pany, with a maſter-gunner and fix other gunners. In 
the magazine there are arms for 300 iſlanders, who, 
when ſummoned, are bound to march into the forteſs. 
Underneath the caſtle barracks and lines ſtands Hugh 
Tawn, very improperly built, as lying ſo low as to be 
ſubjet to inundations. A mile within land ſtands 
Church Town, ſo denominated from their place of wor- 
ſhip ; it conſiſts of a few houſes only, with a court-houſe. 
About two ſurlongs eaſt of this lies the Old Town, 
where there are more houſes, and ſome of them very 
convenient dwellings. The number of inhabitants in 
this iſland is about 600 or 700; and it produces to the 
lord proprietor 300 l. per annum. 

Treſcaw lies directly north from St Mary's, at the 
diſtance of two miles. It was formerly ſtyled S- 


that it bears exceeding good corn, inſomuch that if Nzcholas's i/land ; and was at leaſt as large as St Mary's, 


men did but caſt corn where ſwine had rooted, it 


though at preſent about half the ſize. The remains 
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long and a furlong wide, with an ever. green bank 
high enough to keep out the ſea, and ſerving at once 
to preſerve the pond, and ſhelter the abbey. In this 
pond there are moſt excellent ecls, and the lands lying 
round it are by far the beſt in thoſe iſlands. There are 
about half a ſcore ſtone houſes, with a church, which 
are called Dolphin Town ; an old caſtle built in the 
reign of Henry VIII. called Oliver's Caſtle ; and a new 
block-houle, raiſed out of the ruins of that caſtle, which 


is of far greater uſe, This iſland is particularly noted 


{or producing plenty of the finelt ſamphire, and the 
only tin works that are now viſible are found here. 
There are upon it at preſent about 40 families, who 
2re very induitrious, and ſpin more woo] than in St 
Mary's. Its annual value is computed at 801. a-year. 

A mile to the eaſt of Treſcaw, and about two miles 
from the molt northern part of St Mary's, lies the iſle 
of St Martin's, not much inferior in ſize to that of 
Treſcaw. It very plainly appears to have been for- 
merly extremely well cultivated ; notwithſtanding which 
it was entirely deſerted, till within ſomewhat leſs than 
a century ago, that Mr Thomas Ekines, a conſider- 
able merchant, engaged ſome people to ſettle there. 
He likewiſe cauſed to be erected a hollow tower twenty 
feet in height, with a ſpire of as many feet more; 
which being neatly covered with lime, ſerves as a day- 
mark for direQting ſhips croſſing the channel or coming 
into Scilly. St Martin's produces ſome corn, affords 
the belt paſture in theſe iſlands, nouriſhes a great num- 
ber of ſheep, and has upon it 17 families, = pretend 
to have the ſecret of burning the beſt kelp, and are ex- 
tremely attached to their own iſland. As a proof of 
this, it is obſervable, that though ſome of the inhabitants 
rent lands in St Mary's, yet they continue to reſide 
here going thither only occaſionally. | 

St Agnes, which is alſo called the Light-houſe {/lani, 


lies near three miles ſouth-weſt of St Mary's; and is, 


though a very little, a very well cultivated iſland, fruit- 
ful in corn and graſs. The only inconvenience to 
which the people who live in it are ſubject, is the want 
of good water, as their capital advantage conſiſts in ha- 
ving ſeveral good coves or {mall ports, where boats may 
lie with ſafety; which, however, are not much uſed. 
The light-houſe is the principal ornament and great 
ſupport of the iſland, which ſtands on the moſt elevated 
ground, built with ſtone from the foundation to the 
lanthorn, which is fifty one feet high, the gallery four, 
the ſaſh-lights eleven feet and a half high, three feet 
two inches wide, and ſixteen in number. The floor of 
the lanthorn is of brick, upon which ſtands a ſubſtantial 
iron grate, ſquare, barred on every fide, with one great 
chimney in the canopy-root, and ſeveral leſſer ones, to 


let out the ſmoke, and a large pair of ſmith's bellows. 


are ſo fixed as to be eaſily uſed whenever there is oc- 
caſion. Upon the whole, it is a noble and commodious 
ſtructure; and being plaſtered white, is a uſeful day- 
mark to all ſhips coming from the ſouthward. The 
keeper of this light-houſe has a ſalary from the Trinity- 
houſe at Deptford of 40 l. a year, with a dwelling- 
houſe and ground for a garden. His aſſiſtant has 20 l. 
a-year. It is ſupplied with coals by an annual ſhip ; 
and the carriage of theſe coals from the ſea- ſide to the 
light-houſe is looked on as a conſiderable benefit to the 
noor inhabitants. They have a neat little church, built 
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nich a fine baſon of freſh water before it, half a mile 
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by the Godolphin family. There are at preſent 50 


Scilly, 


houſeholds in the illand;Swhich yield the proprietor 40 l. 


a-Ycar, 

Brebar, or, as pronounced, Bryer iſland, lies north- 
welt of St Mary's, and to the weit of Treſcaw, to 
which, whea the fea is very low, they ſometimes pals 
over the ſand. It is very mountainous, abounds with 
ſea and land fowls, excellent tamphire, and a great 
variety of medical herbs. There are at preſent thir- 
teen families, who have a pretty church, and pay 301. 
a- year to the proprietcr.- | 
South from hence, and weſt from Treſcaw, ſtands 
the iſland of Sampſon, in which there is not above one 
tamily, who 1ublilt chiefly by the making of kelp. To 
the weitward of thele there lie four iſlands, which 
contain in the whole 360 acies of meadow and arab]: 
land. The eaftern i/ls, lo denominated from their 
polition in reſpect to St Mary's, contain 123 acres; 
and there are alſo ſeven other rocky and icattered 
illands, that have each a little land of ſome uſe; and 
belides theſe, innumerable rocks on every fide, among 
which we mult reckon Scilly, now nothing more than 
a large, ill- ſhaped, craggy, inacceſlible iſland, lying the 
tartheit north-weſt ot any of them, and conſequently 
the Hheareſt to the continent. 

The air of thele iflands is equally mild and pure; 
their winters are ſeldom ſubject to froſt or ſnow. 
When the former happens, it lalts not long; and the 
latter never lies upon the ground. The heat of their 
ſummers is much abated by ſea-breezes. They are in- 
deed frequently incommoded by ſea fogs, but theſe 
are not unwholeſome. Agues ate rare, and fevers 
more ſo, The moſt fatal diſtemper is the ſmall-pox; 
yet thoſe who live temperately ſurvive commonly to a 
great age and are remarkably free from diſeaſes. 

We mult now pals to the ſea, which is of more 
conſequence to theſe iſles than that ſmall portion of 
land which is diſtributed amongſt them. St Mary's 
harbour is very fate and capacious, having that iſland 
on the ſouth ; the eaſtern iſlands, with that of St Mar- 
tin, on the eaſt ; Treſcaw, Brehar, and Samſon, to the 
north ; St Agnes and ſeveral ſmall iſlands to the weſt. 
Ships ride here in three to five fathom water, witk 
good anchorage. Into this harbour there are four 
inlets, viz. Broad Sound, Smith's Sound, St Mary's 
Sound, and Crow Sound : ſo that hardly any wind can 
blow with which a ſhip of 150 tons cannot ſafely ſail 
through one or other of. them, Crow Sound only 
excepted, where they cannot paſs at low water, but at 
high there is from 16 to 24 feet in this paſſage. Beſides 
theſe there are two other harbours ; one called New 


Grynſey, which lies between. Brehar and Treſcaw, 


where thips of zoo tons may ride ſecurely. The other 
is called Old Grynſey, and lies between Treſcaw, St 
Helen's, and Theon, for ſmaller ſhips. The former 
is guarded by the batteries at Oliver's Caſtle ; the latter 
by the Blockhouſe, on the eaſtern fide of Treſcaw, 
called Dover. Small coaſters bound to the northward 
have more convenient, outlets from theſe little harbours 
than from St Mary's, where, at the weſt end of Hugh 
Town, there is a fine pier built by the preſent earl of 
Godolphin, 430 feet long, 20 feet wide in the narroweſt 
part, and 23 in height, with 16 feet of water at a 
ſpring, and 10 at a neup tide ; ſo that under the ſhelter 
of this pier, veſſels of 150 tons may lie ſecurely, not only 
cloſe to the quay, but all along the ſtrand of the wer : 
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In this harbour, and in all the little coves of the 


———— everal iſles, prodigious quantities of mackare] may be 


ſcaught in their ſeaſon ; alſo ſoal, turbot, and plaiſe, re- 
markably good in their kind ; and ling, which from its 
being a thicker fiſh, mellower, and better fed, is very 
juitly preferred to any caught nearer the Britiſh coaſts. 
Salmon, cod, pollock, are in great plenty, and pilchards 
in vaſt abundance. To thele we may add the alga 
marina. fucns, or ore-weed, which ſerves to feed both 
their ſmall and great cattle, manures their lands, is 
burned into kelp, is of uſe in phyſic, is ſometimes pre- 
ſerved, ſometimes pickled, and is in many other reſpects 
very beneficial to the inhabitants, of whom we are next 
to ſpeak. 

The people of Scilly in general are robuſt, hand- 
ſome, active, hardy, induſtrious, generous, and good- 
natured ; ſpeak the Engliſh language with great pro- 
priety ; have ſtrong natural parts (though for want of 
a good ſchool they have little education), as appears 
by their dexterity in the ſeveral employments to which 
they are bred. They cultivate moſt of their lands as 
well as can be expected under their preſent circum- 
ſtances. They are bred from their infancy to the ma- 
nagement of their boats, in which they excel ; are good 
fiſhermen, and excellent pilots. Their women are ad- 
mirable houſewives, ſpin their own wool, weave it into 
coarſe cloth, and knit tockings. They have no timber 
of their own growth, and not much from England ; 
yet they have many joiners and cabinet-makers, who, 
out of the fine woods which they obtain from captains 
of ſhips who put in here, make all kinds of domeſtic 
furniture in a yery neat manner. 'They are free from the 
land-tax, malt-tax, and exciſe ; and being furniſhed with 
plenty of liquors from the veſſels which are driven into 
their roads for refreſhment, for neceſſary repairs, or 
to wait for a fair wind, in return for proviſions and 
other conveniences ; this, with what little fith they can 
cure, makes the beſt part of their trade, if we except 
their kelp, which has been a growing manufacture for 
theſe fourſcore years, and produces at preſent about 
500 l. per annum. 

As to the civil government, it is adminiſtered by 
what is called the Court of T we've ; in which the com- 
mander in chief, the proprietor's agent, and the chap- 
lain, have their ſeats in virtue of their offices : the other 
nine are choſen by the people. Theſe decide, or ra- 
ther compromiſe, all differences ; and puniſh ſmall of- 
fences by fines, whippings, and the ducking ſtool : as 
to greater enormities, we may conclude they have not 
been hitherto known ; fince, except tor the ſoldiers, 
there is no priſon in the iſlands. But in caſe of capital 
offences, the criminals may be tranſported to the 
county of Cornwa!l, and there brought to juſtice. 

The great importance of theſe iſlands ariſes from 
their advantageous ſituations, as looking equally ĩato St 
George's Channel, which divides Great Britain from 
Ireland, and the Engliſh Channel, which ſeparates Bri- 
tain from France. For this reaſon, molt thips bound 
from the ſouthward ſtrive to make the Scilly iflands, in 
order to ſteer their courſe with greater certainty. It 
is very convenient alſo for veſſels to take ſhelter amongſt 
them; which prevents their being driven to Milford 
Haven, nay ſometimes into ſome port in Ireland, if the 
wind is ſtrong at eaſt ; or, if it blows hard at north- 
welt, from being forced back into ſome of the Corniſh 
harbours, or even on the French coaſts, If the wind 
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ſhould not be very high, yet if unfavourable or unſtea- Scilly. 
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dy, as between the channels often happens, it is better to 
put into Scilly, than to beat about at ſea in bad weather. 
The intercourſe between theſe two channels is another 
motive why ſhips come in here, as chooſing rather to 
wait in ſafety for a wind, than to run the hazard of 
being blown out of their courſe ; and therefore a ſtron 
gale at eaſt ſeldom fails of bringing thirty or forty "ne 
ſels, and frequently a larger number, into Scilly z not 
more to their own ſatisfaQion than to that of the inha- 
bitants. Ships homeward-bound from America often 
touch there, trom the defire of making the firſt land 
in their power, and for the ſake of refreſhment. Theſe 
reaſons have an influence on other ſhips, as well as 
Britiſh; and afford the natives an opportunity of 
ſhowing their wonderful dexterity in conducting them 
ſafely into St Mary's harbour, and, when the wind ſerves, 
through their ſounds. Upon firing a gun and making 
a waft, a boat immediately puts off from the neare't 
ifland, with ſeveral pilots on board; and having with 
amazing activity dropped one of them into every ſhip, 
till only two men are left in the boat, theſe return again 
to land, as the wind and other circumſtances direct, in 
one of their little coves. 

Reſpecting a current which often prevails to the weſt- 
ward of Scilly, Mr Rennel has publiſhed ſome obſerva- 
tions of much importance. It is a circumſtance (ſays 
he) well known to ſeamen, that ſhips, in coming from 
the Atlantic, and ſteering a courſe for the Britiſh chan- 
nel, in a parallel ſomewhat to the ſouth of the Scilly 
iſlands, do notwithſtanding often find themſelves to the 
north of thoſe iſlands ; or, in other words, in the mouth 
of St George's or of the Briſtol channel. This ex- 
traordinary error has paſſed for the effects either of bad 
ſteerage, bad obſervations of latitude, or the indraught 
of the Briſtol channel : but none of theſe account for it 
ſatisfaQorily ; becauſe, admitting that at times there 
may be an indraught, it cannot be ſuppoſed to extend 
to Scilly; and the caſe has happened in weather the 
moſt favourable for navigating and for taking obterva- 
tions. The conſequences of this deviation frum the in- 
tended tract have very often been fatal; particularly in 
the loſs of the Nancy packet in our own times, and that 
of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel and others of his fleet at the 
beginning of the preſent century. Numbers of caſes, 
equally melancholy, but of leſs celebrity, have occurred; 
aud many others, in which the danger has been immi- 
nent, but not fatal, have ſcarcely reached the public ear. 
All of theſe have been referred to accident ; and there- 
fore no attempt ſeems to have been made to inveltigate 
the cauſe of them. 

«© I am, however, of opinion, that they may be im- 
puted to a ſpecific cauſe ; namely, a current: and I {hall 
therefore endeavour to inveſtigate both that and its ef- 
tes, that ſeamen may be apprized of the times when 
they are particularly to expect it in any conſiderable 
degree of ſtrength ; for then only it is likely to occaſion 
miſchief, the current that prevails at ordinary times be- 
ing probably too weak to produce an error in the reck- 
oning, equal to the difference of parallel between the 
ſouth part of Scilly and the tract in which a comman- 
der, prudent in his meaſures, but unſuſpicious of a cur- 
rent, would chooſe to ſail.” | 

The original cauſe of this current is the prevalence 
of weſterly winds in the Atlantic, which impel the wa- 
ters along the north coaſt of Spain, and accumulate 
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them in the Bay of Biſcay ; whence they are projected 
along the coaſt of France, in a direction north-weſt by 
welt to the welt of Scilly and Ireland. The major al- 
ſigns ſtrong reaſons for the exiſtence of this current be- 
tween Uſhant and Ireland, in a chart of the tracts of 
the Hector and Atlas, Eaſt India ſhips, in 1778 and 
1787. The following remarks on the effect of this 
current are abridged from the author's work, which is 
well worthy the peruſal of all ſailors and ſhipmaſters. 
iſt, If a ſhip croſſes it obliquely, that is, in an eaſt 


by ſouth or more ſoutherly direction, ſhe will continue 


much longer in it, and of courſe be more affected by it, 
than if ſhe croſſed it more directly. The ſame conſe- 
quence will happen if ſhe croſſes it with light winds. 
2dly, A good obſervation of latitude at noon would be 
thought a ſufficient warrant for running eaſtward du- 
ring a long night; yet as it may be poſſible to remain 
in the current long enough to be carried from a parallel, 
which may be deemed a very ſafe one, to that of the 
rocks of Scilly, it would appear prudent, after experien- 
cing a continuance of ſtrong weſterly winds in the At- 
lantic, and approaching the Channe! with light ſouther- 
ly winds, either to make Uſhant in time of peace, or at 
all events to keep in the parallel of 48 45“ at the high- 
eſt. 3dly, Ships bound to the weſtward, from the 
mouth of the Channel, with the wind in tbe ſouth. welt 
quarter, ſhould prefer the larboard tack. Athly, Major 
Rennel approves the deſign of removing the light- 
houſe of Scilly (if it be not already moved) to the 
ſouth-welt part of the high rocks. Fthly, He recom- 
mends the ſending a veſſel, with time-keepers on board, 
to examine the ſoundings between the parallels of Scilly 
and Uſhant ; from the meridian of the Lizard Point as 
far welt as the moderate depths extend. A ſet of time- 
keepers, he obſerves, will effect more in one ſummer, in 
{kilful hands, than all the ſcience of Dr Halley could 
do in the courſe of along life. 

In time of war, the importance of theſe iſlands is 
ſtill more conſpicuous ; and it is highly probable, that 
they afforded the allies a place for aſſembling their 
fleet, when the Britons, Danes, Scots, and Iriſh, ſailed 
under the command of Anlaff, to attack 5 Athel- 
ſtan; which convinced him of che neceſſity of adding 
them to his dominions. Upon the like principle, Hen- 
Ty VIII. when upon bad terms with his neighbours, 
cauſed an old fortreſs to be repaired ; and Queen Eli- 
zabeth, who hid more to ſear, directed the conſtruction 
of a caſtle, which, in part at leaſt, ſtill remains. But 
the moſt ſingular inſtance of the detriment that might 


ariſe from theſe iſlands falling into other hands than 


Bri-iſh happened in 1651, when Sir John Grenville 
took ſhelter in them with the remains of the Cornith 
cava'icrs, For the depredations committed by his 
frigates ſoon made it evident that Scilly was the 
key of the Engliſh commerce; and the clamours of 
the merchants thereupon roſe ſo high, that the par- 
liament were forced to ſend a fleet of fifty ſail, with a 
great body of land-forces on board, under Sir George 
Ayſcue and admiral Blake, who with great difficulty, 
and no inconſiderable loſs, made themielves maſters of 
Treſcaw and Brehar ; where they erected thoſe lines 
and fortifications near the remains of the old fortreſs 
tat are called Oliver's Cafile. But at length, finding 
tat little was to be done in that way, they choſe to 
grant r John Grenville a moſt honourable capitula- 
Ucn, 45 the ſurclt means to recover places of ſuch con- 
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ſequence : with which the parliament were very little 
ſatisfied, till Mr Blake gave them his reaſons ; which 
appeared to be ſo well tounded, that they directed the 
articles he had concluded to be punctually carried into 
execution, | 

SCIO, or cuio, a celebrated iſland of the Archipe- 
lago (ſee nity It is 32 miles long and 15 broad, is 
a mountainous but very pleaſant country, 
cipal mountain, called anciently Pelineus, preſents to 
view a long lofty range of bare rock, reflecting the ſun; 
but the receſſes at its feet are diligently culcivated, and 
reward the huſbandman by their rich produce. The 
ſlopes are clothed with vines. The gr.,ves of lemon, 
orange, and citron-trees, regularly planted, at once 


perfume the air with the odour of their bloſſoms, and 


delight the eye with their golden fruit, | Myrtles and 
jaſmines are interſperſed, with olive and palm. trees, and 
ey preſſes. Amid theſe the tall minarees riſe, and white 
houſes glitter, dazzling the beholder. The inhabitants 
export a large quantity of pleaſant wine to the neigh- 
bouring iſlands, but their principal trade is in filks. 
They bave alſo a ſmall commerce in wool, cheele, figs, 
and maſtic. 'The women are better bred than in other 
parts of the Levant ; and though the dreſs is odd, yet it 
is very neat. The partridges are tame, being ſent every 
day into the fields to get their living, and in the even- 
ing are called back with a whiltle. The town called 
Scio is large, pleaſant, and the beſt built of any in the 
Levant, the houſes being beautiful and commodious, 
ſome of which are terraſſed, and others covered with 
tiles. The ſtreets are paved with flint-ſtones ; and the 
Venetians, while they had it in their poſſeſſion, made a 
great many alterations for the better. The caltle is an 
old citadel built by the Genoeſe, in which the Turks 
have a garriſon of 1400 men. The harbour of Scio is 
the rendezvous of all ſaipping that goes to or comes 


from Conſtantinople, and will hold a fleet of fourſcore 


veſſels. They reckon there are 10,000 Turks, 100,000 
Greeks, and 10,c00 Latins, on this iſland. The Turks 
took it from the Venetians in 1695. Scio is a biſhop's 
ſee, and is ſeated on the ſea- ſide, 47 miles weſt of Smyr- 
na, and 210 ſouth-weſt of Conſtantinople. 

There are but few remains of antiquity in this place. 
Ihe moſt curious of them (ſays Dr Chandler) is that 
which has been named without reaſon the Schon! of Ho- 
mer. It is on the coalt at ſome diſtance from the city 
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northward, and appears to have been an open temple of 


Cybele, formed on the top of a rock. The ſhepe is 
oval, and in the centre is the image of the goddeſs, the 
head and an arm wanting. She is repreſented, as uſual, 
ſitting. The chair has a lion carved on each fide, and 
on the back. The area is bounded by a low rim or 
ſeat, and about five yards over. 'The whole is hewn out 
of the mountain, is rude, indiſtinct, and probably of 
the moſt remote antiquity. From the ſlope higher up 
is a fine view of the rich vale of Scio, and of the chan- 
nel, with its ſhining iſlands, beyond which are the 
mountains on the mainland of Alia.” 

SCIOPPIUS (Gaſpar), a learued German writer of 
th 17th century, was born at Neumark in the Upper 
Palatinate on the 27th of May 1576. He ſtudied at the 
univerſity with ſo much ſuccels, that at the age of 16 
he became an author; and publiſhed books, ſays Fer- 
rari, which deſerved to be admired by old men. His 
diſpoſitions did not correſpond with his genins. Natu- 


rally paſſionate and malevolent, he aflaulted without 
mercy 
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geloppius. mercy the character of eminent men. He abjured the acquaints us, that he could repeat the Scriptures almoſt Scioppius 
ſyſtem of the Proteſtants, and became a Roman catho- entirely by heart; but his good qualities were eclipſed l 


lic about the year 1599; but his character remained 
the ſame. He poſſeſſed all thoſe qualities which fitted 
him for making a diſtinguiſhed figure in the literary 
world; imagination, memory, profound learning, and 
invincible impudence. He was familiar with the terms 
of reproach in moſt f the languages. He was entirely 
ignorant of the manners of the world. He neither ſhow- 
ed reſpect to his ſuperiors, ror did he behave with de- 
cency to his equals. He was poſſeſſed with a frenzy 
of an uncommon kind: he was indeed 2 perfect fire- 
brand, ſcattering around him, as if for his amuſement, 
the moſt atrocious calumnies. Joſeph Scaliger, above 
all others, was the object of his ſatire. That learned 
man, having drawn up the hiſtory of his own family, 
and deduced its genealogy from princes, was ſeverely 
attacked by Scioppin>, who ridiculed his high preten- 
ſions. Scaliger in his turn wrote a book intitled The 
Life and Parentage of Gaſper Scioppius, in which he 
informs us, that the father of Scioppius had been ſuc- 
ceſſively a grave digger, a journeyman ſtationer, a haw- 
ker, a ſoldier, a miller, and a brewer of beer. We are 
told that his wife was long kept as a miſtreſs, and at 
length forſaken by a debauched man whom {he t-llow- 
ed to Hungary, and obliged to return to her huſband ; 
that then he treated her harſhly, and condemned her to 
the lowelt offices of ſervitude. His daughter too, it is 
ſaid, was as diſorderly as her mother : that after the 
flight of her huſband, who was going to be burned for 
ſome infamous crimes, ſhe became a common proſtitute ; 
and at length grew fo ſcandalous, that ſhe was com- 
mitted to priſon. Theſe ſevere accuſations againſt the 
family of Scioppius inflamed Eim with more eagerneſs to 
attack his antagoniſt anew. He collected all the ca- 
lumnies that had been thrown out againſt Scaliger, and 
formed them into a huge volume as if he had intended 
to cruſh him at once. He treated with great contempt 
the King of England, James I. in his Eeclefigfttcus, &c. 
and in his Collyrium Regium Britannie Regi graviter ex 
oculis laboranti munere miſſum; that is, An Eye-lalve for 
his Britannic Majeſty.” In one of his works he had the 
audacity to abuſe Henry IV. of France in a moſt ſcur- 
rilous manner, on which account his book was burned 
at, Paris. He was hung in effigy in a farce which was 
repreſented before the king of England, but he gloried 
in his hiſhonour. Provoked with his inſolence to their 
ſovereign, the ſervants of the Englith ambaſſador aſ- 
. faulted him at Madrid, and corrected him ſeverely ; but 
he boaſted of the wounds he had received. He pub- 
liſhed more than thirty defamatory libels againſt the 
Jeſvirs ; and, what is very ſurpriting, in the very place 
where he declaims with moſt virulence againſt that ſo- 
ciety, he ſubſcribes his own name with expreſſions of 
piety. I Gaſper Scioppius, already on the brink of the 
grave, and ready to appear before the tribunal of Jeſus 
Chriſt to give an account of my works. Towards the end 
of his life he employed himſelf in ſtudying the Apoca- 
lypſe, and affirmed that he had found the key to that 

myſterious book. He ſent fome of his expolitions to 
Cardinal Mazarine, but the cardinal did not find it con- 
venient to read them. 

Ferrari tells us, that during the laſt fourteen years of 
his life he ſhut himſelf up in a ſmall apariment, where 
he devoted himſelf folely to ftudy. The ſame writer 
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by his vices. For his love of ſlander, and the furious 
aſſaults which he made upon the moſt eminent men, he 
was called the Cerberus of literature, He accuſes even 
Cicero of barbariſms and improprieties. He died on 
the 19th November 1649, at the age of 74, at Padua. 
the only retreat which remained to him from the multi- 
tude of enemies whom he had created. Four hundred 
books are aſcribed to him, which are ſaid to diſcover 
great genius and learning. The chief of theſe are, 
1. Vergſimilium Libri IV. 1596, in 8vo. 2. Commerta- 
rius de arte critica, 1661, in $vo. 3. De ſua ad Catho- 
4. Notationes Critice in 
Pöbæ drum, in Priaptia, Patavii, 1664, in 8v0. 5. S 
pecturum ledlionum Libri V. 1664, in 8vv. 6. Cla/ficum 
belli ſucri, 1619, in 4to. 7. Collyrium regium, 1611, in 
8Bvo. 8. Grammatica Phi/oſophica, 1644, in 8v0. 9. Re- 
latia ad Reges et Principes de Stratagematibus et Societatis 
Feſu, 164.1, in 12mo. This laſt mentioned book was 
publiſhed under the name of Alphonſo de Vargas. He 
was at firſt well difpoſed to the Jeſuits ; but theſe fa- 
thers on one occaſion oppoſed him. He preſented a 
petition to the diet of Ratiſbonne in 1630, in order t» 
obtain a penſion; but the Jeſuits, who were the con- 
f:tſors both of the emperor and the electors, had influ- 
ence to prevent the petition from being granted. From 
that moment Scioppius turned his whole artillery againſt 
the ſeſuits. 

SCIPLO (Publius Cornelius), a renowned Roman 
general, ſurnamed Africanus, for his conqueſts in that 
country. His other fignal military exploits were, his 
taking the city of New Carthage in a ſingle day; his 
complete victory over Hannibal, the famous Carthagi- 
nian general; the defeat of Syphax king of Numidia, 
and ot Antiochus in Alia, He was as eminent for his 
chaſtity, and his generous behaviour to his priſoners, as 
for his valour. He died 180 B C. aged about 51. 

SciP10 (Lucius Bornelius), his brother, ſurnamed 
Aſiaticus, for his complete victory over Antiochus at 
the battle of Magneſia, in which Antiochus loſt 50,000 
infautry and 4000 cavalry. A triumph, ard the fur- 
name of Afaticus, were the rewards of his valour. Yet 
his ungrateful countrymen accuied him, as well as his 
brother, of peculation; for which he was fined : but 
the public ſale of his effects proved the falſehood of the 
charge; for they did not produce the amount of the 
fine. He flourithed about 190 B. C. | 

Sc1eio (Publius Emilianus), was the fon ct Paulus 
Emilius ; but being adopted by Scipio Atricanus, le 
was called Scipis A ricanus junisr. He thowed bimſelt 
worthy of adoption, following the footſteps of Scipio 
Atricanus, whom he equalled in military fame and pub- 
lic virtue. His chief viRorics were the conqueit of 
Carthage and Numantia; Yet theſe ſignal ſervices to 
his country could not protect him trom an untimely 
fate. He was Qirangled in his bed by order of the 
Decemviri, who dreaded his popularity, 129 B. C. 
aged 56. | 

SCIRO, an ifland of the Archipelago, to the weſt 
of Mytilene, to the north-ealt of Negropont, and to 
the ſouth-ealt of Sciati. It is 15 miles in length, and 
8 in breadth. Id is a mountainous country, but has 
no mines. The vines make the beauty of the iſland, 
and the wine is excellent; nor do the natives want 
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wood. There is but one village; and that is built on 
a rock, which runs up like a fugar loaf, and is 10 
miles from the harbour of St George. The inhabi- 
tants are all Greeks, the cadi being the only Turk 
among them. | | 

SCIROCHO, or Stxocno, a name generally given 
in Italy to every unfavourable wind. In the ſouth-welt 
it is applied to the hot ſuffocating blaſts from Africa, 
and in the north-eaſt it means the cold bleak winds from 
the Alps. ; 

SCIRPUS, in botany: A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 3d order, Ca- 
lamarie. The glumes are —— and imbricated 
all round. There is no corolla; and only one beard- 
leſs ſeed. | 

SCIRRHUS, in ſurgery and medicine, a hard tu- 
mor of any part of the body, void of pain, ariſing, 
as is ſuppoſed, from the inſpiſſation and induration of 
the fluids contained in a gland, though it may alſo 
appear in any other part of the body, eſpecially in the 
fat; being one of the ways in which an inflammation 
rerminates. Theſe tumors are exceedingly apt to de- 
generate into cancers, 

SCITAMINEZ. See BorAxx, p. 459. 

SCIURUS, the sQviRREL 3 a genus of quadrupeds 
belonging to the order of glires. It has two fore-teeth 
in each jaw, the ſuperior ones ſhaped like wedges, and 
the inferior ones compreſſed. There are 11 ſpecies ; 
of which the moſt remarkable are, 

1. The vulgaris, or common ſquirrel, with ears ter- 
minated with long tufts of hair; large, lively, black 
eyes ; head, body, legs, and tail, of a bright reddiſh 
brown ; brealt and belly white ; hair on each fide the 
tail lies flat. In Sweden and Lapland, it changes in 
winter into grey. In Ruſſia it is ſometimes found black. 
In many parts of England there is a beautiful variety, 
with milk white tails.— This ſpecies inhabits Europe 
and North America, the northern and the temperate 
parts of Aſia : and a variety is even found as far ſouth 
as the iſle of Ceylon. It is a neat, lively, active animal; 
lives always in woods: in the ſpring, the female is ſeen 
purſued from tree to tree by the males, feigning an 
eſcape from their embraces ; makes its neſt of moſs and 
dried leaves between the ferk of two branches; brings 
three or four young at a time; has two holes to its 
veſt ; ſtops up that on the fide the wind blows, as Pli- 
ny jaſtly remarks; lays in a hoard of winter proviſion, 
ſuch as nuts, acorns, &c.; in ſummer, feeds on buds 
and young ſhoots; is particularly fond of thoſe of fir, 
and the young eones ; fits up to eat, and uſes its fore- 


| feet as hands; covers itſelf with its tail; leaps to a ſur- 


priſing diſtance ; when diſpoſed to croſs a river, a piece 
of bark is its boat, its tail the ſail ; is in great plenty 
in Dunmallet, and there called Conn. Boys frequently 
nurſe this beautiful and active animal under cats, 
« There are three creatures, the ſquirrel, the field- 
mouſe, and the bird called the zuthateb, which live 
much on bazel nuts; and yet they open them each in 
a different way. The firſt, after raſping off the imall 
end, iplits the thell in two with his long fore-teeth, as 
2 man does with his knife; the ſecond nibbles a hole 
wich his teeth, ſo regular as if drilled with a wimble, 
and yet ſo ſmall, that one would wonder how the ker- 
ucl can be extracted through it; while the laſt pecks 
| 2 
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gular ragged hole with its bill; but as this artiſt Sciurus, 
has no paws to hold the nut firm while he pierces it, 
like an adroit workman, he fixes it, as it were, in a 
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vice, in ſome cleft of a tree, or in ſome crevice ; when, 
ſtanding over it, he perforates the ſtubborn ſhell. While 
at work, they make a rapping noiſe, that may be heard 
at a conſiderable diſtance.” White's Selborne. 

2. The cinereus, or grey ſquirrel, with plain ears; 
hair of a dull grey colour, mixed with black, and of- 


legs white ; tail long, buſhy, grey, and ſtriped with 
black: ſize of a half. grown rabbit. —Inhabits the 
woods of Northern Afia, North America, Peru, and 
Chili. They are very numerous in North America, do 
incredible damage to the plantations of maize, run up 
the ſtalks and eat the young ears. Deſcend in vaſt 
flocks from the mountains, and join thoſe that inhabit 
the lower parts ; were proſcribed by the provinces, and a 
reward of three-pence per head given for every one that 
is killed. Such a number was Ietroyed one year, that 
Pennſylvania alone paid in rewards L. 8000 of its cur- 
rency. Make their neſts in hollow trees, with moſs, 
ſtraw, wool, &c. Feed on maize in the ſeaſon, and on 
pine-cones, acorns, and maſts of all kinds : form holes 
under-ground, and there depoſit a large ſtock of winter 
proviſion. Deſcend from the trees, and viſit their ma- 
gazines when in want of meat ; are particularly buſy at 
the approach of bad weather ; during the cold ſeaſon 
keep in their neſt for ſeveral days together; ſeldom leap 
from tree to tree, only run up and down the bodies ; 
their hoards often deſtroyed by ſwine; when their ma- 


gazines are covered with deep ſnow, the ſquirrels often 


periſh for want of food; are not eafily ſhot, nimbly 
changing their place when they ſee the gun levelled ; 
have the actions of the common ſquirrel ; are eaſily ta- 
med ; and their fleſh is eſteemed very delicate. Their 
furs, which are exported under the name of petit-grir, 
are valuable, and uſed as linings to cloaks. 

3. The niger, or black ſquirrel, with plain ears; 
ſometimes wholly black, but often marked with white 
on the noſe, the neck, or end of the tail; the tail 
ſhorter than that of the former; the body equal. It 
inhabits the north of Aſia, North America, and Mex- 
ico ; breeds and aſſociates in ſeparate troops; is equally 
numerous with the former ; commits as great ravages 
among the maize; makes its neſt in the ſame manner, 
and forms; like them, magazines for winter food. The 
fineſt are taken near the lake Baikal, and about Bargu- 
zinſkoi-· oſtrog, upon the Upper Angara, in the diſtrict 
of Nertſchinſk, which are the beſt in all Siberia; theſe 
continue black the whole year, the others grow ruſty 
in ſummer.— There is a variety with plain ears; coarſe 
fur mixed with dirty white and black; throat and in- 
ſide of the legs and thighs black; tail much ſhorter 
than thoſe of {quirrels uſually are; of a dull yellow co- 


lour, mixed with black; body of the ſize of the grey 


ſquirrel. 
cat ſquirrel. 
4. The flavus, or fair (quirrel, with the body and tail 
of a flaxen colour; of a very ſmall ſize, with plain round 
ears, and rounded tail. Inhabits the woods near Ama- 
dabad, the capital of Guzurat, in great abundance, leap- 
ing from tree to tree. 

of South America. 
5. The ftriatus, or ground ſquirrel, with plain ears; 
ridge 


It inhabits Virginia; the planters call it the 


Linnæus ſays it is an inhabitant 


Plate 


fig. r. 
ten tinged with dirty yellow; belly and inſides of the CCCCxLy, 
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with a line of black; head, body, and tail, of a reddith 
brown; the tail the darkeſt: breaſt and belly white; 
nofe and feet pale- red; eyes full. —Inhabits the north 
of Afia, but found in the greateſt abundance in the ſo- 
reſts of North America. They never run up trees ex- 
cept they are purfaed, and find no other means of efca- 
ping: they burrow, and form their habitations under 

round, with two entrances, that they may get acceſs 
o the one in caſe the other ts ſtopped up. Their re- 
treats are formed with great ſkill, in form of a long 
gallery, with branches on each ſide, each of which ter- 
minates in an enlarged chamber, as a magazine to ſtore 
their winter proviſion in; in one they lodge the acorns, 
in another the maize, in a third the hickery nuts, and 
in the laſt their favourite food the chinquapin cheſnut. 


They very ſeldom! ftir out during winter, at leaſt as 


long as their proviſions laſt; but it that fails, they will 
dig into cellars where apples are kept, or barns where 
maize is ſtored, and do a great deal of miſchief ; but at 
that time the cat deſtroys great numbers, and is as 
great an enemy to them as to mice. During the maize 
harveſt theſe ſquirrels are very buſy in biting off the 
ears, and filling their mouths ſo full with the corn that 
their cheeks are quite diſtended. It is obfervable that 
they give great preference to certain food ; for if, after 
filling their mouths with rye, they happen to meet with 
wheat, they fling away the firſt, that they may indulge 
in the laſt. They are very wild, bite ſeverely, and are 
ſcarcely ever tamed ; the ſkins are of little nfe, but are 
fometimes uſed to line cloaks. 

6. The glis, or fat ſquirrel, with thin naked ears; 
body covered with ſoft aſh-coloured hair; belly whitiſh ; 
tail full of long hair: from noſe to tail, near ſix inches; 
tail, four and a half: thicker in the body than the 
common ſquirrel. —-Enhabits France and the ſouth of 
Europe ; lives in trees, and leaps from bough to bough; 
feeds on fruits and acorns; lodges in the hollows of 
trees; remains in a torpid ſtate during winter, and 
grows very fat. It was eſteemed a great delicacy by 
the Romans, who had their glirarta, places conſtructed 
to keep and feed them in. 


7. The /agitta, or arrow ſquirrel, with a ſmall round 


head, cloven upper lip: ſmall blunt ears, two ſmall warts 
at the utmoſt corner of each eye, with hairs growing 
out of them: neck ſhort : four toes on the fore feet; 
and inſtead of a thumb, a flender bone two inches and 
a half long, lodged under the lateral membrane, ſerving 
to firetch it out: from thence to the hind legs extends 
the membrane, which is broad, and a continuation of 
the fkin of the ſides and belly: there are five toes on 
the hind feet; and on all the toes, ſharp compreſſed 
bent claws : the tail is covered with long hairs diſpoſed 
horizontally ; colour of the head, body, and tail, a 
bright bay ; in fome parts inclining to orange : breaſt 


and belly of a yellowiſh white: length from noſe to 


tail, eighteen inches; tail, fifteen. —Inhabits Java, and 


others of the Indian iflands : leaps from tree to tree as 


il it flew: will catch hold of the boughs with its tail. 
Niewhoff, p. 354. deſcribes this under the name of the 
fiying cat, and ſays the back is black. 

8. The volans, or flying ſquirrel, with round naked 
ears, full black eyes, and a lateral membrane from the 


ALE. 
gras; ridge of the back marked with a black freak ; each 
wv ft with a pale yellow ſtripe, bounded above and below 
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zontally, longeſt in the middle: its colour above, a br wn- 
ih aſh; beneath, white tinged with yellow : much leſs 
than the common ſquirrel, Inhabits Finland, Lapland, 
Poland, Rnflia, North America, and New Spain: lives 
in hollow trees: fleeps in the day: during the night is 
very lively: is gregarious, numbers being found in one 
tree: leaps from bough to bough ſometimes at the di- 
ſtance nf ten yards; this action has improperly been 
called flying, for the animal cannot go in any other di- 
rection than forward; and even then canr.ot keep an 
even line, but ſinks confiderably before it can reach the 
place it aims at: ſenſible of this, the ſquirrel mounts 
the higher in proportion to the diſtance it wiſhes to 
reach: when it would leap, it ſtretches out the fore- 
legs, and extending the membranes becomes ſpecifically 
lighter than it would otherwiſe be, and thus is enabled 
to ſpring further than other ſquirrels that have not this 
apparatus. When numbers leap at a time, they ſeem 
like leaves blown off by the wind. Their food the ſame 
as the other ſquirrels. They are eaſily tamed : bring 
three or four young at a time. See fig. 3 & 4, the one 
repreſenting the animal in what is called a fying, the 
other in a /tting, poſture. 

SCLURUS, in botany: A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the diandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking with thoſe that are 
doubtful. The calyx is quinquedentate; the corolla 
bilabiated ; the filamencs are barren ; the capſules five, 
and joined together ; biyalved, unilocular, with one ſeed. 
Of this there is one ſpecies, viz. aromatica, a native of 
Guiana, | 

SCLAVONIA, a country of Europe, between the 
rivers Save, the Drave, and the Danube. It is divided 
into ſix counties, viz. Poſegra, Zabrab, Creis, Wara(- 
den, Zreim, and Walpon, and belongs to the houſe of 
Auſtria. It was formerly called a E:nydom; and is very 
narrow, not being above 75 miles in breadth ; but it is 
300 in length, from the trontiers of Auſtria to Bel. 
po The eaſtern part is called Ratzia, and the in- 

abitants Ratzians. Theſe, from a particular notion, 
are of the Greek church. The language of Sclavonia 
is the mother of four others, namely, thoſe of Hungary, 
Bohemia, Poland, and Ruſſia. 
SCLERANTHUS, in botany : A genus of the di- 
gynia order, belonging to the dodecandria claſs of plants, 
aad in the natural method ranking under the 22d order, 
Caryophyllet. The calyx is monophyllous ; there is no 
corolla; there are two feeds contained in the calyx. 

SCLERTIA, in botany : A genus of the tetrandria 
order, belonging to the moncecia claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 4th order, Gra- 
mina. The calyx has a gluma, with from two to fix 
valves; the flowers numerous; the ſeed a fort of nut, 
ſmall, oblong, and ſhining. There are fix ſpecies, all 
of them natives of the Weſt Indies. 

SCLEROTICS, medicines proper to harden and 
conſolidate the fleſh of the parts to which they are ap- 
plied ; as purſlain, houfe-leek, flea-wort, garden night- 
thade, &c. 

SCOLOPAX, in ornithology, a genus belonging 
to the order of grallz. The back is cylindrical, ob- 
tuſe, and longer than the head ; the noſtrils are linear ; 
the face is covered; and the feet have four toes. There 


are 18 ſpecies ; of which the following are the princi- 


fore to the hind legs: tail with long hairs difpoſed hori- pal 
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1. The arquata, or curlew, frequents our ſea-coaſts 
and marſhes in the winter time in large flocks, walkin 
on the open ſands ;z feeding on ſhells, frogs, crabs, an 
other marine inſets, In ſummer they retire to the 
mountainous and unfrequented parts of the country, 
where they pair and breed. Their eggs are of a pale 
olive colour, marked with irregular but diſtin ſpots of 
pale brown. Their fleſh is very rank and fiſhy, not- 
withſtanding an old Engliſh proverb in its favour. Cur- 
lews differ much in weight and ſize ; ſome weighing 37 
ounces, others not 22: the length of the largeſt to 
the tip of the tail, 25 inches ; the breadth, three feet 
five inches; the bill is ſeven inches long : the head, 
neck, and coverts of the wings, are of a pale brown ; 
the middle of each feather, black; the breaſt and belly 
white, marked with narrow oblong black lines: the 
back is white, ſpotted with a few black ſtrokes : the 
quill-feathers are black, but the inner webs ſpotted with 
white; the tail is white, tinged with red, and beauti- 
fully barred wich black; the legs are long, ſtrong, and 
of a bluiſh grey colour; the bottoms of the toes flat 
and broad, to enable it to walk on the ſoft mud, in 
ſearch of food. 

2. The pheopus, or whimbrel, is much leſs frequent 
on our ſhores thaa the curlew ; but its haunts, food, and 
general appearance, are much the ſame, It is obſerved 
io viſit the neighbourhood of Spalding (where it is 
called the cur.ew not) in vaſt flooks in April, but 
continues there no longer than May ; nor is it ſeen there 
any other time of the year: it ſeems at that ſeaſon to be 
on its paſſage to its breeding place, which Mr Pennant 
ſuſpects to be among the highlands of Scotland. The 
ſpecific difference is the ſize ; this never exceeding the 
weight of 12 ounces. 

3. Theruſticola, or woodcock, during ſummer inha- 
bits the Alps of Norway, Sweden, Poliſh Pruſſia, the 
march of Brandenburg, and the northern parts of 
Europe: they all retire from thoſe countries the begin- 
ning of winter, as ſoon as the froſts commence ; which 
force them into milder climates, where the ground is 
open, and adapted to their manner of feeding, They 
live on worms and inſects, which they ſearch for with 
their long bills in ſoft grounds and moiſt woods.— 
Woodcocks generally arrive here in flocks, taking ad- 
vantage of the night or a miſt : they ſoon ſeparate ; but 
before they return to their native haunts, pair. They 
feed and fly by night; beginning their flight in the 
evening, and return the ſame way or through the ſame 
glades to their day retreat. They leave England the 
lier end of February, or beginning of March; not 
but they have been known to continue there accidental- 
Iv. Theſe birds appear in Scotland firſt on the eaſtern 
ccaſts, and make their progreſs from eaſt to weſt. They 
do not arrive in Breadalbane, a central part of the 
kingdom, till the beginning or middle of November; 
nor the coaſts of Nether Lorn, or of Roſsſhire, till De- 
cember or January : they are very rare in the remote 
Hebrides, and in the Orkneys. A few ſtragglers now 
and then arrive there. They are equally ſcarce in 
Caithneſs This ſpecies of woodcock is unknown. in 
North America: but a kind is found that has the gene- 
ral appearance of it; but is ſcarce half the ſize, and 
wants the bars on the breaſt and belly. The weight of 
the woodcock is uſually about 12 ounces ; the length 


ne. u 14 inches; and the breadth, 26; the bill is three. 
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inches long, duſky towards the end, reddiſh at the baſe ; Scolopat. 
tongue lender, long, ſharp, and hard at the point; the 
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eyes large, and placed near the top of the head; that 
they may not be injured when the bird thruſts its bill 
into the ground; Noa the bill to the eyes is a black 
line ; the fore-head is a reddiſh aſh colour ; the crown 
of the head, the hind part of the neck, the back, the 
coverts of the wings, and the ſcapulars, are prettily bar- 
red with a ferruginous red, black, and grey ; but on 
the head the black predominates : the quill feathers 
are duſky, indented with red marks. 'The chin is of a 
pale yellow; the whole under ſide of the body is of a 
dirty white, marked with numerous tranſverſe lines of 
a duſky colour. 'The tail conſiſts of 12 feathers, duſky . 
or black on the one web, and marked with red on the 
other; the tips above, are aſni- coloured, below white; 
which, when ſhooting on the ground was in vogue, 
was the ſign the fowler diſcovered the birds by. "The 
legs and toes are livid; the latter divided almoſt to 
their very origin, having only a very ſmall web between 
the middle and interior toes; as thoſe of the two ſpe- 
cies of ſnipes found in England. | 
4. The egocephala, or godwit, weighs 12 ounces 
and a half; the length is 16 inches ; the breadth 27; 
the bill is ſour inches long, turns up a little, black at 
the end, the reſt a pale purple; from the bill to the 
eye is a broad white ſtroke; the feathers of the head, 
neck, and back, are of a light reddiſh brown, marked 
in the middle with a duſky ſpot ; the belly and vent fea- 
thers white, the tail regularly barred with black and 
white. The fax firſt * 4 are black; their in- 
terior edges of a reddiſh brown; the legs in ſome are 
duſky, in others of a greyiſh blue, which perhaps may 
be owing to different ages; the exterior toe is connected 
as far as the firſt joint of the middle toe with a ſtrong 
ſerrated membrane. The male is diſtinguiſhed from the 
female by ſome black lines on the breaſt and throat; 
which in the female are wanting. Theſe birds are ta- 
ken in the fens, in the ſame ſeaſon and in the ſame man- 


ner with the ruffs and reeves + ; and when fattened are ge 
eſteemed a great delicacy, and ſell for half a crown or Tain x. 


five ſhillings a piece. A ſtale of the ſame ſpecies is 
placed in the net. They appear in ſmall flocks on our 
coalts in September, and continue with us the whole 
winter. they walk on the open ſands like the curlew, and 
feed on inſets. 

5. The gl/ottis, or greenſhank, is in length to the 
end of the tail, 14 inches; to that of the toes, 20; its 
breadth, 25. The bill is two inches and a half loag ; 
the upper mandible black, ſtraight, and very flender ; . 
lower reflects a little upwards; the head and upper 
part of the neck are aſh- coloured, marked with ſmall 
duſky lines pointing down ; over each paſſes a white 
line; the coverts, the ſcapulars, and upper part of the 
back, are of a browniſh aſh colour; the quill-teathers 
duſky, but the inner webs ſpeckled with white ; the 
breaſt, belly thighs and lower part of the back, are 
white ; the tail is white, marked with undulated duſky 
bars; the inner coverts of the wings finely crofſed wth, 
double and treble rows of a duſky colour. It is.a bird. 
of an elegant ſhape, and ſmall weight in proportion, to 
its dimenſions, weighing only fix ounces. The legs 
are very long and ſlender, and bare above two inches 
higher than the knees. The exterior toe is united to. 
the middle toe, as far as the ſecond joint, by a ſtrong. 
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1 9 ran: which borders their ſides to the very end. numerous, being as many on each ſide as there are $:olopen- 
Scolopen- Theſe birds appear on the Engliſh coaſts and wet 


dra. 


grounds in the winter - time in but ſmall numbers. 
6. The calidris, or red-ſhank, is found on moſt of 
our ſhores; in the winter - time it conceals itſelf in the 
tters, and is generally found ſingle or at moſt in pairs. 
1 in the ſens and marſhes; and flies round its 
neſt when diſturbed, making a noiſe like a lapwing. 
It lays four eggs whitiſh tinged with olive, marked 
with irregular ſpots of black chiefly on the thicker end. 


1t weighs five ounces and a half: the length is 12 


inches, the breadth 21 ; the bill near two inches long, 
red at the baſe, black towards the point. The head, 
hind. part of the neck, and ſcapulars, are of a duſky 
aſh-· colour obſcurely ſpotted with black; the back is 
white, ſprinkled with black ſpots ; the tail elegantly 
barred with black and white; the cheeks, under tide of 
the neck, and upper part of the breaſt, are white, 
ſtreaked downward with duſky lines ; the belly white ; 
the exterior webs of the quill-feathers are duſky ; the 
legs long, and of a fine bright orange colour ; the utmoſt 
toe connected to the middle toe by a ſmall membrane; 
the inmoſt by another ſtill ſmaller. 

7. The gallinago, or common ſnipe, weighs four 
ounces ; the length, to the end cf the tail, is near 12 
inches; the breadth about 14; the bill is three inches 
long, of a duſky colour, flat at the end, and often rough 
like ſhagreen above and below. The head is divided 
lengthwiſe with two black lines, and three of red, one 
of the laſt paſſing over the middle of the head, and one 
above each eye: between the bill and the eyes is a 
duſky line; the chin is white; the neck is varied with 
brown and red. The ſcapulars are beautifully ſtriped 
lengthwiſe with black and yellow; the quill-feathers are 
duſky; but the edge of the firſt is white, as are the tips 
of the ſecondary teathers : the quill-feathers next the 
back are barred with black and pale red ; the breaſt and 
belly are white ; the coverts of the tail are long, and al- 


molt cover it; they are of a reddiſh brown colour. The 


tail conſiſts of 14 feathers, black on their lower part, 
then crofied with a broad bar of deep orange, another 
narrow one of black; and the ends white, or pale 
orange. 'The vent feathers are of a dull yellow ; the 
legs pale green; the toes divided to their origin. In the 
winter-time ſnipes are very frequent in all our marſhy 
and wet grounds, where they lie concealed in the 
ruſhes, &c. In ſummer they diſperſe to different parts, 
and are found in the midſt of the higheſt mountains as 
well as of the low moors; their nelit is made of dried 
graſs ; they lay four eggs of a dirty olive colour, mark- 
ed with duſky ſpots; their young are ſo often found 
in England, that we doubt whether they ever entirely 
leave that iſland. When they are diſturbed much, par- 
ticularly in the breeding ſeaſons, they ſoar to a vaſt 
height, waking a ſingular bleating noiſe ; and when they 
deſcend, dart down with vaſt rapidity : it is alſo amu- 
ling to obſerve the cock, while his mate fits on her 
eggs, poiſe himſelf on his wings, making ſometimes a 
wiuſtling and ſometimes a drumming noiſe. Their food 
is the ſame with that of the woodcock ; their flight 
very irregular and ſwift, and attended with a fhrill 
ſcream. They are molt univerſal birds, found in every 
quarter of 'the globe, and in all climates. | 

— SCOLOPENDRA, in zoology, a genus of inſets 
belonging to the order of aptera. The teet are very 


joints in the body; the antennæ are ſetaceous : there are 
two jointed pappi, and the body is depreſſed. —Theſe 
inſects are very formidable and noxious in the warm 
countries, where they grow to the length of a quarter 
of a yard or more, though in this climate they feldom 
grow above an inch long. The ſcolopendra is alſo 
called the centipet from its number of feet, In the Eaſt 
Indies it grows to fix inches in length, and as thick as 
a man's finger: it conſiſts of many joints; and from 
each joint proceeds a leg on each ſide: they are cover- 
ed with hair, and ſeem to have no eyes; but there are 
two feelers on the head, with which they find out the 
way they are to paſs: the head is very round, with 
two ſmall tharp teeth, with which they inflidt wounds 
that are very paintul and dangerous. A ſailor that 
was bit by one on board a ſhip felt exceſſive pain, and 
his life was ſuppoſed to be in danger ; but by the ap- 
plication of roalted onions to the part he recovered. 


The bite of the ſcolopendra mor/itans $ in Jamaica is 5 See Plate 


ſaid to be as poiſonous as the (ting of a ico-pion.— 
Some of the ſpecies live in holes in the earth: others 
under ſtones, and among rotten wood; ſo that the re- 
moving of theſe is exceedingly dangerous in the coun- 
tries where the ſcolopendtæ breed. Theſe inſets, like 
the ſcorpion, are ſuppoſed to be produced perfect from 
the parent or the egg, and to undergo no changes 
after their firſt exclulion. They are found of all ſizes ; 
which is a ſufficient reaſon for believing that they pre- 
ſerve their firſt appearance through the whole of their 
exiſtence. It is probable, however, that, like moſt of 
this claſs, they often change their ſkins ; but cf this 
we have no certain information, The ſcolopendra for- 
ficata is the largeſt in this country, of a dun colour, 
ſmooth and compoſed of nine ſcaly ſegments, without 
reckoning the head. The feet are 15 in number on 
each ſide, and the laſt longer than the reit, and turned 
backwards, form a kind of forky tail. The antennz 
are twice the length of the head, and conſiſt of 42 ſhort 
ſegments, The inſect's progieſſive motion is very 
quick, and ſometimes ſerpentine. It is found under 
ſtones on the ground, under flower-pots and garden 
boxes. 

SCOLYMUS, in botany: A genus of the polyga- 
mia zqualis order, belonging to the ſyngenefia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
49th order, Compoſite. The receptacle is paleaceous ; 
the calyx imbricated and prickly, without any pappus. 

SCOMBER, the Macxtxer, in ichthyology, a ge- 
nus belonging to the order of thoracici Tue head is 
ſmooth and compreſſed, and there are ſe ven rays in the 
gill membrane. There are ten fpecies ;—of which the 
molt remarkable are the following. 

1. The ſcomber, or common mackerel, a ſummer-fich 
of paſſage that viſits our ſhores in vaſt ſhoals, It is leſe 
uſeful than other ſpecies of gregarious fiſh, being very 
tender, and unfit for carriage; not but that it may be 
preſerved by pickling and ſalting, a method, we believe, 
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practiſed in many places, where it proves a great re- 


lief to the poor during winter. It was a fith greatly 
etteemed by the Romans, becauſe it turniſhed the pre- 
cious garum, a fort of pickle that gave a high reliſh to 
their ſauces ; and was beſidꝛs uſed medicinally. It was 
drawn from different kinds of fith, but that made from 
tc mackerel had the prefer2nce : the beſt was made at 
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an adjacent iſle, called from that circumſtance Scom- 


braria, and the garum, prepared by a certain company 
in that city, bore 'a high price, and was diſtinguiſhed 


by the title of garum ſociorum. This fiſh is eaſily taken 
by a bait; but the beſt time is during a freſh gale of 
wind, Which is thence called a mackerel gale. 
ſpring the eyes of mackerel are almoſt covered with a 
white film ; during which period they are half blind. 
This film grows in winter, and is caſt the beginning of 
ſummer, It a not often that it exceeds two pounds in 


weight, yet there have been inſtances of ſome that 
weighed upwards of five. The noſe is taper and ſharp 
pointed ; the eyes large ; the jaws of an equal length ; 
the teeth ſmall, but numerous. The form of this fiſh 
is very elegant. The body is a little compreſſed on 
the ſides : towards the tail it grows very flender, and a 
little angular. It is a moſt beautiful fiſh when alive: 
for nothing can equal the brilliancy of its colour, which 
death impairs, but does not wholly obliterate. 

2. The thunnus, or tunny, was a fiſh well known to 
the ancients: it made a conſiderable branch of com- 
merce : the time of its arrival in the Mediterranean from 
the ocean was obſerved, and ſtations for taking them 
were eſtabliſhed in places it moſt frequented. 

There are ſtill very conſiderable tunny fiſheries on 
the coaſt of Sicily, as well as ſeveral other parts of the 
Mediterranean; where they are cured, and make a 
great article of proviſion in the adjacent kingdoms.— 
They are caught in nets, and amazing quantities are 
taken ; for they come in vaſt ſhoals, keeping along the 
ſhores. See Tunny-Fieaurer. 

They frequent the Britiſh coaſts, but not in ſhoals like 
the tunnies of the Mediterranean, 'They are not uncom- 
mon in the lochs on the weſtern coaſt of Scotland ; 
where they come in purſuit of herrings; and often du- 
ring night ſtrike into the nets, and do conſiderable da- 
mage. When the fiſhermen draw them up in the morn- 


ing, the tunny riſes at the ſame time towards the ſur- 


face, ready to catch the fiſh that drop out. On per- 
ceiving it, a ſtrong hook bait:d with a herring, and 
faſtened to a rope, is inſtantly flung out, which the 
runny ſeldom fails to take. As ſoon as hooked, it loſes 
all ſpirit ; and after a very little reſiitance ſubmits to its 
tate. It is dragged to the ſhore and cut up, either to 
be ſold freſh to people who carry it to the country mar- 
kets, or is preſerved ſalted in large caſks. The pieces, 
when freſh, look exactly like raw beef; but when boil- 
ed turn pale, and have ſomething of the flavour of fal- 
mon. 

One that was taken when Mr Pennant was at Inve- 
rary in 1769, weighed 465 pounds. The fiſh. was ſe- 
ven feet ten inches long: the greateſt circumference 
five ſeet ſeven; the leaſt near the tail one foot fix. The 
body was round and thick, and grew ſuddenly very 
{lender towards the tail, and near that part was angular. 
The irides were of a plain green : the teeth very mi- 
nute. The tail was in form of a creſcent; and two 
feet ſeven inches between tip and tip. The ſkin on 
the back was ſmooth, very thick, and black. On the 
belly the ſcales were viſible. The colour of the lides 
and belly was ſilvery, tinged with czrulean and pale 
purple: near the tail marbled wich grey. 

They are known on the coalt of Scotland by the 
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the place where the kings were anciently crowned. 
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SCONE, a town of Scotland, remarkable for bei 
W. Long. 3. 10. N. Lat. 56. 28. Here was once an 
abbey of great antiquity, which was burnt by the re- 
ormers at Dundee, Kenneth II. upon his conqueſt 
of the Pits in the ninth century, having made Scone 
his principal refidence, delivered his laws, called the 
Macalpin laws, from a tumulus, named the Mote Hill of 
Scone. The preſent palace was begun by the earl of 
Gowrie ; but was completed by Sir David Murray of 
Goſpatrie, the favourite of king James VI. to whom 
that monarch bad granted it; and the new poſſeſſor in 
ratitude to his benefactor put up the king's arms in 
everal parts of the bouſe. It is built around two 


courts. The dining room is large and handſome ; and 


has an ancient and magnificent chimney-piece, and the 
king's arms, with this motto: 


Nobis hec invicta miſerunt centum ſex proavi. 


Beneath are the Murray arms. In the drawing room 
is ſome good old tapeltry, with an excellent figure of 
Mercury. In a ſmall bed-chamber is a medley ſcrip- 
ture-piece in needle-work, with a border of animals, 
pretty well done, the work of queen Mary during her 
confinement in Loch Leven Caſtle. The gallery is 
about 155 feet long, the top arched, divided wto com- 
partments filled with paintings in water-colours. The 
pieces repreſented are various kinds of huntings ; that 
of Nimrod, and king James and his train, appear in 
every piece. Till . deſtruction of the abbey, the 
kings of Scotland were crowned here, ſitting in the fa- 
mous wooden chair which Edward I. tranſported to 
Weſtminſter abbey, to the great mortification of the 
Scots, who looked upon it as a kind of palladium. 
Charles II. before the battle of Worceſter, was crowned 
in the preſent chapel. The old pretender reſided for 
ſome time at Scone in 1715 ; and his ſon paid it a viſit 
in 1745. ; gil 

SCOPARIA, in botany : A. genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants ; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 4oth order, 
Perſonate. Ihe calyx is quadripartite; the corolla 
the ſame, and rotaceous; the capſule unilocular, bival- 
ved, and polyſpermous. 

SCOPER, or scurrER Hors, in a ſhip, are holes 
made through the ſides, cloſe to the deck, to carry off 
the water that comes from the pamp. | | 

SCOPOLIA, in botany : A genus of the octandria 
order, belonging to the gynandria claſs of plants z and 
in the natural method ranking under the 11th claſs, 
Sarmentacee. The calyx is dk, lions ; the corolla qua- 
drifid; the antherz coaleſce in two culumns, one placed 
above the other. Of this there is only one ſpecies, viz- 
the Compoſita. | 

SCORBUTUS, the Scuxvy. See Mxnprcine, no 8. 

SCORDTUM, or WaTER-GERMANDER, in botany, 
a ſpecies of TeucriuM. | 

SCORIA, or Daoss, among metallurgiſts, is the re- 
crement of metals in fuſion; or, more determinately 
ſpeaking, is that maſs which is produced by melting 
metals and ores; when cold, it is brittle, and not di- 
ſolable in water, being properly a kind of glaſs. 
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reducing a body, either entirely or in part, into ſcoria. 

SCORPANA, in ichthyology, a genus belonging 
to the order of thoracici. The head is large and ſharp ; 
the eyes are near each other ; there are teeth in the 
jaws; palate, and fauces ; and there are ſeven rays in 
the membrane of the gill. The ſpecies are three, viz. 
the ber. ferafa, and horrida. According to Mr 
Willonghby, the ſcorpæna is a fiſh of the anguilliform 
kind, called by the people of Cornwall father laſber. 
2 is alſo the name of a fiſh caught in many parts 
of the Mediterranean. It ſeldom grows to more than 
a pound weight. Its body is long, but not flatted, 
and is moderately thick. Its head is extremely large, 
and is armed with prickles, and it grows gradual- 
ly leſs from thence to the tail. The prickles about 
the head are accounted venomous,. and the fiſhermen 
uſually cut them off as ſoon as the fiſh is caught. Its 
tail is not forked, but rounded at the end. The belly 
and belly-figs are reddiſh. ; | 

SCORPIO, in zoology, a genus of inſets belong - 
ing to the order of aptera. It has eight feet, beſides 
two frontal claws ; the eyes are eight in number, three 
on each ſide of the thorax, and two on the back. It 
has two claw-ſhaped palpi, a long jointed tail, with a 
pointed weapon at the extremity ; it has likewiſe two 
combs ſituated between the breaſt and abdomen. There 
are ſix ſpecies, all natives of ſouthern climates. 

Of all the clafſes of noxious inſects, the ſcorpion is the 
moſt terrible, whoſe ſhape is hideous, whoſe fize among 


the inſects is enormous, and whoſe ſting is generally 


fatal. Happy for Britain, the ſcorpion is entirely a 
ſtranger there ! In ſeveral parts of the continent of 
Europe it is but too well known, though it ſeldom 
grows above four inches long : but in the warm tropi- 
cal climates, it is ſeen a foot in length, and in every 
reſpe& as large as a lobſter, which it ſomewhat reſem- 
bles in ſhape. There have been enumerated nine differ- 
ent kinds of this dangerous inſect, including ſpecies 
and varieties, chiefly diſtinguiſhed by their colour; 
there being ſcorpions yellow, brown, and afh-coloured ; 
others that are the colour of ruſty iron, green, pale 
yellow, black, claret colour, white, and grey. There 


are four principal parts diſtinguiſhable in this animal; 


the head, the breaſt, the belly, and the tail. The ſcor- 
pion's head ſeems, as it were, jointed to the breaſt; in 
the middle of which are ſeen two eyes; and a little 
more forward, two eyes more, placed in the fare part 
of the head: thoſe eyes are ſo ſmall, that they are 
ſcarcely perceivable; and it is probable the animal has 
but little occaſion for ſeeing. The mouth is furniſhed 
with two jaws ; the undermoſt is divided into two, and 
the parts notched into each other, which ſerves the ani- 
mal as teeth, and with which it breaks its food, and 
thruſts it into its mouth : theſe the ſcorpion can at 
pleaſure pull back into its month, ſo that no part cf 
them can be ſeen. On each ſide of the head are two 
arms, each compoſed of four joints ; the laſt of which 
is large, with ſtrong muſcles, and made in the manner 
of a lobſter's claw. Below the breaſt are eight articu- 
lated legs, each divided into ſix joints; the two hind- 
moſt of which are each provided with two crooked 
claws, and here and there covered with hair. The 
belly is divided into ſeven little rings ; from the loweſt 
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of which is continued a tail, compoſed of ſix joints, Scor ] ia. 
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which are briſtly, and formed like little globes, the laſt 
being armed with a crooked ſting. This is that fatal 
inſtrument which renders this inſect ſo formidable : it is 
long, pointed, hard, and hollow : it is pierced near the 
baſe by two ſmall holes, through which, when the ani- 
mal ſtings, it ejects a drop of poiſon, which is white, 
cauſtic, and fatal. The reſervoir in which this poiſon 
is kept, is in a ſmall bladder near the tail, into which 
the venom is diſtilled by a peculiar apparatus. If this 
bladder be greatly preſſed, the venom will be ſeen iſſu- 
iog out through the two holes abovementioned ; ſo 
that it appears, that when the animal ſtings, the bladder 
is preſſed, and the venom iſſues through the two aper- 
tures into the wound. 

We have here given the common account of the 
ſting of theſe noxious animals ; but though we cannot 
pretend to determine between them, we ſhall lay before 
our readers the following obſervations from a treatiſe on 
Tropical Diſeaſes, &c. by Dr Moſely of the Chelſea 
Hoſpital. *« Galen juſtly obſerves, that a perſon who 
had not witneſſed the fact, would not ſuppoſe that fo 
ſmall an injury as the ſting of a ſcorpion, or the bite of 
a poiſonous ſpider, could produce the violent effects 
which they do in the whole body. He ſays, the acu- 
leus, or ſting, of a ſcorpion ends in the minutelt point : 
and has no perforation through which any poiſon can 
paſs into the wound. Yet, he ſays, we mult ſuppoſe 
the venom to be ſome ſpirital ſubſtance, or moilture, 
in which a great power isconcentrated in a fmall compaſs. 
Before I had an opportunity (fays Dr Moſeley) of 
examining this ſubjet, my reſpect for the opinion of 
Galen made me doubt the accuracy of Leeuwenhoek, 
Redi, Mead, and others, who aflert that there is an 
aperture near the cuſpis of a ſcorpion's fling ; and that 
through this aperture a liquid poiſon is injected when a 
wound is inflicted. Repeated experiments, with the 
beſt glaſſes, have never enabled me to diſcoyer any fora- 
men, or opening, whatever.” 

The following cure may alſo be worth the reader's 
notice. Mrs Pidgeley, at Kingſton in Jamaica, in 
January 1781, was lung by a ſcorpion in the foot, 
above the little toe. The part became inſtantly red 
and painful; and foon after livid. The pain increaſed 
to great ſeverity. Some rum was applied to the wound, 
on which the pain immediately le!t the toot, and paſſed 
np to the groin, with great agony. The pain ſtill 
paſſed upwards, and diffuſed itſelf about the pit of the 
ſtomach, neck, and throat, attended with tremors, cold 
ſweats and languors. As the pain paſſed the abdomen, 
it occaſioned a violent purging and tainting, which 


ceaſed on its advancing higher, I“ was called to her,, Dr Mofe- 


and gave her the following medicines, a few doſes ot, 
which removed every ſymptom. She had been extreme- ' 
ly ill for thirty-tix hours. B. Sal. Succin. ij; Cam- 


pbor. gr. xij; Cinnabar. Antimon. gr. x ; Conſe. Card. 


9. J fiant beli ſex. One of thele was taken every hour, 
with four ſpoonfuls of the following mixture: B Ag. 
Menthe Z vij; Elix. Peregoric. 3 ij; Syr. Croeci5 fl; 
Miſce.” 

There are few animals more formidable, or more 
truly miſchievous, than the ſcorpion. As it takes 
refuge in a ſmall place, and is 33 found ſhel- 
tering in houſes, it muſt ſrequently ſting thoſe * 

whom 
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and in France, in the province of Languedoc, it 1s 
one of the greateſt peſts that torments mankind : 
but its malignity in Europe is trifling, when compa- 
red to what the natives of Africa aud the eaſt are 
known to experience. In Batavia, where they grow 
twelve inches long, there is no removing any piece 
of furniture, without the utmoſt danger of being ſtung 
by them. Boſman aſſures us, that along the Gold 
Coalt they are often found larger than a lobſter ; and 
that their ſting is inevitably fatal. In Europe, how- 
ever, they are by no means ſo large, ſo venomous, or 
ſo numerous. Ihe general ſize of this animal does not 
exceed two or three inches; and its ſting is very ſeldom 
ſound to be fatal. Maupertius, who made ſeveral ex- 
periments on the ſcorpion of Languedoc, found it by 
no means ſo invariably dangerous as had till then been 
repreſented, He provoked one of them to ſting a dog, 
in three places of the belly where the animal was with- 
out hair. In about an hour after, the poor animal 
ſeemed greatly ſwollen, and became very fick ; he then 
caſt up whatever he had in his bowels ; and tor about 
three hours continued vomiting a whitith liquid. The 
belly was always greatly ſwollen when the animal began 


to vomit z but this operation always ſeemed to abate 


the ſwelling ; which alternately ſwelled, and was thus 


emptied, for three hours ſucceſſively. The poor animal 


after this fell into convulſions, bit the ground, dragged 
himſelf along upon his fore-fect, and at laſt died, tive 
hours after being bitten. He was not partially ſwollen 
round the place which was bitten, as is uiual after the 
{ting of a waſp or a bee; but his whole body was in- 
flated, and there only appeared a red ſpot on the places 
where he had been ſtung. 

Some days after, however, the ſame experiment was 
ttied upon another dog, and even with more aggrava- 
ted cruelty : yet the dog ſeemed no way affected by the 
wounds : but, howling a little when he received them, 
continued alert and well after them ; and ſoon after 
was ſet at liberty, without ſhowing the ſmalleſt ſymptoms 
of pain. So far was this poor creature from being 
terrified at the experiment, that he left his own maſter's 
houſe, to come to that of the philoſopher, where he 
had received more plentiful entertainment. 'The ſame 
experiment was tried by freſh ſcorpions upon ſeven other 
dogs, and upon three hens ; but not the ſmalleſt dead- 
ly iymptom was ſeen to enſue. From hence it appears, 
that many circumſtances, which are utterly unknown, 
muſt contribute to give efficacy to the ſcorpion's venom- 
Whether its food, long faſting, the ſeaſon, or the nature 
of the veſſels it wounds, or its ſtate of maturity, contri- 
bute to cr retard its maliguity, is yet to be aſcertained 
by ſucceeding experiment. In the trials made by our 
philoſopher he employed ſcorpions of both ſexes, newly 
caught, and ſeemingly vigorous and active. The ſuc- 
cels of this experiment may ſerve to ſhew, that many of 
thoſe boaſted antidotes which are given for the cure of 
the ſcorpion's ſting, owe their ſucceſs rather to accident 
than their own efficacy. They only happened to cure 
when their ſting vas no way dangerons ; but in caſes 
of actual malignity, they might probably be utterly un- 
ſerviceable, 

The ſcorpion of the tropical climates being mnch 
larger thin the former, is probably much more veno- 
mous. Eelbigius, however, who reſided tur many years 
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Scorpio. whom it reſides. In ſome of the towns of Italy, 
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in the eaſt, aſſures us, that he was often ſtung by the Scorpio, 


ſcorpion, and never received any material injury from 
the wound : a painful tumor generally enſued ; but he 
always cured it by rubbing the part with a piece of 
iron or ſtone, as he had ſeen the Indians praiſe before 
him, until the fl-th became inſenſible. Seba, Moore, 
and Boſman, however, give a very different account of 
the ſcorpion's malignity : and aſſert, that, unleſs ſpeedily 
relieved, the wound becomes fatal. 

It is certain, that no animal in the creation ſeems 
endued with ſuch an iraſcible nature. They have often 
been ſeen, when taken and put into a place of ſecurity, 
to exert all their rage againſt the ſides of the glaſs: veſlel 
that contained them. They vill attempt to'ſting a 
ſtick when put near them: and attack a mouſe or a 
frog, while thoſe animals are far from offering any in- 
jury. Maupertius put three ſcorpions and a mouſe: in- 
to the ſame veſſel together, and they ſoon ſtung the lit- 
tle animal in different places. The mouſe, thus aſſault- 
ed, (tocd for ſome time upon the defenſive, and at laſt 
killed them all, one after another. He tried this ex- 
r in order to ſee whether the mouſe, after it 

ad killed would eat the ſcorpions ; but the little qua- 
druped icemed ſatisfied with the victory, and even ſur- 
vived the ſeverity of the wounds it had received. 
Wolkamer tried the courage of the feorpion againft 
the large ſpider, and incloſed ſeveral of both-kinds in 
glaſs veſſels for that purpoſe. The ſucceſs of this com. 
bat was very remarkable. The ſpider at firſt uſed all 
its efforts to entangle the ſcorpion in its web which it 
immediately began ſpinning ; but the ſcorpion reſcued it- * 
ſelt from the danger, by ſtinging its adverſary to death: 
it ſoon atter cut off, with its claws, all the legs of the 
ſpider, and then ſucked all the inter nal parts at its 
leiſure, —If the ſcRpion's ſkin had not been ſo hard, 
Wolkamer is of opinion that the ſpider would have ob- 
tained the victory; for he had often {een one of theſe 
ſpiders deſtroy a toad. 

The fierce ſpirit of this animal is equally dangerous 
to its own ſpecies; for ſcorpions are the cruelleſt ene- 
mies to each other. Maupertius put about 100 of them 
together in the ſame (glaſs; and they ſcarce came into 
contact when they began to exert all their rage in 
mutual deitruction: there was nothing to be ſeen but 
one univerſal carnage, without any diſtinction of age or 
ſex; ſo that in a tew days there remained only 14, 
which had killed and devoured all the reſt. 

But their unnatural malignity is ſtill more apparent 
in their cruelty to their offspring. He incloſed a female 
ſcorpion, big with young, in a glaſs veſſel, and ſhe 
was feen to devour them as faſt as they were ex- 
cluded: there was but one only of the number tha: 
eſcaped the general deſtruQtion, by taking refuge on the 
back of its parent; and this ſoon after revenged the 
caule of its brethern, by killing the old one in its 


turn, 


Such is the terrible and unrelenting nature of this 
inſect, which neither the bonds of ſociety nor of na- 
ture can reclaim :; it is even aſſerted, that, when driven 
to any extremity, the ſcorpion will often deſtroy itſelf. 
The following experiment was ineffectually tried by 
Maupertius : “ But,” ſays Mr Goldſmith, “I am fo 
well aſſured of it by many eye-witnefſes, who have ſeen 
it both in Italy and America, that I have no donbt 
remaining of its veracity. A ſcorpion, newly caught, 
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pion, as I am aſſured, runs for about a minute round 
the circle, in hopes of eſcaping : but finding that ira- 
poſlible, it ſtings itſelf on the back of the head; and in 
this manner the undaunted ſuicide inſtantly expires.” 

It is happy for mankind that theſe animals are thus 
deſtructive to each other; ſince otherwiſe they would 
multiply in ſo great a degree, as to render ſome coun- 
tries uninhabitable. The male and female of this in- 
ſe& are very ealily diſtinguiſhable ; the male being 
ſmaller and leſs hairy. 'The female brings forth her 
young alive, and perfe in their kind. Redi having 
bought a quantity of ſcorpions, ſelected the females, 
which, by their ſize and roughneſs, were eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhable from the reſt, and putting them in ſeparate 

laſs veſſels, he kept them for ſome days without fœod. 

n about five days one of them brought forth 38 young 
ones, well-ſhaped, and of a milk-white colour, which 
changed every day more and more into a dark ruſty 
hue. Another Cas, in a different veſſel, brought 
forth 27 of the ſame colour; and the day following 
the young ones ſeemed all fixed to the back and belly 
of the female. For near a fortnight all theſe continued 
alive and well : but afterwards ſome of them died daily ; 
until, in about a month, they all died except two. 

Were it worth the trouble, theſe animals might be 
kept living as long as curioſity ſhould think proper. 
Their chief food is worms and inſets; and upon a 
proper ſupply of theſe, their lives might be lengthened 
to their natural extent. How long that may be, we 
are not told ; but if we may argue from analogy, it 
cannot be leſs than ſeven or eight years; and perhaps, 
in the larger kind, double that duration. As they 
have ſomewhat the form of the lobſter, ſo they reſem- 
ble that animal in caſting their ſhell, or more properly 
their ſkin; ſince it is ſofter by ſar than the covering of 
the lobſter, and ſet with hairs, which grow from it in 
great abundance, particularly ac the joinings. The 
young lie in the womb of the parent, each covered up 
in its own membrane, to the number of 40 or 50, and 
united to each other by an oblong thread, ſo as to ex- 
hibit altogether the form of a chaplet. 

Such is the manner in which the common ſcorpion 
produces its young : but there is a ſcorpion of America 
produced from the egg, in the manner of the ſpider. 
The eggs are no longer than pins points; and they 
are depolired in a web, which they ſpin from their 
bodies, and carry about with them, till they are hatch- 
ed. As ſoon as the young ones are excluded from the 
ſhell, they get upon the back of the parent, who turns 
her tail over them, and defends them with her ſting. It 
ſeems probable, therefore, that captivity produces that 
unnatural diſpoſition in the ſcorpion which indaces it to 


deſtroy its young; ſince, at liberty it is ſound to pro- 


tect them with ſuch uncealing aſſiduity. For the va- 
rious modes of preventing the fatal conſequences of the 
bites of theſe and other noxious animals, we refer to 
Moleley's treatiſe ab ve quoted. 


Scorpio, Scorpion, in altronomy, the eighth ſign of 


the zodiac denoted by the character M. See ASTRO» 
NOMY., | 
Scorxeion, Fly, See PAN ORA. 
SCORPIURUS, CarereilLars, in botany : A ge- 
nus of the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia 
I. 
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«corpio, is placed in the midſt of a circle of burning charcoal 
georpiurus. and thus an egreſs prevented on every fide: the ſcor- 
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claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un- Scorzoners, 


der the 32d order, Papilionacee. The legumen is con- 
tracted by inciſions on the inſide betwixt every two 
ſeeds, revoluted round. 

| There are four ſpecies ; the molt remarkable of which 
is the vermicula:a, a native of Italy and Spain. It is 
an annual plant, with trailing herbaceous ſtalks, which 
at each joint have a ſpatular-ſhaped leaf with a long 
toot- ſtalk. From the wings of the leaves come out the 
foot ſtalks of the flowers, which ſuſtain at the top one 
yellow butterfly flower, ſucceeded by a thick twiſted 
pod having the ſize and appearance of a large caterpil- 
lar, from whence it had this title. This has long been 
preſerved in the gardens of Britain, more on account 
of its odd thape than tor any great beauty. It is pro- 
pagated by ſowing the ſeeds on a bed of light earth; 
and when the plants come up, they mult be kept free 
from weeds and thinned, ſo that there may be a foot 
diltance between them, 

SCORZONERA, Viexs-crass, in botany: A ge- 
nus ot the polygamia æqualis order, belonging to the ſyn- 
genelia claſs of plants; and in the natural method rank- 
ing under the 49th order, Compoſite. The receptacle 
is naked; the pappus plumy; the calyx imbricated, 
with ſcales membranaceous on their margins. 

The molt remarkable ſpecies is the hiſpanica, or 
common ſcorzonera, which is cultivated in the gar- 
dens of this country, both for culinary and medicinal 
purpoſes, The root is carrot-ſhaped, about the thick- 
neſs of a finger, covered with a dark brown ſkin, is white 
within, and has a milky juice. The ſtalk riſes three feet 
high, is ſmooth, branching at the top, and garniſhed 
with a few narrow leaves, whoſe baſes half embrace the 
ſtalk. The flowers are of a bright yellow colour, and 
terminate the ſtalks in ſcaly empalements compoſed ot 
many narrow tongue-ſhaped hermaphrodite florets ly- 
ing imbricatim over each other like the ſcales of a fith, 
and are of a bright yellow colour. After theſe are 
decayed, the germen, which fits in the common em- 
palements, turns to oblong cornered feeds, having a 
roundiſh ball of feathered down at the top. This plant 
is propagated by ſeeds; and mult be carefully thinned 
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and kept free from weeds, otherwiſe the plants will be 


weak. 

The roots of ſcorzonera were formerly much celebra- 
ted for their alexipharmic virtues, and tor throwing out 
the ſmall-pox ; but have now aimolt entirely loſt their 


character: however, as they abound with an acrid juice, 


they may ſometimes be of uſe for ſtrengthening the vil- 
cera, and promoting the fluid ſecretions. 

SCO TFT, a cuitomary contribution laid upon all ſub- 
jects, according to their abilities. Whoever were aſle{ 
ſed in any ſum, though not in equal proportions, were 
ſaid to pay ſcot and lor. 

Scot (Michael) of Balwirie, a learned Scottiſh au- 
thor of the 13th century. This fingulir man made 


the tour of France and Germany; and was received 


with ſome diſtinction at the court of the emperor Fre- 
deric II. Having travelled enough to gratily his cu- 
rioſity or his vanity, he returned to Scotland and gave 
himſelf up to ſtudy and contempl:ition,.. He was {killed 
in languages ; and, conſidering, the age in which he 
lived, was no mean proficient in philoſophy, mathe ma- 
tics, and medicine. He tranſlated into Latin from the 


Arabic, the hiſtory of animals by the celebrated phy- . 
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scat ſician Avieenn . He publiſhed the whole works of 


Ariſtotle, with notes, and affected much to reaſon on 


Nova. the principles of that great philoſopher, He wrote a 


book concerning The Secrets of Nature, in which he 
treats of generation, phyſiognomy, and the ſigns by 
which we judge of the temperaments of men and wo- 
men. We have alſo a tract of his On ibe Nature of the 
Sun and Min, He there ſpeaks of the grand operation, 
as it is termed by alchymiſt+, and is exceedingly ſolici- 
tous about the projetted ee or the Plbileſopber's 
/lone, He likewiſe publiſhed what he calls Menſa Phi- 
loſophica, 4 treatiſe replete with aſtrology and chiroman- 
cy. He was much admired in his day, and was even 
tuſpeted of magic z and had Roger Bacon and Corne- 
lius Agrippa for his panegyriſts. 1 

Scor (Reginald), a judicious writer in the 16th 

century, was the younger fon of Sir John Seot of 
Scot's-hall, near Szreethe in Kent. He ſtudied at 
Hart-hall in the univerſity of Oxford ; after which he 
retired to Smeethe, where he lived a ſtudious life, and 
died m 1599. He publiſhed, The perfe8 platform of a 
Hop-gardn; and a book entitled, The Diſcovery of 
Witcraft ; in which he ſhowed that all the relations 
concerning magicians and witches are chimerical. This 
work was not only cenſured by king James I. in his 
Demorology, but by ſeveral eminent divines ; and all the 
copies of it that could be found were. burnt. 
_ SCOTAL,, or ScoraLs, is where any officer of a 
ſoreſt keeps an ale houſe within the foreſt, by colour 
of his office, making people come to his houſe, and 
there ſpend their money for fear of his diſpleaſure. 
We find it mentioned in the charter of the foreſt, cap. 
8, Nullus foreſtarius faciat Scotallas, vel garbas col- 
ligar, vel aliquam colletam faciat.” &c. Manwood, 216. 
— The word is compounded of fcof and ale, and by 
tranſpoſition of the words is otherwiſe called aleſbot. 

SCOTER. See Anas, n“ 6. 

Nova SCOTIA, or New Scorz av, one of the Bri- 
tiſh ſettlements in North America, ſituated between 430 
and 49 north latitude, and between 60 and 67“ weſt 
longitude, is bounded by the river St Laurence on the 
north ; by the gulph ot St Laurence and the Atlantic 
ocean on the eaſt; by the ſame ocean on the ſouth; and 
by Canada and New England on the weit.—In the year 
1784, this province was divided into two governments. 
The province and government now ſtyled New Brunſwick 
is bounded on the weſtward of the mouth of the river 
St Croix, by the ſaid river to its ſource, and by a line 
drawn due north from thence to the fouthera boundary 
of the province of Quebec, to the northward by the 
{aid boundary as far as the weſtern extremity of the 
Bay de Chaleurs, to the eaſtward by the ſaid bay to 
the gulph of St Laurence to the bay called Bay Perte, 
to the ſouth by a line in the centre of the Bay of Fun- 
dy, from the. river St Croix aforeſaid, to the mouth of 
the Muſquat river, by the ſaid river to its ſource, and 
irom thence by a due caſt line acroſs the Iſthmus into 
the Bay Verte, to join the eaſtern lot above defcribed, 
including all iſlands within fix leagues of the coaſt. 

Ine chiet rivers are, the river of St Laurence, which 
forms the northern boundary. The rivers Riſgouche 
and Nipiſiggait run from welt to eaſt, and fall into the 
bay of St Laurence. The rivers of St John, Paſſa- 
maquadi, Penobſcot, and St Croix, which run from 
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north to ſouth, fall into Fundy Bay, or the fea a little Nova 
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to the eaſtward ot it. 

The ſeas, adjoining to it are, the Atlantic ocean, 
Fundy Bay, and the gulph of St Laurence. The leſ- 
ſer bays are, Chenigto and Green Bay upon the iſth- 
mus which joins the north part of Nova Scotia to the 
ſouth ; and the Bay of Chaleurs on the north-eaſt ; the 
Bay of Chedibucto on the ſouth-eaſt ; the Bay of the 
Iſlands, the Ports of Bart, Chebucto, Proſper, St Mar- 
garet, La Heve, port Maltois, port Ryſignol, port 
Vert, and port Joly, on the ſouth; port La Tour on 
the ſouth-eaſt ; port St Mary, Annapolis, and Minas on 
the ſouth fide of Fundy Bay, and port Roſeway, now 
the moſt populous of all.— The chief capes are, Cape 
Portage, Ecoumenac, Tourmentin, Cape Port, and 
Epis, on the eaſt; Cape Fogerie and Cape Canceau on 
the ſouth-eaſt ; Cape Blanco, Cape Vert, Cape Theo- 
dore, Cape Dore, Cape La Heve, and Cape Negro, 
on the ſouth z Cape Sable and Cape Fourche on the 
ſouth-weſt. —The lakes are very numerous, but have not 
yet received patticular names. 

The face of the country, when viewed at a diſtance, 
preſents a pleaſingly variegated appearance of hills and 
valleys, with ſcarcely any thing like mountains to inter- 
rupt the proſpect, eſpecially near the ſea. A nearer 
approach diſcovers thoſe ſublime and beautiful ſcenes 
which are ſo ſar ſuperior to ths gaudy embelliſhments 
of art. Immenſe foreſts, formed of the talleſt trees, 
the growth of ages, and reaching almoſt to the clouds, 
everywhere cover and adorn the land: Their leaves 
falling in autumn, add continually to that cruſt of moſs, 
vegetables, and decaying wood, that has for many cen- 
turies been accumulating; whilſt the rays of the ſun, 
unable to pierce the thick thade which everywhere co- 
vers the ground, leaves it in a perpetual ſtate of damp 
and rottenneſs; a circumſtance which contributes, in 
no ſmall degree, to increaſe the ſharpneſs of the air in 
winter. | 

The eloads, flying over the higher grounds, which 
are covered in every direction with one valt foreſt, and 
arreſted by the attraction of the woods, fill the country 
with water. Every rock has a ſpring,. and every ſpring 
cauſes a ſwamp or morals, of greater or leſs extent in 
proportion to its cauſe : hence it is, that travelling be- 
comes almoſt impracticable in ſummer, and is ſeldom 
attempted, but in the fall ct the year, when winter be- 
gins to ſet in, and the ground is already frozen. 

The land throughout the peninſula is in no part 
mountainous, but frequently riſes into hills of gradual 
aſcent, everywhere clothed with wood. From theſe 
ariſe innumerable ſprings and rivulets, which not only 
fertilize and adorn the country, but have formed, in 
the midſt of it, a large lake or piece of freſh water, 
which is of various depths, and of which, however, little 
more is known, than that it has upon its borders very 
large tracts of meadow-land highly improveable. That 
part of the province which is beyond the Bay of Fun- 
dy, and extends to the river St Laurence, riſes alſo gra- 
dually as we advance from the ſea quite to Canada, but 
is, however, hardly anywhere mountainons. Its lands 
are for the moſt part very rich, particularly at a diſ- 
tance from the ſea; and its woods abound with the 
hardelt and loftieſt trees. 

Though this country, like Canada, is ſubject to long 
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and ſevere winters, ſucceeded by ſudden and violent 
heats, often much greater than what are felt in the ſame 
latitudes in Europe, yet it cannot be accounted an un- 
healthy climate. The air in general in winter is very 
ſharp, froſty, and dry; the ſky ſerene and unclouded, 
by which every kind of exerciſe adapted to the ſeaſon 
is rendered pleaſant and agreeable. The fogs are fre- 
quent, near the ſea, but ſeldom ſpread themielves to 
any diltance inland. 

+ The winter commonly breaks up with heavy rains, 
and the inhabitants experience hardly any of the de- 
lights of the ſpring, which in England is accounted the 
moſt agreeable ſealor. of the year. From a litele!s and 
dreary appearance, and the glcomy icenes of winter 
wrapped around the vegetable world, the country 
throws off its diſguitful attire, and in a few days exhi- 
bits a grand and pleaſant proſpect; the vegetation be- 
ing inconceivably rapid, nature paſſes ſuddenly from one 
exireme to another, in a manner utterly unknown to 


countries accuitomed to a gradual progreſſion ot ſea- 


ſons. And, ſtrange as it may appear, it is an acknow- 
ledged fact. a fact which furniſhes a certain proof of the 
purity of the air, that theſe ſudden changes ſeldom, if 
ever, affect the health of itrangers or Europeans. 

In this country agriculture has yet made but ſmall 
progreſs. Nova Scotia is. almoſt a continued foreit, 
producing every kind of wood which grows in the 
neighbouring ſtates of New England. Four fifths of 
all the lands in the province are covered with pines, 
which are valuable not only for furnithing maſts, ſpars, 
lumber for the ſugar plantations, and timber for build- 
ing, but for yielding tar, pitch, and turpentine, com- 
modities which are all procured from this uſeſul tree, 
and with which the mother country may in a few years 
eaſily be ſupplied. 
All the various ſpecies of birch, beech, and maple, 
and ſeveral forts of ſpruce, are found in all parts in 
great abundance ; as alſo numerous herbs and plants, 
either not common to, or not known in, England. 
Amongſt theſe none is more plentiful than ſarſaparilla, 
and a plant whole root reſembles rhubarb in colour, 
taſte, and effect; likewiſe the Indian or mountain tea, 
and maiden-hair, an herb much in repute for the ſame 
purpoſe, with ſhrubs producing ſtrawberries, raſpberries, 
and many other pleaſant fruits, with which the woods 
in ſummer are well ſtored : Of theſe wild productions 
the cherrries are beſt, though ſmaller than ours, and 
growing in bunches ſomewhat reſembling grapes. The 


1afſafras tree grows plentitully in common with others; 


but amongſt them none is more uſeful to the inhabi- 
tants than a ſpecies of maple, diſtinguithed by the name 
of the ſugar tree, as affording a conſiderable quantity 
of that valuable ingredient. See SUGAR. 

Amongſt the natural productions of Nova Scotia, 
it is neceſſary to enumerate their iron-ore, which is 
ſappoſed equally- good with that found in any part 
of America, 

Lime: ſtone is likewiſe found in many places: it is 
extremely good, and is now much uſed for building: 
independent of which, it gives the farmers and land- 
holders a great advantage for improving tbe ground, 
as it is ſound by experience to be one of the moſt 
approved things in the world for that purpoſe. 

Several of the uſeful and moſt common European 
ſruits have been planted in many places; ſo that the 
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province now produces great quantities of apples, ſume 
pears, and a few plums, which are all good of their 
kind, eſpecially the ſormer. The ſmaller fruits, ſuch 
as currants, gooſeberries, &c. grow to as great perſec- 
tion as in Europe; and the ſame may be ſaid of all the 
common and uſeful kinds of garden plants. Among 
theſe their potatoes have the preference, as being tlie 
molt ſerviceable in a country abounding with fiſh; and 
indeed they are not to be exceeded in goodneſs by ary 
in the world. The maize, or Indian corn, is a native 
of much warmer climates ; and, though planted here, 
never arrives at more than two-thirds of its natural 
bigneſs ; a defect which ariſes as well from the ſhort- 
neſs of the ſummer as the gravelly nature of the (oil. 
Tobacco may likewiſe be cultivated with eaſe in Nova 
Scotia, as it is already everywhere in Canada, from 
Lake Champlain to the ifle of Orleans, for the purpoſe 
of internal conſumption. 

This country is not deficient in the animal produc- 
tions of the neighbouring ſtates, particularly deer, bea- 
vers, and others. Wild fowl, and all manner of game, 
and many kinds of European fowls and quadrupeds, 
have from time to time been brought into it, and 
thrive well. At the cloſe of March the fiſh begin to 
ſpawn, when they enter the rivers in ſuch ſhoals as are 
incredible. Herrings come up in April, and the ſtur- 
geon and ſalmon in May. But the moſt valuable ap- 
pendage of New Scotland is the Cape Sable coaſt, along 
which is one continued range of cod-fiſhing banks and 
excellent harbours, This fiſhery employs a great num- 
ber of men, in ſome ſeaſons not leſs than 10,000, when 
20, ooo quintals will be caught, of which 40,000 may 
be exported. Theſe, at the loweſt price, muſt bring 
into the colony L. 26,000 Sterling, either in caſh or 
m commodities neceſſary to the inhabitants, . 

Notwithſtanding the comparatively uninviting ap. 
pearance of this country, it was here that ſome of the 
firſt European ſetilements were made. The firſt grant 
of lands in it was given by James I. to his ſecretary Sir 
William Alexander, from whom it had the name of 
Nova Scotia or New Scotland. Since that period it has 
frequently changed hands from one private proprietor 
to another, and from the French to the Engliſh nation 
backward and forward. 

It was in 1604 that the French firſt ſettled in Nova 
Scotia, to which they gave the name of Acadia. In- 
ſtead of fixing towards the eaſt of the peninſula, where 
they would have had larger ſeas, an eaſy navigation, 
and plenty of cod, they choſe a (mall bay, afterwards 
called French Bay, which had none of theſe advantages. 
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It has been ſaid, that they were invited by the beauty 


of Port Royal, where a thouſand ſhips may ride in ſafe- 
ty from every wind, where there is an excellent bottom, 
and at all times four or five fathoms of water, and 
eighteen at the entrance. It is more probable that the 
founders of this colony were led to chooſe this ſituation, 
from its vicinity to the countries abounding in furs, of 
which the excluſive trade had been granted to them, 
This conjeQure is confirmed by the following circum- 
ſtance : that both the firſt monopolizers, and thoſe 
who ſucceeded them, took the utmoſt pains to divert 
the attention of their countrymen, whom an unſettled 
diſpoſition, or neceſſity, brought into theſe regions, 
from the clearing of the woods, the breeding of cattle, 
filing, and every kind of culture; chooſing rather to 
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engage the induſtry of theſe adventurers in hunting or 
in trading with the ſavages. 

This colony was yet in its infancy when the ſettle- 
ment, which has ſince become ſo famous under the name. 
of New England, was firſt eſtabliſhed in its neighbour. 
hood. e rapid ſucceſs of the plantations in this 
new colony did not much attract the notice of the 
French, 'This kind of proſperity did not excite any 
jealouſy between the two nations. But when they be- 
gan to ſuſpect that there was likely to be a competition 
for the beaver trade and furs, they endeavoured to ſe- 
cure to themſelves the ſole property of it, and were un- 
fortunate enough to ſucceed. 

At their firſt arrival in Acadia, they had found the 
peninſula, as well as the foreſts of the neighbouring 
continent, peopled with ſmall ſavage nations, who went 
under the general name of Abenakies. Though equally 
fond of war as other ſavage nations, they were more 
ſociable in their manners. The miſſionaries eaſily in- 
linuating themſelves among them, had ſo far inculca- 
ted their tenets, as to make enthuſiaſts of them. At 
the ſame time that they taught them their _ they 
inſpired them with that hatred which they themſelves 
entertained for the Engliſh name. This fundamental 
article of their new worſhip, being that which made the 
ſtrongeſt impreſſion on their ſenſes, and the only one 
that favoured their paſſion for war, they adopted it with 
all the rage that was natural to them. They not only 
refuſed to make any kind of exchange with the Eng- 
1 ſh, but alſo frequently diſturbed and ravaged the fron- 
tiers of that nation. 

This produced perpetual hoſtilities between the New 
Englanders and the French ſettlers in Acadia, till that 
province was, at the peace of Utrecht, for ever ceded 
to the Engliſh, who ſeemed not for a long time to dif- 
cover the value of their new acquiſition. They reſto- 
red to it its ancient name of Nova Scotia ; and having 
built a flight fortification at Port-Royal, which they 


called Annapolis in honour of Queen Anne, they con- 


tended themſelves with putting à very ſmall garriſon 
into it. In proceſs of time, however, the importance of 
Nova Scotia to the commerce of Great Britain began 
to be perceived; and at the peace of 1749, the mini- 
ſtry offered particular advantages to all perſons who 
choſe to go over and ſettle in 2 Every ſoldier, 
jailor, and workman, was to have 50 acres of land for 
himſelf, and ten for every perſon he carried over in his 
family. All non commiſſioned officers were allowed 80 
jor themſelves, and 15 for their wives and children; 
enſigns 200 ; lieutenants 300; captains 400; and all 
officers of a higher rank 600; together with 30 for 
each of their dependents. The land was to be tax free 
for the firſt ten years, and never to pay above one livre 
two ſols ſix deniers * for fifty acres. Beſides this the 
government engaged to advance or reimburſe the ex- 
pences of paſſage, to build houſes, to furniſh all the 
neceſſary inſtruments for fiſhery or agriculture, and to 
defray the expences of ſubſiſtence ſor the firſt year. 
'Theſe encouragements determined 3750 perſons, in 
the month of May 1749, to go to America, in hopes 
of bettering their forcune. 

Thus encouraged, the province of Nova Scotia be- 
gan to flouriſh, though in 1769 it ſent out only 14 veſ- 
lels and 148 boats, which together amounted to 7324 
tons, and received 22 veſſels and 120 boats, which to- 
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our made up 7006 tons. They conſtructed three 
oops, Which did not exceed 110 tons burden. Their 
exportation for Great Britain and for the other parts 
of the globe did not amount to more than 729,850 
livres 12 ſols 9 deniers +, Continuing, however, true 
to its allegiance when the other colonies threw of tlie 
dominion of Great Britain, it has now become a place 
of great conſequence both to the mother- country and 
the Weſt Indies. Its ſhipping and ſeamen are rapidly 
increaſing, as well as its produce, which affords the 
pleaſing proſpect of being able to ſupply itſelf with all 
the neceſſaries of liſe. The number of perſons who 
have abandoned their habitations in the more ſouthern 
ſtates, and ſettled either there or in Canada, cannot be 
eſtimated, by the moſt moderate calculation, at leſs 
than 80,000 ; and it is without doubt the moſt conve- 
nient in point of ſituation of any province in America 
for a maritime power of Europe to be poſſeſſed of. 
SCOTIA, in architecture, a ſemicircular cavity or 
channel between the tores in the baſes of columns. 
SCOTISTS, a ſe& of ſchool-divines and philoſo- 
phers, thus called from their founder J. Duns Scotus, a 
Scottiſh cordelier, who maintained the immaculate con- 
ception of the virgin, or that ſhe was born without ori- 
ginal ſin, in oppoſition to Thomas Aquinas and the 
omiſts. | 
As to philoſophy, the Scotiſts were, like the Tho- 
miſts, Peripatetics (ſee ' PeziraTETICS) ; only diſtin- 
guiſhed by this, that in each being, as many different 
qualities as it had, ſo many different formalities did 
they diſtinguiſh; all diſtinct from the body itſelf, and 
making as it were ſo many different entities; only 
theſe were metaphyſical, and as it were ſuperadded 
to the being. The Scotiſts and Thomilts likewiſe diſ- 
agreed about the nature of the divine co-operation with 


Scotia, 
Scotland. 
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the human will, the meaſure of divine grace that is 


neceſſary to ſalvation, and other abſtruſe and minute 
queſtions, which it is needleſs to enumerate. 

SCOTLAND, the country of the Scots, or that 
part of Great Britain lying to the north of the Tweed ; 
is ſituated between the 54th and 5gth degrees of north 
latitude, and extends in length about 278 miles, and 
in ſome places near 180 in breadth; containing an 
area of 29,794 miles. On the ſouth it is bounded by 
England; on the north, eaſt, and weſt, by the Deuca- 
ledonian, German, and Iriſh ſeas. 


1 


It is extremely difficult to give any ſatisſactory ac - Origin of 
count of the origin of the appellation of Scott, from the name, 


which the country has derived its name. It has puz- 
zled the moſt eminent antiquaries, whoſe conjectures 
ſerve rather to perplex than to clear up the difficulty. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, when Varro and Diony- 
fins could not agree about the etymon of Italia, nor 
Plutarch and Selinus about that of Ryme. All that we 
know with any degree of certainty, concerning the ap- 
pellation of Scot, amounts to this—That it was at firſt 


a term of reproach, and conſequently framed by ene- 


mies, rather than aſſumed by the nation diſtinguiſhed 
by that name. The Highlanders, who were the genu- 
ine deſcendants of the ancient Scots, are ablolutely 
ſtrangers to the name, and have been ſo from the be- 
ginning of time. All thoſe who ſpeak the Gaelic lan- 


guage call themſelves Albanich or Gael, and their coun- 


try Alba or Gaeldochd. 


The Pits, who poſſeſſed originally the northern and. 
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eaſtern, and in a latter period alſo the more ſouthern, 
diviſion of North Britain, were at firſt more powerful 
than the Caledonians of the weſt. It is therefore pro- 
bable, that the PiQs, from a principle of malevolence 
and pride, were ready to traduce and ridicule their 
weaker neighbours of Argyle, Theſe two nations ſpoke 
the ſame language, the Gaelic. In that language Scot, 
or Scode, ſignifies a corner or ſmall diviſion of a coun- 
try. Accordingly, a corner of North Britain is the 
very name which Giraldus Cambrenſis gives the little 
kingdom of Argyle, which the fix ſons of Muredus 
king of Ulſter were ſaid, according to his informa' ion, 
to have erected in Scotland. S-ot in Gaelic is much 
the ſame with little or contemptible in Engliſh ; and Scot- 
lan, literally ſpeaking, ſignifies a ſma/l flock 3 metapho- 
rically, it ſtands for a ſmall body of men. [Dr Mac- 
fherſon's Difſert.)} 

Others obſerve, that in the ſame language the word 
Scuit ſignifies a wanderer, and ſuppoſe that this may 
have been the origin of the name of Scot ; a conjecture 
which they think is countenanced by a paſſage in Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (1. xxvii.), who charaQterizes the 
men by the epithet of roaming ; * per diverſa vagantes.” 
hitaker ). 

All that we can ſay is, that for ſome one of the 
reaſons couched under the above diſparaging epithets, 
their malicious or ſneering neighbours, the Picts or the 
Britons, may have given the appellation of Scots to the 
anceſtors of the Scottiſh nation. 

At what time the inhabitants of the weſt of Scot- 
land came to be diſtinguiſhed by this name is uncertain. 
Porphyrius the philoſopher is the firſt who mentions 
them, about the year of the Chriſtian era 267; and 
towards the middle of the 4th century we find them 
mentioned with other Britiſh nations by Am. Marcel- 
linus, in the paſſage above referred to. 

The origin of the Scots has been warmly diſputed 
by many antiquaries of note ; particularly by Mr Mac- 
pherſon and Mr Whitaker. The firſt contends, that 
they are of Caledonian, the latter, that they are of 
Iriſh extraction. Each ſupports his poſition with ſuch 
arguments and authorities, that an impartial inquirer 
is almoſt at a loſs which of their opinions he ought to 
eſpouſe. What appears moſt probable is, that they 
are both partly in the right and partly in the wrong. 
The Scots ſeem to have been originally deſcended 
from Britons of the ſouth, or from Caledonians, who 
being preſſed forward by new colonies from Gaul, till 
they came to the weſtern ſhore of Britain, paſſed over 
from thence into Ireland, probably about 109 years 
before the Chriſtian era. About the year of Chriſt 
320, they returned again into Britain; or at leaſt a 
large colony of them, under the conduct of Fergus, and 
ſettled on the weltern coaſts Caledonia, from whence 
they had formerly migrated, As early as the year 
340, we find them aſſociated with the Picts in their ex- 
peditions to the Roman province; and for go or 100 
years after, their ravages are frequently mentioned by 
writers. Whitaker's hiſt. of the 


The territory of the ancient Scots, before the annex- 
ation of Pictavia, comprehended all that fide of Cale- 
donia which lies along the north and weſtern ocean, 
from the frith of Clyde to the Orkneys. Towards 
the eaſt, their dominions were divided from the Pictiſh 
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territories by thoſe high mountains which run from, 
Dumbarton to the frith of Tain.— Ia proce!ls c time 
the Scots, under the reign of Kenneth the fon of Al- 
pin, became ſo poweriul as to ſubdue entirely their 
neighbours the Pitts, and gave their own denomination 
to all Caledonia, Pictavia, and Valentia; all which are 
[till comprehended under the general name cf S /ard. 

Like thoſe of all other nations, the hiſtorians of Scot- 
land aſſume too g:eat an antiquity for their country- 
men; however, they are much leſs extravagant in this 
reſpect than many others. By them the reign of Fer- 
Bus, the firſt Scots monarch, is placed in 330 B. C. 

e was the ſon of Ferchard an Iriſh prince; and is 
ſaid to have been called into Scotland by the Cal:do- 
nians, to aſſiit them againſt the ſouthern , Britons, with 
whom they were then at war. Having landed on one 
of the Abudæ or weſtern iſles, he had a conference 
with the Caledonians, whoſe language and manners hc 
found to be the ſame with thoſe of his countrymen. 
Having then landed in Scotland, and taken the field ac 
the head of his new allies, he engaged the Britons un- 
der their king Coilus. Victory declared in favour ot 
the Scots; Coilus was defeated and killed; aud from 
him the province cf Kyle firſt received its name. At- 
ter this Fergus was declared king of the Scots, with 
the ſolemnity of an oath. But he did not long enjoy 
his new dignity : for having been recalled to Ireland to 
quiet ſome commotions there, he was drowned, by a 
ſudden tempeſt, on his return, at a place in Ireland 
called from him Knoct- Fergus, or Carrick-Fergus ; i. e. 
Fergus's Rock. 


Seotlant, 


Fergus the 
firſt king at 
Scotland. 


F 
Fergus was ſucceeded by his brother Feritharis, to Collateral ' 


the prejudice of his two ſons Ferlegus and Mainus. 
This, we are told by the ancient Scottiſh writers, was 
done in conformity to a law, by which it was ordained, 
that whillt the children of their kings were infants, 
one of their relations who was reckoned the moſt fit 
for the government ſhould be raiſed to the throne, but 
that after his de2th the ſovereignty ſhould return to 
the ſons of the former king. This was the caſe at pre- 
ſent ; however, Ferlegus, impatient for the crown, made 
a formal demand of it from his uncle. The diſpute 
being referred to an aſſembly of the ſtates, Feritha- 
ris was confirmed on the throne; and Ferlegus would 
have been condemned for ſedition, had not his uncle 
interpoſed, However, he was impriſoned ; but having 
made his eſcape, he fled firſt to the Picts, and then 
to the Britons, in order to excite them againſt Feri- 
tharis. With both he failed in accompliſhing his pur- 
poſe : but, in the mean time, his uncle being ſtabbed 
in his bed, the ſuſpicion fell upon Ferlegus, who was 
thereupon ſet aſide from the ſucceſſion, and died in ob- 
ſcurity, the throne being coaterred upon his brother 
Mainus. 

The reigns of Mainus, Dornadill, and Nothat, afford 
nothing remarkable, excepting that Dornadill, who was 
a great hunter, inſtituted the laws of hunting in his 
country. Nothat was killed in a battle with Reuther 
his nephew ; upon which the latter was immediately 
inveſted with the ſovereignty. A bloody war enſued, 
in which both parties were reduced to the laſt extre- 
mity, and glad at length to conclude a peace. The fate 
of Reuther is not known; but it is generally ſuppoſed 
that he ended his life in the year 187 B. C. | 

The reigns of Reutha, Thereus, Jaſina, and Finnan, 
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Scotland. afford no remarkable tranſactions, excepting that un. 
A nger the laſt we find the firlt beginnings ot the Scot- 


tiſh parliament ; as he enaRed, that kings ſhould do 
nothing without the conſent of their grand council. 
After him followed Durſtus, Even, aud Gillus, whoie 
reigns afford nothing of coniequence. Even II. the 
nephew of Finnan, who ſucceeded Gillus, is ſaid to 
have built the towns of Innerlochy and Inverneſs, He 
overcame Belus king of the Orkneys, who had inva- 
ded Scotland; and was ſucceeded by his ſon Eder, in 
whoſe time Julius Cæſar invaded the ſouthern parts of 
Britain, Eder is ſaid to have aſſiſted the Britons 
againſt the common enemy. He was ſucceeded, after 
4 reign of 48 years, by his ſon Even LIL. who is re- 
preſented as a monlter of cruelty and luſt. Not con- 
tent with having 100 noble concubines of his own, he 
made a law that a man might marry as many wives 


6 . 
A ſcandal- as he could maintain; and that the king thould have the 


ous law 


firſt night with every noble bride, and the nobles the 


concerning like with the daughters of their tenants. Nor was be 
matrlages. leſs remarkable for his cruelty and rapaciouſneſs, which 


at laſt occaſioned a rebellion ; and Even was dethrened, 
impriſoned, and put to death. ; ; 

We meet with nothing memorable in the hiſtory of 
Scotland from this time to that of Agricola, excepting 
that the famous Caractacus, who was carried pritoner 
to Rome, is {aid to have been one of the Scottiſh mo- 
narchs; which, however, ſeems not very probable, as 
the Romans in his time had not penetrated neat ſo far 
as Scotland. The invaſion of Agricola happened du- 
ring the reign of Corbred, called by the Roman hilto- 


Wade of rians Galgacus. Agricola having completed the con- 


Scotland 
by Agri. 
cola. 


queſt of the ſou:hern parts, and in a great meaſure ci- 
vilized the inhabitants, formed a like plan with regard 
to Scotland, It is probable, that at this time the 
Caledonians or Scots were rendered more formidable 
than ever they had been, by the acceſſion of great num- 


bers from the ſouth ;z for though the Romans had ci- 


vilized the greateſt part, it cannot, be doubted that 
many of thoſe ſavage warriors, diſdaining the pleaſures 
of a peaceable life, would retire to the northward, 
where the martial diſpoſition of the Scots would bet- 


ter ſuit their inclinati n. The atmotl efforts of va- 


lour, however, were not proof againſt the diſcipline 
of the Roman troops, and the experience of their com- 
mander. In the third year Agr. cola had penetrated 
as far as the river Tay; but the particulars of his 
progreſs are not recorded. The following year he 
built a line of forts between the friths of Forth and 
Clyde, to exclude the Caledomans from the ſouthern 
parts of the iſland; and the year after, he ſubdued 
thoſe parts which lay to the ſouth and welt of his 
ſorts, namely, the counties of Galloway, Cantyre, and 
Argyle, which at that time were inhahited by a peo- 
ple called Cangi, though ſome hiſtorians place theſe 
as far ſouth as Cheſhire in England, and the north 
part of Wales. This ſuppoſition, however, can ſcarcely 
be admitted, when we conſider that Tacitus expreſsly 
informs us, that the people whom Agricola conquer- 
e4 had never before been known to the Romans. 
Agricola ſtill purſued the ſame prudent meaſures by 
which he had already ſecured the poſſeſſion of ſuch a 
large tract of country, that is, advancing but flowly, 
and building forts as he advanced, in order to keep the 
people in obedience, The Scots, though commanded 


SCO 


by their king, who is ſaid to have been well acquainted Scotland. 
with the manner of fighting and diſcipline of the Ro. 


mans, were yet obliged to retreat ; but at laſt, finding 
that the enemy made ſuch progreſs as endangered the 
ſubjugation 
off their communication with the ſouthern parts, and 
likewiſe to prevent all poſſibility of a retreat by ſea. 
Agricola, though ſolicited by ſome of his officers, re- 
fuſed to retreat; but divided his troops into three bo- 
dies, having a communication with each other. Upon 
this, Galgacus reſolved to attack the weakeſt of the 
three, which conſiſted only of the ninth legion, and 
lay at that time, as is ſaid, at a place called Lochore, 
about two miles from Loch-Leven in Fiſe. The at- 
tack was made in the night: and as the Romans 
were both unprepared and inferior in number, the 
Scots penetrated into the heart of their camp, and 
were making a great flaughter, when Agricola de- 
tached ſome light-armed troops to their aſſiſtance; 
by whom the Caledonians in their turn were routed, 
and forced to fly to the marſhes and inacceſſible 
places, where the enemy could not follow them. 
This engagement has been magnified by the Roman 
hiſtorians into a victory, thuugh it can ſcarce be ad- 
mitted from the teſtimonies of other hiſtorians. .The 
Roman, however, certainly advanced very conſider- 


ably, and the Scots as conſtantly retreated, till they 3 
came to the foot of the Grampian mountains, where tory gained 
the Caledonians reſolved to make their laſt ſtand, In by the Ko- 
the eighth year of the war, Agricola advanced to the 37% 


foot of the mountains, where he found the enemy ready 
to receive him. Tacitus has given us a ſpeech of Gal» 
gacus, which he has undoubtedly fabricated for him, 
in which he ſets forth the alpiriog diſpoſition of the 
Romans, and encourages his countrymen to defend 
themſelves vigorouſly, as kuowing that every thing va- 
luable was at ſtake. A deſperate engagement accord- 
ingly enſued. In the beginning, the Britons had the 
advantage, by the dexterous management of their buck- 
lers: but Agricola having ordered three Tungrian and 
two Batavian cohorts, armed with ſhort ſwords, and 
emboſſed bucklers terminating in a point, to attack 
the Scots, who were armed with long ſwords, the lat- 
ter ſoon found theſe weapons uſeleſs in a clole encoun- 
ter ; and as their bucklers only covered a ſmall part of 
their bodies, they were eaſily cut in pieces by their 
adverſaties. The moſt forward of their cavalry and 
charioteers fell back upon their infantry, and diſor- 
dered the centre: but, the Britons endeavouring to 


out-flank their enemies, the Roman general oppoſed 


them with his hoiſe ; and the Caledonians were at laſt 
ruuted with great ſlaughter, and forced to fly into the 
woods, whither the Romans purſued with ſo little cau- 
tion, that numbers of them were cut off. Agricola, 
however, having ordered his troops to proceed more re- 
gularly, prevented the Scots from attacking and cut- 
ting off his men in ſeparate parties, as they had expect- 
ed ; ſo that this victory proved the greatelt ſtroke to 
the Caledonians that they had hitherto received. This 
battle is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been fought in Strath- 
ern, half a mile ſouth from the kirk of Comrie ; but 
others imagine the place to have been near Fortingal- 


Camp, a place ſomewhat farther on the other ſide of 


the Tay. | 
Great as this victory was, it ſeems not to have been 
| pro- 


the whole country, be reſolved to cut 
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productive of any ſolid or laſting advantage to the Ro- 
mans; ſince we find that Agricola, inſtead of puttin 
an end to the war by the immediate conqueſt of al 
Caledonia, retreated into the country of the Forelti, 
commonly ſuppoſed to be Forfarſhire, though others 
imagine it to have been the county of Fife. Here he 
received hoſtages from part of the Caledonians ; and or- 
dered part of his fleet to ſail round Biitain, that they 
might diſcover whether it was an iſland or a continent. 
The Romans no ſooner had left that part of the coun- 
try, than the Caledonians demoliſhed all the f-rts they 
had raiſed: and Agricola being ſoon after recalled by 
Domitian, the further progreſs of the Roman arms was 
{topped ; Galgacus proving ſuperior to any of the ſuc- 
celfors of that general. 

From the time of Agricola to that of Adrian, we 
know little of the affairs of Scotland, excepting that 
during this interval the Scots mult have entirely driven 
the Romans out of their country, and reconquered all 
that tract which lay between Agricola's chain of forts 
and Carliſle on the welt, and Newcaltle or Tinmouth- 
Bar on the eaſt; which Adrian, on viſiting Britain, 
thought proper to fix as the northern boundary of the 
Roman dominions. Here he built a wall of turf be- 
tween the mouth of the Tine and the Solway frith, with 
a view to ſhut out the barbarians ; which, however, did 
not anſwer the purpoſe, nor indeed could it be thought 
to do fo, as it was only built of turf, and guarded by 
no more than 18,000. men, who could not be ſuppo- 
ſed a ſufficient force to defend ſuch an extent of torti- 
fication. 

On the departure of Adrian, he left Julius Severus as 
his lieutenant : but this man though one of the greateſt 
commanders of his age, did not carry his arms to 
the northward of Adrian's wall ; and this long interval 
of peace gave io much ſecurity to Mogold the Scottiſh 
monarch, that he degenerated into a tyrant, and was 
murdered by ſome of his noblemen. The only inſtance 
of his tyranny which is produced, however, is a law by 
which it was enacted, that the eſtates of ſuch as were 
condemned ſhould be forleited to his exchequer, with- 
out any part thereof being allotted to their wives and 
children; an act which ſubſiſts almoſt in its full force 
to this day in Great Britain and the beſt regulated Eu- 
ropean government-. 

In the reign of Antoninus Pius, the proprætor Lol- 
hus Urbius drove the Scots far to the northward, and 
repaired the chain of forts built by Agricola, which 
lay between the Carron on the frith of Forth and 
Dunglaſs on the Clyde. Theſe were joined together 
by turf walls, and formed a much better defence than 
the wall of Adrian. However, aſter the death of An- 
toninus, Cummodus having recalled Calpuruius Agri- 
cola, an able commander, who kept the Scots in awe, 


a more dangerous war broke out than had ever been 
Ihe 
Scots having paſſed the wall, put all the Romans they 
could meet with to the {word : but they were ſoon re- 


experienced by the Romans in that quarter. 


pulſed by Ulpius Marcellus, a general of cnſummate 
abilities, whom Commodus tent into the ifland.—In a 
ſhort time the tyrant alſo recalled this able commander. 
After his departure, the Roman diſcipline in Britain 


ſuffered a total relaxation; the ſ:ldiery grew mutinous, 


and great di.orders enſued : but theſe were all happily 


removed by the arrival of Clodius Albinus, a perſon 
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of great (kill and experience in military affairs. His Scotland. 


prelence for ſome time reſtrained the Scots within pro- 
per bounds: but a civil war breaking out between 
him and Severus, Albinus croſſed over to the continent 
with the greatelt part of the Roman forces in Britain; 
and meeting his antagoniſt at Lyons, a dreadful battle 
enſued, in which Albinus was utterly defeated, and his 
army cut in pieces. See Roux, n“ 375. 

The abſ-nce of the Roman forces gave encourage- 
ment to the Scots to renew their depredations, which 
they did with ſuch ſucceſs, that the 
apprehenſive of loſing the whole iſland ; on which he 
determined to go in perſon and quell theſe troubleſome 
enemies, The army he collected upon this occaſion 
was far more numerous than any the Romans had ever 
ſent into Britain; and being commanded by ſuch an 
able general as Severus, it may ealily be ſuppoſed that 
the Scots mult have been very hard preſſed. The par- 
ticulars of this important expedition are very imper- 
fectly related; however, we are aſſured that Severus 
loſt a vaſt number of men, it is ſaid not leſs than 
52,000, in his march through Scotland. Notwith- 
ſtanding, he penetrated, it is ſaid, to the moſt northern 
extremity of the iſland, and obliged the enemy to 
yield up their arms. On his return, he built a mach 
ſtronger fortification to ſecure the trontiers againſt the 
enemy than had ever been done before, and which 
in ſome places coincided with Adrian's wall, but ex- 
tended farther at each end. But in the mean time, the 
Scots, provoked by the brutality af the emper. 1's ſon 
Caracalla, whom he had left regent in his abſence, 
again took arms: on which Severus himſelf took the 
field, with a deſign, as it would ſeem, to extirpate the 
whole nation; for he gave orders to his ſoldiers © not to 
ſpare even the child in the mother's belly.” The event 
ot his furious declaration is unknown: but in all pro- 
bability the death of the emperor, which happened ſoon 
after, put a ſtop to the execution of this revenge ; and 
it 1s certain that his ſon Caracalla, who ſucceeded Seve- 
rus, ratified the peace with the Scots. 

During all theſe important tranſactions, Scotland was 
8 by Donald I. who is ſaid to have been the 

rſt Chriſtian king of this country. From him to the 
time of Eugene I. no remarkable occurrence offers; 
but under the latter, the Roman and Pictiſh forces were 
united againſt the Scots. The Pits were commanded 
by their king, named Harguft; and the Romans by 
Maximus, who muidered Valentinian III. and after- 
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wards aſſumed the empire 9. The allies defeated Eu- Expulſion 


gene in the county of Galloway; but Maximus being 
obliged to return ſouthward on account of an inſurrec- 


. f e hl us, 
tion, the Pits were in their turn defeated by the Scots $g., 


of the Scots 
by Vlaxi- 


Next year, however, Maximus marched againſt the Rome, 9 
Scots; who being now reduced to extremity, brought 536. 


into the field not only all the men capable of bearing 
arms, but the women alſo. In this engagement the 
Pits would have been utterly defeated, had not they 
been ſupported by the Romans; but Eugene being kill- 
ed, with the greateſt part of his nobility, the Scots were 
deteated ; and ſo well did the conquerors improve their 
victory, that their antagoniſts were at laſt totally dri- 
ven out of the c untry. Some of them took refuge 
in the Abude iſlands, and ſome in Scandinavia and 
Ireland, from whence they made frequent deſcents upon 
Scotland. The Pics were at firlt mightily * 
f wil 
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ScotlanJ1. with the victory they had gained over their antagoniſts : 


— — but being commanded to adopt the laws of 


I2 
They re- 


turn under 


Fergus II. 


See Eng- Britons .“ 


e Ro- 
mans, and to chooſe no king who was not ſent them 
from Rome, they began to repent of their having 
contributed to the expulſion of the Scots; and in the 
year 421, when Autulphus king of the Goths ſent 
over a body of exiled Scots to Britain, under Fergus, 
a deſcendant of the royal family of Scotland, the Pitts 
immediately joined them againſt the common enemy. 
The conſequence of this was, that the Britons were 
pulhed to the laſt extremity ; and the Romans being 
obliged, on account of the inundation of northern 
barbarians who poured in upon them, to recal their 
forces from Britain, the inhabitants were reduced to 
the moſt miſerable ſituation that can be imagined. In 
the time of Fergus II. they were obliged to give up 
all the country which lies to the north of Adrian's 
wall; and the reign of Grimus or Graham, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Fergus, they were obliged to write that re- 
markable letter to Rome, intitled, The groans of the 
This, however, not being attended with 


land, uc 27. ſucceſs, the Britons were obliged to call in the Saxons 
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to their aſſiſtance. By theſe new allies the Scots were 
defeated in a great battle, and their kirg (Eugene) 
drowned in the river Humber; which put a ſtop for 
ſome time to theſe incurſions. x 

| Hitherto we have ſeen the Scots very formidable 
enemies to the ſouthern Britons. But when the Saxons 
became the enemies of the Britons, the Scots joined 
in a tri alliance with the latter; and the famous kin 
Arthur is ſaid to have been aſſiſted by the Scots in all 
his battles with the Saxons : neither does it appear that 
this league was ever diſſolved again, though the united 
efforts of the Scots and Britons were not ſufficient to 
preſerve the independency of the latter. 

The next remarkable event in the hiſtory of Scotland 
is the war with the Picts, which took place in the ninth 
century. The occaſion of the quarrel was, that Don 
king of Scotland pretended a right to the PiQifh throne ; 
which, however, was rejected by the Pits : upon which 
both parties had recourſe to arms; but when every 
thing was ready for the campaign, Dongal was drown- 
ed in croſſing the river Spey. At 

At this time the dominions of the Scots compre- 
hended the weſtern iſlands, together with the coun- 
ties of Argyle, Knapdale, Kyle, Kintyre, Lochaber, 
and a part cf Breadalbane ; while the Pi&s poſſeſſed 
all the reſt of Scotland, and part of Northumberland; 
ſo that the Picts ſeem to have been by much the moſt 
powerful people of the two. However, the Scots ap- 
pear to have been ſuperior in military {kill ; for Al- 
pin, the ſucceſſor of gs having engaged the PiQ- 
iſh army near Forfar, after an obſtinate engagement 
defeated them, and killed their king, though not with- 
out the loſs of a great number of his own men. The 


Picts choſe Brudus, the ſon of their former king, to 


ſacceed him; but ſoon after depoſed and put him to 
death, on account of his ſtupidity and indolence. His 
brother Kenaeth ſhared the ſame fate on account of 
his cowardice ; till at laſt another Brudus, a brave and 
ſpirited prince, aſcended the throne, Having raiſed a 
powerſul army, he * with offering terms of peace 
to the Scots; which, however, Alpin rejected, and in- 
ſiſted upon a total ſurrender of his crown. Brudus on 
this endeavoured to procure the aſſiſtance of Edwin 
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king of Northumberland. Edwin accepted the money z Scotland. 


but pretending to be engaged in cther wars, he refuſed ldd 


the aſſiſtance which he at firſt promiſed. Brudus, not 
diſmayed by this diſappointment, marched reſolutely 
againſt his enemies; and the two armies came to an 
engagement near Dundee. The ſuperior {kill of the 
Scots in military affairs was about to have decided the 
victory in their favour, when Brudus bethought him- 
ſelf of the following ſtratagem to preſerve bis army. 
from deſtruction, He cauſed all the attendants, and 
even the women who attended his army, to afſemble and 
ſhow themſelves at a diſtance as a powerful reinforce- 
ment coming to the Pits. This ſtruck the Scots with 
ſuch a panic, that all the efforts' of Alpin could not re- 
cover them ; and they were accordingly defeated with 


t ſlaughter, Alpin himſelf was taken priſoner, and 14 
bo n after beheaded by order of the conqueror. This hwy 


execution happened at a place now called Pit-alpy, but 
in former times Bas-alpin, which in the Gaelic 
guage ſignifies the death of Albin. His head was afte 
wards ſtuck upon a pole, and expoſed on a wall. 
Alpin was ſucceeded by his ſon Kenneth II. who 
being a brave and enterpriſing prince, reſolved to take 
a moſt ſevere revenge for his father's death. The 
Scots, however, were ſo diſpirited by their late defeat, 


12 


that they were exceedingly averſe to any renewal of 


the war: while, on the other hand, the Pitts were ſo 
much elated, that they made a law by which it be- 
came death for any man to propoſe peace with the 
Scots, whom they reſolved to exterminate ; and ſome 
of the nobility were expelled the council on account of 
their oppoſition to this law. The conſequence of this 
was, that civil diſſenſions took place among them, and 
a bloody battle was fought between the oppoſite par- 
ties, before the Scots had thought of making any fur- 
ther reſiſtance. | 


By thefe diſtractions Brudus, who had in vain en- 


gal deavoured to appeaſe them, was ſo much affected, that 


he died 'of grief; and was ſucceeded by his brother 
Druſken.— The new prince alſo failed in his endea- 
vours to accommodate the civil differences ; ſo that the 
Scots, by gaining ſo much reſpite, at laſt began to re- 
cover from their conſternation; and ſome of them ha- 
ving ventured into the Pictiſh territories, carried off 
Alpin's head from the capital of their dominions, ſup- 
poſed to have been Abernethy. In the mean time, 
Kenneth found means to gain over the nobility to his 
fide by the following ſtratagem; which, however ridi- 
culous, is not incredible, it we conſider the barbariſm 


and their 
lan- king killed, 


15 


and ſuperſtition of that age. Having invited them to Stratagem 
an entertainment, the king introduced into the hall of — 
where they flept a perſon clothed in a robe made of te! 


the ſkins of fiſnes, which made ſuch a luminous appear- the war. 


ance in the dark, that he was miſtaken for an angel or 
ſome ſupernatural meſſenger. To add to the terror of 
thoſe who ſaw him, he denounced, through a ſpeaking 
trumpet, the molt terrible judgments, if war was not 
immediately declared againſt the Pits, the murderers 
of the late king. In conſequence of this celeſtial ad- 
monition, war was immediately renewed with great vi- 
gour. The Pics were not deficient in their prepara- 
tions, and had now procured ſome affiſtance from Eng- 
land. The firſt battle was fought near Stirling ; where 
the Picts, being deſerted by their Engliſh auxiliaries, 
were utterly defeated. Druſken efcaped by the * 

n | 
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Scotland: neſs of his horſe, and a few days after made applica- 
w—w = tion to Kenneth for a ceſſation of hoſtilities ; but as 
the Scottiſh monarch demanded a ſurrender of all the 
Pictiſh dominions, the treaty was inſtantly broken off, 
Kenneth purſued his good fortune, and conquered the 
counties of Merns, Angus, and Fife ; but as he march- 
ed againſt Stirling, he received re, er" that theſe 
counties had again revolted, and cut off all the garri- 
ſons which he had left, and that Druſken was at the 
head of a conſiderable army in theſe parts. On this 
Kenneth haſtened to oppoſe him, and a negociation 
again took place. The reſult was equally unfavour- 
able with the reſt, Kenneth inſiſted on an abſolute 
ſurrender of the counties of Fife, Merns, and Angus; 
which being refuſed, both parties prepared for a deciſive 
battle. The engagement was very bloody and deſpe- 
rate, the Picts fighting like men in deſpair. Druſken 
renewed the battle ſeven times; but at laſt was entirely 
_ defeated and killed, and the counties in diſpute became 
the immediate property of the' conqueror. 

Kenneth did not fail to improve his victory, by re- 
ducing the reſt of the Pictiſh territories ; which he is 
ſaid to have done with the greateſt cruelty, and even 
to have totally exterminated. the inhabitants. The ca- 
pital, called Camelon (ſuppoſed to have been Aberne- 
thy), held out four months; but was at laſt taken by 
ſurpriſe, and every living creature deſtroyed. 'This was 
followed by the reduction of the Maiden Caſtle, now 


riſon, who fled to to Northumberland. | 
After the reduction of theſe important places, the 
reſt of the country made no great reſiſtance, and Ken- 
neth became maſter of all the kingdom of Scotland in 
the preſent extent of the word; ſo that he is juſtly to 
be eſteemed the true founder of the Scottiſh monarchy. 
Beſides this war with the Pits, K-nneth is ſaid to 
have been ſucceſsful againſt the Saxons, though of theſe 
wars we have very little account. vga: reigned 16 
years in peace after his ſubjugation of the Pits, and 
compoſed a code of laws for the good of his people, 
Kenneth died of a fiſtula, at Fort Teviot, near Duplin 
in Perthſhire. Before his time the ſeat of the Scots go- 
vernment had been in Argylethire ; but he removed it 
to Scone, by transferring thither the famous black ſtone 
ſuppoſed to be the palladium of Scotland, and which 
was afterwards carried off by Edward I. of England, 
and lodged in Weſtminſter abbey. _ 

Kenneth was ſucceeded by his brother Donald, who 
is repreſented as a man of the worſt character; ſo that 
the remaining Pits who had fled out of Scotland were 
encouraged to apply to the Saxons for aſſiſtance, pro- 
miſing to make Scotland tributary to the Saxon power 
after it ſhould be covquered. This propoial was ac- 
cepted; and the confeJerates invaded Scotland with a 
powerful army, and took the town of Berwick ; how- 
ever, they were ſoon after defeated by Donald, who 
took alſo their ſhips and provitions. This capture 
proved their ruin; for ſome of the ſhips being loaden 
with wine, the Scots indulged themſelves ſo much with 
that liquor, that they became incapable of defending 
themſelves ; the conſequence of this was, that the con- 
federates rallying their troops, attacked them in that 
Rate of intoxication. The Scots were defeated with 
exceſſive ſlaughter, Twenty thouſand of the common 
bythe ſoldiers lay dead on the ſpot ; the king and his princi- 
Saxons, = | 
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that of Edinburgh; which was abandoned by the gar- 
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pal nobility were taken priſoners; and all the country 
from the Tweed to the Forth became the property of 
the conquerors. Still, however, the conſederates found 
themſelves unable to purſue their victory farther ; and 
a peace was concluded, on condition that the Saxons 
ſhould become maſters of all the conquered country. 
Thus the Forth and Clyde became the ſouthern boun- 
daries of the Scottiſh dominions. It was agreed that 

the Forth ſhould from that time forward be called the 

Scots ſeg ; and it was made capital for any Scotſman to 

ſet his foot on Engliſh ground. They were to erect 

no forts near the Engliſh confines, to pay an annual 

tribute of a thouſand pounds, and to give up 60 of the 

ſons of their chief nobility as hoſtages. A mint was erect- 

ed by the Saxon prince named O/breth, at Stirling; and 

a croſs raiſed on the bridge at that place, with the fol- 

lowing inſcription, implying that this place was the 
boundary between Scotland and England : 


Scotland, 


Anglos a Scotis ſeparat crux iſla remotis : 
Arma hici ſtant Bruti, ſtant Scoti ſub hac cruce tuti. 


After the concluſion of this treaty, ſo humiliating. to 
the Scots, the Pits, finding that their intereſt had 
been entirely neglected, fled to Norway, while thoſe 
who remained in England were maſſacred. Donald 
ſhared the common fate of unfortunate princes, being 
dethroned and ſhut up in priſon, where he at laſt put 
an end to his own life in the year 858.—In jultice to 
this unhappy monarch, however, it muſt be obſerved, 
that the character of Donald, and indeed the whole ac- 
count of theſe tranſactions, reſts on the credit of a ſingle 
author, namely Boece ; and that other writers repreſent. 
Donald as a hero, and ſucceſsful in his wars : but the 
obſcurity in which the whole of this period of Scottiſh 
hiſtory is involved, renders it impoſſible to determine any 
thing ſatisſactory concerning theſe matters. 

Donald was ſucceeded by his nephew Conſtantine, 
the ſon of Kenneth Mac Alpin, in whoſe reign Scot- 
land was firſt invaded by the Danes, who proved ſuch 
formidable enemies to the Engliſh. This invaſion is 
ſaid to have been occaſioned by ſome exiled Pitts who 
fled to Denmark, where they prevailed upon the king 
of that country to ſend his two brothers, Hungar and 
Hubba, to recover the Pictiſh dominions from Con- 17 
ſtantine. Theſe princes landed on the coalt of Fite, And by 
where they committed the moſt horrid barbarities, not the Danes. 
ſparing even the eccleſiaſtics who had taken refuge in 
the iſland of May at the mouth of the Forth. Con- 
ſtantine defeated one of the Daniſh armies commanded 
by Hubba, near the water of Leven ; but was himlelt 
defeated and taken priſoner by Hungar, who cauſed 
him to be beheaded at a place ſince called the Devils 
Cave, in the year 874. | 

This unfortunate action coſt the Scots 10,000 men: 
but the Danes ſeem not to have purchaſed their victory 
very ealily, as they were obliged immedi-tely afterwards 
to abandon their conqueſts, and retire to their own 
country, However, the many Danith monuments that 
are (till to be ſeen in Fife, leave no room to doubt that 
many bloody ſcenes have been acted here between the 
Scots and Danes beſides that abovementioned. 

Conſtantine was ſucceeded by his brother Eth, ſur- 
named the Swift-footed, from his agility. Concerning 
him we find nothing memorable ; indeed the accounts 
are ſo confuſed and contradictory, that it is impoſſible 
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Scotland. to form any deciſive opinion concerning the tranſactions 
of this reign. All agree, however, that it was but 

ſhort ; and that he was ſucceeded by Gregory the ſon 

of Dong-..l, contemporary with Alfred of England, and 

1% that bali princes deſervedly acquired the name of Great. 
Exploits of phe Danes at their departure had left the Picts in poſ- 
Cy. fellion of Fife. Againſt them Gregory immediately 
: * marched, and quickly drove them into the north of 
England, where their eouſederates were already maſters 

of Northumberland and York. In their way thither 

they threw a garriſon into the town of Berwick; but 

this was preſently reduced by Gregory, who put to the 

ſword all the Danes, but ſpared the lives of the Picts. 

From Berwick, Gregory purſued the Danes into Nor- 
thumberland, where he defeated them; and paſſed the 

winter in Berwick. He then marched againſt the 
Cumbrians, who being moſtly Pitts were in alliance 

with the Danes. Them he eaſily overcame, and obli- 

ged to yield up all the lands they had formerly poſſeſſed 
belonging to the Scots, at the ſame time that he agreed 

to protect them from the power of the Danes. Ina 

thort time, however, Conſtantine the king of the Cum- 

brians violated the convention he had made, and invaded 


Annandale ; but was defeated and killed by Gregory 


near Lochmaben. After this victory Gregory entirely 

reduced the counties of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, 

which, it is ſaid, were ceded to him by Alfred the 

Great; and indeed the fituation of Altred's affairs at 

this time renders ſuch a ceſſion by no means impro- 
bable. 

We next find Gregory engaged in a war with 
the Iriſh, to fupport Donach, an Irifh prince, againſt 
two rebellious noblemen. The Iriſh were the firſt 
aggreſſors, and invaded Galloway; but being repul- 
ſea with great loſs, Gregory went over to Ireland 
ia perſon, where the two chieftains, who had been 
enemies to each other before, now joined their forces 
in order to uppoſe the common enemy. The firlt en- 
gagement proved fatal to one of their chiefs named 
Brian, who was killed with a great number of his fol- 
lowers. After this victory Gregory reduced Dundalk 
and Drogheda. On his way to Dublin he was oppofed 
by a chieftain named Corneil, who ſhared the fate of 
his contederate, being alſo kitled, and his army entirely 
deſeated. Gregory then became guardian to the young 
prince whom he came to aſſiſt, appointed a regency, and 
obliged them to ſwear that they would never admit 
into the country either a Dane or an Engliſhman with- 
out his conſent. Having then placed garrifons in the 
ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, he returned to Scotland, where he 

| built the city of Aberdeen; and died in the year 892, 
19 at his caſtle of Dundore in the Garioch. 

Donald Ill. Gregory was ſucceeded by Donald III. the fon of 
Conſtantine, who imitated the virtues of his predeceſ- 
ſor. The Scots hiſtorians unanimouſly agree that Nor- 
thumberland was at that time in the hands of their 
countrymen ; While the Englith as unavimouſly affirm 
that it was ſubje& to the Danes, who paid homage to 
Alfred. Be this as it will, however, Donald continued 
to live on good terms with the Engliſh monarch, and 


{ent him a body of forces, who proved of conſiderable 


advantage to him in his wars with the Danes. 'The 
reign ot Donald was but ſhort ; for having marched 
againſt ſome robbers (piebably no other than the 
Danes) who had invaded and ravaged the counties of 
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Murray and Roſs, he died at Forres ſoon after, having Scotland. 
deteated and ſubdued them in the year 903. He wag — 
fucceeded by Conſtantine III. the ſon of Eth the Switt- 

footed, concerning whom the molt remarkable particu- 

lar we find related is his entering into an alliance 

with the Danes ayaiuſt the Engliſh, The occaſion of Gong“ 
this contederacy is ſaid to have been, that the Eng- _ . 
lith monarch, Edward che Elder, finding the Scots ters int,” 
in poiſeſſion of the northern counties ot England, made alliance 
ſuch extravagant demands upon Conſtantine as obli- With the 
ged him to ally with the Danes in order to preſerve 3 
his dominions in ſecurity. However, the league ſub- 3 
liſted only for two years, after which the Danes found 
it more tor their advantage to reſume their ancient 
friendthip with the Engliſh, 

As ſoon as Conſtantine had concluded the treaty 
with the Danes, he appointed the pretumptive heir to 
the Scottith crown, Malcolm, or, according to ſome, 
Eugene the fon of the late king Donald, prince of the 
ſouthern counties, on condition of his detending them 
againſt the attacks of the Enyliſh, The young prince 
had ſoon an opportunity of exerting his valour; but 
not behaving with the requitite caution, he had the 
mistortune to be defeated, with the lots ot almoſt all his 
army, he himſelf being carried wounded out of the 
field; and in conſequence of this diſaiter, Conſtantine 
was obliged to do homaye to Edward for the poſſeſ- 
fions he had to the ſouthward of the Scots boundary. 

In the beginning of the reign of Atheiitan the fon 
of Edward the Eider, the northern Danes were encou- 
raged by ſome conſpiracies tormed again that mo- 
narch to throw off the yoke; and their ſucceſs was 
ſuch, that Atielltan thought proper to enter into a 
treaty with Sithric the Danith chief, and to give him 
his daughter in marriage. Sithric, Lowever, did not 
long {ſurvive his nuptials ; and his fon Guthred, endea- 
vouring to throw off the Engiith yoke, was defeated, 
and obliged to fly into Scotland. This brought on a 
ſeries ot hoſtilities between the Scots and Engliſh, Ket 
which in the year 938 ifſued in a general engagement. 

At this time the Scots, Irith, Cumbrians, and Danes, 

were contederated againit che Englith. The Scots were 
commanded by their king Conttaatine, the Iriſh by An- 

lat the brother of Guthred the Daniſh prince, the 
Cumbrians by their own ſovereign, and the Danes by 

Fruda, The generals of Athelitan were Edmund his 
brother, and Lurketil his favourite. The Englith at- 
tacked the entrenchments of the c« nfederates, where 

the chief reſiſtance they met with was from the Scots. 
Conktantine was in the urmoſt danger of being killed 

or taken priſoner, but was reſcued by the bravery of, 2 , 
his ſoldiers: however, after a moſt obſtinate engagement, . 
the confederates were defeated with ſuch flaughter, that the Eng- 
the ilain are {aid to have been innum-rable. The con- liſh, 
fequence of this victory was, that the Scots were de- 

prived of all their poſſeſſions to the ſouthward of the 
Forth; and Conſtantine, quite difpirited with his mis- 
fortune, reſigned the crown to Malcolm, and retired to 

the monaltery of the Culdees at St Andrew's, where he 

died five years atter, in 943. | 

The dittrefles which the Engliſh ſuſtained in their 
ſubtequent wars with the Danes gave the Scots an op- 
portunity of retrieving their affairs; and in the year 
944, we find Malcolm, the ſucceſſor of Conſtantine, in- 
velted.with the ſovereignty of Northumberland, on con- 
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dition of his holding it as fief of the crown of England, 
and aſſiſting in defence of the northern border. Soon 
after the concluſion of this treaty Malcolm died, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Indulfus. In his reign the 
Danes became extremely formidable by their invaſions, 
which they now renewed with greater fury than ever, be- 
ing exaſperated by the friendſhip ſubſiſting between the 
Scots and Engliſh monarchs. Their firſt deſcent was 
upon Ealt Lothian, where they were ſoon expelled, but 
croſſed over to Fife. Here they were a ſecond time de- 
feated, and driven out; and ſo well had Indulſus taken 
care to guard the coaſts, that they could not find an 
opportunity of landing; till having ſeemed to ſteer to- 
wards their own country, the Scots were thrown off their 
guard, and the Danes on a ſudden made good their 
landing at Cullen, in Banffshire, Here Indulfus ſoon 
came up with them, attacked their camp, and drove 
them towards their ſhips, but was killed in an ambuſ- 
cade, into which he fel during the purſuit. He was 
ſucceeded by Duffus, to whom hiſtorians give an excel- 
lent character; but, after a reign of five years, he was 
murdered in the year 965, He was ſucceeded by Culen 
the ſon of Indulſus, who had been nominated prince of 
Cumberland in his father's lifetime, as heir-apparent to 
the throne. Hie is repreſented as a very degenerate 
prince; and is ſaid to have given himſelf up to ſenſua- 
lity in a manner almoſt incredible, being guilty of incon- 
tinence not only with women of all ranks, but even with 
his own ſiſters and daughters. The people in the mean 
time were fleeced, in order to ſupport the extravagance 
and luxury of their prince. In conſequence of this, an 
aſſembly of the ſtates was convened at Scone for the re- 
ſettling of the government; but on his way thither 
Culen was aſſaſſinated, near the village of Methven, by 
Rohard, thane or ſheriff of Fife, whoſe daughter the 
king had debauched. | 

The provocations which Culen had given to his no- 
lity ſeem to have rendered them totally untractable 
and licentious ; which gave an occaſion to a remarkable 
revolution in the reign of Kenneth III. who ſucceed- 
ed Culen. This prince, being a man of great reſolu- 
tion, began with relieving the common people trom the 
oppreſſions of the nobility, which were now intolerable ; 
and this plan he erw with ſo much ſucceſs, that ha- 
ving nothing to fear from the great barons, he ordered 
them to appear before him at Lanerk ; but the greateſt 
part, conſcious of their demerits, did not attend. 'The 
king ſo well diſſembled his diſpleaſure, that thoſe who 
came were quite charmed with his affability, and the 
noble entertainment he gave them; in conſequence of 
which, when an aſſembly was called next year, the 
guilty were encouraged to appear as well as the inno- 
cent. No ſooner had this aſſembly met, however, than 
the place of meeting was beſet with armed men. The 
king then informed them that none had any thing to 
apprehend excepting ſuch as had been notorious of- 
lenders; and theſe he ordered to be immediately ta- 
ken into cuſtody, telling them, tbat their ſubmitting to 
public juſtice muſt be the price of their liberty. They 
were obliged to accept the king's offer, and the crimi- 
nals were accordingly puniſhed according to their de- 


ſerts. 


About this time Edgar, king of England, finding 
himſelf hard preſſed by the Danes, found means to 
unite the king of Scotland and the prince of Cumber- 
Vor. XVI. 
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land along with himſelf in a treaty againſt the Danes; 
which gave occaſion to a report that Kenneth had be- 
come tributary to the king of England. This, how- 
ever, 1s utterly denied by all the Scots hiſtorians ; who 
affirm that Kenneth cultivated a good correſpondence 
with Edgar, as well becauſe he expected aſſiſtance in 
defending his coaſts, as becauſe he intended entirely to 
alter the mode of ſucceſſion to the throne. About this 
time the Danes made a dreadful invaſion, Their crigi- 
nal intention ſeems to have been to land on ſome part 
of the Engliſh coaſts ; but finding them probably too 
well ee landed at Montroſe in Scotland, com- 
mitting everywhere the moſt dreadful ravages. Ken- 
neth at that time was at Stirling, and quite unprepa- 
red ; however, having colleted an handful of troops, 
he cut off many of the enemy as they were ſtraggling 
up and down, but could not prevent them from beſieging 
Perth. Nevertheleſs, as the king's army conſtantly in- 
creaſed, he refolved to give the enemy battle. The 
ſcene of this action was at Loncarty, near Perth. The 
king is ſaid to have offered ten pounds in ſilver, or the 
value of it in land, for the head of every Dane which 
ſhould be brought him ; and an immunity from all taxes 
to the ſoldiers who ſerved in his army, provided they 
ſhould be victorious : but, notwithſtanding the utmoſt 


Secotlane, 


24 


Defeats the 


efforts of the Scots, their enemies fought ſo deſperate- Danes. 


ly, that Kenneth's army mult have been totally de- 
feated, had not the fugitives been topped by a yeoman 
and his two ſons of the name of Hay, who were coming 
up to the battle, armed with ſuch ruſtic weapons as 
their condition in life afforded. Buchanan and Boece 
inform us, that theſe countrymen were ploughing in a 
field bard by the ſcene of action, and perceiving that 
their countrymen fled, they looſed their oxen, and 
made uſe of the yokes as weapons, with which they firſt 
obliged their countrymen to ſtand, and then annoyed 
their enemies. The fight was now renewed with ſuch 
fury on the part of the Scots, that the Danes were ut- 


terly defeared ; and, after the battle, the king rewarded 


Hay with the barony of Errol in the Carſe cf Gowrie, 
ennobled his family, and gave them an armorial bearing 
alluding to the ruſtic weapons with which they had at- 
chieved this glorious exploit. 

In the year 994, Kenneth was murdered at the in- 
ſtigation of a lady named Fenella, "whoſe fon he had 
cauſed to be put to death. The murder was perpetra- 


ted in Fenella's caſtle, where ſhe had perſuaded the king 


to pay her a viſit. His attendants waited long near the 
place ; but being at length tired out, they broke open 
the doors, and found their king murdered : npon which 
they laid the caſtle in aſhes; but Fenella eſcaped by a 
poſtern. The throne was then ſeized by an uſurper 
named Conſtantine ; who, being killed in battle after a 
reign of a year and an half, was ſucceeded by Grime, 
the grandſon of king Duffus ; and he again was de- 
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feated and killed by Malcolm the ſon of Kenneth, the 


lawful heir of the Scottiſh throne. After this victory, 
however, Malcolm did not immediately aſſume the ſo- 
vereignty ; but aſked the crown {rom the nobles, in con- 


ſequence of a law paſſed in the reign of Kenneth, by 


which the ſucceſſion to the throne of Scotland became 
hereditary. This they immediately granted, and Mal- 
colm was accordingly crowned king. He joined him- 
ſelf in ſtri& alliance with the king of England; and 
proved ſo ſucceſsful againſt the Danes in England, that 

| 4Z Sweno 
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Scotland. Sweyn their king reſolved to direct his whole force 
a gainſt him by an invaſion of Scotland. His frit at- 
tempt, however, proved very unſucceſsful ; all his ſol- 

diers being cut in pieces, except ſome few who eſcaped 

to their thips, while the loſs of the Scots amounted to 

no more than 3o men. But in the mean time, Duncan, 

prince ef Cumberland, having neglected to pay his 

homage to the king of England, the latter invaded that 

country in conjunction with the Danes. Malcolm took 

the field againſt them, and defeated both; but while 

he was thus employed in the ſouth, a new army of 

8 Danes landed in the north at the mouth of the river 
The Scots Spey. Malcolm advanced againſt them with an army 
eelcated by much infe:ior in number; and his men, neglecting every 
the Dancs, thing but the blind impulſes of fury, were almoſt all 


cut to pieces; Malcolm bimſelf being deſperately. 


wounded. | 

By this victory the Danes were ſo much elated, that 
they ſent for their wives and children, intending to ſet- 
tle in the country. The caſtle of Nairn, at that time 
thought almoſt impregnable, fell into their hands ; and 
the towns of Elgin and Forres were abandoned both by 
their garriſons and inhabitants. The Scots were every- 
where treated as a conquered people, and employed in 
che moſt ſervile offices by the haughty conquerors ; 
ho, to render the caſtle of Nairn, as they thought, 
abſolutely impregnable, cut through the ſmall iſthmus 
which joined it to the land. All this time, however, 
Malcolm was raiſing forces in the ſouthern counties; 
and having at laſt got an army together, he came up 
with the Danes at Murtloch, near Balveny, which ap- 
pears at this day to have been a ſtrong Daniſh fortifica- 
tion. Here he attacked the enemy; but having the 
misfortune to loſe three of his general officers, he was 
again obliged to retreat. However, the Daniſh gene- 
ral happening to be killed in the purſuit, the Scots were 
encouraged to renew the fight with ſuch vigour, that 
they obtained at laſt a complete victory; but ſuffered ſo 
much, that they were unable to derive from it all the 
advantages which might otherwiſe have accrued. 

On the news of this ill ſucceſs, Sweyn ordered two 
fleets, one from England and another from Norway, to 
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make a deſcent upon Scotland, under the command of 


Camus, one of his moſt renowned generals. The 
Danes attempted to land at the wth of the Forth ; 
but finding every place there well fortified, they were 
obliged to move farther northward, and effected their 
purpoſe at Redhead in the county of Angus. The 
caſtle of Brechin was firſt beſieged ; but meeting with 
a (tout reſiſtance there, they laid the town and church 
in aſhes, From thence they advanced to the village of 
Pambride, and encamped at a place called Karloddo. 
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wage war with the other, or help each others ene mies; 


the mean time was at hand with his army, geotlan l. 


Malcolm in 
and encamped at a place called Barr, in the neighbour. —>—— 


hood of which both parties prepared to decide the fate The Dar 
of Scotland; for as Moray and the northern provinces again the: 
were already in the poſſeſſion of the Danes, it was evi- ſeated. 
dent that a victory at this time muſt put them in 'poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole, The engagement was deſperate, 
and ſo bloody, that the rivulet which proceeds from 
Loch 'Tay is faid to have had its water dyed with the 
blood of the ſlain; but at laſt the Danes gave way and 
fled. - There was at that time in the army of Malcolm, 30 
a young prince of the name of Keith (a), He purſued Riſc of the 
Camus; and having overtaken him, engaged and killed . 1 *! 
him; but another Scots officer coming up at the fame © 
time, diſputed with Keith the glory of the action. 
While the diſpute laſted, Malcolm came up; who ſuf- 
fered them to decide it by ſingle combat. Ir; this ſecond 
combat Keith proved alſo victorious, and killed his an- 
tagoniſt. The dying perſon confeſſed the juſtice of 
Keith's claim ; and Malcolm dipping his finger in his 
blood marked the {ſhield of Kenh with three ſtrokes, 
pronouncing the words Yeritas vincit, Truth over- 
comes,“ which has ever ſince been the armorial bearing 
and motto of the family of Keith (). PATE! 
The ſhattered remains of the Daniſh forces reached 
their ſhips; but being driven back by contrary winds, 
and proviſions becoming ſcarce, they put aſhore 500 
men on the coaſt of Buchan, to procure them ſome 
food : but their communication with the ſhips being 
ſoon cut off, they fortified themſelves as well as they 
could, and made a deſperate reſiſtance ; but at laſt 
were all put to the ſword. The place where this maſ- 
ſacre happened is ſtill called Crudane ; being probably 
an abbreviation of Cruor Danorum, the blood of the 
Danes, a name impoſed on it by the eccleſiaſtics of 
thoſe days. 31 
Sweyn, not yet diſcouraged, ſent his ſon Canute, af- Ancther 
terwards king of England, and one of the greateſt war- inv du. 
riors of that age, into Scotland, with an army more 
powerful than any that had yet appeared. Canute 
landed in Buchan ; and, as the Scots were much weak- 
ened by ſuch a long continued war, Malcolm thought 
proper to act on . defenſive. But the Scots, who 
now thought themſelves invincible, demanded to be led 
on to a general engagement. Malcolm complied with 
their deſire, and a battle enſued; in which though 
neither party had much reaſcn to boaſt of victory, the 
Danes were ſo much reduced, that they willingly con- 32 
cluded a peace on the following terms, viz. That the Peace con- 
Danes ſhould immediately depart Scotland; that as luded. 
long as Malcolm and Sweyn lived, neither of them ſhould | 


and 
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(a) This prince is ſaid to have commanded a colony of the Catti, a German nation who ſettled in the north- 
moſt part of Scotland, and from whom the county of Caithneſs takes its name. 

() Mr Gordon, in his Itincrarium Septentrionale, obſerves, that in all probability the Scots gained two victo- 
ries over the Danes on the preſent occaſion ; one near the place called Karboddo, already mentioned; and the 
other at Aberlemno, four miles from Brechin. At both places there are monuments with rude ſculptures, ereR- 
ed moſt probably in memory of a victory. That at Karboddo is called. Camus's croſs ; near which, ſomewhat 
more than a century ago, a large ſepulchre, ſuppoſed to be that of Camus, was diſcovered. It conſiſted of four 
great ſtones; and had in it a huge ſkeleton, ſuppoſed to be that of the Daniſh prince. The fatal ſtroke ſeemed 
to have been given him on the back part of the head ; a conſiderable 
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portion of the ſkull being cut away, proba · 
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Scotland: and that the geld in which the battle was fought 
add de ſet apart and conſecrated for the burial of 
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the dead. Theſe ſtipulations were punctually fulfilled 


by Malcolm, who built in the neighbourhood a chapel 


dedicated to Olaus, the tutelar faint of theſe northern 


N nations. g 
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Aſter all theſe glorious exploits, and becoming the 
ſecond legiſlator in the Scottiſh nation, Malcolm is ſaid 


to have ſtained tbe latter part of his reign with avarice 


and oppreſſhon ; in conſequence of which he was mur- 
dered at the age of 80 years, after he had reigned above 
30. This aſſaſſination was perpetrated when he was on 
his way to Glamis. His own domeſtics are ſaid to 
have been privy to the murder, and to have fled along 
with the conſpirators ; but in paſſing the lake of For- 
far on the ice, it gave way with them, and they were 
all drowned, their bodies being diſcovered ſome days 
after. The latter part of this account is confirmed by 
the ſeulptures upon ſome ſtones erected near the ſpot ; 
one of which is (till called Malcolm's grave-flone ; and 
all of them exhibit ſome rude repreſentations of the 


murder and the fate of the aſſaſſins. 


Malcolm was ſucceeded, in the year 1034, by his 
grandſon Duncan I. but he is ſaid to have had another 
grandſon, the famous Macbeth ; though ſome are of 
opinion that Macbeth was not the grandſon of Mal- 
colm, but of Fenella who murdered Kenneth III. The 
firſt years of Duncan's reign were paficd in tranquillity, 
but domeſtic broils ſoon took place on the following 
occaſion. Banquo, thane of Lochaber, and anceſtor 
to the royal family of Stuart, acted then in the capa- 
city of ſteward to Duncan, by colleQing his rents ; but 
being very rigid in the execution of his office, he was 
Ka, Hb, robbed, and almoſt murdered. Of this out- 
rage Banquo complained as ſoon as he recovered of his 
wounds and could appear at court. The robbers were 
ſummoned to ſurrender themſelves to juſtice ; but in- 
ſtead of obeying, they killed the meſſenger. Macbeth 
repreſented this in ſuch ſtrong terms, that he was ſent 
with an army to reduce the inſurgents, who had already 
deſtroyed many of the king's friends. This commiſſion 
he performed with ſuch ſucceſs, that the rebel chief 

ut an end to his own life; after wbich Macbeth ſent 
fin head to the king, and then proceeded with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity againſt the inſurgents, who were compoſed 
of Iriſhmen, Iflanders, and Highlanders. 

This inſurretion was ſcarcely quelled, when the 
Danes landed again in Fife ; and Duncan put himſelf 
at the head of an army, W Box thanes Macbeth 
and Banquo ſerving under him. e Danes were com- 
manded by Sweyn king of Norway, and eldeſt ſon of 
Canute. He proceeded with all the barbarity natural 
to his nation, putting to death men, women, and chil- 
dren who fell in his way. A battle was fought between 
the two nations near Culroſs, in which the Scots were 


defeated : but the Danes purchaſed their victory ſo 


dearly, that they could not improve it; and Duncan re- 
treated to Perth, while Macbeth was ſent to raiſe more 
forces, In the mean time Sweyn laid ſiege to Perth, 
which was defended by Duncan and Banquo. The 
Danes were ſo much diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, 
that they at laſt conſented to treat of a peace, provided 
the preſſing neceſſities of the army were relieved. The 
Scots hiſtorians inform us, that this treaty was ſet on 
foot in order to amuſe Sweyn, and gain time for the 


* 
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ſtratagem which Duncan was preparing. This was no 9cotland. 
other than a barbarous contrivance of infuſing intox- 5 
cating herbs into the liquors that were ſent along with who are 
the other proviſions to the Daniſh camp. Theſe ſopo- deſcated. 
rifics had their intended effet ; and while the Danes 
were under-their influence, Macbeth and Banquo broke 
into their camp, where they put all to the ſword, and 
it was with difficulty that ſome of Sweyn's attendants 
carried him on board; and we are told that his was 
the only ſhip of all the fleet that returned to Norway. 
It was not long, however, before a-freſh body of Danes . 
landed at Kinghorn in the county of Fife: but they 
were entirely defeated by Macbeth and Banquo. Such 
of the Danes as eſcaped fled to their ſhips ; but before 
they departed they obtained leave to bury their dead 
in Inchcolm, a ſmall ifland lying in the Forth, where 
one of their monuments is ſtill to be ſeen. 
Thus ended the formidable invaſions of the Danes; 
after which Duncan applied himſelf to the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, and the reformation of the manners of 
his ſubjets. Macbeth, however, who. had obtained 
great reputation by his ſucceſs againſt the Danes, be- 
gan to form ambitious deſigns, and to aſpire to the 
crown itſelf. The fables relating to his uſurpation are 
ſo well known from the tragedy compoſed by Shake- 
ſpeare which bears the name of Macbeth, that we ſhall 37 
not take notice of them here; but only obſerve, that Duncan 
at laſt Duncan, not knowing he had ſo dangerons an mul dered 
enemy near his perſon, whoſe ſchemes required to be N mw 
watched, was murdered at Inverneſs by Macbeth, who ,g.,ccsthe 
ſucceeded him in the throne. throne. 
During the greateſt part of the reign of the uſurper, 
Malcolm, the true heir to the crown of Scotland, kept 
cloſe in his principality of Cumberland, without any 
thoughts of aſcending his father's throne. Macbeth 
for ſome time governed with moderation, but at laſt be- 
came a tyrant. Becoming jealous of Banquo, the moſt 
powerful ſabje& in his dominions, he invited him to an 
entertainment, and cauſed him to be treacherouſly mur- 
dered. His ſon Fleance was deſtined to the ſame fate, 
but eſcaped to Wales. After him Macduf, the thane 
of Fife, was the moſt powerful perſon in Scotland ; 
for which reaſon, Macbeth determined to deſtroy him. 
Oa this Macduff fled to France; and Macbeth cruelly 
put to death his wife, and children who were yet in- 38 
fants, and ſequeſtered his eſtate. Macduff vowed re- Macbeth 
venge, and encouraged Malcolm to attempt to detkrone driven out, 
the tyrant. Macbeth oppoſed them with his whole 
force ; but being defeated in a pitched battle, he took 
refuge in the moſt inacceſſible places of the Highlands, 
where he defended himſelf for two years; but in the 
mean time Malcolm was acknowledged king of Scot- 
land, and crowned at Scone. 39 
The war between Macbeth and the new king conti- And killed. 
nued for two years after the coronation of the latter; 
but at laſt he was killed in a ſally by Macduff. How- 
ever the public diſturbances did not end with his life. 
His followers elected one of his kinſmen named Lullact, 
ſurnamed the Idiot, to ſucceed him: but he not being 
able to withſtand Malcolm, withdrew to the north, 
where being purſued, he was killed at Eſſey in Strath- 
bogie, after a reign of four months. 40 
Malcolm being now eſtabliſhed on the throne, began Malcolm 
with rewarding Macduff for his great ſervices ; and con- 8 
ferred upon his family four extraordinary privileges. Scottiſh 
? 4 2 2 ; | 1. That thronc: 
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1. That they ſhould place the” king in his chair of ſtate 
at the coronation. © 2. That they ſhould lead the van 


Macduff's family ſhould happen to kill a nobleman un- 
premeditately, he ſhould pay 24 marks of filver, and, if 
a plebeian, 12. The king's next care was to reinſtate 
in their fathers poſſeſſions all the children who had been 


diſinherited by the late tyrant ; which he did in a con- 


vention of his nobles held at Forfar. In the time of 
William the conqueror, we find Malcolm engaged in a 
dangerous war with England, the occaſion of which 
was as follows. On the death of Edward the Confeſſor, 
Harold ſeized the throne of England, to the prejudice 
of Edgar Atheling the true heir to the crown, How- 
ever, he created him earl of Oxford, and treated him 
with great reſpect; but on the defeat and death of 
Harold, William diſcovered ſome jealouſy of Edgar. 


Soon after, William having occaſion to pay a viſit to 


his dominions in Normandy, he appointed Edgar to at- 
tend him, along with ſome other noblemen whom he 
ſuſpected to be in his intereſt ; but on his return to 
England, he found the people ſo much diſaffected to 
his government, that he proceeded with great ſeverity, 

eat numbers of his ſubje&s to take re- 
ſuge in Conburlined and the fouthern parts of Malcolm's 
dominions. Edgar had two ſiſters, Margaret and Chriſ- 
tina: theſe, with his two chief friends, Goſpatrie and 
Marteſwin, ſoon made him ſenſible how precarious his 
life was under ſuch a jealous tyrant, and perſuaded him 
to make preparations for flying into Hungary or ſome 
foreign country, Edgar accordingly ſet fail with his 
mother Agatha, his two ſiſters, and a great train of 
Anglo-Saxon noblemen ; but by ſtreſs of weather was 
forced into the frith of Forth, where the illuſtrious exiles 
landed at the place fince that time called the Puecer's 


Ferry. Malcolm no ſooner heard of their landing than 


he paid them a viſit in perſon ; and at this viſit he 
fell in love with the princeſs Margaret. In conſe- 
quence of this, the chief of Edgar's party repaired to 
the court of Scotland. William ſoon made a formal 
demand of Edgar; and oh Malcolm's refuſal, declared 
war aguinſt him. | 

William was the moſt formidable enemy the Scots 
had ever encountered, as having not only the whole 
force of England, but of Normandy, at his command. 
However, as he had tyrannized moſt unmereifully over 
his Englith ſubjects, they were much more inclined to 
aſſiſt his enemies than their own prince; and he even 
found himſelf obliged to give up the county of Northum- 
berland to Goſpatric, who had followed Edgar, upon 
condition of his making war on the Scots. This noble- 
man accordingly invaded Cumberland; in return for 
which Malcolm ravaged Northumberland in a dreadful 
m.nner, carrying eff an immenſe booty, and inviting at 
the ſame time the Irith and Danes to join him. 

Even at this time the Danes kept- up their claims 
upon the crown of England, fo that they could not be 
ſuppoſed very zealous for the intereſt of Edgar, The 


Iriſh were alſo intereſted in advancing the cauſe of Ha- 
rold's three ſons, who had put themſelves under their 
protection; and beſides, their chief view ſeems to have 
b-en to obtain plunder at the expence of any party. 
However, as all theſe views tended to the pullin 

of William's power, an union was formed — 


down 
him; 
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3. That they ſnould have a 
regality within themſelves: and, 4. That. if any of 
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but when they came to icolar. ſtipulations, the 
parties immediately diagreed. The three ſons of Ha 


rold, with a body of Iriſh, made a deſcent upon 8omer- 
ſerſhire, and defeated a body of Engliſu ; but the Iriſh 


having thus obtained an opportunity of acquiring ſome 


booty, immediately retired with it, after having ravaged 
the country. The Danes landed at the mouth of the 
Humber from 40 ſmall ſhips, where. they were joined 
by Edgar and his party; and had the allies been unani- 
mous, it is probable that William's government would 
have been overthrown. | 

By this time William had taken from Goſpatric the 
earldom of Northumberland, and given it to Robert 
Cummin one of his Norman barons ; but the Northum- 
brians. having joined Goſpatric, and received the Danes 
as their countrymen, murdered Cummin and all his 


followers at Durham, where they had been guilty of 
at cruelties. After this they laid fiege to the forts 
uilt by William in Yorkſhire z but not being able to 


reduce them, the Engliſh, Scots, and Danes, united 
their forces, took the city of York itſelf, and put to the 
ſword three thouſand Normans who were there in garri- 
ſon ; and this ſucceſs was followed by many incurſions 
and ravages, in which the Danes and Northumbrians 
acquired great booty. It ſoon appeared, however, that 
theſe allies had the intereſt of Edgar no more at heart 
than the Iriſh ; and that all the dependence of this for- 
lorn prince was upon Malcolm, and the few Engliſhmen 


ſooner obtained, than the Danes retired to their ſhips, 
and the Northumbrians to their habitations, as though 
they had been in perfect ſafety. But in the mean time 
William, having raiſed a conſiderable army, advanced 
northwards. firſt took a ſevere revenge upon the 
Northumbrians ; then he reduced the city -of York, 
and put to death all the inhabitants; and perceivin 
that danger was ſtill threatened by the Dances, he brib- 
ed them with a ſum of money to depart to their own 
country. 

Malcolm was now left alone to encounter this for- 
midable adverſary ; who, finding himſelf unable to op- 
poſe ſo great a force, withdrew to his own domi- 
nions, where he remained for ſome time on the defen- 
five, but not without making great preparations for 
invading England once more. 


Sretland. 
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who had followed his fortune; for the booty was no 
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His ſecond invaſion A ſecoud 


took place in the year 1071, while William was employ- invaſion. 


ed in quelling an inſurrection in Wales. He is ſaid at 


this time to have behaved with the greateſt cruelty. 
He invaded England by Cumberland: ravaged Teeſ- 
dale; and at a place called Hundredu-kelil, he maſſacred 
ſome Engliſh noblemen, with all their followers. From 
thence he marched to Cleveland in the north-riding of 
Vorkſhire; which he alſo ravaged with the utmoſt 
cruelty, ſending back the booty with part of his army 
to. Scotlaad : after which, he pillaged the biſhopric of 
Durham, where he is ſaid not ro have ſpared the moſt 
ſacred edifices, but to have burnt them to the ground. 
In the mean time Goſpatric, to whom William had 
again ceded Northumberland, attempted to make a 
diverſion in his favour, by invading Cumberland: but 
being utterly defeated by Malcolm, he was obliged to 
ſhut himſelf up in Bamborough caſtle ; while Malcolm 
returned in triumph with his army to Scotland, where 
he married the princeſs Marparet. 
The next year William, Raving greatly augmented 

| his 
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Scotland, his army, invaded Scotland in his turn. The u- 
N 12, lars of the war are unknown; but it certainly ended 
willam much to the diſadvantage of the Scots, as Malcolm 
the Con- agreed to pay him homage. The Engliſh hiſtorians 
querot in- contend that this homage was for the whole of his do- 
vades minions z but the Scots with more ſhow of reaſon af- 
land. firm, that it was only for thoſe he poſſeſſed in England. 
On the concluſion of the peace, a croſs was erected at 
Stanmore in Richmondſhire, with the arms of both 
kings, to ſerve as a boundary between the poſſeſſions 
of William and the feudal dominions of Malcolm. Part 
of this monument, called Re-cro/7, or rather Roy-croſs, 
4 The crqſi of the kings, was entire in the days of Cam- 
en. 

This peace between Malcolm Canmore and William 
produced the greateſt alteration in the manners of the 
Scots. What contributed chiefly to this was the ex- 
cellent diſpoſition of queen Margaret; who was, for 
3 that age, a pattern of piety and politeneſs : and next 
foot by the do this was the number of foreigners who had ſettled 
king and in Scotland; among whom were ſome Frenchmen, who 
= of laid the foundation of that friendſhip with the Scots 
land. which laſted for ages. Malcolm himſel!, alſo, though by 
his ravages in England he ſeems naturally to have been 

a barbarian, was tar from being averſe to a reforma- 

tion, and even ſet the example himſelf. During her 
huſband's abſence in England queen Margaret had 

choſen for her confeſſor one Turgot, whom the alſo 

made her aſſiſtant in her intended reformation. She 

began with new-modelling her own court ; into which 

ſhe introduced the offices, furniture, and manner of li- 

ving, common among the more polite nations of Eu- 

rope. She diſmiſſed from her ſervice all thoſe who were 

noted for immorality and impiety : and charged Tur- 

got, on pain of her diſpleaſure, to give his real ſenti- 

ments on the ſtate of the kingdom, atter the beſt inquiry 

he could make. By him ſhe was informed, that faction 

reigned among the nobles, rapine among the commons, 

and incontinence among all degrees of men. Above all, 

he complained that the kingdom was deſtitute of a learn- 

ed clergy, capable of reforming the people by their ex- 

ample and doctrine. All this the queen repreſented to 

her huſband, and prevailed upon him to ſet about the 

work of reformation immediately; in which, however, 

he met with conſiderable oppoſition. The Scots, ac- 
cuſtomed to oppreſs their interiors, thought all reftric- 

tions of their power were as many ſteps towards their 

flavery. The introduction of foreign offices and titles 
confirmed them in this opinion ; and ſuch a dangerous 
inſurrection happened in Moray and ſome of the nor- 

thern counties, that Malcolm was obliged to march 

againſt the rebels in perſon. He found them, indeed, 

very formidable; but they were ſo much intimidated 

by his refolution, that they intreated the clergy who 

were among them to intercede with the king in their 

favour. Malcolm received their ſubmiſſion, but refuſed 

to grant an unconditional pardon. He gave all the 

common people indeed leave to return to their habita- 

tions, but obliged the better ſort to ſurrender themſelves 

to his pleaſure. Many of the moſt guilty were put to 

death, or condemned to perpetual impriſonment ; while 

others had their eſtates confiſcated. This feverity 

checked the rebellious ſpirit of the Scots, upon which 

Malcolm returned to his plans of refcrmation. Still, 


however, he found himſelf oppoſed even in thoſe abuſes, 
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which were moſt obvious and glaring. He durſt not Scotland. 

entirely aboliſh that infamous practice of the landlord 

claiming the firſt night with his tenant's bride ; though, 

by the queen's. influence, the privilege was changed 

into the payment of a piece of money by the bride- 

groom, and was afterwards known by the name of mer- 

cheta mulierum, or © the woman's merk.“ In thoſe 

days the Scots were without the practice of ſaying, 

grace after meals, till it was introduced by Margaret, 

who gave a glaſs of wine, or other liquor, to thoſe who 

remained at the royal table and heard the thankſgiving ; 

which expedient gave riſe to the term of the grace- 

drink. Beſides this, the terms of the duration ot Lent 

and Eaſter were fixed ; the king and queen beſtowed 

large alms on the poor, and the latter waſhed the feet 

of {ix of their number; many churches, monaſteries, 

&c, were erected, and the clerical revenues augmented. 

However, notwithſtanding theſe reformations, fom« 

hiſtorians have complained, that, along wich the man- 

ners of the Engliſh and French, their luxuries were 

alſo introduced. Till this reign the Scots had been re- 

mark able for their ſobriety and the fimplicity of their 

fare; which was now converted into excels and riot, 

and ſometimes ended fatally by quarrels aud blood{hed, 

We are told, at the ſame tune, that even in thoie days, 

the nobility eat only two meals a-day, and were ſerved 

with no more than two diſhes at each meal; but that 

their deviation from their ancient temperance occalion- 

ed a diminution of the ſtrength and ſize of the people. 
In the year 1077, Malcolm again invaded England; Engl 

but upon what provocation, or with what ſucceſs, is again u- 

not well known. But in 1088, after the death of v*©<-: 

the Conqueror, he again eſpouſed the cauſe of Edgar 

Atheling, who had been reduced to implore his alliſt- 

ance a ſecond time, when William Ruſus aſcended the 

throne of England. At the time of Edgar's arrival, 

Malcolm was at the head of a brave and well - diſciplined 

army, with which he penetrated a great way into the 

country of the enemy; and, as it is ſaid, returned to 

Scotland with an immenſe booty. Some hiſtorians tell 

us, that in this expedition Malcolm met with a defeat, 

which obliged him to return; and indeed this is not a 

little countenanced by others, who ſay, not indeed that 

he was defeated, but that it was the will of God he ſhould 

proceed no farther. But, be this as it will, William 

reſolved to revenge the injury, and prepared great arma- 

ments both by ſea and land for the invation of Scotland. 

His ſucceſs, however, was not anſwerable to the great- 

neſs of his preparations. His fleet was dathed to pieces 

by ſtorms, and almoſt all on board of it perithed. Mal- 

colm had alſo laid waſte the country through which his 

antagoniſt was to paſs, in ſuch an effettual manner, that 

William loſt a great part of his troops by fatigue and 

famine ; and, 4 he arrived in Scotland, found hirm- 

ſelf in a ſituation very little able to reſiſt Malcolm, who 

was advancing againſt him with a powerful army, In 43 

this diſtreſs, Rofas had recourie to Robert de Mow- The Eng- 

bray earl of Northumberland, who diſſuaded tim {rom lich army 

venturing a battle, but adviſed him by all means to in gr 

open a negociation by means of Edgar and the other danger. 

Engliſh noblemen who reſided with Malcolm. Edgar 

undertook the negociation, on condition of his being re- 

ſtored to his eſtates in England; but met with more 

difficulty than he imagined. Malcolm had never yet 

recognized the right of William Rufus to the * 
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of England, and therefore refuſed to treat with him 
as a ſovereign prince; but offered to enter into a ne- 
Ins 0 with his brother Robert, ſurnamed Curt hoſe, 
rom the ſhortneſs of his legs. The two princes. aC- 
cordingly met; and Malcolm, having ſhown Robert 
the diſpoſition of his army, offered to cut off his bro- 
ther William, and to pay to him the homage he had 
been accultomed to pay the Conqueror for his Eng- 
lith dominions. But Robert generouſly anſwered, that 
he had reſigned to Rufus his right of primogeniture 
in England ; and that he had even become one of Wil- 
liam's tubje&s, thereby accepting of an Engliſh eſtate. 
An interview with William then followed ; m which it 
was agreed that the king of England ſhould reſtore to 
Malcolm all his ſouthern poſſeſſions, for which he 
ſhould pay the ſame homage he had been accuſtomed 
to do to the Conqueror , that he ſhould reſtore to Mal- 
colm 12 diſputed manors, 'and give him likewiſe 12 
merks of gold yearly, beſides reſtoring Edgar to all his 
Engliſh eſtates. i 
This treaty was concluded in Lothian, according to 
the Engliſh hiſtorians ; but at Leeds in Yorkſhire, ac- 
cording to the Scots. However, the Engliſh monarch 
looked upon the terms to be ſo very diſhonourable, that 
he reſolved not to fulfil them. Scon after his departure 
Edgar and Robert began to preſs him to fulfil bis en- 


gagements; but receiving only evaſive anſwers, they 


paiied over into Normandy, After their departure, 
William applied himſelf to the fortification of his 
northern boundaries, eſpecially Carliſle, which had been 
deſtroyed by the Danes 200 years before.—As this 
place lay within the feodal dominions of Malcolm, he 
complained of William's proceeding, as a breach of the 
late treaty z and ſoon after repaired to the Engliſh 
court at Glouceſter, that he might have a perſonal in- 
terview with the king of England, and obtain redreſs. 
On his arrival, William refuſed him admittance to his 
preſence, without paying him homage. Malcolm of- 
fered this in the ſame manner as had been done by his 
predeceſſors, that is, on the confines of the two king- 
doms; but this being rejected by William, Malcolm 
returned to Scotland in a rage, and prepared again for 
war. 

The firſt of Malcolm's military operations now pro- 
ved fatal to him; but the circumſtances of his death are 
variouſly related. According to the Scots hiſtorians, 
Malcolm having laid ſiege to Alnwick, and reduced the 
place to ſuch ſtraits, that a knight came out of the 
caſtle, having the keys on the point of a ſpear, and pre- 
tending that he deſigned to lay them at Malcolm's feet; 
but inſtsad of this, he ran him through the eye with 
the ſpear, as ſoon as he came within reach. They add, 


that prince Edward, the king's eldelt ſon, was mortally 


wounded in attempting to revenge his father's death, 
The Engliſh hiſtorians, on the other hand, contend, 
that the Scots were ſurpriſed in their camp, their army 
entirely defeated, and their king killed, On this oc- 
caſion the Scots hiſtorians alſo inform us, that the fa- 
mily of Piercy received its name ; the knight who kill- 
ed the Scots king having been ſurnamed Pierce-eye, 
from the manner in which he gave that monarch the 
fatal Rroke. Queen Margaret, who was at that time 
lying ill in the caſtle of Edinburgh, died four days after 
her huſband. 

Aſter the death of Malcolm Canmore, which hap- 


pened in the 1093, the throne was uſurped by his Scotland. 
brother Donald Bans? who, notwithſtanding the great EE” 
virtues and glorious atchievements of the late king, had The throne 
been at the head of a ſtrong party duping the whole of uſurped by 
his brother's reign. The uſurper, giving way to the Donald 
barbarous prejudices of himſelf and his countrymen, ex- 

lied out ot the kingdom all the foreigners whom 
Malcolm had introduced, and obliged them to take re- 
fuge in England. Edgar himſelf had long reſided at 
the Engliſh court, where he was in high reputation; 
and, by his intereſt there, found means to reſcue his 
nephew young Edgar, the king of Scotland's eldeſt ſon, 
out of the hands of the uſurper Donald Bane. The 
favour he ſhowed to him, however, produced an accu- 
{ation againſt himſelf, as if he deſigned to adopt young 
Edgar as his ſon, and ſet him up as a pretender to the 
Engliſh throne. This accuſation was preferred by an 
Engliſhman whoſe name was Orgar ; but, as no legal 
proofs of the guilt could be obtained, the cuſtom of the 
times rendered a ſingle combat between the parties una- 5; 
voidable. Orgar was one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt ac - A single 
tive men in the kingdom; but the age and infirmities combat. 
of Edgar allowed him to be defended by another. . For 
a long time none could be found who would enter the 
liſts with this champion; but at laſt one Godwin of 
Wincheſter, whoſe family had been under obligations 
to Edgar or his anceſtors, offered to defend his cauſe. 
Orgar was overcome and killed: and, when dying, 
conteiſed the falſehood of his accuſation, Ihe con- 
queror obtained all the lands of his adverſary, and Wil- 
ham lived ever afterwards on terms of the ſtricteit 
friendſhip with Edgar. | 

This combat, trifling as it may ſeem to us, produ- 
ced very confiderable effects. The party of Edgar and 
his brother's (who had likewiſe taken reſuge at the 


. Engliſh court) revived in Scotland, to ſuch a degree, 


that Donald was obliged to call in the Danes and Nor- _ 54 
wegians to his aſſiſtance. In order to engage them * 
more effectually to his intereſt, the uſurper ielded up * Naley 
to them the Orkney and Shetland iſlands; but when and Shet- 
his new allies came to his aſſiſtance, they behaved in land iſlands 
ſuch a manner as to become more intolerable to the to the 
Scots than ever the Engliſh had been. This diſcon- Danes. 
tent was greatly increaſed when it was found that Wil- 
liam deſigned to place on the throne of Scotland a na- 
tural ſon of the late Malcolm, named Duncan, who had 
ſerved in the Englith armies with great reputation. 
Donald attempted to maintain himſelt upon the throne 
by the aſſiſtance of his Norwegian allies ; but, being 
abandoned by the Scots, he was obliged to fly to the 
iſles, in order to raiſe more forces; and in the mean 
time Duncan was crowned at Scone with the uſual ſo- 
lemnity. | | 

The Scots were now greatly diſtreſſed by two uſur- 
pers who contended for the kingdom, each of them 
{upported by a foreign army. One of them, however, 
was ſoon diſpatched, Malpedir, thane of Mearns, ſur- 
priſed Duncan in the caitle of Mentieth, and killed 
him; after which he replaced Donald on the throne. 
The affection of the Scots, however, was by this time 
entirely alienated from Donald, and a manifeſt intention 
of calling in young -Edgar was ſhown. 'To prevent 
this, Donald offered the young prince all that part of 
Scotland which lay to the ſouthward of the Forth; - 
but the terms were rejected, and the meſſengers who. 
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brought them were put to death as traitors, The king 
of England alſo, dreading the neighbourhood of the 
Norwegians, interpoſed in young Edgar's favour, and 

ave Atheling the command of an army in order to re- 
r his nephew. Donald prepared to oppoſe his ene- 
mies with all the forces he could raife ; but was deſert- 
ed by the Scots, and obliged to flee : his enemies pur- 
ſued him ſo cloſely, that he was ſoon taken; and being 
brought before Edgar, he ordered his eyes to be put 
out, condemning him at the ſame time to perpetual ba- 
niſhment, in which he died ſome time after. 

The hiſtorians of theſe times ia form us, that this re- 
volution was owing to the interpolition of St Cuthbert, 
who appeared to Edgar, informing him that he ſhould 
prove victorious, provided he repaired next day to his 
church, and received his banner from the hands of the 
canons ; which be accordingly did, and proved ever aſ- 
terwards a moſt grateful votary to his patron. - During 
his reign a ſtrict triendſhip ſubſiſted between the courts 
of England and Scotland ; owing to the marriage of 
Henry I. of England with the Princeſs Matilda, ſiſter 
This has given occaſion to the Engliſh hi- 
Rorians to aſſert that Edgar held the kingdom of Scot- 
land as a feudatory of Henry ; and to this purpoſe have 
forged certain writings, by which Edgar acknowledges 
% That he held the kingdom of Scotland by gift from 
his Lord William king of England ; and with conſent 
of his ſaid lord, he gives to Almighty Gop, and the 
church of Durham, and to the glorious biſhop of St 
Cuthbert, and to biſhop William, and to the monks of 
Durham, and their ſucceſſors, the manſions of Berwick 
and Coldingham, with ſeveral other lands poſſeſſed by 
his father Malcolm : and this charter is granted in the 
preſence of biſhop William, and Turgot the prior ; and 
confirmed by the croſſes of Edgar his brother, and other 
noblemen.” But that theſe writings are forged, ap- 
pears from the non-exiſtence of the original charter, 
and from their being related in quite a different man- 
ner by ſome other authors. — For the ſame purpoſe a 
ſeal has been forged of Edgar fitting on horſeback, 
with a ſword in his right-hand, and a ſhield on his left 
arm, within a border of France. But this laſt circum- 
ſtance is a ſufficient proof of the forgery ; ſince, in the 
ſame repoſitory in which this ſeal is kept, there are 
five charters of the ſame Edgar which are undoubtedly 
genuine; and on the ſeals belonging to them he is re- 
preſented fitting on two ſwords placed acroſs, with a 
ſceptre in one hand, a ſword in the other, a royal dia- 
dem on his head, with this inſcription, round it, Sco- 
ToxRUM BasiLEvUs, which the beſt Engliſh antiquaries 


allow to have been a title denoting independency. 


Alexan- 
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Aſter a reign of nine years, Edgar died at Dundee, 
in the year 1107; and was ſucceeded by his brother 
Alexander I. ſurnamed the Fierce from the impetuoſity 
of his temper. On his acceſſion to the throne, how- 
ever, the Scots were ſo ignorant of his true character, 
on account of his appearance of piety and devotion, 
that the northern parts of the kingdom were ſoon fill- 
ed with ravages and bloodſhed, by reaſon of the wars 
of the chieftains with each other. Alexander imme- 
diately raiſed an army, and marching into Moray and 
Ros-ſhire, attacked the inſurgents ſeparately ; and ha- 
ving ſubdued them all, he put great numbers of them 
to death. He then ſet himſelf to reduce the exorbitant 


ſters juſtice Power of the nobles, and to deliver the common people 
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from the oppreſſion under which they groaned. A re- Scotland. 


markable initance of this appeared on his return from 


the expedition juſt now mentioned. In paſting through 
the Mearns, he met with a widow, who complained 
that her huſband and ſon had been put to death by the 
young earl their ſuperior. Alexander immediately 
alighted from his horſe, and ſwore that he would not 
remount him till he ha inquired into the juſtice of the 
complaint ; and, finding it to be true, the offender was 
hanged on the ſpot. 'Theſe vigorous proceedings pre- 
vented all attempts at open rebellion ; but produced 
many conſpiracies among the profligate part of his pri- 
vate ſubjects, who had been accuitomed to live under a 


: $ 
more remiſs government. 'The moſt remarkable of theſe n 
took place while the king was engaged in building the eſcaves 
caltle of Baledgar, fo called in memory of his brother allaſſius. 


Edgar, who had laid the foundation- ſtone. It was fi- 
tuated in the Carſe of Gowrie, which, we are told, had 
formerly belonged to Donald Bane, but afterwards came 
to the crown, either by donation or forfeiture. The 
conſpirators bribed one of the king's chamberlains to 
introduce them at night into the royal bed-chamber : 
but Alexander, alarmed at the noiſe, drew his ſword, 
and killed ſix of them; after which, by the help of a 
knight named Alexander Carron, he eſcaped the danger, 
by fleeing into Fite. The conipirators chiefly reſided 
in the Mearns, to which Alexander once more repaired 
at the head of an army ; but the rebels retreated north- 
wards, and croſſed the Spey. The king purſued them 
acroſs that river, defeated them, and brought to juſtice 
all that fell into his hands. In this battle, Carron di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelt ſo eminently, that he obtained the 
name of 8trimgeour or Strimzeour ; which indeed is no 
other than the Engliſh word ftirmi/her or fighter. 
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The next remarkable tranſaction of Alexander's reign, His ex- 
as recorded by the Engliſh hiſtorians, was his journey — . 


into England, where he paid a viſit to Henry I. whom 
he found engaged in a war with the Welch. The oc- 
caſion of it was this: Henry had planted a colony of 
Flemings on the borders of Wales, in order to keep 


that turbulent people in awe, as well as to introduce in- 


to his kingdom the manufactures for which the Fle- 
mings were famous. 
ing colony, invaded England; where they defeated the 


earl of Cheſter and Gilbert Strungbow, the two moit 


powerful of the Engliſh ſubjets. Alexander, in virtue 
of the fealty which he had ſworn for his Engliſh poſſeſ- 
ſions, readily agreed to lead an army into Wales. There 
he defeated one of the chieftains, and reduced him to 
great ſtraits ; but could not prevent him from eſcaping 
to Gritfich prince of North Wales, with whom he was 
cloſely allied. Henry alſo marched againſt the enemy, 
but with much worſe ſuccels in the field than Alexan- 
der ; for he loſt two-thirds of his army, with almoſt his 
whole baggage, by fatigue, famine, and the attacks of 
the Welch. This loſs, however, he made up in ſome 
meaſure by his policy ; for * found means to raiſe 
a jealouſy between the two Welch chiets, he induced 
them to conclude a peace, but not without reſtoring 
all his lands to the one, and paying a conſiderable ſara 
of money to the other. Alexander died in 1124, af- 


ter a reign of ſeventeen years; and was buried at Dun- 


ſermline. 
This prince, dying a bachelor, was ſucceeded by his 
younger brother Navid; who interfered in the affairs 
of 


The Welch, jealous of this grow- 


gland, 
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5:otland, of England, and took part with the empreſs Maud in 


— — the civil war ſhe carried on with Stephen. N 
David met his antagoniſt at Durham; but as neither 


62 
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the Stand- 
urd, 
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The Scots 
entirely 


defeated, 


lous pretences. 


David commanded in perſon. 


In 1136, 


arty cared to venture an engagement, a negociation 
me and a treaty was put ra This, however, 
was obſerved but for a ſhort time; for, in the follow- 
ing year, David again invaded England, on ſome frivo- 
He defeated Stephen at Rozburgh ; 
and forced him to retreat precipitately, after loling one 
halt of bis army. Next year he renewed his invalion ; 
and, though he himſelt was a man of great mildneſs and 
lumanity, he ſuffered his troops to commit ſuch out- 
rages, as firmly united the Engluth in oppoſition to him, 
11is grand-nephew William cut ia pieces the vanguard 
of the Engliſh army at Clithero z after which be rava- 
ved the country with ſuch cruelty, that the inhabitants 


became exaſperated beyond meaſure againſt him. New 


aſſoc iations were entered into againlt the Scots; and 
the Engliſh army receiving great reinforcements from 
the ſouthward, advanced to Northallerton, where the 
famous ſtandard was produced. The body of this 
ſtandard was a kind of box which moved upon wheels, 
ſrom which aroſe the maſt of a {hip ſurmounted by a 
{ilver croſs, and round it were hung the banners of St 
Peter, St John de Beverly, and St Wilfred. Standards 
of this kind were common at that time on the conti- 
nent of Europe; and ſo great confidence had the Eng- 
lith in this ſtandard, that they pow thought themſelves 
invincible. They bad, however, a much more ſolid 
ground of confidence, as being much better armed than 
their antagoniſts. 'The armies met at a place called 
Culton Moor. The firſt line of the Scots army was 
compoſed of the inhabitants of Galloway, Carric, Kyle, 
Cunningham, and Renfrew. Theſe by ſome hiſtorians 
are called Pids, and are ſaid to have had a prince of 
their own, who was a feudatory to David. The ſe- 
cond line conſiſted of the Lothian men, by which we 
are to underſtand the king's ſubjects in England as well 
a5 the ſouth of Scotland, together with the Englith and 
Normans of Maud's party. The third lice was formed 
of the clans under their different chieftains; but who 
were ſubject to no regular command, and were always 
impatient to return to their own country when they 
had acquired any booty. The Englith ſoldiers having 
1anged themſelves round their ſtandard, diſmounted 
irom their horſes, in order to avoid the long lances 
"hich the firſt line of the Scots army carried. Their 
iront-line was intermized with archers; and a body of 
cavalry, ready for purſuit, hovered at ſome diſtance. 
Ihe Pits, beſides their lances, made uſe of targets; 
but, when the Englith cloſed with them, they were 
toon difordered and driven back upon the centre, where 
His ſon made a gallant 
reliſtance, but was at laſt forced to yield: the laſt 
line ſeems never to have been engaged. David, ſeeing 
the victory decided againſt him, ordered ſome of his 
men to ſave themſelves by throwing away their badges, 
which it ſeems Maud's party had worn, and mingling 
with the Engliſh; after which he himſelf, with his 
ihattered forces, retreated towards Carliſle. The Eng- 
lth hiſtorians ſay, that in this battle the Scots were to- 
tally defeated, with the loſs of 10,000 men; but this 
ſcems not to be the caſe, as the Engliſh did not purſue, 
and the Scots were in a condition for carrying on the 
war next year. However, there were now no great ex- 
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ploits performed on either fide; and a peace was con 
cluded, by which Henry prince of Scotland was put in 


took an oath of fealty to Stephen. David continued 


geot lan d. 
. 


poſſeſſion of Huntingdon and Northumberland, and 


* 


faithful to his niece the empreſs as long as he lived; 


and died at Carliſle in the year 1153, 


er a glorious 
"_ of ſomewhat. more than 29 years. 
« 


vid was ſucceeded by his grandſon Malcolm IV. 


ſurnamed the Maiden, on account of his continence. 
He appears to have been a weak and ſaperſtitious 
prince, and died of a depreſſion of ſpirits in the year 
1165. He was ſucceeded by his brother William I. 
who immediately entered into a war with Henry II. of 
England, on account of the earldom of Northumber- 
os. which had been given up by Malcolm; but Hen- 


ry, finding his affairs in a very embarraſſed ſituation, 


conſented to yield up this county, on William's paying 


64 
William I. 
engages in 
2 war with 
Henry II. 
of England, 


him homage, rather than continue the miſeries of war. 


In 1172, he attempted to avail himſelf of the unnatural 


war which Henry's ſons carried on againſt their father, 


and invaded England. He divided his army into three 
columns : the firſt of which laid fiege to Carliſle ; the 
ſecond he himſelf led into Northumberland ; and the 
king's brother, David, advanced with the third into 


Leiceſterſhire. William reduced the caſtles of Burgh, 


Appleby, Warkworth, and Garby ; and then joined 
that diviſion of his army which was beſieging Carliſle. 
The place was already reduced to fuch ſtraits, that the 
governor had agreed to furrender it by a certain day, 
provided it was not relieved before that time: on which 
the king, leaving ſome troops to continue the ſiege, 
inveſted a caſtle with ſome of the forces he had under 
his command, at the ſame time ſending a ſtrong rein- 
forcement to his brother David ; by which means he 
himſelf was left with a very ſmall army, when he re- 
ceived intelligence that a ſtrong body of Engliſh under 
Robert de Stuteville and his ſon were advancing to 
ſurpriſe him. William, ſenſible of his inability to reliſt 
them, retired to Alnwick, to which he inſtantly laid 
ſiege ; but in the mean time ated in ſuch a careleſs 
and unthinking manner, that his enemies actually ef- 
fected their deſigns. Having dreſſed a party of their 
ſoldiers in Seots habits, they took the king himſelf pri- 
ſoner, and carried him, with his feet tied under the 
belly of a horſe, to Richmond Caſtle. 


65 
He was then He is taken 


carried in chains before Henry to Northampton, and Priſoner by 


ordered to be tranſported to the caſtle of Falaiſe in 


he Engliſh 


Normandy, where he was ſhut up with other ſtate * 
ſoners. Soon after this an accommodation took place mage for 


between Henry and his ſons, and the priſoners on both his king- 
ſides were ſet at liberty, William only excepted, who dom. 


bore his confinement with great impatience. Of this 
Henry took the advantage, to make him pay homage 
for the whole kingdom of Scotland, and acknow- 
ledge that he held it only as a feu of the crown of 
England; and, as a fecurity, he was obliged to deliver 
into the hands of Henry all the principal forts in Scot- 
land, viz. the caſtles of Roxburgh, Berwick, Jedburgh, 
Edinburgh, and Stirling ; William ac the ſame time 
agreeing to pay the Engliſh garriſons which were put 
iato. theſe caſtles. David, the king's brother, with 20 
barons, who were preſentſat the ſigning of this ſhame- 
ful convention, were put into the ; 630) 4 of Henry as 
hoſtages for William's good faith ; after which the king 
was ſet at liberty, and returned to Scotland. * 
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1 The affairs of Scotland were now in the greateſt con- 


this, William ordered his 
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ſion. The people of Galloway, at che head of whom 
were two noblemen or princes called Othred and Gilbert, 
had taken the opportunity of aſſerting their indepen- 
dency on the crown of Scotland; and, having expelled 
all the Scots officers out of the country, they demoliſh- 
ed all the forts which William had cre&ed in their coun- 
try, and put to death all the foreigners. But in the mean 
time a quarrel enſuing between the two chiefs, Othred 
was murdered by Gilbert, who immediately applied to 
Henry for protection. 

Henry, in order to give all poſſible ſanction to the 
convention betwixt him and William, ſummoned him 
to meet him and his ſon at Vork.“ William obeyed the 
ſummons, and along with him appeared all the great 
nobility and landh-1ders ; who confirmed the conven- 
tion of Falaiſe, ſwore fealty-to Henry, and put them- 
ſelves and their country under his protection. In the 
mean time, Gilbert, who was at the head of the rebels 
in Galloway, had offered to put himſelf and his people 
under the protection of the king of England, and to 
pay to Henry 2000 merks of filver yearly, with 500 
cows and as many hogs, by way cf tribute: however, 
Henry, that he might oblige his new feudatory Wil- 
liam, refuſed to have any concern in the affair. On 
general Gilchriſt to march 
againſt him ; which he did with ſuch ſucceſs, that Gil- 
bert was entirely defeated, and Galloway again reduced 
under the dominion of Scotland. Very ſoon aſter this 
victory, Gilchriſt fell under the king's diſpleaſure on 
the following occaſion. He had married Matilda, ſiſter 
to William ; and on ſuſpicion, or proof, of her incon- 
tinence, put her to death at a village called Mayner, 
near Dundee. The king being highly diſpleaſed at 
ſuch a groſs affront to himſelf, ſummoned Gilchriſt to 
take his trial for the murder: but as the general did 
not chooſe to make his appearance, his eſtates were 
confiſcated, his caſtles demoliſhed, and he himſelf ba- 
niſhed, He took refuge in England; but as it had been 
agreed in the convention between William and Henry 
that the one ſhould not harbour the traiterous ſubjects of 
the other, Gilchriſt was forced to return to Scotland 
with his two ſons. There they were expoſed to all the 
miſeries of indigence, and in perpetual fear of being diſ- 
covered, ſo that they were obliged to ſkulk from place 
to place. William, on his return from an expedition 
againſt an uſurper whom he had defeated, happened to 
obſerve three ſtrangers, who, though diſguiſed like ruſ- 
tics, appeared by their noble mien to be above the vul- 
gar rank. William, who firſt diſcovered them, was 
confirmed in this apprehenſion, by ſeeing them ſtrike 
out of the high road, and endeavour to avoid notice. 
He ordered them to be ſeized and brought before him. 
The oldeſt, who was Gilchriſt himſelf, fell upon his knees 
before him, and gave ſuch a detail of his misfortunes as 
drew tears from the eyes of all preſent ; and the king 
reſtored him to his former honours and eſtates, From 
the family of this Gilchriſt that of the Oyilvies is ſaid 
to be deſcended. _ 

The Scots continued to be in ſubjection to the Eng- 
liſh until the acceſſion of Richard I. This monarch 
being a man of romantic valour, zealouſly undertook 
an expedition into the Holy Land againſt the Turks, 
according to the ſuperſtition of the times. That he 
Vor. XVI. 
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might ſecure the quiet of his dominions in his abſcr.ce, 
he determined to make the king of Scotland his friend; 
and for this purpoſe, he thought nothing could be more 
acceptable than releaſing him and his ſubjects from that 
ſubjection which even the Engliſh themſelves corfidered 
as forced and unjuſt, However, he determined not to 
loſe this opportunity of ſupplying himſelf with a ſum 
of money, which could not but be abſolutely neceſſary 
in ſuch an expenſive and dangerous undertaking. He 
therefore made William pay him 10,000 merks for this 
releaſe : after which he entered into a convention, which 
is ſtill extant; and in this he acknowledges, that „all 
the conventions and acts of ſubmiſſion from William to 
the crown of England had been extorted from him by 
unprecedented writings and dureſſe.“ This tranſaction 
happened in the year 1189. 

The generoſity of Richard met with a grateful re- 
turn from William; for when Richard was impriſoned 
by the emperor of Germany in his return from the Ho- 
ly Land, the king of Scotland ſent an army to aſſiſt his 
regency againſt his rebellious brother John, who had 
wickedly uſurped the throne of England. For this 
Richard owned his obligation in the higheſt degree ; 
but William afterwards made this an handle for ſuch 
high demands as could not be complied with, Never- 
theleſs, the two monarchs continued in friendſhip as 
long as Richard lived. Some differences happened 
with king John about the poſſeſſion of Northumber- 
land and other northern counties : but theſe were all 
finally adjuſted to the mutual ſatisfaction of both par- 
ties; and William continued a faithful ally of the Eng- 
liſh monarch till his death, which happened in the year 
1214, after a reign of 49 years. 

William was ſucceeded by his ſon Alexander II. a 
yonth of 16. He revived his claim to Northumber- 
land and the other northern counties of England ; but 
John, ſuppoſing that he had now thoroughly ſubdued 
the Englith, not only refuſed to confider the demands 
of Alexander, but made preparations for invading Scot- 
land. John had given all the country between Scotland 
and the river Tees to Hugh de Baliol and another 
nobleman, upon condition of their defending it againſt 
the Scots. Alexander fell upon Northumberland, which 
he eaſily reduced, while John invaded Scotland. Alex- 
ander retired to Melros, in order to defend his own 
country; upon which John burnt the towns of Wark, 
Alnwick, and Morpeth, and took the ſtrong caſtles of 
Roxburgh and Berwick. He next plundered the ab- 
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bey of Coldingham, reduced Dunbar and Haddington, - 


ravaging the country as he paſſed along. His next 
operation was directed againſt Edinburgh; but being 
oppoſed by Alexander at the head of an army, he pre- 
cipitately marched back. Alexander did not fail to 
purſue ; and John, to cover his retreat, burnt the towns 
of Berwick and Coldingham. In this retreat the kins 
of England himſelf ſet his men an example of barbarity, 
by ſetting fire every morning to the houſe in which he 
had lodged the preceding night. In ſhort, ſuch deſola- 
tion did John ſpread all around him, that Alexander 
found it impoſſible to continue his purſuit ; for which 
reaſon he marched weſtward, and invaded England by 
the way of Carliſle, This place he took and fortiſied; 


after which he marched ſouth as far as Richmond, re- 
ceiving homage from all the great barons as he went 
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along. At Richmond he was again ſtopped by John's 
ravages, and obliged to return 
to his own dominions. 

When the Engliſh barons found it neceſſary to put 
themſclves under the protection of Louis, ſon to the 
king of France, that prince, among other acts of ſove - 


- reignty, ſummoned Alexander to do him homage ; but 
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the latter being then engaged in the ſiege of Carliſle, 
which had fallen into the hands of king John, he 
could not immediately attend. In a ſhort time Alex- 
ander found himſelf obliged to abandon this enterpriſe: 
after which he laid fiege ro Barnard-caſtle ; but being 
baffled here alſo, marched ſouthwards through the whole 
kingdom of England, and met Louis at London or 
Dover, where the prince confirmed to him the rights 
to Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland. 
He continued a faithful ally to Louis and the barons in 
their wars with John; and, in 1216, brought a freſh 
army to their aſſiſtance, when their affairs were almoſt 
deſperate. 
John; but he ſoon after dying, the Engliſh eaſily be- 
came reconciled to the government of Henry III. and 
the party of Louis dwindled every day, till at laſt he 
was obliged to drop all thoughts of being king of 
England. 

As long as Louis continued in England, Alexander 
proved faithful to his intereſt ; but, in 1217, he was 
on ſuch good terms with Henry as to demand his eld- 
eſt ſiſter, the princeſs Joan, for a wife. His requeſt 
was granted, and in 1221 he eſpouſed the princeſs ; 
while his eldeſt fiſter Margery was married to Hubert 
de Burgh julticiary of England, and his ſecond ſiſter 
to Gilbert earl Marſhal, the two greateſt ſubjects in 
England. 

As long as the queen of Scotland lived, a perfect 
harmony ſubſiſted between the Scots and Engliſh : but 
in 1239 queen Joan died without children ; and Alex- 
ander ſoon after married Mary, the daughter of Egel- 
rand de Coucy, a young and beautiful French lady, by 
whom he had a ſon named Alexander, in 1241. From 
this time a coolneſs took place between the two courts, 
and many differences aroſe ; but no hoſtilities were com- 
menced on either ſide during the lifetime of Alexander, 
who died in 1249 in the 35th year of his reign. 

Immediately after the death of his father, Alexan- 
der III. took poſſeſion of the throne. He is the firſt 
of the Scots kings of whoſe coronation we have any 
particular account, We are told, that the ceremony 
was performed by the biſhop of 5t Andrew's, who 
girded the king with a military belt, probably as an 
emblem of his temporal juriſdiction. He then explain- 
ed in Latin, and afterwards in Gaelic, the laws and 
oaths relating to the king ; who e to and received 
them all with great appearance of joy, as he alſo did 
the benediction and ceremony of coronation: from the 
ſame prelate. After the ceremony was performed, a 
Highlander, probably one f thoſe who went under the 
denomination of Saxnachies, repeated on his knees be- 
fore the throne, in his own language, the genealogy of 
Alexander and his anceſtors, up to the firſt king of 
Scotland. 

In 1250, the king, though no more than ten years 
of age, was married to the daughter of Henry, who 
now thought it a proper opportunity to cauſe him to do 


homage tor the whole kingdom of Scotland. But Alex- 
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This once more turned the ſcale againſt 
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ander, notwithſtanding his youth, replied with great Scotland. 


ſenſe and modeſty, that his buſineſs in England was ma- 
trimony ; that he had come thither under Henry's pro- 
tection and invitation; and that he was no way prepared 
to anſwer ſuch a difficult queſtion. | 
Henry ſeems to have been encouraged to make this 
attempt by the diſtracted ſtate of the Scots affairs at 
that time ; for, during the minority of the king, the 
nobility threw every thing into confuſion by their diſ- 
ſenſions with one another. The family of Cummin were 
now become exceedingly powerful; and Alexander II. 
is blamed by Buchanan for allowing them to obtain ſuch 
an exorbitant degree of 


Notwithſtanding the king's reſuſal to ſubmit to the 
homage required of him, they imagined that Henry's 
inflaence was now too great; and fearing bad conſe- 


quences to themſelves, they withdrew from York, leav- 


ing Henry in full poſſeſſion of his ſon-in-law's perſon. 
Henry, however, to ſhow that he deſerved all the con- 


fidence which could be repoſed in him, publicly declared, 


that he dropped all claim of ſuperiority with regard 
to the crown of Scotland, and that he would ever 
aſterwards act as the father and guardian of his ſon- in- 
law; confirming his aſſurances by a charter. Yet when 
Alexander returned to Scotland, he found they had 
made a ſtrong party againſt his Engliſh connections. 
They now exclaimed, that Scotland was no better than 


wer, by which they were en- 
abled almoſt to ſhake the foundation of government. 
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a province of England; and paving gained almoſt all 1s confined 


the. nobility over to this opinion, 


ey kept the king with his 


and queen as two ſtate- priſoners in the caſtle of Edin- queen b) 


burgh. Henry had ſecret intelligence of theſe pro- 
ceedings; and his queen privately ſent a phyſician whom 
ſhe could truſt, to inquire into her daughter's fituation. 
Having found means of being admitted into the young 
queen's preſence, ſhe gave him a moſt lamentable ac- 
count of her ſituation. She ſaid, that the place of their 
confinement was very unwholeſome, in conſequence of 
which their health was in imminent danger ; and that 
they had no concern in the affairs of government. Hiſ- 


torians do rot inform us by what means they were re- 


duced to this diſmal ſituation ; only in general, that 
the Cummins uſurped the whole power of the ſtate. 
Henry did not well know how to act. If he proceed- 
ed at once to violent meaſures, he was aſraid of the lives 
of his daughter and ſon-in-law ; and, on the other hand, 
by a more cautious conduct, he left them expoſed to 
the wicked attempts ofwthoſe who kept them in thral- 


dom, ſome of whom, he very well knew, had deſigns They are 


his rebelli- 


ous ſubjects 
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on the crown itſelf, By advice of the Scots royaliſts, ſet at liber- 
among whom were the carls of Dunbar, Fife, Strath- ty by Heu- 


erne, Carric, and Robert de Bruce, Henry aſſembled his *Y* 


military tenants at York, from whence he himſelf ad- 
vanced to Newcaſtle, where he publiſhed a manifeſto, 
diſclaiming all defigns againſt the peace or independency 
of Scotland; declaring, that the forces which had been 
collected at York were deſigned to maintain both; and 
that all he meant was to have an interview with the 
king and queen upon the borders. From Newcaltle 
he proceeded to Wark, where he privately diſpatched 
the earl of Gloceſter, with his favourite John Manſel, 
and a train of truſty followers, to gain admiſſion into 
the caſile of Edinburgh, which was then held by John 
Baliol and Robert de Roſs, noblemen of great influence 
both in England and Scotland, The Earl and M::nfel 


gained. 


Scotland. 
wow  _ _— 
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gained admittance into the caſtle in diſguiſe, on pre- 


tence of their being tenants to Baliol and Roſs; and 
their followers obtained acceſs on the ſame account, 


without any ſuſpicion, till they were ſufficiently nume. 


rous to have maſtered the garriſon, had they met with 
any reſiſtance, The queen immediately informed them 


of the thraldom and tyranny in which the had been 


kept; and among other things declared, that ſhe was 


ſtill a virgin, as her jailors obliged her to keep ſeparate 


from her huſband. The Englith, being maſters of the 


caſtle, ordered a bed to be prepared that very night for 
the king and queen; and Henry, hearing of the. ſuc- 
ceſs of his party, ſent a ſafe - conduct tor ch 

to meet him at Alnwick. 


e royal pair 
Robert de Roſs was ſum- 
moned by Henry to anſwer for his conduct ; but throw- 


ing himſelf at the king's feet, he was puniſhed only by 


Alexander 
carried off 
by rebels, 
but relie- 
ved, 


the ſequeſtration of his eſtate, as was John Baliol by a 


heavy fine, which the king of England reſerved entire- 


ly to his own ule. 


Alexander and his queen were attended to Alnwick 


by the heads of their parity; and when they arrived, 


it was agreed that Henry ſhould act as his ſon- in- law's 
guardian ; in conſequence of which, ſeveral regulations 
were made in order to ſuppreſs the exorbitant power 
of the Cummins, That ambitious family, however, 


were all this time privately ſtrengthening their party 


in Scotland, though they outwardly appeared ſatisfied 
with the arrangements which had been made. This 
rendered Alexander ſecure ; ſo that, being off his guard, 


he was ſurpriſed when aſleep in the caltle of Kinroſs 


by the earl of Menteith, who carried him to Stirling. 


The Cummins were joined in this treaſon by Sir Hugh 


de Abernethy, Sir David Lochore, and Sir Hugh de 
Barclay ; and, in the mean time, the whole nation was 
thrown into the utmoſt confuſion. 'The great ſeal was 


- forcibly taken from Robert Stuterville, ſubſtitute to the 


chancellor the biſhop of Dunkeld ; the eſtates of the 
royaliſts were plundered ; and even the chnrches were 
not ſpared. The king at laſt was delivered by the 
death of the earl of Menteith, who is ſaid to have been 
poiſoned by his wife, in order to gratify her paſſion for 
a young Engliſh gentleman named Fohn Ruſſl. This 
charge, however, was never proved ; but it is certain 
that the earl died at a juncture very critical for Scot- 


land, and that his death ditconcerted all the ſchemes of 


his party, which never afterwards could make head 
againſt the royaliſts. ä | 

Alexander being thus reſtored to the exerciſe of re- 
gal authority, acted with great wiſdom and modera- 
tion. He pardoned the Cummins and their adherents, 
upon their ſubmitting to his authority ; after which, 
he applied himſelf to the regulation of his other at- 
fairs: but a ſtorm was now ready to break upon him 
from another quarter. We have already ſeen, that the 
uſurper Donald Bane, brother to Malcolm Canmore, had 
engaged to deliver up the iſles, of Orkney and Shet- 
land to the king of Norway, for aſſiſting him in ma- 
king good his pretenſions to the crown of Scotland. 
Haquin, the king of Norway, at this time alleged, 
that theſe engagements extended to the delivering up 
the iſlands of Bute, Arran, and others in the Frith of 
Clyde, as belonging to the Ebudz or Weſtern ifles ; 
and as Alexander did not think proper to comply with 
theſe demands, the Norwegian monarch appeared with 
a fleet of 160 ſail, baving on board 20,000 troops, 
Js 
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who landed and took the caſtle of Air. Alexander im- 
mediately diſpatched ambaſſadors to enter into a treaty 
with Haquin; but the latter, fluſhed with ſucceſs, would 
hearken to no terms. He made himſelf maſter of the 
iſles of Bute and Arran; aſter which he paſſed over to 
Cunningham. Alexander, prepared to oppoſe him, 
divided his army into three bodies. The firſt was ccm- 
manded by Alexander high ſteward of Scotland (the 
great grandfather of Robert II.) and conſiſted of 
the Argyle, Athol, Lenox, and Galloway men. The 
ſecond was compoled of the inhabitants of Lothian, 
Fife, Merſe, Berwick, and Stirling, under the command 
of Patrick earl of Dunbar. The king himſelf led the 
centre, which conſiſted of the inhabitants of Perti- 
ſhire, Angus, Mearns, and the northern counties, — 
Haquin, who was an excellent commander, diſpoſed 
his men 1n order of battle, and the engagement began 
at a place called Largs, Both parties fought with 
you reſolution ; but at laſt the Norwegians were de- 
eated with dreadful flaughter, no fewer than 16,000 
of them being killed on the ſpot. The remainder eſ- 
caped to their ſhips ; which were ſo completely wreck- 
ed the day after, that Haquin could ſcarce find a veſſel 
to carry him with a few friends to Orkney, where he 
ſoon after died of grief. 

In conſequence of this victory, Owen or John king 
of the iſland of Man ſubmitted to Alexander; and his 
example was followed by ſeveral other princes of the 
iſlands belonging to the Norwegians. Haquin's ſon, 
Magnus, a wiſe and learned prince, ſoon after arrived 
in Scotland with freſh reinforcements, and propoſed a 
treaty ; but Alexander, inſtead of liſtening to an ac- 
commodation, ſent the earls of Buchan and Murray, 
with Allen the chamberlain, and a conſiderable body 
of men, to the weſtern iſlands, where they put to the 
ſword ſome of the inhabitants, and hanged their chiets 
for having encouraged the Norwegian invaſion. In 
the mean time, Magnus returned to Norway ; where a 


treaty was at laſt concluded between him and Alexan- 


der. By this Magnus renounced all right to the con- 
teſted iſlands ; Alexander at the ſame time conſenting 
to pay him 1000 merks of ſilver in the ſpace of two 


years, and 100 yearly ever after, as an acknowledge- 222 
0 ef. 


meat for theſe iſlands. To cement the friendthip more 
firmly, a marriage was concluded between Margaret 
the daughter of Alexander, and Eric the ſon and heir 
of Magnus, who was alſo a child; and, ſome years af- 
ter, when the parties were of proper age, the marriage 
was conſummated. | 

From this time to the acceſſion of Edward I. cf 
England, we find nothing remarkable in the hiſtory ot 
Scotland. That prince, however, proved a more cruel 
enemy to that country than it had ever experienced. 
Alexander was preſent at the corcnation of Edward, 


who was then newly arrive4 from the Holy Lang, 


where he had been on a cruſade. Soon atter this Alex- 
ander paid him homage tor his Engliſh eſtates ; par- 


ticularly for the lands and lordſhip of Penrith and 


others, which Henry had given him along with his 
daughter. He proved an excellent ally to Edward in 
his wars againſt the French; and the latter paſſed a 
charter, by which he acknowledged that the ſervices 
of the king of Scotland in thoſe wars were not in con- 
ſequence ot his holding lands in England, but as an ally 
to his crown, Even at this time, however, Edward 
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had formed a deſign on the liberties of that kingdom ; 


por in the charter juſt mentioned, he inſerted a falvo, 


8 
Neſigns of 
Edward l. 


acknowledging the ſuperiority, by which he reſerved 
his right to the homage of the kingdom of Scotland, 


againſt the when it ſhould be claimed by him or bis heirs. The 
liberties of biſhop of Norwich ſuggeſted this ſalvo: and this was 


Scotland. 


reſumin 
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Jrince of 


Wales. 


the reaſon why Alexander would not perform the ho- 
mage in perſon, but left it to be performed by Robert 
Bruce earl of Carric z Alexander ſtanding by, and ex- 
preſsly declaring, that it was only paid for the lands he 
held in England.—No acts of holtility, however, took 
place during the lifetime of Alexander, who was killed 
on the 19th of March 1285, in the 45th year of his 
age, by his horſe ruſhing down the black rock near 
Kinghorn as he was hunting. 
Both beſore and after the death of Alexander, the 
great ſubjects of Scotland ſeemed to have been ſenſible 
of Edward's ambitious deſigns. On the marriage of 
Margaret with Eric prince of Norway, the ſtates of 
Scotland paſſed an act obliging themſelves to receive 
her and her heirs as queen and ſovereigns of Scotland. 
Edward at that time was in no condition to oppoſe 
this meaſure, in which the Scots were unanimous ;z and 
therefore contented himſelf with forming factions among 
the leading men of the country. Under pretence of 
the croſs, he renewed his intrigues at the 
court of Rome, and demanded leave from the pope to 
collect the tenths in Scotland; but his holineſs replied, 
that he could make no ſuch t without the conſent 
of the government of Scotland. On the death of Mar- 
garet queen of Norway, her daughter, in conſequence 
of the at abovementioned, was recognized by the 
ſtates as queen of Scotland. As ſhe was then but two 
years old, they came to a reſolution of excluding from 
all ſhare in the government, not only Edward I. but 
their queen's father ; and they accordingly eſtablithed a 
regency from among their own number, conſiſting of 
the ſix following noblemen; viz. Robert Wiſhart bi- 
thop of Glaſgow, Sir James Cummin of Badenoch, 
ſenior, James lord high iteward of Scotland, who were 
to have the ſuperintendency of all that part of' Scot- 
laad which lay to the ſouth of the Forth; William 
Fraſer biſhop of St Andrews, Duncan M Daff earl of 
Fife, and Alexander Cummin earl of Buchan, who 
were to have the direction of all affairs to the north of 
the ſame river. With theſe arrangements Eric was ex- 
ceedingly diſpleaſed, as conſidering himſelf as the only 
righttul guardian of his own child. He therefore culti- 
vated a good correſpondence with Edward, from whom 
he had received conſiderable pecuniary favours ; and 


perceiving that the ſtates of Scotland were unanimous - 


in excluding all foreigners from the management of thcir 
concerns, he fell in with the views of the king of Eng- 
lard, and named commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of 
Edward upon the Scots affairs. Theſe negociations 
terminated in a t:eaty of marriage between the queen 
of Scotland and Edward prince of Wales, young as 
they both were. Tius alarmed the ſtates ot Scotland, 
who reſolved not to ſuffer their queen to be diſpoſed 
of without their content. It was therefore agreed by 
the cor miſſioners on both ſides, to acquaint them with 
the reſult of their, conferences, and to demand that a 
deputaiion {h-uld be ſent up for ſettling the regency 
of Scotland, or, in other words, for putting the ſove- 
rein power into the hands of the two kings. As the 
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two parties, however, were within the prohibited de- Scotland. 


grees of conſanguinity, being firſt couſins, a diſpenſa- 
tion was applied for to Pope Boniface, who granted it 
on condition that the peers of Scotland conſented to 
the match. 

Though the Scots nobility were very much againſt 
this match, they could not refuſe their conſent to it 
when propoſed by the father and grand-uncle of their 
young queen. They therefore appointed the biſhops 
of St Andrew's and Glaſgow, with Robert Bruce lord 
of Annandale, and John nin to attend as their de- 
puties, but with a ſalvo to all the liberties and honours 
of the realm of Scotland; to which Edward agreed. 
Theſe deputies met at Saliſbury with thoſe of England 


and Norway; and it was at laſt agreed, 1. That the 


young queen ſhould be ſent from Norway (free of 
all marriage-engagements) into England or Scotland. 
2. That if the queen came to England, ſhe ſhould be at 
liberty to repair to Scotland as ſoon as the diſtractions 
of that kingdom ſhould be ſettled : that ſhe ſhould, on 
her arrival in her own dominions, be free of all matri- 
monial contracts; but that the Scots ſhould engage not 
to diſpoſe of her in marriage without her father or Ed- 
ward's conſent. 3. The Scots deputies promiſed to 
give ſuch ſecurity as the Norwegian commiſſioners ſhould 
require, that the tranquillity of the nation ſhould be 
ſettled before her arrival. 4. That the commiſſioners 


of Scotland and Norway, joined with commiſſioners | 


from England, ſhould remove ſuch regents and offi- 
cers of ſtate in Scotland as ſhould be ſuſpected of diſ- 
affection, and place others in their ſtead. If the Scots 
and Norwegian commiſſioners ſhould diſagree on that 
or any other head relating to the government of Scot- 
land, the deciſion was to be left to the arbitration” of 
Engliſh commiſſioners, 

he party of Edward was now ſo ſtrong in Scot- 
land, that no oppoſition was made to the late agree- 
ment, in a parliament held at Brechin to deliberate upon 
the ſettlement of the kingdom. It is uncertain whe- 
ther he communicated in form to the Scottiſh parlia- 
ment the pope's diſpenſation for the marriage : but moſt 
probably he did not; as, in a letter written to him by 
the ſtates of Scotland, they mention this as a matter 
they heard by report. On the whole, however, they 
highly approved of the marriage, upon certain condi- 
tions to which Edward was previouſly to agree; but 
the latter, without waiting to perform any conditions, 
immediately ſent for the young queen from Norway. 
This exceedingly diſpleaſed Eric, who was by no means 
inclined to put his daughter into the hands of a prince 
whole ſincerity he ſuſpected, and therefore thifted off 
the departure of the princeſs till he ſhould hear farther 
from Scotland, Edward, alarmed at this, had again 
recourſe to negociation ; and ten articles were at laſt 
drawn up, in which the Scots took all imaginable pre- 
cautions for the ſafety and independency of their coun- 
try. Theſe articles were ratified by Edward on the 
28th of Augult 1289; yet, even aſter the affair of the 
marriage was fully iettled, he loſt no time in procuring 
a> ſtrong a party as he could. At the head of theſe 
were the biſhop of St Andrew's and John Baliol. That 
prelate, while he was in England, was highly careſſed 
by Edward, from whom he had great expectations of 
preferment ; and Baliol, having great eſtates in Eng- 
land, conſidered the latter as his ſovereign. The bi- 
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fhop, on his return to Scotland, afted as a ſpy for Ed- 
ward, and carried on with him a ſecret correſpondence, 
informing him of all public tranſactions. It appears 
from this correſpondence, that the Scots were far from 
being unanimous as to the marriage. Bruce earl of 
Annandale ſuſpected, for ſome reaſon or other, that the 
young queen was dead; and, ſoon aſter Michaelmas 
1290, aſſembled a body of forces, and was joined by 
the earl of Mar and Athol. Intelligence of theſe com- 
motions was carried to Edward by Baliol ; and the bi- 
ſhop of St Andrew's adviſed Edward, in caſe the re- 
port of the queen's death ſhould prove true, to march a 
body of troops towards Scotland, in order to ſecure ſuch 
a ſucceſſor as he thought proper. | 

Edward, in the mean time, conſented to allow am- 
baſſadors to be ſent from Scotland to bring over the 
young queen; previous to. which, he appointed the bi- 
{hap of Durham to be lieutenant in Scotland for the 
queen and her future huſband ; and all the officers there, 
both civil and military, obliged themſelves to ſurrender 
their employments and fortreſſes to the king and queen 

that is, to Edward) immediately on their arrival in 
otland. But while the molt magnificent preparations 
were making for the reception of the young queen, cer- 
tain intelligence of her death was received ; but it is not 
certainly known whether this event happened before the 
arrival of the ambaſſadors in Norway or aſter her de- 
parture from that country. 

The Scots were thrown into the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion by the news of their queen's death ; while, on the 
other hand, Edward was as well prepared as if he had 
known what was to happen. The ſtate of Scotland 
at this time indeed was to the laſt degree deplorable. 
The act of ſucceflion eſtabliſhed by the late king had 
no farther operation, being determined by the death of 
the queen; and fince the crown was rendered heredi- 
tary, there was no precedent by which it could be ſet- 
tled. The Scots, in general, however, turned their 
eyes upon the poſterity of David earl of Huntingdon, 
brother to the two kings Malcolm the Maiden and his 
ſucceſſor William, both of whom died without lawful 
iſſue. The earl had three Tn gee Margaret, the 
eldeſt, was married to Allan lord of Galloway ; the on- 
ly iſſue of wbich marriage was Derverguill wife to John 
Baliol, who had a ſon of the ſame name, a competitor 
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a candidate likewiſe. The third daughter, Ada, had 
been married to Henry Haſtings, an Engliſh noble- 
man, and predeceſſor to the preſent earl of Hunting- 
don. John Haſtings, the fon of this marriage,' was a 
third competitor ; but as his claim was confeſſedly the 
worlt of the three, he only put in for a third of the 
kingdom, on the principle that his mother was joint- 
heir with her two ſiſters (c). Several other cla mants 
now ſtarted up. Florence earl of Holland pretended 
to the crown of Scotland in right of his great grand- 
mother Ada, the eldeſt lawful ſiſter of William, ſome- 
time king ; as did Robert de Pynkeney, in the right 
alſo of his great grandmcther Marjory, ſecond ſiſter of 
the ſame king William. Patrick Gallightly was the 
ſon of Henry Gallightly, a baſtard of William ; Wil- 
liam de Roſs was deſcended of Iſabel ; Patrick earl of 
March, of Ilda or Ada; and William de Veſci, of Mar- 
jory 3 who were three natural daughters of king Wil- 
iam. Roger de Mandeville, deſcended from Aufrie, 
another natural daughter of William, alſo put in his 
claim; but the right of Nicolas de Soulis, it baſtardy 
could give a right, was better than the former. His 
grandmother Marjory, the wife of Allan le Huiſſier, 
was a natural daugher of Alexander II. and conſe- 
quently filter to Alexander III. John Cummin lord 
of Badenoch derived his claim from a more remote 
ſource, viz. Donald Bane, who uſurped the crown 
about 200 years before this time ; but he was willing 
to reſign his pretenſions in favour of John Baliol. 
The latter indeed had ſurely the beſt right; and, had 
the ſucceſſion been regulated as it is in all hereditary 
. at this day, he would undoubtedly have car- 
ried it. Bruce and Haſtings, however, pleaded that 
they were preferable, not only to John Baliol, the 
grandchild of Margaret, but alſo to Derverguill her 
daughter and his mother, for the following reaſon. 
Derverguill and they were equally related to their grand- 
father earl David : ſhe was indeed the daughter of his 
eldeſt daughter; but ſhe was a woman, they were men; 
and, ſaid they, the male in the ſame degree ought to 
ſucceed to ſovereignties, in their own nature impartible, 
preferable to the temale. 
Notwithſtanding this number of candidates, how- 
| ever, 


—— * 
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(e) The pedigree of the three principal competitors will be fully underſtood ſrom the following ſcheme. 
David I. King of Scots. 


Henry Prince of Scotland. 


David Earl of Huntingdon, ſecond fon. 


3. Ada Henry de Haſtings. 2. Iſabella Robert Bruce. 1. Margaret=Allan of Galloway. 
3 | 


Henry de Haſtings. 
[ | Competitor . 


Jonx ve HasTinGs, 
Competitor. 


Roß RT BRucx. 


John Baliol Derverguill. 
g 


— 


Joux Barton, 
Campetitor. 


f The ſecond daughter, Iſabella, was Scotlead. 
married to Robert Bruce; and their ſon Robert was — 
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Scotland. ever, it was ſoon perceived, that the claims of all of 
— — them might be cut off excepting two, viz. Baliol and 
Bruce, of whom the former had the preference with 
reſpe& to hereditary right, and the latter as to popu- 
larity, Baliol had ſtrongly attached himſelf to Ed- 
ward's party; which being by far the molt powerful in 
Scotland, gave him a decided ſuperiority over Bruce. 
The event was, that Edward, by his own party moſt 
probably, though, ſome ſay, by the unanimous voice 
of the Scots parliament, was appointed to decide be- 


tween the two competitors. It ſoon appeared, how- 


ever, that Edward had no mind to adjudge the crown 
to any perſon but himſelf; for, in an aſſembly held at 
Norham on the 1oth of May 1291, Brabanzon the 
chief juſtice of England informed the members, That 
his maſter was come thither in conſideration of the 
late of the realm of Scotland, which was then with- 


— 


paid by the Engliſh monarchs to the crown of France Scotland. 
was removed from all relation to the crown of Eng. wv 


land. With regard to the homage paid by William 
king of Scotland to Henry II. of En land, it was not 
denied that he performed it for the whole kingdom of 
Scotland: but they pleaded, that it was void of itſelt, 
becauſe it was extorted when William was 4 priſoner 
to Henry; and they produced Richard I.'s charters, 
which pronounced it to have been compulſive and ini- 
quitous. 92 | | 
But, however urgent theſe reaſons of the Scots might 
be, Edward was by no means diſpoſed to examine into 
their merits. Inſtead of this, he cloſeted the ſeveral 
pretenders to the crown ; and having found them all rea- 
dy to comply with his meaſures, he drew up the follow- 
ing charter of recognition to be ſigned by them all. 
„To all who ſhall hear this preſent letter. 


$3 
$2 out a king, to meet them, as dire? ſovereign of that « We Florence earl of Holland, Robert de Bruce The candi 
| Edward kingdom, to do juſtice to the claimants of his crown, lord of Annandale, John Baliol lord of Galloway, John dates fig 


himſelf ſo- that it was not his intention to retard juſtice, nor to 
vereign of uſurp the right of any body, or to infringe the liberties 
"09 an kingdom of Scotland, but to render to every 
one his due. And to the end this might be done 
with the more eaſe, he required the aſſent of the ſtates 
ex abundante, and that they ſhould own him as direct ſo- 
vereigu of the kingdom; offering, upon that condition, 
to make uſe of their counſels to do what juſtice de- 
manded.” 'The deputies were aſtoniſhed at this decla- 
ration, and replied, that they were by no means prepa- 
red to decide on Edward's claim of ſuperiority ; but 
that Edward ought previouſly to judge the cauſe be- 
tween the two competitors, and require homage from 
him whom he ſhould chooſe to be king. Edward 
treated this excuſe as trifling, and gave them till next 
day to conſider of his demand. Accordingly, on that 
day, the aſſembly was held in Norham church, where 
the deputies from Scotland inſiſted upon giving no an- 
iwer to Edward's demands, which could be decided 
only by the whole community ; repreſenting, at the 
ſame time, that numbers of the noblemen and prelates 
were abſent, and that they muſt have time to know 
their ſenſe of the affair, In conſequence of this, Ed- 
ward gave them a delay of three weeks ; which interval 
he employed in multiplying claimants to the crown 
of Scotland, and in flattering each with hopes, if he 
would acknowledge his ſuperiority. But when the aſ- 
ſembly met, according to appointment, on the 2d of 
June following, they found the place of meeting ſur- 
rounded by a numerous army of Engliſh, Edward 
had employed the biſhop of Durham to draw up the hi- 
itorical evidence of his right to the crown of Scot- 
land; which has ſince been publiſhed. In this paper 
mention is made of the fealty and homage performed 
by the kings of Scotland to the Anglo-Saxon kings 
of England; but no ſufficient evidence is brought of 
ary ſuch homage being actually performed. As to the 
homage performed by the kings of Scotland from the 
time of William the Conqueror to that of the diſpute 


declares and to eſtabliſh a ſolid tranquillity among his people; Haſtings lord of geo ee . Wurz, ed wo an aſſent. 
| unbar earl of March, John Veſ- 


Badenoch, Patrick de 
ci for his father Nicholas Soulis, and William de Roſs, 
greeting in the Lord: 

„ Whereas we intend to purſue our right to the 
kingdom of Scotland ; and to declare, challenge, and 
aver the ſame before him that hath moſt power, ju- 
riſdiction, and reaſon to try it; and the noble prince 
Edward, by the grace of God king of England, &c. 
having informed us, by good and ſufficient reaſons, that 
to him belongs the ſovereign ſeigniory of the ſame : 
We therefore promiſe, that we will hold firm and table 


his act; and that he ſhall enjoy the realm to whom it 


ſhall be adjudged before him. In witneſs whereof, we 
have ſet our ſeals to this writing, made and granted at 
Norham, the Tueſday after the Aſcenſion, in the year 
of Grace 1291.” 

Edward then declared, by the mouth of his chan- 
cellor, that although, in the diſpute which was ariſen 
between the ſeveral claimants, touching the ſucceſſion 
to the kingdom of Scotland, he acted in quality of ſo- 
vereign, in order to render juſtice to whomſoever it was 
due; yet he did not thereby mean to exclude himſelf 
from the hereditary right which in his own perſon 
he might have to that crown, and which right he in- 
tended to aſſert and improve when he ſhould think 
fit: and the king himſelf repeated this proteſtation 
with his own mouth in French. The candidates were 
then ſeverally called upon by the Engliſh chancellor, 
to know whether they were willing to acknowledge 
Edward's claim of ſuperiority over the crown of Scot- 
land, and to ſubmit to his award in diſpoling of the 
ſame ; which being anſwered in the affirmative, they 
were then admitted to prove their rights. But this 
was mere matter of form ; for all the force of England 
was then aſſembled on the borders in order to ſupport 
the claims of Edward, and nothing now remained but 
to furniſh him with a ſufficient pretence for making uſe 
of it. He obſerved, that the Scots were not ſo una- 
nimous as they ought to be in recogniſing his ſupe- 
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between Bruce and Baliol, the Scots never denied it; Tiority, and that the ſubmiſſion, which had been ſigned ꝑꝗqward 
but they contended, and indeed with juſtice, that it by the candidates, was not ſufficient to carry it into ex- demands 
was performed for the lands which they held from the ecution; for which reaſon he demanded that all the forts poſſeſſion 


crown of England; and they alleged, that it was as in Scotland ſhould be put into his poſſeſſion, that he might - hor the 


zur removed from any relation to a fealty or homage reſign them to the ſucceſsful candidate in 
* D * . 1 P a 
performed for the crown of Scotland, as the homage Though nothing could be more ſhameful than a tame Scotland. 
| | com- 
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Scotland. compliance with this laſt demand of Edward, the re- 

—— geney of Scotland without hefitation yielded to it al- 
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for which they gave the eee reaſons. That 
Which is whereas they (the ſtates of Scotland) 


ad, with one aſ- 
ſent, already granted that King Edward, as ſuperior 
lord of Scotland, ſhould give ſentence as to their ſeve- 
ral rights and titles to the crown of Scotland, &c. 
but as the ſaid king of England cannot put his judge- 
ment in full execution to anſwer effectually without 
the poſſeſſion or ſeiſin of the ſaid country and its ca- 
ſtles; we will, grant, and aſſent, that he, as ſovereign 
lord-thereof, to perform the things aforeſaid, ſhall have 
ſeifin of all the lands and caſtles in Scotland until right 
be done to the demandants, and to the guardians and 
community of the kingdom of Scotland, to reſtore both 
it and its caſtles, with all the royalties, dignities, fran- 
chiſes, cuſtoms, rights, laws, uſages, and poſſeſſions, 
with their appurtenances, in the ſame ſtate and condi- 
tion/they were in when he received them ; ſaving to the 
king of England the homage of him that ſhall be king ; 
ſo as they may be reſtored within two months aſter the 
- day the rights ſhall be determined and affirmed ; and 
that the profits of the nation which ſhall be received in 
the mean time ſhall be kept in the hands of the cham- 
berlain of Scotland that now is, and one to be joined 
with him by the king of England; ſo as the charge of 
the government, caltles, and officers of the realm, may 
be deducted. In witneſs whereof, &c.“ 

For theſe reaſons, as it is ſaid, the regency put into 
the hands of Edward all the forts in the country. Gil 
bert de Umfreville alone, who had the command of the 
caſtles of Dundee and Forfar, refuſed to deliver them 
up, until he ſhould be indemnified by the ſtates, and by 
Edward himſelf, from all penalties of treaſon of which 
he might afterwards be in danger. 

But though Edward had thus got into his hands the 
whole power of the nation, he did not think proper to 
determine every thing by his own authority. Inſtead 
of this he appointed commiſſioners, and promiſed to 
grant letters-patent declaring that ſentence ſhould be 
paſſed in Scotland. 
the great diſpute would be between Bruce and Baliol ; 
and though the plea of Cummin was judged frivolous, 
yet he was a man of too much influence to be neglected, 
and he agreed tacitly to reſig:: it in favour of Ba- 
liol. Edward accordingly made him the compliment 
of joining him with Baliol in nominating 40 commiſ- 
ſioners. Bruce was to name 40 more; and the names 
of the 80 were to be given in to Edward in three days; 
aſter which the king was to add to them 24 of his own 
chooſing. The place and time of meeting were left in 
their own option. They unanimouſly pitched upon 
Berwick for the place of meeting; but as they could 
not agree about the time, Edward appointed the 2d of 
Auguſt following. Soon after this, the regents reſign- 
ed thcir commiſhons to Edward ; but he returned them, 
with powers to act in his name; and he nominated the 
biſhop of Caithneſs to be chancellor of Scotland ; join- 
ing in the comniſſion with him Walter de Hemonde- 
ſham an Engliſhman, and one of his own ſecretaries, 
Still, however, he met with great difficulties, Many 
of his own great men, particularly the earl of Gloucel- 
ter, were by no means fond of increaſing the power of 
the Engliſh monarch by the acquiſition of Scotland ; 
and therefore threw ſuch obſtacles in his way, that he 
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It had been all along foreſeen that 
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was again obliged to have recourſe to negociation and Scotland. 
intrigue, and at laſt to delay the meeting until the 2d 
of June in 1292: but during this interval, that he 

might the better reconcile the Scots to the loſs of their 

liberty, he propoſed an union of the two kingdoms; 

and for this he iſſued a writ by virtue of his ſuperiority. 

The commiſſioners having met on the ſecond of June 
1292, ambaſſadors for Norway preſented themſelves in 
the aſſembly, demanding that their maſter ſhou'd be 
admitted into the number of the claimants, as father and 
next heir to the late queen. This demand too was 
admitted by Edward, after the ambaſſadors had ac- 
knowledged his ſuperiority over Scotland; after which 
he propoſed that the claims of Bruce and Baliol ſhould 
be previouſly examined, but without prejudice to thoſe 
of the other competitors. This being agreed to, he 
ordered the commiſſioners to examine by what laws 
they ought to proceed in forming their report. The 
diſcuſſion of this queſtion was attended with ſuch dif- 
ficulty, and the opinions on it were ſo various, that 
Edward once more adjourned the aſſembly to the 12th 
of October following; at which time he required the 
members to give their opinions on the two following 
points: 1. By what laws and cuſtoms they ought to 
proceed to judgment; and, ſuppoſing there could be 
no law or precedent found in the two kingdoms, in what 
manner ? 2, Whether the kingdom of Scotland ought 
to be taken in the ſame view as all other fiefs, and to 
be awarded in the ſame manner as earldoms and ba- 
romes ? The commiſſioners replied, that Edward ought 
to give jultice conformable to the uſage of the two 
kingdoms ; but that if no certain laws or precedents 
could not be found, he might, by the advice of his great 
men, enact a new law. In anſwer to the ſecond queſtion 
they ſaid, that the ſucceſſion to the kingdom might be 
awarded in the ſame manner as to other eſtates and 
great baronies. Upon this, Edward ordered Bruce 
and Baliol to be called before him ; and both of them 
urged their reſpective pleas, and anſwers, to the fullow- 
ing purpoſe. 87 

Bruce pleaded, 1. That Alexander II. deſpairing of Pleas vi 
heirs of his own body, had declared that he held him to Bruce aud. 
be the true heir, and offered to prove by the teſtimony _ 
of perſons {till alive, that he declared this with the ad- 
vice and 1n the preſence of the good men of his king- 
dom. Alexander III. alſo had declared to thoſe with 
whom he was intimate, that, failing iſſue of his own 
body, Bruce was his right heir. The people of Scot- 
land had taken an oath for maintaining the ſucceſ- 
ſion of the neareſt in blood to Alexander III. who 
ought of right to inherit, failing Margaret the Maiden 
of Norway and her iſſue.—Baliol anſwercd, that no- 
thing could be concluded from the acknowledgment of 
Alexander II. for that he left heirs of his body; but 
made no anſwer to what was ſaid of the ſentiments of 
Alexander III. and of the oath made by the Scottiſh 
nation to maintain the ſucceſſion of the next of blood. 

2. Bruce pleaded, that the right of reigning ought 
to be decided according to the natural law, by which 
kings reign ; and not according to any law or uſage 
in force between ſubje& and ſubje&t: That by the 
law of nature, the neareſt collateral in blood has a right 
to the crown; but that the conſtitutions which prevail 
among vaſſals, bind not the lord, much lets th: fo- 
vereign ; That although in private inheritances, which 
are: 
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Scot' and. are diviſible, the eldeſt female heir has a certain pre- 


rogative, it is not ſo in a kingdom that is indiviſible 
there the neareſt heir of blood is preferable whenever 
the ſucceſſion opens. To this Baliol replied, that the 
claimants were in the court of their lord paramount 
and that he ought to give judgment in this caſe, as in 
the caſe of any other tenements, gy - on his 
crown, that is, by the common law and uſage of his 
kingdom, and no other. That by the laws and uſages of 
England, the eldeſt female heir is preferred in the ſuc- 
cellion to all inheritances, indiviſible as well as diviſible. 

3. It was urged by Bruce, that the manner of ſuc- 
ceſſion to the kingdom of Scotland in former times, 
made for his claim; for that the brother, as being near- 
eſt in degree, was wont to be preferred to the ſon of 
the deceaſed king. Thus, when Kenneth Macalpin 
died, his brother Donald was preferred to his ſon Con- 
ſtantine, and this was confirmed by ſeveral other au- 
thentic inſtances in the hiſtory of Scotland. Baliol 
anſwered, that if the brother was preferred to the ſon 
of the king, the example proved againſt Bruce; for 
that the ſ n, not the brother, was the neareſt in degree. 


— lineally deſcended from the eldeſt ſiſter, was pre- Scotland. 
e 


rable to the nearer in degree iſſuing from the ſecond 
ſiſter. In conſequence of this, Bruce was excluded 
from the ſucceſſion ; upon which he entered a claim for 
one third of the kingdom: but 8 baffled in this al- 
ſo, the kingdom of Scotland being determined an indi- 
viſihle ſee, Edward ordered John Baliol to have ſeiſin 
of Scotland; with this caveat, however, © That this 
judgment ſhould not impair his claim to the property of 
Scotland.” 


8 

After ſo many diſgraceful and humiliating conceſ- Who iz 

ſions on the part of the Scots, John Baliol was crown- <rowned at 
ed king at Scone on the > November 1292 3 and one. 


finiſhed the ceremony by doing homage to the king of 
England. All bis ſubmiſſions, however, could not 
ſatisfy Edward, as long as the leaſt ſhadow of indepen- 


dence remained to Scotland. A citizen of Berwick 


appealed from a ſentence of the Scots judges appointed 
by Edward, in order to carry his cauſe into England. 
Bat this was oppoſed by Baliol, who pleaded a promiſe 
made by the Engliſh monarch, that he ſhould “ ob- 
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ſerve the laws and uſages of Scotland, and not with-Hanghty 
| He admitted, that after the death of Malcolm III. his draw any cauſes from Scotland into his Engliſh courts.” behaviour 
| brother uſurped the throne ; but he contended, that Edward replied, that it belonged to him to hear the of Edward. 


N the ſon of Malcolm complained to his liege lord the 


king of England, who diſpoſſeſſed the uſurper, and 
placed the ſon of Malcolm on the throne ; that after 
the death of that fon the brother of Malcolm III. again 
uſurped the throne ; but the king of England again 
diſpoſſeſſed him, and raiſed Edgar, the ſecond ſon of 
Malcolm, to the ſovereignty. 

4. Bruce pleaded, that there are examples in other 
countries, particularly in Spain and Savoy, where the 
jon of the ſecond daughter excluded the grandſon of 
the eldeſt daughter. 5 
trom foreign countries are of no importance; for that 
according to the laws of England and Scotland, where 
kings reign by ſucceſſion in the direct line, and earls and 
barons ſucceed in like manner, the iſſue of the younger 
tilter, although nearer in degree, excludes not the iſſue 
of the eldeſt ſiſter, although more remote; but the ſuc- 
ee on continues in the direct line. | 

5. Bruce pleaded, that a female ought not to reign, 
as being incapable of governing : That at the death 
of Alexander III. the mother of Baliol was alive ; and 
as the could not reign, the kingdom devolved upon him, 
as being the neareſt male heir of the blood royal. But 
to this Baliol replied, that Bruce's argument was in- 
conſiſtent with his claim: for that if a female ought 
not to reign, Iſabella the mother of Bruce ought not, 
nor mult Bruce himſelf claim through her. Beſides 
Bruce himſelf had ſworn fealty to a female, the maiden 


aliol anſwered, that examples. 


complaints made againſt his own miniſters; and con- 
cluded with aſſerting his right, not only to try Scots 
cauſes in England, but to ſummon the king of Scot- 
land, if neceſſary, to appear before him in perſon. Ba- 
liol had not ſpirit to reſiſt ; and therefore ſigned a 
moſt diſgraceful inſtrument, by which he declared, that 
all the obligations which Edward had come under were 
already fulfilled, and therefore that he diſcharged them 
all. 

Edward now thought proper to give Baliol ſome 
marks of his favour, the moſt remarkable of which was 
giving him ſeiſin of the Iſle of Man; but it ſoon ap- 
peared that he intended to exerciſe his rights of ſupe- 
riority in the moſt provoking manner. firit in- 
ſtance was in the caſe of Malcolm earl of Fife, This 
nobleman had two ſons, Colban his heir, and another 
who is conſtantly mentioned in hiſtory by the family- 
name of Macduff.—It is ſaid, that Malcolm put Mac- 
duff in poſſeſſion of the lands of Reres and Crey. Mal- 
colm died in 1266; Colban his ſon, in 1270; Dun- 
can the ſon of Colban, in 1288, To this laſt earl, his 
ſon Duncan, an infant, ſucceeded. During the non- 
age of this Duncan, grand-nephew of Macduff, Wil- 
liam biſhop of St Andrew's, guardian of the earldom, 
diſpoſſeſſed Macduff, He complained to Edward; who 
having ordered his cauſe to be tried, reſtored him again 
to poſſeſſion. Matters were in this ſtate when Baliol 
held his firſt parliament at Scone, 10th February 1292. 


38 of Norway | There Macduff was cited to anſwer for having taken 
Judgment The arguments being thus ſtated on both ſides, Ed- poſſeſſion of the lands of Reres and Crey, which were 
Oe rug ward demanded an anſwer from the council as to the in poſſeſſion of the king ſince the death of the laſt earl 
1%, merits of the competitors. He alſo put the following of Fife. As his defences did not ſatisfy the court, he 

6 queſtion to them: By the laws and uſages of both was condemned to impriſonment ; but an action was re- 
kingdoms, does the iſſue of the eldeſt ſiſter, though more ſerved to him againſt Duncan, when he ſhould come of 
remote in one degree, exclude the iſſue of the ſecond age, and againſt his heirs. In all this defence, it is 
ſiſter, though nearer in one degree? or ought the near- ſurpriſing that Macduff ſhould have omitted his ſtrong- 
er in one degree, iſſuing from the ſecond ſiſter, to ex- eſt argument, viz. that the regents, by Edward's au- 
clude the more remote in one degree iſſuing from the thority, had put him in poſſeſſion, and that Baliol had 
eldeſt filter? To this it was anſwered unanimouſly, ratified all things under Edward's authority. How- 
That by the laws and ufages of both kingdoms, in ever, as ſoon as be was ſet at liberty, he petitioned Ba- 


every heritable ſucceſſion, the more remote in one de- liol for a rehearing; but this being refuſed, he appealed 
4 | - to 
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SE 60 Edward, who ordered Baliol ts appear before him in 
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perſon on the 25th of March 1293: but as Baliol did 
not obey this order, he ſummoned him again to ap- 
pear on the 14th of October. In the mean time the 


liol to ap- Englith parhament drew up certain fanding orders in 
pow before cafes of appeal from the king of Scots; all of which 
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were harſh and captious. One of thefe regulations 
provided, „that no excuſe of abſence ſhould ever be 
received either from the appellant, or the king of Scot- 
land reſpondent ; but that the parties might have coun- 
ſel if they demanded it.“ 


Though Baliol had not the courage to withſtand the 


ſecond fummons of Edward, he behaved with confider- 
able reſolution ar the trial. The cauſe of Macduff being 
come on, Edward aſked Baliol what he had to offer in 
his own defence; to which he replied, « I am king 
ot Scotland. To the complaint of Macduff, or to 
onght elſe reſpeting my HT (36th I dare not make 
anfwer without the advice of my people.” Edward 
affected ſurpriſe at this refuſal, after the ſubmiſfions 
which Baliol had already made him; but the latter 
ſteadily replied, © In matters reſpecting my kingdom, I 
neither dare nor can anſwer in this place, without the 
advice of my people.” Edward then defired him to 
aſk a further adjournment, that he might adviſe with 
the nation. But Baliol, perceiving that his doing fo 
would imply an acquieſcence in Edward's right of re- 
quiring his perſonal attendance on the Englith courts, 
made anfwer, That he would neither aſk a longer 
day, nor conſent to an adjournment.” t was theti re- 
ſolved by the parliament of England, that the king of 
Scotland had offered no defence; that he had made 
evaſive and diſreſpe&fal anſwers : and that he was guil- 
ty of manifeſt contempt of the court, arid of open dif- 
obedience, To make recompenſe to Macduff for his 
impriſonment, he was ordered damages from the king 
of Scots, to be taxed by the court; aud it was alſo 
determined that Edward ſhould inquire, according to 
the uſages of the country, whether Macduff recovered 
the tenements in queſtion by end mn ig of the Kings 
court, and whether he was diſpollefſed by the king of 
Scots, It was alſo refolved, that the three principal 


caſtles of Scotland, With the towns wherein they were 


fituated, and the royal juriſdiction thereof, ſhould be 
taken into the cuſtody of the king, and there remain 
until the king of Scots ſhould make ſatisfaction for his 
contempt and diſobedience. But, before this judgment 
was publicly intimated, Baliol addreſſed Edward in the 
following words: “ My lord, I am your liege man for 
the kingdom of Scotland; that, whereof you Have late- 
ly treated; reſpects my p&ple no lefs than myſelf: I 
therefore pray you to delay it until I have conſulted 
my people, leſt I be farpriſed through want of ad- 


vice : They who are now with me, neither will nor dare 


adviſe me in abſentee of the reſt of my kingdom: After 
J have adviſed with them, I will in * firſt parliament 
after Eaſter report the reſult, and do to you what 1 
ought.” | 
Fo conſequence of this addreſs, Edward, with conſent 
of Macduff, ſtopped all proceedings till the day after 
the feaſt of Trinity 1294. But before this term Ed- 
ward was obliged to ſuſpend all proceedings againlt the 
Scots, by a war which broke out with France. In a 
arliament held this year by Edward, the king of Seot- 
nd appeared, and conſented to yield up the whole re- 
Vol. XVI. 
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venues of his Engliſh eſtates for three years to ail 
Edward againſt his enemy, He was alſo requeſted and 
orderrd by Edward to extend an embargo laid upon 
the Engliſh veſſels all over Scotland; and this en.bargo 
to endure until the king of England's further pleaſure 
ſhould be known. He alſo requeſted him to ſend ſome 
troops for an expedition into Gaſcony, and required 
the preſence and aid of ſeveral of the Scottiſh barons 
for the ſame 47 town The Scots, however, eluded the 
commands o 
not bring any conſiderable force into the field ; and, 
unable to bear his tyranny any longer, they negociated 
an alliance with Philip king of France. Having aſ- 
ſembled a parliament at Scone, they prevailed upon Ba- 
liol to diſmiſs all the Engliſhmen whom he maintained 
at his court. They then appointed a committee of 
twelve, four biſhops, four earis, and four barons, by 
whoſe advice every thing was to be regulated ; and, if 
we may credit the Englith hiſtorians, they watched the 
conduct of Baliol himſelf, and detained Em in a kind 
of honourable captivity. However, they could not pre- 
vent him ſrom delivering up the caſtles of Berwick, 
Roxburgh, and Jedburgh, to the biſhop of Carliſle ; in 
whole cuſtody they were to remain during the war be- 
tween England and France, as à pledge of his alle- 

iance. Notwithſtanding this, Baliol concluded the 
alliance with Philip ; by which it was ſtipulated, that 
the latter ſhould give in marriage the eldeſt daughter ot 
the count of Anjou to Baliol's ſon z and it was alſo 
provided, that Baliok ſhould not marry again without 
the conſent of Philip, The king of Scotland engaged 
to aſſiſt Philip in his wars at his own expence, and with 
his whole power, eſpecially if Edward invaded France; 
and Philip on his part engaged to aſſiſt Scotland, in 
caſe of an Engliſh invaſion, either by making 4 diver- 
ſion, ox by ſending ſuccours. | 

Puffed up with the hopes of afliffatice from France, 

the Scots invaded Cumberland with a mighty army, 
and laid ſiege to Carliſle. The men abandoned the 
place; but the women mounted the walls, and drove 
the aſſfailants from the attack. Another incurſion into 
Northumberland proved almoſt as diſgraceful. Their 
whole exploits conſiſted in burning a nunnery at Lame- 
ley, and a monaſtery at Corebridge, though dedicated 
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to their patron St Andrew; but having attempted to 


ſtorm the caſtle of Harbottle, they were repulſed with 
loſs. - In the mean time Edward, with an army equal 
in number to that of the Scots, but much ſuperior on 
account of its diſcipline, invaded the eaſt coaſt ot Scot- 
land. Berwick had either not been delivered according 
to promiſe, or had been reſumed by the Scots, and was 
nw defended by a numerous garriſon. Edward aſſault- 
ed it by ſea and land. The ſhips which began the a:. 
tack were all either bürnt or diſabled; but Edward 
having led on his army in perſon, took the place by 
ſtorm, and cruelly butchered the inhabitants, to the 
number of 8000, without diſtinction of ſex or age. In 
this town there was a building called the Ned. ball, 
which certain Flemings poſſeſſed by the tenure of de- 
fending it at all times againſt the king of England. 
Thirty of theſe maintained their ground for a whole 
day aganlt the Engliſh army; but at night the build- 
ing being ſet on fire, all of them periſhed in the flames. 
The ſame day the caſtle capitulated ; the garriſon, con- 
ſiſting of 2660 men, ne” out with all the honours 
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war, after having ſworn never to bear arms agaiaſt 
the mean time, Baliol, by the advice of his par- 


nunc iatien liament, ſolemnly and * renounced his allegiance 
e 


of his alle- to Edward, ſending th 


e to 
land. 


© king of Scot 
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lowing declaration. | 
« To the magnificent prince, Edward, by the grace 
of God, King of England; John, by the ſame grace, 
and. 

« Whereas you, and others of your kingdom, you 
ignorant, or having cauſe of ignorance, by 
your violent power, have notoriouſly and frequently 
done grievous and intolerable injuries, contempts, griev- 
ances, and ſtrange damages againſt us, the liberties 
of our kingdom, and agamſt God and juſtice ; citing 
us, at your pleaſure, upon every flight ſuggeſtion, out 
of our kingdom ; unduly vexing us ; ſeizing our caltles, 
lands, and poſſeſſions, in your kingdom; unjuſtly, and 
for no fault of ours, taking the goods of our ſubjects, 
as well by ſea as land, and carrying them into your 


kingdom ; killing our merchants, and others of our 


kingdom; carrying away our ſubjects and impriſoning 
them: For the reformation of which things, we ſent 
our meſſengers to you, which remain not only unxedreſſ- 
ed, but there is every day an addition of worſe things 
to them ; for now you are come with a great army 


upon the borders, for the diſinheriting us, and the in- 


habitants of our kingdom; and, proceeding, have in- 
humanly committed ſlaughter, burnings, and violent 
invaſions, as well by ſea as land : We not being able to 
ſuſtain the ſaid injuries, grievances, and damages any 
longer, nor to remain in your fealty or homage, extort- 
ed by your violent oppreſſion, we reſtore them to you, 
for ourſelf, and all the inhabitants of our kingdom, as 
well for the lands we hold of you in your kingdom, as 
for your pretended government over us.” ] 

Edward was preſented with this renunciation by the 
hands of the intrepid Henry abbot of Aberbrothwick ; 
and as it was favourable to his political views, he re- 
ceived it rather with contempt than anger. The 
fooliſh traitor,” ſaid he to the abbot, « fince he will 
not come to us, we will go to him.” The abbot had 
been perſuaded by his enemies, of whom he had many 
in Scotland, to preſent this letter, in hopes that Ed- 
ward would have put him to death ; but he had ad- 
dreſs enough to eſcape ſafe out of his hands, without 
receiving any other anſwer. 


Though this ſcheme of renunciation had been con; Scotland, 
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certed ſome time before, the declaration was not ſent 


to Edward till after the taking of Berwick. The fate 
of Scotland, however, after it, was ſoon decided. The 
Earl of March had taken part with Edward, but the 


counteſs betrayed his caſtle of Dunbar into the hands of 
the Scots. Edward ſent a choſen body of troops to re- 


cover the place. The whole force of Scotland oppoſed The 5cots 
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them on the heights above Dunbar; but leaving their deſcnted a: 


advantageous poſt, and pouring down on their enemies 
in confuſion, 105 were diſperſed and defeated. * 
The caſtle of Dunbar ſurrendered at diſcretion ; that 
of Roxburgh followed the ſame example; the caſtle of 
Edinburgh ſurrendered after a ſhort ſiege ; and Stirling 
was abandoned. 'The Scots, in the mean time, were 
guilty of the greatelt extravagances. . During the ſhort 
interval between the loſs of Berwick and the defeat at 
Dunbar, an order was made for expelling all the Engliſh 
eccleſialtics who held benefices in England; all the 
partizans of England, and all neutrals, were declared 
traitors, and their eſtates confiſcated. But the great 
ſucceſſes of Edward ſoon put an end to theſe impotent 


acts of fury. Baliol was obliged to implore the mercy Baliol ſub- 


Diveſted of his royal ornaments, => 2 


of the conqueror. | 
and bearing a white rod in his hand, he performed a 
moſt humiliating penance ; conſeſſing, that by evil and 
falſe counſel, and through his own fimplicity, he had 
8 offended his jo lord. He recapitulated 
is various tranſgreſſions, in concludin 
with France while at enmity with England ; in con- 
tracting his ſon with the niece of the French king; in 
renouncing his fealty ; in attacking the Engliſh terri- 
tories, and in reſiſting Edward. He acknowledged 
the juſtneſs of the Engliſh invaſion and conqueſt ; and 
therefore he, of his own free conſent, reſigned Scotland, 
its people, and their homage, to his liege-lord Edward, 
2d July 1296. | 1 
The king of England purſued his conqueſts, the 
barons everywhere crowding in to ſwear 2 to him, 
and renounce their allegiance with France. 


ward; and, as an evidence of his having made an abſo- 
lute conqueſt of Scotland, he carried off from Scone 
the wooden chair.in which the kings were wont to be 


unbar, 


— 
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His jour- Scotland 
ney ended at Elgin, from whence he returned ſouth. ſubdued. 


crowned, This chair had for its bottom the fatal tone = 


regarded as the national palladium (v). Some of the 
| charters 


— uw. 


( D © This ſtone is thus deſcribed by W. Hemingford, T. i. p. 37. © Apud monaſterium de Scone poſitus 
erat lapis pergrandis in eccleſia Dei, juxta magnum altare, concavus quidem ad modum rotundæ cathedre conſectus, 


in quo futuri reges loco quaſi coronationis ponebantur ex more. 


Rege itaque novo in lapide poſito, miſſarum 


ſolemnia incepta peraguntur, et præterquam in elevatione ſacri dominici corporis, ſemper lapidatus, manſit.“ 
And again, T. i. p. 100. ** In redeundo per Scone, præcepit tolli et Londomiis cariari, /apidem illum, in quo, ut 
ſupra dictum eſt, Reges Scotorum ſolebant poni loco coronationis ſuæ et hoc in ſignum regni conguęſti et reſignati.” 
Wallingham mentions the uſe to which Edward put this ſtone: Ad Weſtmonaſterium tranſtulit illum, jubens 
inde fieri celebrantium cathedram ſacerdotum.” This account of the fatal flone is here tranſcribed, that it may 
be compared with the appearance of the ſtone that now bears its name at Weſtminſter. | 
Fordun has preſerved the ancient rbymes concerning it; L. xi. c. 25. 
« Hic rex fic totam Scotiam fecit ſibi notam, 
ui fine menſura tulit inde jocalia plura, 

Et pariter lapidem, Scotorum quem fore ſedem 

Regum decrevit ſatum ; quod fic inolevit, 

Ni fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 


Invexient lapid:m, regnare tenentur ibidem.” 
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8cotlan®. charters belonging to the abbey were carried off, and 
— — the ſcals torn from others: which,” ſays Lord Hailes, 


« is the only well · vouched example which I have found 
of any outrage on private property committed by Ed- 
ward's army. It is mentioned in a charter of Robert I. 
and we may be aſſured that the outrage was not dimi- 
niſhed in the relation.“ 

On the 28th of Auguſt 1296, Edward held a par- 
liament at Berwick, where he received the fealty of 
the clergy and laity of Scotland, It is faid, that 
while the Engliſh monarch was employed in the conqueſt 
of Scotland, he had promiſed the ſovereignty to Robert 
Brace, lord of Annandale, in order to ſecure his fideli- 
ty 3\ but being put in mind of his promiſe, he anſwer- 
ed, Have I no other buſineſs but to conquer king- 
doms for you?“ Bruce filently retired, and paſſed his 
days in obſcurity. Among thoſe who profeſſed their 
allegiance at this parliament was Robert Bruce the 
younger, earl of Carrick. After this, Edward took 
the moit effeftual methods of ſecuring Eis new con- 
queſt. He ordered the eſtates of the chevy to be re- 
ſtored ; and having received the fealty of the widows 
of many of the Scottiſh barons, he put them in poſſeſ- 
ſion of their jointure-lands, and even made a decent 
proviſion for the wives of many of his priſoners. Yet, 
though in every thing he behaved with great modera- 
tion towards the Scots, he committed the government 
of certain diſtricts, and of the chief caſtles in the ſouth 
of Scotland, to his Engliſh ſubjects, of whoſe fidelity 
and vigilance he thought himſelf aſſured. In order to 
conciliate the affections of the clergy, he granted to 
the Scottiſh biſhops, for ever, the privilege of bequea- 
thing their effects by will, in the ſame manner as that 
privilege was enjoyed by the archbiſhops and biſhops of 
England. In honour of the “ glorious Confeſſor St 
Cuthbert,” he gave to the monks of Durham an annual 
penſion of 40 pounds, payable out of the revenues of 
Scotland, by the tenure of maintaining, before the 
{brine of the ſaint, two wax-tapers of 20 pounds weight 
each, and of diſtributing twice a-year one penny each 
to 3000 indigent perſons. At laſt, having ſettled every 
thing, as he thought, in tranquillity, he departed for 
England, with all the pride of a conqueror. 

The tranquillity eſtablithed by Edward, however, was 
of ſhort duration, The government of Scotland at that 
time required many qualities which Edward's vicege- 
rents had not. Warrenne, earl of Surry, who had been 
appointed governor, took up his abode in England, on 
pretence of recovering his health. Creſſingham, the 
treaſurer, was a voluptuous, proud, and ſelfiſh eceleſiaſ- 
tic; while Ormeſby the juſticiary was hated for his ſe- 
verity. Under theſe officers the adminiſtration of Ed- 
ward became more and more feeble; bands of robbers 
infeſted the highways, and the Engliſh government was 
univerſally deſpiſed. At this critical moment aroſe Sir 
William Wallace, the hero ſo much celebrated in Scot- 
tiſh fables, and by which indeed his real exploits are ſo 
much obſcured, that it is difficult to give an authentic 
relation of them. The molt probable account is, that 
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he was the yonnger ſon of a gentleman (Wallace of Scotland. 
Ellerflie) in the neighbourhood of Paiſley. Having 


been outlawed for ſome offence (generally ſuppoſed to 
have been the killing of an Englithman), he aſſociated 
with a few companions, of fortunes equally deſperate 
with his own, Wallace himſelf was endowed with 
great ſtrength and courage, and an active and ambitious 
ſpirit ; and by his affability, eloquence, and wiſdom, he 
maintained an authority over the rude and undiſciplined 
multitudes who flocked to his ſtandard. In May 1297, 
he began to infeſt the Engliſh quarters; and being ſuc- 
ceſsful in his predatory incurſions, his party became 
more numerous, and he was joined by Sir William 
Douglas. With their united forces, theſe two allies 
attempted to ſurpriſe Ormeſby the juſticiary, while he 
held his courts at Scone ; but he ſaved himſelf by a 
precipitate flight. After this the Scots roved over the 
whole country, aſſaulted caſtles, and maſſacred the 
Engliſh. Their party was joined by many perſons of 
rank; among whom were Robert Wiſheart biſhop of 
Glaſgow, the Steward of Scotland and his brother 
Alexander de Lindſay, Sir Richard Lundin, and Sir 
Andrew Moray of Bothwell. Young Bruce would 
have been a vaſt acceflion to the party; for he poſſeſſed” 
all Carrick and Annandale, ſo that his territories reach- 
ed from the frith of Clyde to Solway, But the war- 
dens of the weſtern marches of England ſuſpected his 
fidelity, and ſummoned him to Carliſle. He obeyed, 
and made oath on the conſecrated hoſt, and on the 
ſword of Becket, to be faithful and vigilant in the cauſe 
of Edward ; and to prove bis ſincerity he invaded with 
fire and ſword the eſtate of Sir William Douglas, and 
carried off his wife and children. However, he inſtant- 
ly repented of what he had done: I truſt (ſaid he), 
that the pope will abſolve me from an extorted oath ;” 
on which he abandoned Edward and joined the Scot- 
tiſh army. 

All this time Edward was in France, not in the leaſt 
ſuſpeQing an inſurrection among people whom he ima- 
gined he had thoroughly ſubdued. As ſoon as he re- 
ceived the intelligence, he ordered the earl of Surry to 
ſuppreſs the rebels ; but he declining the command of 
the army himſelf on account of his health, reſigned it 


to his nephew, Lord Henry Percy. A great army, Difſenfions 
ſome ſay no fewer than 40,000 men, was now aſſembled, of the 
with which Percy marched againſt the Scots. He Scots. 


found them encamped at Irwin, with a lake in their 
front, and their flanks ſecured by entrenchments, ſo 
that they could not be attacked without the utmoſt 
danger. The Scots, however, ruined every thing by 
their diſſenſions. Wallace was envied on account of his 
accompliſhments, which had raiſed his reputation above 
the other officers, whoſe birth and circumſtances were 
higher than his, His companions accordingly became 
jealous, and began to ſuggeſt, that an oppoſition to the 
Engliſh could only be productive of farther national de- 
ſtruction. Sir Richard Lundin, an officer of great rank, 
formed a party againſt Wallace, and went over to Ed- 
ward with all his followers. He attempted to juſtify 

5B 2 his 


This was the ſtone which Gathelus ſent from Spain with his ſon when he invaded Ireland, which king Fergus 
won in Ireland, brought over with him, and placed at Scone. As the moſt proper authority for a ſtory of this 
nature, ſee Ads of Sir William Wallace, by Blind Harry, B. i. c. 4. | 
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his treachery, by ſaying, “ I will remain no longer of the e 
a party WW, jance with 1tfelf “ without conſi- liſh arm] approached 
ged the citizens of Dundee, under the pain of death, to 
continue the blockade of the calle, haſtened with all 
his troops to guard the important paſſage of the Forth 
and encamped behind à rifing ground in the neighbour- 


dering chat he himfelf, agd his party, were partly the 
occaſion of that variance. Other leaders entered into 
a negociation with the Engliſh. Bruce, the Steward 
3 is brother Alexander de Lindeſay, and Sir Wil- 
9 5 Douglas, acknowledged their offences, and made 
ſubmiſſions to Edward for themſelves and their adhe- 
rents. ; 

| This ſcandalous treaty ſeems to have been negociated 
by the biſhop of Glaſgow, and their recantation is re- 


en: ereas we, with the commons of our country, 
id riſe in arm againſt our lord Edward, and againlt 

his territories of Scotland and Galloway, 
did burn, flay, and commit divers robþerics ; we there- 
fore, in our own name, and in the name of all our ad- 
herents, agree to make every reparation and atonement 


that ſhall be required by our ſovereign lord ; reſerving. 


always what is contained in a waſting which we have 
procured from Sir Henry Percy and Sir Robert Clif- 
ford, commanders of the Engliſh forces; at Irvine, 


« Eſcrit a Sire Willaume ;” the meaning of which lord 
Hailes ſuppoſes to be, that the barons 
Sir William Wallace their having made terms of accom- 
modation for themſelves and their party. 
Edward accepted the ſubmiſſion of the Scottiſh ba- 
rons who had been in arms, and granted liberty to thoſe 
whom he had made priſoners in the courſe of the former 
year, on condition that they ſhould ſerve him in his wars 
againſt France. The inconſtancy of Bruce, however, 
was ſo great, that acknowledgments of ſubmiſſion or 
oaths of fealty were not thought ſufficiently binding on 
him; for which reaſon the biſhop of Glaſgow, the Stew- 
ard, and Alexander de Lindeſay, became ſureties for 
his loyalty and good behaviour, until he ſhould deliver 
his daughter Marjory as an hoſtage. . RR 
Wallace alone refuſed to be concerned in theſe ſhame- 
ſul ſubmiſſions ; and, with a few reſolute followers, re- 
ſolved to ſubmit to every calamity rather than give up 


the liberty of his country. The barons had undertaken 


to procure his ſubmiſſion as well as their own; but find- 
ing that to be impoſſible, the biſhop of Glaſgow and Sir 
William Douglas voluntarily ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
ſoners to the Engliſh. Edward, however, aicribed this 
voluntary ſurrender, not to any honourable motive, but 
to treachery. He aſſerted, that Wiſheart repaired to 
the caſtle of Roxburgh under pretence of yielding him- 


{elf up, but with the concealed purpoſe of forwing a 


conſpiracy in order to betray that caſtle to the Scots; 
and in proof of this, Edward appealed to intercepted 
letters of Wiſheart. On the other hand, Wallace, afſ- 
cribing the biſhop's conduct to traiterous pulillanimity, 
plundered his houſe, and carried off his family captives. 

Immediately after the defection of the barons at 
Irvine, Wallace with his band of detetmined followers 
attacked the rear of the Engliſh army, and plundered 
their baggage ; but was obliged to retire, with the 
toſs of 1000 men. He then found himſelf deſerted by 
almoſt all the men of eminence and property, His ar- 


my; however, increaſed conſiderably by the acceſſion of 


numbers of inferior rank, and he again began to act on 


i 
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icling. Wallace, having cbar- 


hood of the abbey of Cambuſkenngth. Brian Firtz-Al- 


lan had been appointed governor. of Scotland by Ed- 


ward; but Warenne, who waited the arrival of his ſuc- 
ceſlor, remained with the army. . Imagining that Wal- 
lace might be induced by fait means to lay down his 
arms, he diſpatched two trjars to the Scottiſh camp, 
with terms of capitulation. Return,” ſaid Wallace, 
and tell your maſters, that we came not here to treat 
but to aſſert our right, and to ſet Scotland free. Let 
them advance, they will find us prepared.” 


againſt the abſurdity of making a numerous army paſs 
by a long narrow bridge in preſence of the enemy. He 
told them, that the Scots would attack them hefore 


I, commander they could form on the plain to the north of the bridge, 
gth July 1297.” To this inſtrument was ſubjoined, 


and thus certainly defeat tbem : at the ſame time he of- 
fered to, ſhow them a ford, which having croſſed with 
500 horſe, and a choſen detachment of intantry, he pro- 
poled to come round upon the rear of the enemy, and 
by this diverſion facilitate the operatioas of the main 
hody. But this propoſal being rejected, the Engliſh 
army began to paſs over; which was no ſogner perceived 
by Wallace, than he ruſhed down upon them, and 
broke them in a moment. Creſſingham the treaſurer 
was killed, and many thouſands were flain on the field, 
or drowned in their flight. The loſs of the Scots would 
have been inconſiderable, had it not been for that of Sir 
Andrew Moray, the intimate friend and companian 
allace, who was mortally wounded in the engagement. 


The Scots are ſaid to have treated the dead body of 


Creſſingham with the utmoſt indignity; to have flead 
him, and cut his ſkin into pieces, which they divided 
among themſelves; while others tell us, they uſed it for 
making girths, and ſaddles. | 

The victory at Stirling was followed by the ſurren- 
der of Dundee caflle, and other places of ſtrength in 
Scotland ; at the ſame time the Scots took poſſeſſion of 
Berwick, which the Eaglith had evacuated. But as a 
famine now took place in Scotland by the bad ſeaſons 
aud miſeries of war, Wallace marched with his whole 
army into England, that he might in ſme meaſure re- 
lieve the neceſlities of his, countrymen by plundering 
the enemy. This expedition laſted three, weeks, during 
which time the whole tract of country. from Cacker- 
mouth and Carlifle to the gates of Newcaſtle was laid 


Waſte with all the fury of revenge and rapacity; though 


Wallace endeayoured as far as poſſible, to repreſs the 
licentiouſneſs of his ſoldiers. | 

In 1298, Wallace aſſumed the title of Governor 
of Scotland, in name of king John, and by conſent. 
of the Scottiſh nation ;?* but in what manner this. 
office was obtained, is now in a great meaſure unknown. 
In a parliament which be convoked at Perch, he was 
confirmed in his authority; and under this title he con- 
ferred the conſtabulary of Dundee on Alexander ſur- 
named Skrimpequr and his heirs, on account of his faith- 
fal aid in beaxing the royal ſtandard of Scotland. This 


was informed that the Bug - Scotland. 
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be led on to battle. Sir Richard Lundin remonſtrated f. 
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gion of the Scottiſh nobility, 2gth March 1298. 
rom this period, however, we may date the very great 
Jealouſy which took place between Wallace and the no- 
bles who pretended to be of his party. His elevation 
wounded their pride; bis great ſervices reproached their 
inactivity in the public cauſe ; and thus the counſels of 
Scotland were perplexed with diſtruſt and envy, when 
almoſt its very exiſtence depended on unanimity. 


In June 1298, Edward, who had all this time been 


in Flanders, returned to England, and ſummoned the 
Scottiſh barons, under pain ot rebellion, to attend him 
in parliament ; and, on their diſobeying his ſummons, 
he advanced with bis army towards Scotland. His 
main force, commanded by himſelf, aſſembled at Ber- 
wick; but a body of troops, under the earl of Pem- 
broke, baving landed in the north of Fife, were de- 
feated with great loſs by Wallace, on the 12ch of June. 
The ſame month Edward invaded Scotland by the way 
of the eaſtern borders, No place reſiſted bim except 
the caſtle of Dirleton. After a reſolute defence, it ſur- 
rendered to Anthony Beck, biſhop of Durham. 

Meanwhile the Scots were aſſembling all their ſtrength 
in the interior part of the country. Few barons of emi- 
nence repaired. to the national ſtandard, They whoſe 
names are recorded, were John Comyn of Badenoch, 
the younger ; Sir John Stewart of Bonkill, brother to, 
The Steward; Sir John Graham of Abercorn; and: 
Macduff, the grand-uncle of the young earl of Fife, — 
Robert Bruce again acceded to the Scottith party ; and 
with his followers guarded the important caltle of Air, 

hich kept the communication open with Galloway, 
Argolſbrs and the iſles. 

Phe aim of Edward was to penetrate into the weſt, 
and there to terminate the war. He appointed a fleet, 
with proviſions, to proceed to the frith af Clyde, and 
await his arrival in thoſe parts. This precaution was 
abſolutely neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of his numerous 
army in a country impoveriſhed and walte. 

Waiting for accounts of the arrival of his fleet, he 
eſtabliſhed his head-quarters at Templeliſton, between 
Edinburgh and Linlithgow. 

A dangerous inſurrection aroſe in his camp. He 
had beſtowed a donative of wine among his ſfoldiexs; 
they became intoxicated.; a national quarrel euſued.— 
In this tumult the Welch flew 18 Englith eccleſiaſtics. 
The Engliſh horſemen rode in mg the Welch, and 
revenged this outrage with great ſlaughter. The Welch 
in diſguſt ſeparated themſelves from the army. It was 
reported to Edward, that they had mutinied, and gone 
over to the Scots: I care not,” ſaid Edward, dil- 
ſembling the danger; let my enemies go ard join my 
enemies; Itruſt that in one day I thall chaſtiſe them all.” 

Edward was now placed in molt critical cucum- 
ſtances. As the fleet with proviſious had been de:ained 
by contrary winds, he could not. venture to advance, 
neither could he ſubſiſt any longer in his pretent quar- 
ters. To retreat would have ſullied the glory of his 
arms, and expoſed him to the obloquy and murmurs of 
a diſcontented people. Vet he ſubmitted, to this hard 
neceflity, Abandoning every proſpect of ambition and 
revenge, he commanded his azmy to return to the ealt- 
ern borders. At that moment intelligence arrived that 


the Scots were advanced to Falkirk. 
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Edward inſtantly marched againſt them. His army Scotland. 


lay that night in the fields. 
the ground, his war- horſe ſtruck him and broke two of 
bis ribs. The alarm aroſe, that the king was wounded. 
They who knew not the cauſe, repeated the cry, © The 
king is wounded ; there is treaſon in the camp; the ene- 
my is upon us.” Edward mounted on horſeback, and 
by his preſence diſpelled the panic. With a fortitude 
of ſpirit ſuperior to pain, he 
break of day, the Scottiſh army was deſcried, forming 
on a ſtony field at the fide of a ſmall eminence in the 
neighbourhood of Falkirk. 

Wallace ranged his infantry in four bodies of a cir- 
cular form. The archers, commanded by Sir John 
Stewart, were placed in the intervals. The horſe, 
amounting to no more than a thouſand, were at ſome 
diſtance in the rear. On the front of the Scots lay a 
moraſs. Having drawn up his troops in this order, 
Wallace pleaſantly ſaid, Now I have brought you to 
the ring, dance according to your ſkill.” 

Edward placed his chief confidence in the numerous 
and formidable body of horſemen whom he had ſelected 
for the Scottiſh expedition. Theſe he ranged in three 
lines. The firſt was led by Bigot earl Marſhal, and. 
the earls of Hereford and Lincoln; the ſecond by the 
biſhop of Durham, having under him Sir Ralph Baſſet 
of Drayton ; the third, intended for a reſerve, was led 
by the king himſeif. No mention is made of the diſ- 
poſition of his infantry : it is probable that they were 
drawa up behind, to ſupport the cavalry, and to annoy 
the Scots with their arrows and other miffile wea- 
pons. 

Bigot, at the head of the firſt line, ruſhed on to the 
charge. He was checked by the moraſs, which in his 
impetuoſity he had overlooked. This obliged. him to 
incline to the ſolid ground on his left, towards the right 
flank of the Scottiſh army. The biſbop of Durham, 
who led the ſecond line, inclined to the right, turned. 
the moraſs, and advanced towards the lett flank of the 
Scottiſh army. He propoſed to halt till the reſerve 
ſhould advance. To mals, biſhop,” cried Baſſet, and. 
inſtautly charged. The ſhock of the Engliſh cavalry 
on each fide was violent, and gallantly witi{tood by the 
Scottiſh infantry ; but the Scottiſh cavalry, diimayed 
at the number and force cf the Engliſh men-at arms, 
immediately quitted the field, Stewart, while grvin 
orders to his archers, was thrown from his horſe and 
ſhin. His archers crowded round his body and periſh- 
ed with him. Often did the Engliſh (trive to force the 
Scottiſh circle. 
wood of ſpears,” as ane of their hittorians ſpeaks. 


While Edward ſlept on 
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repeated charges, the outermoſt ranks were brought to with great 
the ground. The Englith infantry inceſſantly galled Þughter, 


the Scots with {howers ot tones and arrows. Macduff 
and Sw John Graham fell. At length the Scots were 
broken by the numbers and weight of the Eugliſh ca- 
valry, and the rout became univerſal. 

The number of the Scots {lain in this battle mult have 
been very great. As is commonly the caſe, it is exag- 
gerated by the hiſtorians of the victors, aud reduced too 
low by the hiſtorians of the vanquiſhed. | 

On the ſide of the Engliſh the loſs was inconſiderable. 
The only perſons of note who fell were Brian le Jay, 


maſter of the Engliſh Templars, and the prior of Tor- 
| phichen 
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Scotland. phichen in Scotland, a knight of another order of reli - 
gious ſoldiery (). | | 

The Scots in their retreat burnt the town and caſtle 
of Stirling. Edward repaired the caſtle, and made it 


a place of arms. He then marched to the welt. At 
his approach, Bruce burnt the caſtle of Ayr, and re- 
tired. Edward would have purſued him into Carrick ; 


but the want of proviſions ſtepped his further r pager 
e of 


He turned into Annandale, took Bruce's c 
Lochmaben, and chen departed out of Scotland by 
the weſtern borders. | 

Here may be remarked the fatal precipitancy of the 
Scots. If they had ſtudied to protract the campaign, 
inſtead of hazarding a general action at Falkirk, they 
would have foiled the whole power of Edward, and re- 
duced him to the neceflity of an inglorious retreat. 

In 1299 Edward thought proper to releaſe John Ba- 
liol the unfortunate king of Scotland, whom he had 


kept cloſe priſoner ever ſince the year 1296. Before 


this time Baliol had uſed the moſt diſgraceful methods 
to recover his liberty. He had ſolemnly declared, that 
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to deliver him to the papal nuncio, “with full 
to the pope to diſpoſe of Baliol and his Engliſh eſtate.” 
In conſequence of which he was conveyed to Witſand, 
delivered to the nuncio in preſence of a notary and wit- 
neſſes, and a receipt taken for his perſon; Notwith- 
ſtanding this abje& ate, however, the Scots continued 
to own him for their king, and to aſſert their national 
independency. Tho? the misfortune at Falkirk had de- 


prived them of a very confiderable extent of territory, 


they were ſtill in poſſeſſion of the whole country beyond 
the Forth, as well as the county of Galloway. By 
eneral conſent William Lamberton biſhop of St An- 
rew's, Robert Bruce earl of Carrick, and John Cum- 
min the younger, were choſen guardians of Scotland in 
name of Baliol. Wallace at this time was reduced to 
the condition of a private man; nor had he any longer 
the command of the Scots armies, nor any ſhare in their 
councils, The new guardians undertook to reduce the 
caſtle of Stirling, 4 Edward prepared to defend it. 


The Scots poſted themſelves at the Torwood, and choſe 8 . 
their ground judiciouſly, ſo that Edward could ſcarce obliged to 
have raiſed the ſiege without diſlodging them; which retire. 


« he would never have any intercourſe with the Scots; 
that he had found them a falſe and treacherous people; 


and that he had reaſon to ſuſpe& them of an intention 
to poiſon him.” However, notwithſtanding all his pro- 


teſtations, Edward ſtill detained him in captivity ; but 
at laſt releaſed him at the mediation of the pope, though 


after a ſingular form: He ordered the governor of 


finding it impoſſible for him to do, he returned home 
in diſguſt. Next year he invaded Scotland on the weſt 
ſide, waſted Annandale, and reduced Galloway; but the 
Scots being now taught by experience to avoid a ge- 
neral action, choſe their poſts with ſuch ſkill, that 14. 
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() © This account of the action at Falkirk, extracted from Lord Hailes's Annals, is drawn, bis Lordſhip 
informs us, from the teſtimony of the Engliſh hiſtorians. *© They have done juſtice (he obſerves) to the courage 
and Readineſs of their enemies; while our hiſtorians repreſented their own countrymen as occupied in frivolous 
unmeaning conteſts, and, from treachery or reſentment, abandoning the public cauſe in the day of trial. | 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to recite all that has been ſaid on this ſubjet by our own writers 
from Fordun to Abercrombie. How Wallace, Stewart, and Comyny Felled on the punctilio of leading the 
van of an army which ſtood on the defenſive: How Stewart compared Wallace to an owl with borrowed 
feathers' : How the Scottiſh commanders, buſied in this frivolous altercation; had no leiſure to form their ar- 
my: How Comyn traiterouſly withdrew with 10,000 men: How Wallace, from reſentment, followed his ex- 
ample: How by ſuch diſaſtrous incidents, the Scottiſh army was enfeebled, and Stewart and his party aban- 
doned to deſtruction. Our hiſtories abound in traſh of this kind: There is ſcarcely one of our writers who has 
not produced an invective againſt Comyn, or an apology for Wallace, or a lamentation over the deſerted Stewart. 
What diſſenſions may have prevailed among the Scottiſh cammanders, it is impoſſible to know. It appears not 
to me that their diſſenſions had any influence on their conduct in the day of battle. The truth ſeems to be this: 
The Engliſh cavalry greatly exceeded the Scottiſh in numbers, were . infinitely better gquipped and more adroit N 
the Scottiſh cavalry were intimidated, and fled. Had they remained on the field, might have preſerved 
their honour ; but they never could have turned the chance of that day. It was natural, however, for ſuch of 
the infantry as ſurvived the engagement, to impute their diſaſter to the defection of the cavalry. National 
pride would aſcribe their flight to treachery rather than to puſillanimity. It is not improbable that Comyn 
commanded the cavalry : hence a report may have been ſpread, that Comyn betrayed his country ; this re 1 
has been embelliſhed by each ſucceſſive relator. When men are ſeized with a panic, their commander mul ale 
neceſſity, or will from prudence, accompany them in their flight. Earl Warrenne fled with his army from Stir- 
ling — 2 Pb Edward I. did not puniſh him as a traitor or a coward. . | 

„The tale of Comyn's treachery, and Wallace's ill-timed reſentment, may have gained credi hin 
pretty tale, and not improbable in itſelf : but it amazes me that the ſtory of the Ke 2099 of N 5 . 
after the battle of Falkirk ſhould have gained credit. I lay aſide the full evidence which we now poſſeſs, that 
Bruce was not, at that time, of the Engliſh party, nor preſent at the battle.” For it muſt be admitted that 
our hiſtorians knew nothing of thoſe circumſtances which demonſtrate the impoſſibility of the congreſs. But the 
wonder is, that men of ſound judgment ſhould not have ſeen the abſurdity of a long converſation between the 
commander of a flying army, and one of the leaders of a victorious army. When Fordun told the ſtory, he 
placed a * narrow but inacceſſible glenꝰ between the ſpeakers. Later hiſtorians have ſubſtituted the river ee 


in the place of the inacceſſible glen, and they make Bruce and Wallace talk acroſs iver li | 
declaimers from the pulpits in a ſchool of rhetoric.” e * river like two young 
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*cotland, ward could not penetrate farther ; and the ſame year 
= a truce was concluded with the Scots, to continue till 
na" Whitſunday 1301. £ | 

The crown This year a new competitor appeared for the crown 
of Scotland of Scotland. Boniface VIII. in a bull directed to Ed- 
claimed by ward, ayerred, that Scotland belonged anciently, and 
Pope Boni= did ſtill belong, to the holy ſee ; and ſupported his ex- 
a travagant claim by ſome ſtrange authorities; ſuch as, 
that Scotland had been miraculouſly converted by the 

relics of St Andrew: after which he. proceeded to ſhow 

the futility of Edward's pretenſions, and that Scotland 

never had any feudal dependence on England. He re- 

quired Edward to ſet at liberty all the Scottiſh eccle- 

naſtics, particularly Wiſheart biſhop of Glaſgow, and to 

remove his officers from the patrimony of the church : 

% But (added he) ſhould you have any pretenſions to 

the whole, or any part of Scotland, ſend your proctors 

to me within ſix months; I will hear and determine ac- 

cording to juſtice; I take the cauſe under my own pe- 

x15 culiar cognizance.“ 

His preten- This inter poſition of the pope had probably been 
ſions an- procured by Scottiſh emiſſaries at the court of Rome; 


—_— * but, however ridiculous his pretenſions might be, they 
. afforded matter of very ſerious conſideration to Edward. 


parliament. After ſpending a whole winter in deliberations, Edward 
and his parliament made ſeparate anſwers to the pope. 

The anſwer of the parliament was to the following pur- 

poſe: All England knows, that ever ſince the firſt 
eſtabliſhment of this kingdom, our kings have been 
liege-lords of Scotland. At no time has the king- 

dom of Scotland belonged to the church. In tem- 

porals, the kings of England are not amenable to 

the ſee of Rome. We have with one voice reſolved, 

that, as to temporals, the king of England is inde- 

pendent of Rome; that he ſhall not ſuffer his inde- 
pendency to be queſtioned ; and therefore, that he ſhall 

not ſend commiſſioners to Rome. Such is, and ſuch, 

we truſt in God, ever will be, our opinion. We do 

not, we cannot, we muſt not, permit our king to fol- 

low meaſures ſubverſive of that government which we 

116 Have ſworn to maintain, and which we will maintain.“ 

A ſhort The king entered into a more full refutation of the 


From thence he proceeded northward, according to Sei. 


ſome hiſtorians, as far as Caithneſs. He then returned — — 


towards the ſouth, and wintered in Dunfermline. In 


that place there was an abbey of the Benedictine or- 


der, a building ſo ſpacious, that, according to an 
Engliſh hiſtorian, three ſovereign princes with all their 
retinue might have been lodged conveniently within 
its precincts. Here the Scottiſh nobles ſometimes held 
their aſſemblies. The Engliſh ſoldiers utterly demo- 
liſhed this magnificent fabric. 

The only fortreſs that remained in the poſſeſſion of 
the Scots was the caſtle of Stirling, where Sir William 
Oliphant commanded. To protect this ſingle place of 
refuge, Comyn aſſembled all his forces. He poſted his 
army on the ſouth bank of the river, in the neighbour- 
hood of Stirling, there to make the laſt ſtand for the 
national liberty, The Scots fondly imagined, that 
Edward would attempt to force tke paſſage, as the 
impetuous Creſſingham had attempted in circumſtances 
not diſſimilar. But the prudence of Edward fruſtra- 
ted their expectations. Having diſcovered a ford at 
ſome diſtance, he croſſed the river at the head of his 
whole cavalry. The Scots gave way, and diſperſed 
themſelves. 
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All reſources but their own courage had long failed Capituls- 
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ion with 


them; that laſt reſource failed them now, and they Dr 


haſtened to conciliate the favour of the conqueror. 
Previous to this, Bruce had ſurrendered himſelf to 
John de St John, the Engliſh warden. Comyn and 
his followers now ſubmitted to Edward. They ſti- 
pulated for their lives, liberties, and eſtates : reſerving 
always to Edward the power of infliting pecuniary 
mulcts on them as he ſhould ſee fit. 

From the general conditions cf this capitulation, the 
following perſons were excepted : Wiſheart biſhop of 
Glaſgow, the Steward, Sir John Soulis, David de 
Grabam, Alexander de Lindeſay, Simon Fraſer, Tho- 
mas Bois, and Wallace. With reſpet to them, it was 
provided, that the biſhop of Glaſgow, the Steward, and 
Soulis, ſhould remain in exile for two years, and ſhould 
not paſs to the north of Trent; that Graham and 
Lindeſay ſhould be baniſhed from Scotland for fix 


truce con» pope's arguments; and having, as he thought, anſwer- months; that Fraſer and Bois ſhould be baniſhed for 


cluded ed them ſufficiently, he marched again into Scotland: 
with Scot- but, by the mediation of France, another truce was 


on concluded, to laſt till St Andrew's day 1302. 
beg Aſter the expiration of the truce, Edward ſent an 


dies of the army into Scotland, under the command of John de Se- 
Engliſh de- grave. This general divided his troops into three bo- 
featedin dies; but, keeping them ſo far diſtant that they could 
one day. not ſupport each other, they were all engaged and de- 
feated in one day by the Scots, near Roſlin (ſee Ros- 

LIN). This, however, was the laſt ſucceſsful exploit 

of the Scots at this period. The pope deſerted them; 

and the king of France concluded a peace with Eng- 

land, in which all mention of the Scots was induſtriouſly 
avoided ; ſo that they were left alone to bear the whole 

weight of Edward's reſentment, who now invaded their 

118 country in perſon with a mighty army. He met with 
Scotland no reſiſtance in his progreſs, except from the caltle of 
122 by Brechin, which was commanded by Thomas Maul, a 
RS brave and experienced officer, He held out for 20 days 
with 1 againſt the whole power of the Engliſh army; but at 
army. laſt, being mortally wounded, the place capitulated. 


three years from all the dominions of Edward, and 
ſhould not be permitted, during that ſpace, to repair 
to the territories of France. As for William Wal- 
lace, it is agreed, that he ſhall render himſelf up at the 
will. and mercy of our ſovereign lord the king, if it 
ſhall ſeem good to him.” Theſe were all the condi- 
tions that the Scottiſh nation ſtipulated for the man 
who had vanquiſhed the Engliſh at Stirling, who had 
expelled them from Scotland, and who had once ſet his 
country free! 

Amid this wreck of the national liberties, Wallace 
ſcorned ſubmiſſion. He lived a free man: a free man 
he reſolved to die. Fraſer, who had too oft complied 
with the times, now caught the ſame heroic ſentiments. 
But their endeavours to rouſe their countrymen were in 
vain. The ſeaſon of reſiſtance was paſt. Wallace per- 
ceived that there remained no more hope; and ſought 
out a place of concealment, where, eluding the ven- 

eance of Edward, he might ſilently lament over his 


fallen country. 


Edward in. at St Andrew's what is called a 
parliame nt. 
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„were ſummoned to appear: They appeared not, 
and ſentence of outlawry was pronounced againſt them. 
Edward now prepared to beſiege the cattle of Stir- 
ling; and, ſoreſeeing that the reduction of this place 
would be attended with conſiderable difficulty, he ſtrip- 
ped the abbey of St Andrew's of the lead which cover- 
ed it, in order to employ the metal in bullets for his 
battering machines. Oliphant was ſolemnly ſummoned 
to ſurrender; but in vain, Edward drew out all his 
artillery, and battered the walls with ſtones of 200 
pounds weight. The beſieged, however, defended them- 
ſelves with obſtinacy, and killed a great number of the 
Engliſh : but at lait they were abliged to ſurrender : 


and Edward, looking upon the conqueſt of Scotland as. 


now complete, ſet out for York, and irom thence to 
Lincoln. | 


Though Edward had thus met with all the ſucceſs 


he could deſire in his expeditions againſt the Scots, he 
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could not but perceive that his dominion over them 
muſt be very precarious, as long as he held them in 
the ſubjection of a conquered people. He reſolved 
therefore once more to renew his attempts for an union 
of the two kingdoms. He began with taking into fa- 
vour the biſhop of Glaſgow, Robert Bruce, and John 
Mowbray, who, next to Bruce and the Cummings, was 
amongſt the greateſt of the Scottiſh nobility. To them 


he recommended the ſettling the affairs of their country, 


but in ſuch a manner as to leave it in his err to ef- 
fect the propoſed union with England. This ſcheme, 
however, was by no means agreeable to Bruce; who 
had now no other competitor for the crown but Cum- 
ming, who was in a great meaſure incapable of oppe- 
ſing his deſigns: neither indeed could it ever be made 
agreeable to the bulk of the nation; and therefore came 
to nothing at laſt, Scotland, however, was ſubdued. 
Its inhabitants had renounced! every idea of aſſerti 
their liberty, and only ſtrove to make heir court to the 
conqueror. Wallace alone remained an exception. Ed- 
ward, ho had received into favour thoſe who had pro- 
ved traitors over and over again, ſhowed a mean reven 
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don, and bis mangled limbs were diſtributed over the Scotlond. 
Fuad. 
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kingdom. 


fter the death of Wallace, Edward thought of no- =, 
thing but ſettling the affairs of Scotland as a conquered prezautions 
country; however, he took care to preſerve the ancient for ſettlin 
ent ſtate the Scots 
It bas been ſaid, indeed, that Edward *ffairs. , 


forms as far as was conſiſtent with the d 
of the nation. 
abrogated all the Scottiſh laws and cuſtoms, and endea- 


voured to ſubſtitute the Engliſh in their Read ; but this 


is denied by others, Lord Hailes gives us at length 
the record with reſpect to theſe laws, in the followin 

words. And, with reſpe& to the laws and uſages o* 
the government of Scotland, it is ordained, that the 
cuſtom of the Scots and the Brets (hall for the future be 


prohibited, and be no longer praQtiſed. It is alſo or- 
dained, that the king's lieutenant ſhall forthwith aſſem- 


ble the good people of Scotland: and that, at ſuch af: 
ſembly, thall be read over the ſtatutes made by David 
king of Scots, and alſo the additions and amendments 
which have been made by other kings; and that the 


lientenant, with the aſſiſtance which he ſhall then have, 


as well of Engliſhmen as of Scots, ſhall amend' fuch of 


theſe ſtatutes and uſages as are plainly againſt the laws 


of God and reaſon, as they beit may in ſo ſhort a ſpaces 


and in ſo far as they can without conſulting the king; 
and as to matters which they cannot undertake to cor- 


rect of themſelves, that they be put in writing, and laid 


before the king by the lieutenant, and any number of 
commiſſioners, with parhamentary powers, whom the 
Scots ſhall think fit to chooſe. That they ſhall} meet 
with commiſſioners appointed by the king, and finally 
determine as to the premiſſes. ws 
This is the record by which it is generally ſuppoſed 
that the law of Scotland was abro 


gated. But Lord 


: 125 
Hailes is of opinion, that the a/age of the Scot and Brets Did not 


here mentioned was ſomething 


ditterent from the com- abrogate 
ng: mon law of the land. We know (ſays he) from our the ancient 


ſtatute book; that the people of Galloway had certain 


uſages peculiar to themſelves; Stat. Alex. II. c. 2. One 


was, that cauſes were tried among them without juries 
[norm Attach. c. 72. 73. placed in ſome ancient-MS8. 


againſt the only man who diſcovered a ſteady and ho- among LL. David I. c. 15. J, and this may probably 
nourable ſpirit, and whoſe friendihip ſeemed worth the have been the uſage which Edward abolithed. The 


courting. Ralph de Haliburtcny a priſoner, offered his 
aſſiſtance for diſcovering Wallace; and ſor this purpoſe 
he was granted a temporary liberty: but what he did 
in this very diſhonourable employment is unknown, 
Certain it is that Wallace was diſcovered, and betrayed 
into the hands of the Engliſh, by Sir John Menteith, 
as is commonly ſuppoſed ;. who is alſo ſaid to have been 
the intimate friend of Wallace, though without any juſt 
foundation. Be this as it will, however, this celebrated 


and heroic patriot was arraigned at Weſtminſter as a 


traitor to Edward, and as having burnt villages, ſtorm- 


ed caſtles, and ſlaughtered many ſubjects of England. 
Wallace denied his ever having been a-traiter, and in- 
deed with truth; for he had always been the avowed 


enemy ef Edward, and had not at any time owned al- 
legianee to him. 
been, they were: of no avail with a judge who had re- 
ſolved on his deſtruction. Wallace was condemned to 


die a traitor's death, and the ſentence was executed 


with the utmoſt rigour ! In his laſt moments he aſſert- 

ed that independency which a degenerate nation had re- 

nounced. His head was placed on a pinnacle at Lon- 
; 4 


But whatever his defences might have 


people of Galloway were ſometimes diſtinguiſhed: by the 
name of Scots thus the wild Scot of Galloway is an ex- 


preſſion to be ſound in ancient inſtruments, and is pro- 


verbial even m our own days. 


The ujags of the Brets, 


I-take to be what relates to the judge calletl brithzth;- 


or brehon; in Ireland; brehan ; and conſequently, that 
the thing here aboliſhed was the commutation of pu- 
niſhments by exacting à pecuniary mulct.“ 


An indemnity was now granted to the Scots upon [nqemnity 
certain conditions. Various ſines were impoſed, from granted to 
one to five years rent of the eſtates of the delinquents. the Scots. 


One year's rent was to be paid by the clergy, exctuting 


the biſhop of Glaſgow; two by thoſe who were more 


early in their ſubmiſſions than Comyn; three by Co- 
niyn and his affociates, and by the biſhop of Glatgow; 


fur years rent was to be paid by William de Baliol and 
John Wiſneart; and five by Ingelram de Umfraville, 
becauſe they had ſtood out longer. Three years rent 
was alſs paid by the vaſſals of Baliol, Wiſheart, and 


Umfraville. Theſe fines were to be paid in'mbieties; 


The perſon taxed was to pay half his income annually: 
and thus Umfraville, taxed in five years rent, * 5 
| owe 


126 


(> 
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Scctland. lowed ten years to diſcharge the fine. This was an ex- 
preſs reſervation, to Edward of all the royal demeſnes 
which Baliol might have alienated. There was alſo an 
exception for thoſe who were already in cuſtody, and 

thoſe who had not yet ſubmitted. | 
127 Thus, after a long and obſtinate conteſt, was Scot- 
Overthrow land wholly reduced under the dominion of Edward. 
of the Eng- Within four months that ſyſtem was overthrown, 
liſh govern- hich the inceſſant labour of fifteen years had eſtabliſh- 
ou ed by craft, diſſimulation, and violence, with a waſte 
of- treaſure, and the effuſion of much blood. The cauſes, 
of this event are related as follows. Derverguill of Gal- 
loway had a ſon, John Baliol, and a daughter named: 
Marjory. John Comyn was the ſon of Marjory, and, 
ſetting Baliol aſide, was heir to the pretenſions of Der- 
verguill, He had for many years maintained the con- 
teſt againſt Edward; but at laſt laid down his arms, 
and ſwore fealty to the conqueror ; and as Baliol had 
repeatedly renounced all pretenſions, to the crown of 
Scotland, Comyn might now be conſidered as the right- 
ful heir. His rival in power and pretenſions was Bruce 
earl of Carrick. This young nobleman's 2 
the competitor, had patiently acquieſced in the award of, 
Edward. His father, yielding to the times, had ſerved 
under the Engliſh banners. But young Bruce had 
more ambition, and a-more reſtleſs ſpirit. In his ear- 
lier years he acted upon no regular plan. By turns the 
partiſan of Edward and the vicegerent of Baliol, he 
ſeems to have forgotten or ſtifled his pretenſions to the 
crown. But his character developed itſelf by degrees, 
and in maturer age became firm and conſiſtent. Ac- 
cording to the traditionary report, Bruce made the fol- 
lowing propoſal to Comyn : Support my title to the 
cron and I will give you my eſtate; or give me your 
eſtate, and I will ſupport your's.” The conditions were 
properly drawn out and ſigned by both parties; but 
Comyn, either through fear or treachery, revealed the 
whole to Edward. On this the king ſhowed Bruce the 
letters of his accuſer, and queſtioned him very hard; 
123 but the latter found means to pacify him by mild and 
Edward's judicious anſwers. Notwithſtanding this, however, Ed- 
delins ward ſtill ſuſpected him, though he difſembled his ſenti- 
ö 5 ments, until he ſhould get the brothers of Bruce into 
ys o his power, and then deſtroy all the family at once. The 
king having drank freely one evening, informed ſome of 
N e that he had reſolved to put Bruce to death 
next day. The earl of Glouceſter, hearing this reſolu- 
tion, ſent a meſſenger to Bruce, with twelve pence and 
a pair of ſpurs, as if he had meant to reſtore what he 
129 had borrowed. Bruce underſtood the meaning ot his 
Robert meſſage, and prepared for flight. The ground was co- 
Bruce vered with ſnow, which would have diſcovered his flight ; 
makes his but, it is ſaid, that Bruce ordered his ſarrier to invert 
ape, the ſhoes of his horſes, and immediately ſet out for 
Scotland in company with his ſecretary and groom. In 
his way he obſerved a foot-paſſenger whoſe behaviour 
ſeemed to be ſuſpicious, and whom he ſoon diſcovered 
to be the bearer of letters from Comyn to the Engliſh 
monarch, urging the death or immediate impriſonment 
of Bruce. "The latter, filled with reſentment, immedi- 
ately beheaded the meſſenger, and ſet forward to his 
caſtle of Lochmaben, where he arrived the ſeventh day 
aſtzr his departure from London. Soon after this he 
repaired to Dumſries, where Comyn happened at that 
time to reſide. Bruce requeited an interview with him 
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in the convent of the Minorites, where he reproached Scotlan!. 
him with his treachery. Comyn gave him the lie, and 
Bruce inſtantly ſtabbed him; aſter which he haſtened 135 
out of the convent, and called“ To horſe.” His at- And kills 
tendants, Lindſay and Kirkpatrick, perceiving him John So- 
pale, and in extreme agitation, inquired how it was with yn. 
him? „ Ill (replied Bruce); I doubt I have ſlain Co- 
myn,” „ You doubt!” cried Kirkpatrick ; on ſaying 
which, he ruſhed into the place where Comyn lay, and 
inſtantly diſpatched him. Sir Robert Comyn, a relation, 
attempted to deſend his kinſman, and ſhared his fate. 
Bruce had now gone ſo far, that it was in vain to think 
of retracting ; and therefore ſet himſelf in oppoſition 
to Edward in good earneſt. The juſticiaries were then 
holding their court at Dumfries; who hearing what 
had. happened, imagined their own lives to be in dan- 
ger, and barricaded the doors, Bruce ordered the houſ: 
to be ſet on fire: upon which they ſurrendered ; and 
Brace granted them leave to depart out of Scotland 
without moleſtation, 131 
The above account of this cataſtrophe is taken from Opinion of 
the Scots hiſtorians ; thoſe of England differ in many LordHailes 
particulars. Lord Hailes ſuppoſes both to be wrong, concerning 
and that the true circumſtances of the quarrel are un- TE 
known. © My opinion (ſays he) is, that Bruce, when 
he met. Comyn at Dumtries, had no intention of em- 
bruing his hands in his blood, nor any immediate pur- 
poſe of aſſerting his right to the crown of Scotland ; 
that the ſlaughter of Comyn was occaſioned by a haſty 
quarrel between two proud-ſpirited, rivals; and that 
Bruce, from neceſſity and deſpair, did then aſſert his 
pretenſions to the crown.” 
The death of Comyn affected the Scots variouſly, ac- 
cording to their different views and intereſts. The re- 
lations of the deceaſed viewed it as a cruel aſſaſſination, 
and joined with Edward in ſchemes of revenge. Some 
who wiſhed well to the peace of their country, thought 
that it was better to ſubmit quietly to the government 
of the Engliſh, than to attempt a revolution, which 
could not be effected without much danger and blood- 
ſhed ; but, on the other hand, che friends of Bruce now 
ſaw the neceſſity they were under of proceeding to the 232 
coronation of the new king without loſs of time. The Robert 
ceremony was therefore performed at Scone on the 25th crowned 
of March 1306, in preſence of two earls, the biſhops of =. of 3% 
St Andrew's and Glaſgow, the abbot of Scone, John ee 
de Athol, and John de Menteith. It had been cuſto- 
mary, ſince the days of Macbeth, for one of the family 
of Fite to put the crown on the king's head; and 
Bruce found the prepoſſeſſion of the Scots in favour of 
this circum{itance ſo ſtrong, that he was obliged to ſeek 
for an expedient to ſatisfy them. Macduff the earl of 
Fife was at that time in England, where he had mar- 
ried a near relation of Edward. His ſiſter was wife to 
the earl of Buchan, one of the heads of the family of 
Comyn, and conſequently the determined enemy of Ro- 
bert. By an uncommon effort of female patriotiſm, ſhe 
poſtponed all private quarrels to the good of her coun- 
try, and in her huſband's abſence repaired, with all his 
warlike accoutrements, to Bruce, to whom ſhe delivered 
them up, and placed the crown upon his head. This 
crown is ſaid to have been made by one Conyers an Eng- 
liihman, who narrowly eſcaped being puniſhed for it by 
Edward. ? 
The king of England received intelligence of all theſe 
5 C pro- 


SCO 
Svatland, proceedings with aſtoniſhment ; and without delay ſent 
a body of troops under the command of Aymer de Va- 

lence earl of Pembroke, to ſuppreſs the rebellion, Bruce 
omitted nothing for his defence, He had always been 
confidered by his countrymen as a promiſing accomplith- 
ed young nobleman, but firmly attached to Edward's 
perion and government ; for which reaſon he had not 
been truſted by thoſe independent patriots who joined 
Wallace, But their confidence was now gained by his 
rendering himſelf ſo obnoxions to Edward, that no poſ- 
133 ſibility of a reconcibation was leſt z and he ſoon ſaw 
He is«ic= himſelf at the head of a ſmall army. With theſe, who 
ſcated at confiſted of raw and unexperienced ſoldiers, Bruce form- 
Methren. camp at Methven near Perth, which laſt was the 
head- quarters of the enemy; but knowing the diſad- 
vantage under which he laboured from the inexperience 
of his men, he reſolved to act upon the defenſive. The 
Englith general at laſt ſent Bruce a challenge to fight 
him, which was accepted ; but the day before the battle 
was to have been fought by agreement, the Scots were 
attacked by ſurpriſe, and totally defeated. ' Bruce be- 
haved with the greateſt valour, and had three horſes 
killed under him. Being known by the ſlaughter which 
he made, John Mowbray, a margpt great courage and 
reſolution, ruſhed upon him, and catching hold-of his 
horſe's bridle, cried out, “ I' have hold of the new- 
made king!“ but he was delivered by Chriſtopher Sea- 
ton. Some Scottiſh hiſtorians have aſſerted that on 
this occaſion all the priſoneſ of note were put to death; 
hut others inform us, that though Edward did ſend or- 
ders to that purpoſe, the ngliſh general pardoned all 
thoſe who were willing to r anon tealty to his maſter : 
however, it is certain, that after the battle of Methven, 
many priſoners were hanged and quartered. 

This diſaſter almoſt gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the 
He now found himſelf deſerted by 
a great part of his army. The Engliſh had taken pri- 
ſoners great numbers of women whoſe huſbands follow- 
ed Bruce; and all thoſe were now ordered, on pain of 
death, to accompany their huſbands. Thus was Bruce 
burdened with a number of uſcleſs mouths, and found 
it hard to ſubſiſt. The conſequence was, that moſt of 


134 
Is diſtreſſed : 
utter this affairs of Bruce. 
defcat. 


his men departed with their families, ſo that in a few 


days his army dwindled down to 500. With theſe he 
1ctreated to Aberdeen, where he was met by his brother 
Sir Neil, his wife, and a number of- other ladies, all of 
whom offered to follow his fortune through every diffi- 
culty. But, however heroic this behaviour might be, 
it put Bruce to ſome inconvenience, as he could ſcarce 
procure ſubſiſtence ; and therefore he perſuaded the la- 
dies to retire to his caſtle of Kildrommey, under the 
protection of Sir Neil Bruce and the Earl of Athol. 
In the mean time the deſertion among Bruce's troops 
continued, ſo that now he had with him no more than 
200 men; and as winter was coming on, he reſolved to 
go into Argyleſhire, where Sir Neil Campbell's eltate 
lay, who had gone before to prepare for his reception, 
Neuches In bis way thither he encountered incredible difficulties; 
Argyl:- and ſome of his followers being cut off at a place called 
ſhire with Dalry, the reſt were ſo diſheartened, that they all for- 
great dif- ſook him, excepting Sir Gilbert Hay, Sir James (ſome- 
uculty. times called Lord) Douglas, and a ſew domeſtics. 
Bruce, however, kept vp the ſpirits of his little party 
by recounting to them the adventures of princes and 


135 


patriots in circumſtances ſimilar to his own, Having 


13 


defeat at Methven. 


SCO 
croſſed Lochlomond in a fmall crazy boat, he was dif: - Sretlang, 
covered by his truſty friend the Earl of Lenox,' who 
had been proſcribed in England, and now lived in a 136 
kind of exile on his own eſtate. The meeting between Meets «;.; 
theſe friends was very affecting, and drew tears from *Þ* carl af 
the eyes of all preſent. Lenox, who had heard nothing e; 
of Bruce's misfortunes, furniſhed him and his half-fa- 
miſhed attendants with plenty of proviſions : but being 
ſoon made ſenſible that it was impoſſible for them to 
live in a place- where they were well known, and ſur- 
rounded by enemies, Bruce reſolved to ſeek out ſome 
more ſafe habitation. For this purpoſe Sir Neil Camp- 
bell had already provided ſhipping ; but our adventu- 
rers had ſcarcely ſet ſail, when they were purſued by a 
large ſquadron of the enemy's fleet. The bark which 
carried the earl of Lenox eſcaped with the utmoſt dif- ; 
hculty to Cantire, where Bruce was already landed: * 
and, at their meeting, both agreed that their perſons whom h: 
ſhould never afterwards be ſeparated while they remain- flies to 
ed alive. | Cantire, 

In the mean time Edward having compromiſed ſome” 
differences with his Engliſh ſabje&s, reſumed his old 
project of entirely ſubduing Scotland; and his inten- 
tion now appears to have been to divide the lands of 
ſuch as he ſuſpected of diſaffection among his Engliſh 
followers he ordered a proclamation to be made, that 138 
all who had any title to the honour of knighthood, ei- £4 =< * 
ther by heritage or eſtate, ſhould repair to Weſtminiſter 3 * 
to receive all military ornaments, their horſes excepted, new inva- 
from his royal wardrobe. As the prince of Wales came ſion of 
under this denomination, he was the firſt who under- Scotland, 
went the ceremony ; which gave him a right to confer 
the like honour on the ſons of above 300 of the chief 
nobility and gentry of England. The prince then re- 
paired at the head of this gallant train, to Edward ; 
who received them, ſurrounded by his nobility, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner. The king then made a ſpeech 
on the treachery of the Scots, whoſe entire deſtruction 
he vowed. He declared his reſolution of once more 
heading his army in perſon ; and he defired, in caſe of 
his death, that his body might be carried to Scotland, 
and not buried till ſignal vengeance was taken on the 
perfidious nation. Having then ordered all preſent to 
join him within fifteen days, with their attendants and 
military equipages, he prepared for his journey into 
Scotland, He entered the country ſoon after Bruce's 
The army was divided into two K 139 
bodies; one commanded by the king himſelt, the other . 
by the prince of Wales, and, under him, by the earls and be- 
of Lancaſter and Hereford, with orders to proceed haves with 
northwards, and penetrate into the countries where the greatcruc:* 
intereſt of Bruce was ſtrongeſt. As he paſſed along, *Y: 
Edward cauſed all that fell into his hands, whom he 
ſuſpected of favouring Bruce's party, to be immediately 
executed. 'The Biſhop of Glaſgow was the only excep- 
tion to this barbarity ; he was taken, but had his life 
ſpared on account of his function. 

In the mean time, as the prince of Wales continued 
his march northwards, Bruce's queen began to be alarm- 
ed for her own ſafety. She was adviſed to take ſanc- 
tuary at the ſhrine of St Duthac in Roſsſhire; but 140 


there ſhe was made priſoner by William earl of Roſs, * 


who was of the Engliſh party. By Edward's order ſhe daughter 

was ſent to London; her daughter, who was taken at taken pri- 

the ſame time, being ſhut up in a religious houſe. The ſoners. 
2 directions 


Fame, 
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gcot land. directions for the entertainment of the queen are ſtill 
preſerved t. She was to be conveyed to the manor of 

1 "aa Brubewick ; to have a waiting woman and a maid-ſer- 
vant, advanced in life, ſedate, and of good converſation : 
a butler, two men- ſervants and a foot-boy for her cham- 
ber, ſober, not riotous, to make her bed : three grey- 
hounds when ſhe inclines to hunt ; veniſon, fiſh, and the 
faireſt houſe in the manor. In 1308, ſhe was removed 
to another priſon ; in 1312, ſhe was removed to Wind- 
ſor caſtle, 20 ſhillings per week being allowed - for her 
maintenance, In 1314, ſhe was committed to Rocheſ- 
ter caſtle, and was not ſet at liberty till the cloſe of that 

ear. 

„ 147 N The only fortreſs which Bruce poſſeſſed in Scotland 
8 was the caſtle of Kildrommey; and it was ſoon beſieged 
17 and by the earls of Lancaſter and Hereford. One Oſburn 
the garriſon treacherouſly burnt the „ we ; by which means the 
maſſacred. garriſon, deſtitute of proviſions, was obliged to ſurren- 

der at diſcretion. 'Fhe common ſoldiers were hanged ; 
Sir Neil Bruce and the earl of Athol were ſent priſon- 
ers to Edward, who cauſed them to be hanged on a 
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were put to death; among whom were Thomas and 5-otland- 
Alexander Bruce, two of the king's brothers, aud — 
John Wallace, brother to the celebrated Sir William. 
Bruce himſelf, in the mean time, was in ſuch a deſpi- 
cable ſituation, that it was thought he never could give 
more diſturbance; and it was even reported that he 
was dead. All his misfortunes, however, could not in- 
timidate him, or prevent his meditating a moſt ſevere 
revenge upon the deſtroyers of his family. He firit 
removed to the caſtle f Dumbarton, where he was ho- 
ſpitably received and entertained by Angus lord of 
Kintyre ; but, ſuſpecting that he was not ſafe there, 
he failed in three days to Rachrim, a ſmall iſland on the 
Iriſh coaſt, where he ſecured himſelf effectually from 
the purſuit of his enemies, It was during his ſtay in 
this iſland, that the report of his death was generally 
propagated. Notwithſtanding this, his party increaſed 
conſiderably ; and, even when he landed on this iſland, 
he was attended by 300 men. However, after having 
lived for ſome time in this retreat, being apprehenſive 
that the report of his death might be generally cre- 


allows 50 feet high, and then beheaded and burnt. dited am friends in Scotland, it was reſolved 
he counteſs of Buchan, who had crowned King Ro- to attemp riſe of a fort held by the Eng- 123 
bert, was taken priſoner ; as was Lady Mary Bruce, liſh under $1 Haſtings, on the iſle of Arran. He takes a 
the king's ſiſter. Some hiſtorians ſay, that Edward This was perfor ith ſucceſs by his two friends fort on the 
ordered theſe two ladies to be ſhut up in wooden cages, Douglas and Sir Boyd, who put the greateſt e ef Ar- 
one to be hung over the walls of the caſtle of Rox- part of the garriſon e ſword. The king, hearing 22 
burgh, and the other over thoſe of Berwick as public of their ſucceſs, pa ver into Arran; but, not 
ſpectacles: but Lord Hailes only tells us that the knowing where his e relided, is ſaid ,to have 
1 counteſs of Buchan was put into cloſe confinement in found them out by blo a horn. He then ſent a 
42 . a - 
Adventures the caſtle of Berwick (+). truſty ſervant, one Cuth into his own country of 
of Robert About this time alſo many others of Bruce's party Carrick ; with orders, in e found it well affected 
do 


5 


(r) M. Weſtminſter, p. 455. ſays, © Capitur etiam et illa impiiſſima conjuratrix de Buchan, de qua conſul- 
tus rex, ait, Quia gladio non percuſſit, gladio non peribit; verum, propter illicitam conjurationem quam fe- 
cit, in domiciho lapideo et ferreo, in modum coronæ fabricato, firmiſſime obſtruatur, et apud Bervicum ſub dio 
forinſecus ſuſpendatur, ut fit data, in vita et poſt mortem, ſpeculum viatoribus, et opprobrium ſempiternum.” 
Other Engliſh hiſtorians, copying M. Weſtminſter, have ſaid the ſame thing. We cannot, therefore, blame 
Abercrombie for ſaying, “ She was put in a wooden cage ſhaped like a crown, and in that tormenting poſture 
hung out from high walls or turrets to be 1 upon and reproached by the meaneſt of the multitude:“ Vol. I. 
p- 579. Hemingford, Vol. I. p. 221. relates the ſtory in a manner ſomewhat different. He ſays, that the earl 
of Buchan her huſband ſought to kill her for treaſon ; but that Edward reſtrained him, and ordered her to be con- 
fined in a wocden cage. | 

The intentions of Edward I. touching the durance of the counteſs of Buchan, will be more certainly learned 
from his own orders, than from the report of M. Weſtminſter. His orders run thus: “ By letters under the 
privy-ſeal, be it commanded, that the chamberlain of Scotland, or his deputy at Berwick upon Tweed, do, in 
one of the turrets of the faid caſtle, and in the place which he ſhall find moſt convenient, cauſe conſtruct a cage 
ſtrongly latticed with wood {de ſuiſ, i. e. beams of timber or palifades), croſs-harred, and ſecured with iron, in 
1 which he ſhall put the counteſs of Buchan. And that he take care that ſhe be ſo well and ſafely guarded there, 
in, that in no ſort ſhe may iſſue therefrom. And that he appoint one or more women of Berwick, of Engl! 
extraction, and liable to no ſuſpicion, who h miniſter to the ſaid counteſs in eating and drinking, and in all tbingt 
elſe convenient in her lodging place. And that be do cauſe her to be ſo well and ſtrictly guarded in the cage, 

that ſhe may not ſpeak with any one, man or woman, of the Scottiſh nation, or with any one elſe, ſaving with 
the women who ſhall be appointed to attend her, or with the guard who ſhall have the cuſtody of her perſon. 
And that the cage be ſo conſtructed, that the counteſs may have therein the convenience of a decent chamber (eſement 

de chambre courtoiſe) ; nevertheleſs, that all things be ſo well and ſurely ordered, that no peril ariſe touchin 
the right cuſtody of the ſaid counteſs. And that he to whom the charge of her is committed ſhall be reſponſible, 

body for body; aad that he be allowed his charges.” Federa, T. ii. p. 1014. 

Such were the orders of Edward I. and he ſurely was not a man who would ſuffer his orders to be dilobeyed, 
Here, indeed, there is a detail concerning the cultody of a female priſoner, which may ſeem ridiculouſly minute, 
! but which is inconſiſtent with the ory related by M. Weſtminſter and other hiſtorians. To thoſe who have no 
notion of any cage but one for a parrot or a ſquirrel, hung out at a window, we deſpair of readering this man- 
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to his cauſe, to light a fire on a certain point near his 
caſtle of Tunbetry, whence it could be diſcerned in 
Arran. Bruce and his party perceived the ſignal, as 
they thought, and immediately put to ſea, Their 


voyage took up but little time; and as Bruce had now 


400 men along with him, te reſolved immediately to 
act on the offenſive, His firſt exploit was to ſurpriſe 
his own caſtle of Tunberry, which had been given, 
along with Bruce's eſtate, to lord Henry Perey. Him 
he drove out, along with the Englith garriſon ; but, 
in the mean time, Ye met with his ſervant Cuthbert, 
who gave him diſagreeable intelligence. This man 
had met wich very little encouragement on his landing 
in Scotland; in conſequence of which he had not light- 
ed the fire agreed upon as a ſignal of his ſuccels, that 
which: Bruce had obſerved having been kiadled by ac- 
cident. He alſo told him, that the Engliſh were in full 
poſſeſſion of the country, and adviſed his malter to be 
upon his guard. Soon after this the king was joined 
by a lady of fortune, who brought along with her 40 
warriors. By her he was firſt particularly informed 
of the miſerable fate of his family and relations; which, 
inſtead of diſheartening, animated him the more with 
a deſire of revenge. owever, he did not immediate- 
ly attempt any thing himſelf, but allowed Douglas to 
attempt the recovery of his eſtate of Douglas-dale, as 
Bruce himſelf had recovered his in Carrick. In this 
expedition Douglas was joifted by one Thomas Dick- 
fon, a man of conſiderable fortune, and who gave him 
intelligence concerning the ſtate of the country. By 
his advice he kept himſelf private till Palm Sunday; 
when he and his followers with covered armour re- 
paired to St Bride's church, where the Engliſh were 
performing divine ſervice. The latter were ſurpriſed, 
but made a brave defence; though, being overpowered 
by numbers, they were at laſt obliged to yield. Doug- 
las, without farther reſiſtance, took poſſeſſion of his 
own caſtle, which he found well furniſhed with arms, 


proviſions, and money. He deſtrœyed all that he could 


not carry with him, and alſo the caſtle itſelf, where he 
knew that he muſt have been beſieged if he had kept it. 

While Bruce and his friends were thus ſignalizing 
themſelves, and ſtruggling with the Engliſh under ſo 
many diſadvantages, it is natural to think that they 
mult have met with many dangerous and difhcult ad- 
ventures. Many of theſe, indeed, are related by the 
Scots hiſtorians ; but muſt of them have the appear- 
ance of fables, and it is now impoſlible to diſtinguiſh 
the true from the falſe ; for. which reaſon we ſhall paſs 
them all over in ſilence, confining ourſelves only to 
thoſe facts which are at once important and well au- 
thenticated. 

In 1307, the earl of Pembroke advanced into the 
weſt of Scotland to encounter Bruce. The latter did 
not decline the combat; and Pembroke was defeated. 
Three days after this, Bruce defeated with great ſlaugh- 
ter another Engliſh general named Ralph de Monther- 
mer, and obliged him to fly to the caltle of Air. The 
king laid fiege to the caſtle for ſome time, but retired 
at the approach of ſuccours from England. This 
year the Engliſh performed nothing, except burning 
the monaſtery at Paiſley, Edward, however, reſolved 
ſtill to execute his utmolt vengeance on the Scots, 
though he had long been retarded' in his operations by 
a tedious and dangerous indiſpoſition. But now, ſup- 


poſing that his malady was Uecreaſed 10 Tar that he Scotland. 
could ſafely proceed on his march, he offered up the wv = 
Horſe-litter, in which he had hitherto been carried, in 
the cathedral church of Carlifle ; and, mounting him- 
felf on horſehack, proceeded on the way towards Sol- 


way. He was ſo weak, however, that he could ad- 


vance no farther than fix miles in four days; after 
which he expired in fight of Scotland, which he had 14, 
ſo often devoted to deſtrudtion. With his dying breath Death cf 
he gave orders that his body ſhould accompany his Edward! 
army into Scotland, and remain unburied until the 
country was totally ſubdued ; but his ſon dilregard- 
ing this order, cauſed it to be depoſited in Weſtmin- 
ſter abbey. | . 

The death of ſuch an inveterate enemy to the Scot- 
tiſh name, could not fail of raifing the ſpirits of Bruce 
and his party; and the inactive and timid behaviour of 
his fon Edward II. contributed not a little to give them 
freſh courage. After having granted the , guardian- 
ſhip of Scotland to his favourite Piers de Gaveſton earl 
of Pembroke, whom his father had lately baniſhed, he 
advanced to Cumnock, on the frontiers of Airſhire, 
and then retreated into England; conferring the office 
of guardian of Scotland upon John de Bretagne earl 
of Richmond, 'a fortnight aſter he bad beſtowed it on 
Gaveſton, He was no ſooner gone than Bruce inva- 143 
ded Galloway. The inhabitants refuſing to follow his Robert de- 
ſtandard, he laid waſte the country ; but was defeated, feated in 
and obliged to retire northwards by the guardian. In Galloway. 
the north he over-ran the country without oppolition,; 
and ſoon began to move ſouthwards again in order to 
repair his late diſgrace. He was encountered by Co- 
myn earl of Buchan with an undiſciplined body of Eng- 


liſh, whom he entirely defeated and diſperſed. But 


about this time he was ſeized with a grievous diſtemper, 
which weakened him ſo much, that no hopes were left 
of his recovery. In this enfeebled ſituation, he was at- 14% 
tacked by the earl of Buchan and John Mowbray an He defeat, 
Engliſh commander, who had aſſembled a body of the Engliſh 
troops in order to efface their late diſhonour. The in his turn, 
armies met at Inverury in Aberdeenſhire. Bruce was aud = 
too weak to ſupport himſelf, and therefore was held — 
upon horſeback by two attendants: but he had the diſeaſe. 
pleaſure of ſeeing his enemies totally defeated, and pur- 
ſued with great ſlaughter for many miles; and it is re- 
ported that the 1 of his ſpirits on that day pro- 
ved the means of curing him of his diſeaſe. This battle 
was fought on the 22d of May 1308. 

The Bag of Scotland now took revenge of his ene- 
mies, aſter the manner of that barbarous age, by wa- 
ſting the country of Buchan with fire and ſword. His 
ſucceſſes had ſo raiſed his character, that many of the 
Scots who had hitherto adhered to the Engliſh cauſe, 
now came over to that of Robert. Edward, the king's 
brother invaded Galloway, and defeated the inhabitants _ 
of that country. John de St John, an Engliſh com- . 
mander, with 1500 horſemen, attempted to ſurpriſe Edward 
him ; but Edward having received timely information Bruce. 
of his deſigns, ordered the infantry and meaner part of 
his army to entrench themſelves ſtrongly, while he him- 
ſelf, with no more than 50 horſemen, well armed, under 
cover of a thick miſt, attacked his enemies, and put them 
to flight. After this he reduced all the ſortreſſes in the 
country, and totally expelled the Engliſh from it. About 
this time alſo, Douglas, when roving about the moun- 

g ; tainous. 


$8 CO | 
_ $cithand, tainous parts of Tweedale, ſurpriſed aud made priſon- 
ers Thomas Randolph the king's nephew, and Alexan- 
der Stewart of 'Bonkhill, who had hitherto continued 
inimical to the intereſts of Robert. Randolph was con- 
ducted to the king, but tulkedl to him in an haughty 
ſtrain ; upon which his uncle put him into cloſe con- 
finement. 
he ſord The next exploit of Robert was againſt the lord of 
of Lore de- Lorn, a diviſion of Argyleſhire. 4 was this noble- 
feated, and man who had codon king to ſuch ſtraits after his 
his caltle defeat at Methven ; and he now reſolved to take ample 
taken. | . . s 
revenge. Having entered the country, the king arri- 
ved at a narrow paſs, where the troops of Lorn lay in 
ambuſh. This paſs had a high mountain on the one 
fide, and a precipice waſhed by the ſea on the other; 
but Robert having 'ordered Douglas to make a circuit 
and gain the ſummit of the mountain with part of the 
army he entered himſelf with the reſt. He was imme- 
diately attacked; but Douglas with his men ruſhed 
down the hill, and decided the victory in favour of the 
king; who ſoon after took the caſtle of Dunſtaffnage, 
the chief reſidence of this nobleman. 

While Robert and his aſſociates were thus gaining 

the admiration of their countrymen by the exploits 
which they daily performed, the Engliſh were ſo un- 
ſettled and fluctuating in their counſels, that their par- 
ty knew not how to act. Edward ſtill imagined that 
there was a poſſibility of reconciling the Scots to his 
government : and for this purpoſe he employed William 
de Lambyrton, biſhop of St Andrew's, who, after ha- 
ving been taken priſoner, and carried from one place of 
confinement to another, had at laſt made ſuch ſubmiſ- 
ſons, as procured firſt his liberty, and then the confi- 
dence of Edward. This eccleſiaſtic having taken a 
moſt ſolemn oath of fidelity to Edward, now reſolved 
to ingratiate himſelf, by publiſhing againſt Robert 
and his adherents a ſentence of excommunication, which 
had been reſolved on long before. This, however, 
produced no effect; and the event was, that in 1309, 
through the mediation of the king of France, Edward 
conſented to a truce with the Scots. This pacific diſ- 
poſition, however, laſted not long. The truce was 
ſcarcely concluded, when Edward charged the Scots 
with violating it, and ſummoned his barons to meet 
him in arms at Newcaſtle ; yet, probably being doubt- 
ful of the event of the war, he empowered Robert de 
Umfraville, and three others, to conclude a new truce ; 
declaring, however, that he did this at the requeſt of 
Philip king of France, as his deareſt father and friend, 
but who was in no fort to be conſidered as the ally of 
Scotland. 

The new negociations were ſoon interrupted. They 
were again renewed ; and in the beginning of the year 
1310 the truce was concluded, but entirely diſregarded 

- by the Scots. The progreſs of Bruce now became 
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153 very alarming, The town of Perth, a place at that 
Edward time of great importance, was threatened ; and to re- 
2 lieve it, Edward ordered a fleet to fail up the river 
eee Tay: he alſo commanded the earl of Ulſter to aſſemole 
ſucceſs. A body of troops at Dublin, and from thence to invade 


4 Scotland ; his own barons were ordered to meet him 
in arms at Berwick. About the end of September, he 
entered Scotland ; paſſed from Roxburgh, through the 
foreſt of 'Selkirk, to Biggar ; from thence he penetra- 


ted into Renfrew ; and turning back by the way of man in his youth had reſided in the caſtle; and having 


757 


nued inactive for eight months. 


magazines and other reſources of modern war were 


newed his negociations for a truce ; but they ſtill came? 
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Linlithgow, te retreated to Berwick, where le conti- Scotlavd. 
During this invaſion, Robert had carefully av ided 

a battle with the Engliſh; well knowing, that an irva- 

fon undertaken in autumn would ruin the heavy armed 

cavalry, on which the Engliſſi placed their chief de- 

pendence. His cauſe was alſo favoured by a ſcarcity 

which prevailed at this time in Scotland; for u; 


then unknown, the Englith army were greatly r-tarded 
in their operations, and found it impoſſible to ſubliit in 
the country. 154 
The fpirit of enterpriſe had now communicated it- Lialithgow 
ſelf to all ranks of people in Scotland. In 1317, the ciſtle ſur- 
caſtle of Linlithgow was ſurpriſed by a poor peaſant 33 
named William Binnoct. The Engliſh garriſon were 217 
ſecure, and kept but a flight guard; of which Bin- 
nock being informed, concealed eight refolute men in 
a load of hay, which he had been employed to drive 
into 'the caſtle, With theſe, as ſoon as the gate was 
opened, he fell upon the feeble guard, and became maſter 
of the place ; which was diſmantled by Robert, as well 
as all the other caſtles taken in the courſe of the war. 
Edward now reſolved to invade Scotland again; and 
for this purpoſe ordered his army to aſſemble at Rox- reg 
burgh. But Robert, not contented with defending Robert in- 
his own country, reſolved in his turn to invade Eng- v des Eng- 
land. He accordingly entered that country, and crue:- == . 
ly ravaged the biſhopric of Durham, He returned cnt 15 a 
loaded with ſpoil, and laid ſiege to Perth. After re- turn. 
maining {ix weeks before that place, he raiſed the ſiege, 
but returned in a few days; and having provided 1 a- 
ling ladders, approached the works with a chofen body 
of infantry. In a dark night he made the attack : and 
having waded through the ditch though the water Rood 
to his throat, he was the ſecond man who reache the 
top of the walls. The town was then ſoon taken; at- 
ter which it was plundered and burnt, and the fortißi- 
cations levelled with the ground. This happened on 
the 8th of January 1312. 
Edward was now become averſe to the war, and re- 


17 
to nothing. Robert again invaded England; burn: inv 
great part of the city of Durham; and even threaten-d 2 _ ap 
to befiege Berwick, where the king of England had, gen gre 
for the time, fixed his reſidence. He next reduced fuel 
the caſtles of Butel, Dumfries, and Dalſwinton, wit! 
many other fortreſſes. The caſtle of Roxburgh, a place 
of the utmoſt importance, next fell into his hands. Tie 
walls were ſcaled while the garriſon was revelling on 
the eve of Lent. They retreated into the inner tower; 
but their governor, a Frenchman, having received a 
mortal wound, they capitulated. 

Randolph, the king's nephew, who had been im- 
priſoned, as we have already obſerved, was now recci- 
ved into favour, and began to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 157 
the cauſe of his country. He blockaded the caltle of The Caſtle 
Edinburgh ſo cloſely, that all communication with the of Ecir- 
neighbouring country was cut off. The place was 98% ka- 


commanded by one Leland, a knight of Gaſcony ; but e 


ccel:, 


and informed him how the walls might be ſcaled. Thi; 


en. 
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8:otland. an intrigue with a woman in the neighbourhood, had 
— pcen accuſtomed to deſcend the wall, during the night, 
by means of a ladder of ropes; whence, by a ſteep 
and difficult path, he arrived at the foot of the rock. 
Randolph himſelf, with 3o men, undertook to ſcale the 
caſtle walls at midnight. Frank was their guide, who 
ſtill retained a perfect memory of the path, and who 
firſt aſcended the wall. But before the whole party 
could reach the ſummit, an alarm was given, the garri- 
ſon ran to arms, and a deſperate combat enſued. The 
Engliſh fought valiantly till their commander was killed; 
after which they threw down their arms. Leland, the 
former governor, was releaſed from his confinement, and 
entered into the Scotrilh ſervice. 

In 1313, king Robert found the number of his friends 
increaſing with his ſucceſſes. He was now joined by 
the earl of Athol, who had lately obtained a grant of 
lands from Edward, This year, through the media- 
tion of France, the conferences for a truce were re- 

ewed. Theſe, however, did not retard the military 
vades Eng- operations of the Scots. Cumberland was invaded and 
_ laid waſte : the miſerable inhabitants beſought Edward's 
er protection; who commended their fidelity, and deſired 
"them to defend themſelves. In the mean time, Ro- 
bert, leaving Cumberland, paſſed over into the iſle of 
Man, which he totally reduced, Edward found great 
difficulties in raiſing the ſupplies neceſſary for carrying 
on the war; but at laſt overcame all thele, and, by the 
beginning of the year 1314, was prepared to invade 
Scotland with a mighty army. In March he ordered 
his ſhips to be aſſembled for the invaſion ; invited to 
his aſſiſtance Eth O*Connor, chief of the Iriſh of Con- 
naught, and 26 other Iriſh chiefs ; ſummoned them and 
his ſubjects in Ireland to attend his ſtandard, and gave 
the command of theſe auxiliaries to the earl of Ulſter, 
His barons were ſummoned to meet him at Berwick on 
the 11th of June; and 22,020 foot-ſoldiers, from the 
different counties of England and Wales, were required 
by proclamation to aſſemble at Wark. 

In the mean time, the ſucceſſes of the Scots conti- 
nued, Edward Bruce had reduced the caſtles of Ru- 
: rudent therglen and Dundee, and laid ſiege to the caſtle of 

pru cnc Mo 
treaty with Stirling. The governor of the place agreed to ſur. 
the gover- render, if he was not relieved before the 24th of June 
nor of Sur- 1314; and to this Edward agreed, without conſult- 
ling, ing his brother. The king was highly diſpleaſed with 
this raſh treaty, which mterrupted his own operations, 
allowed the Engliſh time to aſſemble their utmoſt force, 
and at laſt obliged him either to raiſe the ſiege or to 
put all on the event of a ſingle battle. However, he 
reſolved to abide by the agreement, and to meet the 
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Which Engliſh by the appointed day. Having appointed a 
brings on general rende vous of his forces between Falkirk and 


the deciiive Stirling, he found their number to amount to ſome- 


enganc- 
ment of 
Bannock- 
burn. 


what more than 30,000, beſides upwards of 15,000 cf 
an undiſciplined rabble that followed the camp. He 
determined to wait the Engliſh in a field which had 
the brook or burn of Bannock on the right, and Stir- 
ling on the left. His chief dread was the ſtrength and 
number of the Engliſh cavalry, and theſe he took every 
method to oppoſe. The banks of the brook were ſeep 
in many places, and the ground between it and Stir- 
ling was partly covered with wood. The king com- 
manded many pits, of about a foot in breadth and two 
or three feet deep, to be dug in all places where ca- 


- 
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valry could have acceſs. From the deſcription given Scotland. 

of them by the hiſtorians of thoſe times, there ſeem to 

have been many rows of them, with narrow intervals. 

They were carefully covered with bruſhwood and ſod, 

ſo that they would eaſily be overlooked by a raſh and 

impetuous enemy. It is ſaid by ſome authors, that he 

alſo made uſe of caltrops, to annoy the horſes in the 

moſt effectual manner. ds 

On the 23d of June, the Scots received intelligence piſpoſition 

of the approach of Edward, and prepared to decide of the 

the fate of their country. The front of their army ex- Scots, 

tended from the brook called Bannoclburn to the neigh- 

bourhood of St Ninians, pretty nearly upon the line of 

The preſent turnpike-road from Stirling to Kilſyth ; and 

the (tone in which the king is ſaid to have fixed his 

ſtandard is ſtill to be ſeen. Robert commanded all his 

ſoldiers to fight on foot. He gave the command of the 

centre to Douglas, and Walter the young Reward of 

Scotland ; his brother Edward had the command of the 

right wing, and Randolph of the left ; the king him- 

ſelf taking charge of the reſerve, which conſiſted of the 

men of Argyle, Carrick, and the iſlanders. In a val- 

ley to the rear, ſaid to be to the weſtward of a riſing 

ground now called Gilles-hill, he placed the baggage, 

and all the uſeleſs attendants on his army. 162 
Randolph was commanded to be vigilant in prevent- a party of 

ing the Englith from throwing ſuccours into the caſtle Engliſh ca- 

of Stirling; but 800 horſemen, commanded by Sir valry de- 

Robert Clifford, made a circuit by the low grounds to — A 

the eaſt, and approached the caſtle. The king, per- . 

ceiving their motions, chid Randolph for his inadver- 

tency, on which the latter haſtened to encounter that 

body. As he advanced, the Engliſh wheeled to attack 

him. Randolph drew up his men in a circular form, 

holding out their ſpears on every ſide. At the firſt 

onſet Sir William Daynecourt, an Engliſh commander 

of diſtinguiſhed valbur, was killed; but Randolph, 

who had only a ſmall party with him, was ſurrounded 

on all ſides, and in the utmoſt danger. Douglas per- 

ceived his danger, and requeſted the king to let him go 

to his aſſiſtance. Robert at firſt refuſed, but afterwards 

conſented with reluctance. Douglas ſet out without 

delay ; but as he approached he ſaw the Engliſh falling 

into diſorder ; upon which he called to his men to ſtop, 

and not diminiſh the glory of Randolph and his men by 

ſharing their victory. | 163 
Robert was in the front of the line when the van- An Eng- 

guard of the Englith appeared. He was meanly dref- liſh knight 

ſed, with a crown above his helmet, and a battle-ax in killed in 

his hand. Henry de Bohun, an Engliſh knight, arm- dn 

ed cap a. pee, rode forward to encounter him. Robert Robert, 

did not decline the combat, and ſtruck his antagoniſt ſo 

violently with his battle- ax, that he is ſaid to have cleſt 

him down to the chin; after which the Engliſh. van- 

guard retreated in confuſion. The Scottiſh generals are 

ſaid to have blamed their king ſor his raſimeſs in thus 

encountering Bohun ; and he himſelf, conſcious of the 

juſtice of their charge, only replied, © I have broke my 

good battle-ax.“ 164 
On Monday the 24th of June, the whole Engliſh Commar- 

army moved on to the attack. 'The van, conſiſting of . 

archers and lancemen, was commanded by Gilbert de 2 we? 

Clare earl of Glouceſter, nephew to the Engliſh king, 

and Humphry de Bohun conſtable of England; but the 

ground was ſo narrow, that the reſt of the army had not 

ſufficient 
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ſufficient room to expand itſelf; fo that it appeared to 


r the Scots as conſiſting of one great compact body, The 
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main body was brought up by Edward in perſon, at- 
tended by Aymer de Valence earl of Pembroke, and 
Sir Giles d' Argentine, two experienced comwandets. 
Maurice abbot of Inghaffray, placing himſelf on aa emi- 
nence, celebrated maſs in the ſight of the Scottiſh army. 
He then paſſed along the front, baretooted, with a cru- 
cifix in his hands, and in few words exhorted the Scots 
to fight for their rights and liberty, The Scots fell 
down on their knees ; which being perceived by Ed- 
ward, he cried out, © They yield ! See, they implore 
mercy.” * They do,” anſwered Umfraville, one of his 
commanders, © they do implore mercy, but not from 
us. On that field they will be victorious or die.“ 

As both parties were violently exaſperated againſt 
each other, the engagement began with great fury. 
The king of Scotland, perceiving that his troops were 
grieyouſly annoyed by the Englith archers, ordered Sir 
Robert Keith the mariſchal, with a few armed horſemen, 
to make a circuit and attack the archers in flank. This 
was inſtantly accompliſhed ; and as the weapons of the 
archers were uſeleſs in a cloſe encounter, they could 
make very little reſiſtance, at the ſame time that their 
flight ſpread diſorder through the whole army. 

Robert now advanced with the reſerve : the whole 
Engliſh army was in the utmoſt confuſion ; for the de- 
feat of the archers had decided the victory in favour af 
the Scots. The young and gallant earl of Glouceſter 
attempted to rally the tugitives, but was thrown from 
his horſe, and cut in pieces, which increaſed the gene- 
ral confuſion. At this critical moment, the numerous 
attendants on the Sco:tith camp, prompted by curioſity 
or the deſire of plungcr, iſſued from their retirement. 
The Engliſh miſtook them for a body of freſh troops 
coming to the aſſiſtance of their enemies, and fled with 
precipitation on all tides. Many ſought refuge among 
the rocks in the neighbourhood of Stirling caſtle, and 
many were drowned in the rivers. Pembroke and Sir 
Giles d' Argentine had never quitted Edward during 
the action; but now, ſeeing the battle irretrievably loſt, 
Pembroke conſtrained the king to quit the field. D*Ar- 
gentine refuſed to fly. He was a man of great valour, 
and had & high reputation in Scotland. According to 
the vulgar opinion, the three moſt eminent worthies in 
that age were the emperor Henry of Luxemburg, Ro- 
bert Bruce, and Giles d'Argentine. He is ſaid to have 
thrice encountered two Saracea warriors in Paleſtine, 
and to have killed them both each time. His valour 
now availed him but little; for ruſhing into the midſt of 
the Scots army, he was inſtantly cut in pieces. Doug- 
las, with 60 horſemen, purſued Edward cloſe. At the 
Torwood he met Sir Laurence Abernethy, who was 
haſtening to the Engliſh rendezvous with twenty horſe- 
men. The latter ſoon abandoned the cauſe of the van- 
quiſhed, and joined Douglas in the purſuit of Edward, 
He had ſcarcely arrived there, 
when he was alarmed by the approach of the Scots, and 
Douglas and Abernethy followed 
him with ſuch afliduity, that (as lord Hailes chooſes to 
Latinize the expreſſion of an ancient hiſtorian) ne vel 
mingendi locus concederetur ; but notwithitanding their 
utmoſt efforts, Edward got ſafe to Dunbar, where he 
was received by the earl of March, who protected him 
till he could be conveyed by ſea to England. 
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Such was the deciſive battle of Banncckburr, the $-otland, 


greateſt defeat the Engliſh ever ſuſtained from the Scots. 
On the ſide of the latter no perſons of note were lain, 
excepting Sir William Vipont, and Sir Waker Ros 
favourite of Edward Bruce; and ſo grievonſly was E- 
ward afflicted by the death of this man, that te cx- 
claimed, © O that this day's work were undone, ſo Rc i; 
had not died!” On the En2lith fide were ſlain 27 ba- 


rons and bannerets, and 22 taken priſoners ; of knights r of the 
: Euzliits in 
the battle of 
Banroc-ks ; 


there were killed 42, and 60 taken priſoners ; of eſquires 
there fell 700; but the number cf the common men who 
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were killed or taken was never known with any cert2in- 1h, 


ty. The Welſh who had ſerved in the Englith army 
were ſcattered over the country, and cruelly butchered 
by the Scottiſh peaſants. The Engliſh, who had taken 
reſuge among the rocks in the neighburhood cf Stir- 
ling, ſurrendered at diſcretion : the caſtle was furren- 
dered, and the privy-ſeal of England fell into the hauds 
of the king of Scots. The ſpoils of the Englith camp 
were immenſe, and enriched the conquerors, along with 
the ranſom of many noble priſoners who tell into their 
hands. Robert ſhowed much generoſity in his treatment 
of the priſoners who fell to his ſhare. He ſet at liberty 
Ralph de Monthermer, and Sir Marmaduke 'I'werge, 
two officers of high rank, without ranſom ; and by hu- 
mane and generous offices alleviated the misfortune of 
the reſt. The dead bodies of the earl of Glouceſter and 
the lord Clifford were ſent to England, that they miglit 
be interred with the uſual ſolemnity. There was one 
Baſton, a Carmelite friar and poet, whom Edward 1s 
ſaid to have brought with him in his train to be ſpecta- 
tor of his atchievements, and to record his triumphs. 
Baſton was made priſoner, and obliged to celebrate the 
victory of Robert over the Englilh. This he did in 
wretched Latin Rhymes; which, however, procured his 
liberty. After the battle of Bannockburn, the carl ot 
Hereford retreated to the caſtle of Bothwell, where he 
was beſieged by Edward Bruce, and ſoon obliged to 


daughter of the king, the young earl of Marr, and 
biſhop of Glaſgow. 

The terror of the Engliſh after the defeat at Ban- 
nockburn is almoſt incredible. Wallingham aſſerts, that 
many of them revolted to the Scots, and aſſiſted them 
in plundering their own country. The Englith,” 


ſays he, © were ſo bereaved of their wonted mtrepidity, Conſterna- 
that an hundred ef that nation would have fled from tin of the 
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ſurrender. He was exchanged for the wite, filter, and The king's + 
the family ler 
at liberty. 
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two or three Scotfmen,” Edward Bruce and Douglas E 804 


entered England on the ealtern fide, :xvaged North um- 
berland, and laid the biſhopric of Durham under con— 
tribution, From thence they proc2eded to Richmond, 
laid Appleby and ſome cther towns in alhes, and re- 
turned home loaded with plunder, Edward ſummened 
a parliament at York, in order to concert means fur 
the public ſecurity ; and appointed the earl of Pem- 
broke, formerly the guardian of Scotland, to be guar— 
dian of the country between the Trent and the 'I'weed. 


Robert, however, ſent ambaſſadors to treat of a peace; 


but the Scots were too much elated with their good 
fortune to make conceſſions, and the Englith were not 
yet ſufficiently humbled to yield to ail their demands. 
The ravages of war were again renewed : the Scots con- 
tinued their incurſions into England, and levied cont:1. 
butions in different places. 


In 1315, the Engliſh affairs ſeemed a little to revive. 


The 
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Scotland. The Scots, indeed, plundered Durham and Hartlepool; - 
To dut they were repulſed from Carliſle, and. failed in an at- 
Expedition tempt on Berwick, The Iriſh of Ulſter, oppreſſed by 
of Edward the Englilh government, implored the aſſiſtance of Ro- 
Bruce into hert, and offered to acknowledge his brother Edward 
Ireland. as their ſovereign ; who accordingly landed at Carrick- 
fergus on the 25th of May 1315, with 6000 men,— 
his was an enterprize evidently beyond the power of 
Scotland to accompliſh, and which: could not but be 
perceived by Robert. However, there were motives 
which induced him to conſent. 'The offer of a crown, 
though ever ſo viſionary, inflamed the ambition of Ed- 
ward Bruce, whoſe impetuous valour made no account 
of difficulties, however great. It might have been 
deemed ungenerous, and perhaps would not have been 
politic or ſafe, to have rejected the propoſals of the Triſh 
tor the advancement of his brother, to whom the king 
owed more than he could repay. Beſides, the invaſion 
15x Of Ireland ſeemed a proper expedient for dividing the 
He is de- Englith forces. The event proved unfortunate. Ed- 
ſeated aud ward, after performing and ſuffering more than could 
killed. almoſt have been expected from human nature. was at 
laſt defeated and killed by the Engliſh, as is related un- 
der the article IRELAND, n* 42. 

The king himſelf had gone over into Ireland, in or- 
der to aſſiſt his brother in attempting the ſubjection of 
that country; and during his abſence the Engliſh had 

172 made ſeveral attempts to diſturb the tranquillity of Scot- 
Unſucceſe- land. The earl of Arundel invaded the foreſt of Jed- 
ful attempts burgh with a numerous army; but being drawn into an 
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land, Edmund de Cailaud, a knight of Gaſcony and gover- 


nor of Berwick, invaded and waſted Teviotdale ; but 
while he was returning home loaded with ſpoil, he was 
attacked, defeated, and killed by Douglas. Soon after 

this, intelligence was conveyed to Douglas that one 
Robert Neville had boaſted that he would encounter him 
whenever he ſaw. his banner diſplayed, Douglas did 

not long delay to give him an opportunity. He ad- 
vanced to the neighbourhood of Berwick, diſplayed his 
banner, and burnt ſome villages. Neville, provoked at 

theſe ravages, took the field, encountered Douglas, 

and was deteated and killed. By ſea the Engliſh inva- 

ded Scotland, and anchored off Inverkeithing in the 

trith of Forth, where they ſoon after landed. Five 
hundred men, under the command of the earl of Fife 

and the ſheriff of that country, attempted to oppoſe 

their landing, but were intimidated by the number of 

their enemies, William Sinclair biſhop of Dunkeld 
happened to meet the fugitives z and having by his re- 
proaches obliged them to rally, he led them on again to 

the charge, and drove the Engliſh to their ſhips with 
conſiderable loſs. For this exploit Robert conferred the 

title of the king's liſbop on Sinclair; and he was long 

15 remembered by his country men on this account. f 
8 In 1317, after king Robert had returned from his 
tions with Iriſh expedition, a bull was iſſued by the pope (John 
the Pop-. XXII.) commanding a two years truce between Eng- 
land and Scotland, under pain. of excommunication. 

Jo cardinals were diſpatched into Britain to make 
known his commands; and they were privately empow- 

cred to inflidt the higheſt fpiritual cenſures on Robert 
Bruce, or whomſoever elſe they thought proper. About 

he beginning of September 1317, two meſſengers were 

tent to Robert by the cardinals. The king gave them 


a gracious reception; and after confulting with his ba- Scotland. 
rs al for anſwer, that he very much defired a - 
good and perpetual peace, either by the mediation' of 
the cardinals, or by any other means. He allowed the 
open letters from the pope, which recommended peace, 
to be read in his preſence, and liſtened to them with 
due reſpect. But he would not receive the ſealed letters 
addreſſed to Robert Bruce governor of Scotland, alleging, 
that there might be many of his barons whoſe. names 
were Robert Bruce, and that theſe barons, might pro- 
bably have ſome ſhare in the government. Unleſs, there- 
fore, the letters were. addreſſed to him as ling of Scot- 
land, he could not receive them without advice. of his 
parliament, which he promiſed immediately to aſſemble 
on the. occaſion, The meſſengers attempted. to apolo- 
giſe for the omiſſion of the title of King, The 
holy church was not wont,” they ſaid, „during the 
dependence of a controverſy, to write or ſay any thing 
which might be interpreted as prejudicial to the claims 
of either of the contending parties.” Since then, 17574 
anſwered the king, „my ſpiritual father and my holy Spirited be- 
mother would not prejudice the cauſe of my adverſary - pt onmey of 
by beſtowing on me the appellation of ling during the Fe. 
dependence of the controverſy, they ought not to have 
prejudiced my cauſe by withdrawing that appellation from 
me. I am in poſſeſſion of the pur 7m of Scotland ; 
all, my people call me king ; and foreign princes addreſs 
me under that title; but it ſeems that my parents are 
partial to their Engliſh ſon. Had you preſumed to pre- 
ſent letters with ſuch an addreſs to any other ſovereign 
prince, you might perhaps liave been anſwered in a. 
harſher ſtyle; but I reverence you as the meſſengers of 
the holy ſee.” | 15 
The meſſengers, quite abaſhed with this reply, chan- 
ged the diſcourſe, and requeſted the king that he would. 
conſent to a temporary ceſſation of hoſtilities; but to 
this he declared, that he never would conſent, while the 
Engliſh daily invaded and plundered his people. His 
counſellors, however, informed the meſſengers, that if 
the letters had been addreſſed to the king f Scots, the 
pe) ee would 'inftantly have been opened. This 
diſreſpectful omiſſion they imputed to the intrigues of the 
Engliſh at the court of Rome, hinting at the ſame time 1, 5 
that they had received this intelligence from Avignon. A papal 
When the meſſengers had informed the cardinals of truce pro- 
theſe proceedings, the latter determined to proclaim claimed in 
the papal truce in Scotland; in which hazardous of- Scotland. 
fice they employed Adam Newton, guardian of the 
monaſtery of Minorites at Berwick, E. was charged 
with letters to the clergy of Scotland, particularly to 
the biſhop of St Andrew's. The monk found the king 
encamped with his army in a wood near old Cambus, 
making preparations. for aſſaulting Berwick, Perſonal 
acceſs, was denied to the king; but the monk, in obe- 
dience to his maſters, proclaimed the truce by the autho- 
rity of the pope. The king ſent him for anſwer, that 
he would liſten to no bulls, till he was treated as king 
of OY) and bad made himſelf maſter of Ber- 
wick, | 7 
The poor monk, terrified at this anſwer, requeſted FOR 7 6, is 
either a, ſafe conduct to Berwick, or permiſſion to pals diſr: garded 
into Scotland, and deliver his letters to the Scottiſh by theking, 
clergy. Both were refuſed; and he was commanded 
to leave the country without loſs of time. He ſet out 
for Berwick; but in his way thither was attacked by 
| | robbers, 
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8:otland. robbers, or ſome who pretended to be ſo. By them he 
EW was ripped and robbed of all his parchments, together 
with his letters and inſtructions ; the robbers alſo, it is 
ſaid, tore the pope's bull, without any regard to its 
ſanQity. _ | | 
In 1318, king Robert proceeded in his enterprize 
againſt Berwick, but reſolved to employ artifice as well 
as force in the reduction of it. A citizen of Berwick, 
by name Spaling, having been ill uſed by the governor, 
reſolved to revenge bimſelf ; and therefore wrote a letter 
to @ certain Scottiſh lord, whoſe relation he had marri- 
ed, offering on a certain night to betray the poſt where 
be kept guard. The nobleman communicated this im- 
portant intelligence to the king. You did well,” 
ſaid Robert, „ in making me your confident ; for if 
you had told this either to Randolph or Douglas, you 
would have offended the one. whom you did not truſt : 
Both of them, however, ſhall aid you in the execution 
of the enterprize.” The king then commanded him to 
repair to a certain place with a body of troops; to 
which place he alſo gave ſeparate orders to Douglas and 
Randolph to repair at the ſame hour, each with a body 
of troops under his command. The forces thus cauti- 
oully. aſſembled marched to Berwick, and, afliſted by 
Spalding, ſcaled the walls, making themſelves maſters 
of the town in a few hours. The garriſon of the caſtle 
perceiving that the number of Scots was but ſmall, 
made a deſperate fally with the men who had fled into 
the caſtle from the town; but, after an obſtinate conſict, 
they were defeated and driven back, chiefly by the ex- 
traordinary valour of a young knight named Sir William 

. Keith of Galflon.——This happened on the 28th-of March 


1318. Js 
King Robert no ſooner heard of the ſucceſs of his 
inſt the town, than he haſtened to lay ſiege to 
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the caſtle of Berwick. This was ſoon obliged to capi- 
tulate ; after which the Scots entered Northumberland, 
and took the caſtles of Wark, Harbottle, and Mitford. 
In May, they again invaded England, and penetrated 
into Yorkſhire. In their progreſs they burnt the 
towns of Northallerton, Boroughbridge, Scarborough, 
and Skipton in Craven, forcing the inhabitants of Rip- 
pon to redeem themſelves by paying 1000 merks : af- 
ter which they returned to Scotland with much booty ; 
and, as an Engliſh hiſtorian expreſſes it, driving their 
priſoners before them like flocks of ſheep.” 
This year the interpoſition of the pope was obtained 
againſt Robert, with a view to intimidate the Scottiſh 
nation; and the two cardinals reſiding in England were 
- commanded to excommunicate Robert Bruce and his 
adherents, on account of his treatment af the meſſengers 
of the holy ſee, and his aſſault of Berwick, after a 
truce had been proclaimed by the papal authority.— 
This ſentence was accordingly put in execution, though 
Robert had certainly been excommunicated once, if not 
oftener, before. Meſſengers were ſent from Scotland 
to Rome, in order to procure a reverſal of the ſentence ; 
but Edward diſpatched the biſhop. of Hereford, and 
Hugh d'Eſpencer the. Elder, to counteract this negoci- 
ation, informing his holineſs at the ſame time of certain 
intercepted letters which had been written from Avig- 
non to Scotland; upon which the pope ordered all the 
Scots reſiding at Avignon, and all of that place who 
had correſpunded with Scotland, to be taken into cuſ- 
Vor. XVI. 
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The moſt remarkable tranſaction of this year, how- Scotland. 

ever, was the defeat and death of Edward Bruce i 

Ireland ; of which an account is given under the ar- 

ticie InzLand, n“ 42. His body was quartered, and 

diſtributed for a public ſpectacle over Ireland: and bis 

head was preſented to Edward by John lord Berming- 

ham the commander of the Englith army, in return 

for which ſervice, he was rewarded with the title ot 

Earl of Lowth. | 

In the mean time Edward, who had ſummoned a 
parliament to meet at Lincoln, was obliged to pro- 
rogue it on account of the Scottiſh invaſion, aud to 
allemble an army at York for the defence of his coun- 
try. At Michaelmas it was determined, in a parlia- 
ment held at London, that every city and town in 
England ſhould furniſha certain proportion of men com- 
pletely armed. Thus a confiderable body of troops was 
ſoon raiſed ; but, when they aſſembled at York, their 
P and mutual diſtruſt roſe to ſuch an 

eight, that it was found neceſſary to fend them back 
to their habitations. 

In 1319, Edward, having ſucceded fo well in his 
negociations with the court of Rome, reſolved to make 
ſimilar attempts with other powers to the prejudice of 
the Scottiſh nation. Accordingly he requeſted the 
count of Flanders to prohibit the Scots from entering 
his country : but to this requeſt he received the fol- 
lowing remarkable reply: . Flanders is the common 
country of all men ; I cannot prohibit any merchants 
from trafficking thither, for ſuch prohibition would EF 
prove the ruin of my people.” Finding bimſelf bat- EIward 
fled in this attempt, the Engliſh monarch once more again ia- 
determined to have recourſe to war; and with this vades Scot- 
view commanded his army to aſſemble at Newcaſtle up- Hud. 
on Tyne, on the 24th of July 1419: but before he 
proceeded, he requeſted the prayers of the clergy for 
the ſucceſs of his expedition; and to render their prayers 
the more effectual, he at the ſame time demanded trom 
them a great ſum of money by way of loan. 

Every thing being now in readineſs, the Engliſh 
army approached Berwick, which was commanded by , 
Walter the Steward of Scotland. This nobleman had — 
long apprehended an attack ſrom the Engliſh, and had Engliſh. 
taken every means of defence in his power. The 
enemy, however, confiding in their numbers, made a 
general aſſault ; but were repulſed on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, after a long and obſtinate conteſt. Their next 
attempt was on the fide towards the river. At that 
time the walls of Berwick were of an inconſiderable 
height; and it was propoſed to bring a veſſel cloſe to 
them, from whence the troops might en by a draw- 
bridge let down from the maſt. But the Scots annoy- 
ed the aſſailants ſo much, that they could not bring 
this veſſel within the proper diſtance ; and at the ebb 
of the tide it grounded, and was burnt by the beſieged. 
— The Englith had then recourſe to a new-invented , 132 
engine which they called a fow, but for what reaſon is NEE 16 
unknown. In many particulars it reſembled the 7,7 gine alles 
arictaria of the ancients. It appears to have been a a ſow. 
large fabric compoſed of timber, and well-roofed, having 
ſtages within it, and in height ſurpaſſing the wall of 

the town. It was moved upon wheels, and ſerved for 

the double purpoſe of condudting the miners to the 

foot of the wall, and arm:d men to the ſlorm. This 
machine was counteracted by one conſtrued 1 
e | 5D Crad, 
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Crab, a Flemiſh engineer in the Scots ſervice. This 
was a kind of moveable crane, whereby great ſtones 
miglit be raiſed on high, and ther. let fall upon the 
enemy, The Engliſh made a general aſſault on the 
quarter towards the fea, as well as on the land fide ; fo 
that the garriſon, exhauſted by continual fatigue, could 
ſcarce maintain their poſts. The great engine moved 
on to the walls; and, though ſtones were inceſſantly 
diſcharged againſt it from the crane, their effect was 
fo mall that all hope of preſerving Berwick was loſt. 
At length a huge ſtone ruck it with ſach force, that 
the beams gave way, and the Scots pouring down com- 
bnſtilyes upon it, it was reduced to alhes. The Eng- 
Iſh, however ſtill continued the attack. The Steward, 
with a reſ:rve of 100 men, went from poſt to poſt, re- 
tieving theſe who were wounded or unfit for combat. 
One foldier of the reſerre only remained with him when 
an alarm was given that the Englith had burnt a bar- 
rier at the port called St Mary's, pt ſſeſſed themſelves of 
the draw. bridge, and fired the gate. The Steward 
haſtened thither, called down the guard from the ram- 
part, ordered the gue to be ſet open, and ruſhed out 
upon the enemy. defperate combat enſued, and con- 
tinued till the cloſe of the day, when the Engliſh com- 
manders withdrew their troops. 

Notwithſtanding this brave defence, it was evident 
that the town could not hold out long without a ſpeedy 
relief; and Robert could not, with any probability of 
ſucceſs attack the fortified camp of the Engliſh. He 
therefore determined to make a powerful diverſion in 
England, in order to oblige Edward to abandon the 
undertaking. By order of the king, 15,000 men en- 
tered England by the weſtern marches. They had con- 
ceried a plan tor carrying off the queen of England 
from her reſidence near York ; but being diſappointed 
in this attempt they laid waſte Yorkſhire. e arch- 
biſhop of York haſtily collected a numerous body of 
commons and eccletaſtics, with whom he encountered 
the Scots at Mitton, near Borough-bridge, in the north- 
riding of Yorkſhire, The Engliſh were inſtantly rout- 
ed; zoco were left dead on the field, and great part 
of thoſe who fled periſhed in the river Swale. In this 
action zoo eccbeſtaſtics loſt their lives. The news of 
this ſuceeſsful inroad alarmed the beliegers of Berwick. 
The barons whoſe eſtates lay to the ſauthward remote 
from the Sccttiſh depredatious were eager for continu- 
ing the ſiege. But they were oppoſed by thoſe of the 
north; who were no lefs eager to abandon the enter- 
priſe, and return to the defence of their own country. 
With them the eail of Lancaſter concurred in opinion ; 
who, underſtmding that his favourite manor of Ponte. 
tract was expoſed to the ravages of the Scots, departed 
with all his adherents. Edward, upon this, drew off 
the remainder of his army, and attempted to intercept 
Randolph and Douglas; but they eluded him, and fe- 
turned in ſafety to Scotland. : 

The unſucceſsful event of this laſt attempt induced 
Edward ſeriouſly to think of peace; and accordingly a 
truce between the two nations was concluded on the 
z iſt of December 1319; which interval of tranquillity 
the Scots made uſe of in addrefling a maniſeſto to the 
pope in juſtification of their cauſe. This was drawn 


up in a ſpirited manner, and made a very conſiderable - 


alteration in the councils of Rome. The pope, fore- 
ſ:eing that Robert would not be terrified into ſubmiſ- 
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tions, ordered Edward to make peace with him in the Scotland. 
belt manner he could, A negociation was accordingly r 
ſet on foot, which ſoon terminated ineffectually; the 
truce was not renewed, and in 1322 a mutual invaſion 186 
took place. The Scots penetrated into Lancaſhire by Eogland 
the weſtern marches ; and, after plundering the country, ayain inva- 
returned homie with an extraordinary booty ; while Ed- . of 4 
ward made great preparations for an expedition inta N 
Scotland, which took place in Auguſt the ſame year. by the 
In this, however, he was not attended with ſuccefs. Engliſh. 
Robert had cauſed all the cattle to be driven off, and 
all the effects of any value to be removed from Lothian 
and the Merſe; fixing his camp at Culroſs, on the 
north ſide of the frith of Forth. His orders for re- 
moving the cattle were ſo punRually obeyed, that, ac- 
cording to common tradition, the only prey which ſell 
into the Hands of the Engliſh was a lame bull at Tra- 
nent in Eaft Lothian. Edward, however, ſtill proceed- 
ed, and penetrated as far as Edinburgh, but without 
any hopes of ſubduing the kingdom. His proviſions 
being conſumed, many of his ſoldiers periſhed for want; 
and he was obliged at laſt to retire without having ſeen 
an enemy. On their return, bis ſoldiers burnt the 
abbeys of Holyrood, Melroſs, Dryburgh, &. killed 
many of the monks, and committed other ſaerileges: 
but when they returned to their own country, and be- 
an again to enjoy a plentiful living, they indulged 
themſelves in mch exceſſes as were productive of mortal 
diſeaſes; inſomuch that, according to an Engliſh hi- 1g, 
ſtorian, almoſt one half of the great army which Ed- Great part 
ward Had brought from England with him were deſtroy- of Ed- 
ed either by hunger or gluttony. ward 1 
No ſooner were the Engliſh retired than they were N 
urſued by the Scots, who laid ſiege to the caſtle of ” 
Lorham. Edward lay at the abbey of Biland in York- 
ſhire, with a body of troops advantageouſly. poſted in 
the neighbourhood, The Scots, invited, as is ſaid, 
by ſome traitors about the king's perſon, attempted to 
ſurpriſe him ; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that 
he made his eſcape to York, abandoning all his baggage 
and treaſure to the enemy. The Engliſh camp was 
ſuppoſed to be acceſſible only by a narrow paſs, but 
Douglas undertook to force it, and Randolph preſented 
himſelf as a volunteer in this dangerous fervice under 
his friend Dauglas. The Highlanders and men of the In 
Iſles clmbed the precipice on which the Engliſh camp +, 1 


e Eng- 


ſtood, and the enemy were driven out with great Ioſs. lich de fest- 


The Scots purſued them to the very gates of York, ed and dri- 


waſted the country without controul, and returned home ven out of 
unmoleſted. 78 their camp. 
Edward, diſheartened by repeated loſſes, agreed to a 
ceſſation of arms ** with the men of Scotland who were 
engaged in war with him,” But the king of Scotland 
would not conſent to it in that form; however, he gave 
his conſent, on the proper form being employed, to 
which Edward now made no objection, This treaty 
was concluded on the zoth of March 1323, and was 1g 
to endure until the 12th of June 1336. It was agreed, , * 
that, during the continuance of it, no new fortreſſes concluded 
ſhould be erected in Cumberland, to the north of the between 
Tyne, or in the counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, or England 
Dumfries; and by a very ſingular article it was provi- * 
ed, that © Bruce and the people of Scotland might * 
procure abſolution from the pope ; but in caſe there 
was no peace concluded before the expiration. of the 


truce, 


— — — 
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$coband. truce, that the ſentence of excommunication ſhould re- 


The treaty was ratified by Robert, under the 
ſtyle of the Ling / Scotland, 7th of June 1323. 
The next care of Robert was to reconcile himſelf to 


the church, and to. obtain from the pope the title of 


king, which had been ſo long denied him; which at laſt, 
though not without great difficulty, was obtained. 
This year a ſon was born to the king of Scotland at 
Dunfermline, and named David. The court-poets of 
the time foretold, that this infant would one day rival 
his father's fame, and prove victorious over the Eng- 
liſh. But ſcarce had this future hero come into the 


makes his world, when a rival began to make his appearance. 


appearance, John Baliol, the unfortunate king of Scotland 


at the court been dead; but left a ſon named Edward, 
of England 
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* pretenſions to the crown. The young prince had re- 


ſided on his paternal eſtate in Normandy, neglected and 
forgotten; but in 1324 was called to the court of 
England, for the purpoſe, undoubtedly, of ſetting him 
up as a rival to young David Bruce, in caſe his father, 
now broken with fatigues, ſhould die in a ſhort time. 
The negociations for peace, however, ſtill went on; 
but the commiſſioners appointed for this purpoſe made 
little progreſs, by reaſon of demands for feudal ſove- 
reignty till made by the Engliſh. The reconciliation 
with the church was alſo broken off, by reaſon of the 
Scots keeping poſſeſſion of Berwick. This had been 
taken during the papal truce ; and Robert thought 
proper ſtill to lie under the ſentence of excommunica- 
tion rather than to part with fuch an important for- 
treſs. 

In the beginning of the year 1327, Edward II. was 
depoſed, and ſucceeded by his fon Edward III. then 
in his 15th year. He renewed the negociations for 
peace, and ratified the truce which his father had made ; 
but hearing that the Scots had reſolved to invade 
England if a peace was not immediately concluded, be 
ſummoned his barons to meet him at arms at Neweaftle, 
and fortified Vork. We are not certainly informed of 
the reaſons which induced the Scots at this time to 
diſregard the truce; however, it is certain, that on the 
15th of June 1327, Douglas and Randolph invaded 


vade Eug- England by the weſtern marches, with an army of 
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20, co horſemen. Againit them Edward III. led an 
army, conlifting, at the loweſt calculation, of 30,000 
men, who aſſembled at Durham on the 13th of July. 
The Scots proceeded with the utmoſt eruelty, burning 
and deſtroying every thing as they went along; and 
on the 18th ot the ſame month, the Engliſh diſcovered 


them by the ſmoke and flames which marked their 


progreſs. They marched forward in order of battle 
towards the quarter where the ſmoke was perceived; 
meeting with no enemy tor two days, they 
concluded that the Scots had retired. Diſencum- 
bering th2mſelves then of their heavy baggage, they 
reſolved by a forced mareh to reach the river Tyne, 
and, by poſting themfelves on the north bank of 
that river, to intercept the Scots on their return. 
Oa the 20th of July, the cavalry having left the in- 
fantry behind, crofſed the river at Haidon ; but before 
the reſt of the army could come up, the liver was fo 
ſwelled by ſudden rains, that it could no longer be 
forded ; and thus the troops remained divided tor ſe- 
veral days, without any accommodation for quarters, and 
in the greateſt want of proviſions and forage. The ſol- 
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diers now began to murmur: and it was reſolved again 5-orland, 
to proceed ſouthwards, The king proclaimed a reward 1 
of lands, to the value of 100 l. yearly for life, to the de obliged 
perſon who ſhould firſt ditcover the enemy © on dry to offer 1 
proved, where they might be attacked ;” and many reward for 

nights and eſquires ſwam acroſs the river on this 3 
ſtrange errand. The army continued its march tor rag TE 
three days without any news of the Scots; but on the 
fourth day, certain accounts of them were brough: by 
an eſquire, Thomas Rokeſby: who reported, that “ the 
Scots had made him priſoner ; but that their leaders, 
underitanding his buſineſs, had ſet him at liberty; ſay- 
ing, that they had remained for eight days on the ſame 
ground, as 1gnorant of the motions of the Engliſh as 
the Engliſh were of theirs, and that they were defirous 
and ready to combat.” With this man for thcir guide, 
the Engliſh ſoon came in view of the Scots. They 
were advantageouſly poſted on a riſing ground, havin 
the river Were in front, and their flanks ſecured by 
rocks and precipices. The Engliſh diſmounted and 
advanced, hoping to allure the Scots from their ſtrong 
poſt ; but in vain. Edward then ſent a herald to Ran- 
dolph and Douglas, with a meſſage in the ſty le of chi- 
valry : Either, ſays he © ſuffer me to paſs the river, 
and leave me room for ranging my forces ; or do you 
paſs the tiver, and I will leave you room to range yours; 
and thus ſhall we fight on equal terms.” To this the 
Scott:th commanders anſwered, «* We will do neither. 
On our toad hither we have burnt and fpoiled the 
country; and here we are fixed while to us it ſeems 
good; and if the king of England is offended let him 
come over and chaſtiſe us.” 

The armies continued in ſight of each other for two 

days; after which the Engliſh, underſtanding that their 
enemies were diſtreſſed for proviſions reſolved to main- 
tain a cloſe blockade, and to reduce them by faraine. 
Next day, however, they were ſurpriſed to find that the 
Scots had ſecretly decamped, and taken poſt two mi! 
up the river in ground ſtill ſtronger, and of more diſſicult 
acceſs, amidit a great wood. The Langlith encamped 195 
oppoſite to them near Stanhope park. At midoight D-fperate 
Douglas undertook a moſt deſperate enterpriſe, ſome- **t-2pt of 
what reſembling thoſe of the ancient heroes. With eas Pegg 
200 horſemen he approached the Engliſh camp, and the fie 
entered it under the guile of a chief commander cal ing of Engnd 
the rounds. Having thus eluded the centinels, he paſſed 
on to the royal quarters, overthrew every thing that 
oppoſed him, and furiouſly aſſaulted the king's tent. 
The domeſtics of Edward deſperately detended their 
maſter ; and his chaplain, with many others ot his houſe- 
hold, were ſlain. However, the king himſelt eſcaped ; 
and Douglas, diſappointed of his prey ruſhed through 
the enemy, and effected a retreat with inconfiderable 
loſs.—The following day, the Engliſh learned trom a 
priſoner, that orders had been iſſued in the Scottiſh 
camp for all men to hold themſelves in readineſs that 
evening to follow the banner of Douglas: on which, 
apprehending an attack m the night, they prepared tor 
battle, lighting great fires, and keeping a firi& watch; 
but in the morning, they were informed by two tram. 196 
peters whom they had taken priſoners, that the Scots The Scots 
had decamped before midnight, and were returning to ne 


a and ccturu 
their own country. This report could ſcarcely be cre- to ther 


Cited, and the army remained for ſome hours in order own coun- 
of battle; but at length ſome ſcouts having croiled the tz. 
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river, 


Scatland,. 
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river, returned with certain» intelligence that the Scot- 
tiſh camp was totally deſerted: which when the roy : 
Ling of England was certainly informed of, he bur 

into tears; for the enterpriſe, which thus terminated 
in diſappointment and difaonour, had coſt an immenſe 


ſ:m. Every preparation had been made for oppoſing 
n ercmy, and auxiliaries had even been procuied at a 
ry oſt enormous expence from Hainaul'. "Theſe auxi- 
I arics confiſted of heavy-arrged cavalry; and they were 
now ſo much worn cut, that they could ſcarcely move. 
Their horſes were all dead, or had become unſervice- 
able, in a campaign of three weeks ; ſo that they were 
chlig:d to procure horfes to convey themſelves to the 
{ mo of Fngland, Edward having reſted at Durham 
for ſome days, marched to York, where he diſbanded 
h's army. Barbour a Scots hiſtorian, relates, that there 
was a moral; in the rear of the Scottiſh camp, which 
he calls the iw9-mile moraſe ; that the Scots made a 
v-ay over it with bruſhwood, removing it as they went 
»long, that the Engliſh might not purſue them by the 
ſome way. The Englith hiſtorians are filled with de- 


ſcriptions of the ſtrange appearance of the deſerted 


camp of the Scots, They found there a number of 
\kins retched between ſtaken, which ſerved for kettles 
to boil their meat; and for bread, each ſoldier carried 
«long with him a bag of oatmeal, of which he made 
cakes, toaſting them upon thin iron plates, which ap- 
pear to have been part of their armour. p 

On the return of Douglas and Randolph, the king 
led his army againſt the eaſtern borders, and beſieged 
the caſtle of Norham. However, in 1328, Edward, 
wearied out with continual loſſes and diſapointments, 
conſented to a perpetual peace between the two king- 
I. The ſtone on 
which the kings of Scotland were wont to fit at the 
time of their coronation, ſhall be reſtored to the Scots. 
2. The king of England engages to employ his good 
offices at the papal court for obtaining a revocation 
cf all ſpiritual proceſſes depending before the holy ſee 
againſt the king of Scots, or againſt his kingdom or 
ſbjets. 3. For theſe cauſes, and in order to make 
r2paration for the ravages committed in England by 
the Scots, the king of Scots ſhall pay 30,000 merks to 
all be made of 
the poſſeſſions belonging to eccleſiaſtics in either king- 
dom, whereof they may have been deprived during the 
war. F. But there ſhall not be any reſtitution made 
of inheritances which have fallen into the hands of the 
king of England or of the king of Scots, by reaſon of 
the war between the two nations, or through the for- 
jeiture of former poſſeſſors. 6. Johanna, ſiſter of the 
king of England, ſhall be given in marriage to David, 
the ſon and heir to the king of Scots. 7. The king 
of Scots ſhall provide the princeſs Johanna in a jointure 
of 20001. yearly, ſecured on lands and rents, according 
na reaſonable eſtimation. 8. If either of the parties 
mall ſail in performing theſe conditions, he ſhall pay 
2209 pounds of ſilver to the papal treaſury. 

This, peace, ratified at Northampton, is ſtyled igno- 
i7:4ous by the Englith hiſtorians, and the marriage of 
the Scots prince to the king of England's lifter, deno- 
rainated that baſe marriage ; becauſe at this time all pre- 
teuſions to ſovereignty over Scotland were given up, 
though they bad in vain attempted to eſtabliſh them 
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by a ruinous war of 20 years. The marriage of the in- Scotland. 
— ww 
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fant prince was celebrated on the 12th of July 1328, 
On the 7th of June 1329 died Robert Bruce, un- 


His death ſeems to have been occaſioned by the ex- 
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queſtionably the greateſt of all the Scottiſh-monarchs, Tg No 


ceſſive fatigues of military ſervice ;- and his diſeaſe, . 


called by the hiſtorians of thoſe times a leproſy, was 
probably an inveterate ſcurvy, occaſioned by his way 
of living. He died at the age of 55. He was mar- 
ried to Iſabella, daughter ct Donald the tenth eartof 
Marr by whom he bad a daughter named Marjory. 
married to Walter the ſteward of Scotland; whoſe 
huſband died- in 1326. The ſecond wife of Robert 
was Eliſabeth, the daughter of Aymer de Burgh earl 


, 


of Ulſter. By her he had a fon, David II.; a dangh- 


ter named Margaret, married to William earl of Su- 
ther land another, named Matilda, married to an eſquire 
named Thomas Iſaac; and Elizabeth, married to Sir 
Walter Oliphant of Gaſk. He had alſo a natural ſon 
named Robert. — | 
- That king Robert IT. was a man of unqueſtionable 
virtue and humanity, as well as unequalled in the know- 
ledge of the military art, muſt be evident from many 
particulars already related. The only queſtionable part 
of his character is his ſevere puniſhment of a conſpiracy 
formed againſt him in the year 1320; a relation of 
which, to avoid interrupting our detail of more im- 
portant matters, we have deferred till now. The chief 
of the conſpirators were William de Soulis, whoſe an- 
ceſtor had been a candidate for the crown of Scotland; 
the counteſs of Strathern, and ſome other perſons of 
high rank. The counteſs diſcovered the plot; aſter 
which Soulis confeſſed the whole, and was puniſhed 
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with perpetual impriſonment; as well as the counteſs, 
notwithſtanding her having made the diſcovery. Gil- 


bert de Malyerb and John de Logie, both knights, 
and Richard Brown an eſquire, were put to death as 
traitors but the perſon moſt lamented was Sir David 
de Brechin, for his bravery ſtyled the flower of chivalry. 
He was nephew to the king, and ſerved with great re- 
putation againſt the Saracens. To him the confpira- 
tors, aſter having exacted an oath of ſecrecy, revealed 
their deſigns. He condemned their undertaking, and 
refuſed to ſhare in it; but did not diſcover it on ac- 
count of the oath he had taken, Yet for this conceal- 
ment he was tried as a traitor, condemned and executed, 
without regard to his perſonal merit or his relation to 
the king. The conſpirators were tried before the par- 
liament at Scone in 1320; and this ſeſſion, in which 


ſo much blood was ſhed, was long remembered by the 


vulgar under the name of the black parliament, Whe- 
ther there was any thing real in this conſpiracy, or 
whether the king only made uſe of this pretence to rid 


himſelf of ſuch as were obnoxious to him, cannot now 


be known with certainty. 

After the death of Robert, the adminiſtration was 
aſſumed by Randolph, in conſequence of an a& paſſed 
in 1318, by which he was appointed regent in caſe of 
the king's death. In his new chara der he behaved 
himſelf in a moſt exemplary manner ; and by impartial- 
ly diſcharging the duties of his ſtation, and rigidly ad- 
miniſtering jultice, he ſecured the public tranquillity in 
the moſt perfect manner. A ſevere exerciſe of juſtice 
was now rendered not only neceflary ,but indiſpenſable. 

| During 
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heen accuſtomed to plunder and bloodſhed z and having 
now no Engliſh enemies to employ them, they robbed 
and murdered one another. The methods by which 
Randolph repreſſed theſe crimes were much the ſame 
with thoſe which have been adopted in latter times 
for he made the counties liable for the ſeveral rotberies 
committed within their bounds. He even ordered the 
farmers and labourers not to houſe the tools employed 


by them in agriculture during the night-time, that the 


ſherifPs officers might be the more vigilant in ſecuring 
them. He gave orders for ſeverely puniſhing all vaga- 
bonds, and obliged them to work for their livelihood ; 
making proclamation, that no man ſhould be admitted 
into a town or borough who could not earn his bread 
by his labour. Thete regulations were attended with 
the mo{t ſalutary effects. A fellow who had ſecreted 
his own plough-irons, pretending that they were ſtolen, 
being detected by the ſheriff's officers, was inſtantly 
hanged. A certain man having killed a prieſt, went to 
Rome, and obtained abſolution from the pope ; after 
which be boldly returned. to Scotland, Randolph 
ordered him to be tried, and, on his conviction, to be 
executed: Becanſe,” ſaid he, © althongh tbe pope 
may grant abſolution from the ſpiritual conſequences of 
ſin, he cannot ſcreen offenders from civil puniſhment.“ 

King Robert, juſt befcre his death, had deſired that 
his heart might be depoſited in our Saviour's ſepulchre 
at Jeruſalem; and on this errand the great commander 
Douglas was employed, who fet ſail m June 1330 with 
a numerous and ſplendid retinue. He anchored off 
Sluys in Flanders, the great emporium of the low 
countries, where he expected to find companions in 
bis pilgrimage; but learning that Alphonſus XI. the 
young king of Leon and Caltile, was engaged in a war 
with Oſmyn the Moor. he could not reſiſt the tempta- 
tion of fighting againſt the enemies of Chriſtianity. 
He met with an honourable reception at the court of 
Spain, and readily obtained leave to enter into what 
was thonght the common canſe of Chriſtianity. The 
Spaniards fir{t cane in ſight of their enemy near The- 
ba, a caſtle on the frontiers of Andaluſia, towards the 
kingdom of Granada. The Moors were defeated ; but 
Douglas giving way to his impetuous valour purſued 
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the enemy too eagerly, and throwin 

caſket which contained the heart of Pie ſovereign, cried 
out,“ Now paſs thou onward as thou wert wont; 
Douglas will follow thee or die,” The fugitives ral- 
lied and ſurrounded Douglas ; who, with a few of his 


among thera the Scotland. 


mn 


3 
Is killed by 
the Moors 


followers, was killed in attempting to reſcue Sir Wal- in Spain. 


ter St Clair of Roflin. His body was brought back to 
Scotland, and interred in the church of Douglas. His 
countrymen perpetuated his memory by beſtowing up- 
on him the epithet of the good Sir James Douglas, He 
was one of the greateſt commanders of the age; and 
is {aid to bave been engaged in 70 battles, 57 of which 
he gained, and was deſeated in 13.—Of him it is re- 
ported, that meeting with an officer at the court of 
Alphonſus, who had his face quite disfigured wich 
ſcars, the latter ſaid to him, © It aſtonitles me, that 
you, who are ſaid to have ſeen ſo much ſervice, ſhould 
have no marks of wounds on your face.” „ Thank 
heaven,” anſwered Douglas, I had always an arm to 
protect my face.” 


204 


In 1331, Edward Baliol began to renew his preten- Edward 
ſions to the crown of Scotland, about the ſame time Baliol 


that David II. and his conſort Johanna were crowne 
at Scone ; which ceremony was performed on the 24th 
of November. Some hiſtorians relate, that he was ex- 
cited to this attempt by one Twynham Lowriſon, a 
perſon who had been excommunicated for refuſing to 
do pecance for adultery, and afterwards was obliged to 
fly on account of his having way-laid the official, beat 
him, and extorted a ſum of money from him. But 
however this may be, it is certain, that in this year dif- 
ferences began to ariſe with England, on the following 
account It had been provided by an article of the 
treaty of Northampton, that Thomas lord Wake of 
Ledel, Henry de Beaumont, called ear! of Buchan, and 
Henry de Percy, ſhould be reſtored to their eſtates, of 
which the king of Scots, by reaſon of the war between 
the two nations, had taken poſſeſſion,” This article 
had been executed with reſpe& to Percy, but not to 
the other two; and though Edward had repeatedly 
complained of this negle&, he could not obtain any ſa- 

tisſaction (q). 
The dilinherited barons now reſ.lved to invade Scot- 
land, though their force conſiſted of no more than 3000 
infantry, 


— — — 


G) As this is an important period of hiſtory, we ſhall here tranſcribe the opinion of lord Hailes concerning 


the cauſes of this ſtrange delay of executing an article ſeemingly of little importance where a nation was con- 
cerned. ©. By the treaty of Northampton,” ſays he, © all the claims of the Engliſh barons to inheritances in 
Scotland were diiregarded, excepting thoſe of Henry de Percy, Thomas lord Wake of Ledel, and Henry de 
Beaumont. Percy procured ſatistaction: but the others did not. * Bp ; 

« Henry de Beaumont, in the reign of Edward II. had aſſociated himfelt with the nobility againſt the D'Eſpen- 
ſers, and on that account had ſuffered impriſonment and exile. He aided queen Iſabelia in the invaſion which 
proved the cauſe of the depolition, captivity and death of her huſband, Although, under the adminiſtration of 
Mortimer, he had obtained a ſhare in tlie partition of the ſpoils of the D'Eſpenſers, he perſiſted in oppoſing the 
meaſures of the new ſavourite z and alilough his own intereſts were ſecured by the treaty of Northampton, he. 
boldly exclaimed againſt the injuſtice done to the other barons by that treaty. He joined the princes of the 
blood. royal in their attempt to reſcue the young king from the hands of Iabella and her minion, and place him, 
in their on; and, on the failure of that il-advited confpiracy, he again took refuge in foreign parts. I; ap- 
pears that lord Wake, having followed the political opinions of Henry de Beaumont, was involved in like calami- 
ties and diſgrace, While the queen-dowager and Mortimer retained their wfluence, the claims of twoſe two 
barons were altogether overlooked : But within forty-eight hours after the execution of Mortimer, a perempior y 
demand was made by Edward III. to have their mheritance reſtored. : 

« The demand was unexpected and alarming. Made at the very moment of the fall of Iſabella and Mortimer, 
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infantry, and 400 men at arms. Edward would not 
permit them to enter Scotland by the ufual way, as he 
himſelf did not yet chooſe openly to take part in their 
quarrel, For this reafon they were obliged to take 
ſhipping, and landed at a place called Ravenſbare, Ra- 
venſpur, or Ravenſburgh, at the mouth of the Humber 
(u). Randolph, having intelligence of the Engliſh 
preparations, had marched an army to the frontiers of 
Eaſt Lothian ; but, being afterwards informed of the 
naval armament, he marched northwards ; but died at 
Muſſelburgh, ſix miles eaſt of Edinburgh, on the 2oth 
of July 1332. With him died the glory of Scotland. 
The earl of Marr, a man whoſe only merit confiſted in 
his being related to the royal family, was choſen to ſuc- 
ceed him in the regency. —Edward, in the mean time, 
fell upon a moſt curious expedient to ſhow the juſtice 
of his cauſe. In March 1332, he had publiſhed a pro- 
hibition for any perſon to infringe the treaty of North- 
ampton, The diſinherited lords had been ſuffered to 
embark, expreſsly for the purpoſe of invading Scotland, 
after this prohibition was publiſhed. After they were 
gone, Henry de Percy was empowered to puniſh thoſe 

ho ſhould preſume to array themſclves in contempt of 

is prohibition ; and becauſe he underſtood that the 
Scots were arming in order to repe] thoſe invaders whom 
Edward had indirectly fent againſt them, he empowered 
Henry de Percy to arm againft them. 


206 
Baliol lands On _—_— of July, Edward Baliol and his affoci- 


at King- 
horn, and 
defeats the 
Scots. 


ates landed in the neighbourhood of Kinghorn, on the 
Forth ; ronted the Earl of Fife, who oppoſed them ; and 
marched next day to Dunfermline, Having then or- 
dered his fleet to wait for him at the moath of the 
Tay, he proceeded northwards, and encamped on the 
Milter's acre at Forteviot, with the river Earn in front, 
Nothing, however, could be more dangerous than his 


ſituation at preſent, and his deſtruction would have been 


incvitable. 'The carl of Marr was encamped with a nu- 
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merous army on the 
in the neighbourhood of 


Fordun ſays, that the t had with him 3, ooo 
men, and the carl of March as miny; and that Baliol 
had between 500 and Goo men at arms, that is, horſe- 
men completely armed. Hemingford reckons each of 


the Scots armies at 40, coo, and BalioPs at goo armed 


men. Knyghton ſays, that Baliol, when he landed in 
Fife, had 300 armed men, and 3000 more of different 
ſ-rts ; but that he had in all only 2550 men in his camp 
at Earn. In this deſperate fituation, the Engliſh general 
formed a deſign of attacking the Scots in their camp. 
They were directed to a ford by Andrew Murray of 
Tullibardine. The Scots kept no watch, but abandon- 
ed themſelves to intemperance and riotous mirth ; while 
their enemies, led by Alexander Moubray, croſſed the 


river at midnight. They aſcended a riſing ground, 


came unperceived on the right flank of the Seottiſh ar- 
my, and made a dreadful flaughter. Ar the firſt at- 
tack, young Randolph haſted with zoo men at arms 
to oppoſe the enemy ; and being ſeconded by Murdoch 
earl of Menteith, Alexander Frafer, and Robert Bruce 
natural fon to the late king, he gave a cheek to the 
Engliſh, and maintained the combat on equal terms. 
But now the regent himſelf, along with the whole mul- 
titude ruſhed foi ward to batile without the leaſt order: 


ſo that while the hindmoſt preſſed on, the foremoſt were 


thrown down, trodden upon, and ſuffocated, The ſlaugh- 
ter laſted many hours, and the remains of this vaſt ar- 
my were utterly diſperſed. Many men of ' eminence 
were killed ; among whom were Donald earl of Marr, 
author of the whole cataſtrophe ; Thomas earl of Mo- 
ray, Murdoch earl of Menteith, Robert earl of Carrick, 

Alex- 


— 
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and in bchalf of men who had loudly proteſted againſt the treaty of Northampton, it indicated a total and peril- 


ous change in the ſyſtem of the Engliſh. 


„% Randolph, of late years, had beheld extraordinary viciſſitudes in England. The D*Eſpenſers alternately perſe. 


cuted and triumphant, and at length abaſed in the duſt. 


The fugitive Mortimer elevated to ſupreme authority, 


victorious over the princes of the bloody-royal, and then dragged to a gibbet. Hence it was natural for Ran- 
dolph to with, and even to look, for ſome new revolution, which might prove more favourable to the Scottiſh 
intereſts, Meanwhile, with great reaſon and good policy, he delayed the reſtitution of the inheritances claimed 
under the treaty of Northampton, in behalf of the avowed oppoſers of that treaty. 

<« Beſides, it was neceſſary for Randolph to be aſſured that the Engliſh, while they urged the performance of one 
article of that treaty, did, on their part, fincerely purpoſe to perform its more important articles, by continuing 
to acknowledge the ſuccefſion in the houfe of Bruce, and the independency of the Scottiſh nation. 


« Of this, however, there was much reaſon to doubt. 


For the Engliſh king had taken Baliol under his protec- 


polite bank of the river Earn, Scotland. 
| lin; and another, nearly 
as numerous bad advanced from the ſouth, through the 1. 
Lothians and Stirlingſhire, and fixed its quarters at utmoſt dan- 
Auchterarder, eight miles to the weſt of Fortevior. ger in the 
Hiſtorians differ as to the number of the two urnjes, neichbeur. 


tion, and had granted him a paſſport to come into England, with permiſſion to reſide there during a whole year 
(10th October 1330). Theſe things had no friendly or pacific appearance. 

«« Be this as it will, the event too fatally juſtified the apprehenſions of Randolph; for, while Edward III. was 
demanding reſtitation of the ettates reſerved by the treaty of Northampton, his ſubjects were arming in violation 


ot that treaty. 


« It is remarkable, that, on the 24th March 1331-2, Edward appears to have known of the hoſtile aſſociation,of 
the difinherited barons. His words are, Quia ex relitu accepimus plurimorum, quod diverſi homines de regno 
noſtro, et alii (meaning Baliol and his attendants), pacem inter nos, et Robertum de Brus, nuper Regem Scotc- 
rum, initam et confirmatam inſringere machinantes, diverſas congregationes hominum ad armo indies faciunt, et, 
per marchias regui noftri, dictam terram Scotiæ, ad cam modo guerrino impugnandum, ingredi iulendunt  Faedera, 


T. iv. p. 511. And yet, on the 22d April following he demanded reſtitution cf the wheritance of lord Wake, 


one of the barons in arms; Fredera, P. iv. p. 518. 
(+) This place does not now ex'ft ; having been overwhelmed by the ſea many centuries ago. 
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3cotlandi, Rletander Frafer, and Robert Bruce. The flaughter 
— — ot the infantry and of the men at arms was very great; 
the moit probable accounts make it 2000 men at arms, 
| and upwards of 13, 000 common ſoldiers. The loſs of 
208 the Engliſh was inconſiderable. | 
Farther The day after this victory, Baliol took poſſeſſion of 
ſucceſs of Perth ; and, apprehending an attack from the em of 
Palivl, March; cauſed the ditch to be cleared, and the town 
to be fortified with paliiſadoes. The firſt information 
which the earl received of this dreadful defeat was 
from a common ſoldier, who fled from the place mor- 
tally wounded. When this poor wretch came up, he 
had time to do no more than to ſhow his wounds; at- 
ter which he fell down and expired. On his arrival at 
the field ot battle, he found a dreadful confirmation cf 
the intelligence given by the ſoldier ; but inſtead of 
taking bis meaſures with any prudence, he and his men 
hurried on headlong to Perth, aQuated only by a blind 
impulſe ta revenge. At firſt they deſrgned to aſſauk 
the place; but their hearts ſailing them, they next 
determined to reduce it by famine. This, however, 
could not be done unleſs the Scots were maſters at ſea. 
Ore John Crab, a Flemiſh engineer (who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſclf by deſtroying the famous engine called 
the ſow at the. fiege of Berwick), had continued for 
many years to annoy the Englifk on the eaſtern coaſts. 
After the blockade of Perth was formed, he came 
with ten veſſels to the mouth of the Tay, where the 
Engliſh fleet was, and took the ſhip belonging to Hen- 
20) Ty de Beaumont; but ſoon after all his ten veſſels were 
He is burnt by the Engliſh in a general engagement. Af. 
crowned ter this the blockade of Perth was raiſed, the earl of 
kingof March diſbanded his army, and Edward Baliol was 
Scotland. crowned king of Scotland at Scone, on the 24th of 
September 1332. | 
The new monarch was no fooner put in poſſeſſion 
cf the kingdom, than he left Perth in the hands of the 
earl of Fite, while he himſelf repaired to the ſouthern 
parts of the kingdom. But the party of king David 
was far from being extinguiſhed. Baliol was ſcarce 
gone, when the town of Perth was forpriſed, and its 
tortifications razed, by James Fraſer, Simon Fraſer, 
and Robert Keith. The earl of Fife was made pri- 
ſoner, with his family and vaſſals. Andrew Murray of 
Tollibardine, wha had directed the EngI#h to a ford 
on the river Earn, was put to death as a traitor. Such 
of the Scots as (till adhered to the intereſt of their 
mfant prince, chofe Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell 
repent, He was a brave and active man, but had not 
as yet ſufficient force to attempt any thing confider- 
210 able. 8 
Hi ame- In the mean time, Baliol behaved- in a moſt ſcanda- 
"gy behavi- Jlous manner. At Roxburgh, he made a ſolemn ſur- 
: render of the liberties of Scotland; acknowledged Ed. 
ward tor his licge-lord ; and, as if this had not been ſuf- 
lie ĩent, he became bout d to put him-in poſſeſſion of the 
town, caſtle, and territory. of Berwick, and of other 
lands on the marches, extending in all to the yearly va- 
lue of 20001. © on account,” as the inſtrument bears, 
© of the great honour and emoluments which we have 
procured through the /ufferance of our lord the king, 
and by the powerful and acceptable aid which we have 
received from his good fubjets.” He alſo proffered 
to marry the princeſs Johanna, whom he conſidered as 
only beirothed to David Bruce, and to add 5001. to 
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her jointure ; and this under the penalty of 10,0001, 5.orland. 
to be appropriated as a portion to the young lady, or 
otherwile diſpoſed of for her behoof. He further en- 

gaged to provide for the maintenance of David Bruce 

as the king of England ſhould adviſe ; and, laitly, he 

became bound to ferve Edward in all his wars, except- 
ing in England, Wales, and Ireland, for the ſpace of a 
year topether, with 200 men at arms, and all at his 
own charges; and he bound his ſuceeſſors to perform 
the like ſer vice with 100 men at arms. But afterwards 
Edward having engaged to maintain him on the throne 
ot Scotland, Buliol bound himſelf to ſerve him in all 
his wars whatever. 

Thoagh rhe greateſt part of the nation ſubmitted to 

this ſhameful treaty, it rouſed the indignation of thoſe 
who withed well to the liberties of their country. 
John, the ſecond fon of Randolph, now earl of Moray 
by the death of his brother ; Archibald, the youngeſt 
brother of the renowned Douglas; together with Si- 
mon Fraſer, aſſembled a body of horſemen at Moffiit 
in Amandale ; and, ſuddenly traverſing the country, 2117 
aſſaulted Bahol unexpectedly at Annan. His brother Baliol ſur- 
Henry made a gallant reſiſtance for ſome time ; but priſed, and 
was at laſt overpowered with numbers, and killed, to- driven out 
gether with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction. Baliol of Son 
himſelf eſcaped almoſt naked, with ſcarce a fingle at- 
tendant, and fled to England. After his departure, 
the Scots began to make depredations on the Engliſh 
frontiers. Edward iſfued a proclamation, in which he 
ſolemnly averred, that the Scots, by their hoſtile de- 
predations, had violated the peace of Northampton. 

Bahol, in the mean time, being joined by ſome Engliſh 
barons, returned to Scotland-; took and burnt a caftle 

where Robert de Colville commanded ; and, eftabliſh- 

ing his quarters in the neighbourhood of Roxburgh, 
began to make preparations for beſieging Berwick. Juſt 
after his arrival, Archibald Douglas, with 3000 men, 

invaded England by the weſtern marches, plundered 
the country, and carried off much booty; in revenge 
for which, Sir Anthony de Lucy made an inroad into 
Scotland, defeated and took priſoner Sir William Dou- 

tas, celebrated in hiſtory by the appellation of the 

night of Liddeſdate, whom Edward cauſed to be put in 
irons. About the fame time, Sir Andrew Murray the 
regent attacked Baliol, with a view to diſcomfit him 
before the reinforcements which he expected out of 212 
England could arrive. A harp conflict enſued at Rox- The Scots 
burgh, in which the regent, attempting to reſcue a fol _ 
dier, was taken priſoner : and thus Scotland was at once taken pri- 
deprived of its two ableſt commanders. ener. 

Archibald Douglas was now declared regent; and 

Ed wurd prepared to invade Scotland, in order to take 
vengeance on its inhabitants, as he ſaid, for the wrongs 
they had done, and to ſeek ſuch redreſs as might ſeem 
good to himſelf, He ordered poſſeſſion to be taken 

cf the iſle of Mm in his own name; and ſoon after 
made it over to Sir William de Montague, who had 
ſome claim of inheritance m it. The chict defign of 
Edward in this expedition, however, was to obtain 
poſſeſſion of the town of Berwick, which had been 273 
a'ready ceded to him by Baliol. This appeared to Berwick 
the Scots a place of no leſs importance than it did to beſieged by 
Edward; and therefore they took all the precautions * 
in their power to prevent the lofs of it. The earl of 
March was appointed to command the caſtle, and Sir 
Wilkam 
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Scotland. William Keich che town. The Scots made an obſti- 
nate d:fence; yet it was evident that they muſt oon 
have yielded if they had not been relieved. 
the regent, with a numerous army, appeared in the 
neighbourhood. He gndeavoured to convey fuccours 
into the town, or to provoke the enemies to quit the 
advantage of the ground, and engage in baitle. - But 
all his efforts were in vain ; the Engliſh obſtructed every 
paſſage, and ſtood on the defenſive. | 
214 The regent then entered Northumberland, walled the 
The Scots country, and even aſſaulted Bamborough callle, where 
invade Philippa the young queen of England had her reſidence. 
Northum- He fondly imagined that Edward III, would have 
— abandoned the fiege of Berwick, after the example of 
his father, in circumſtances not diſſimilar. Edward 
nevertheleſs perſevered in his enterpriſe. 

During a general affault, the town was ſet on fire, 
and in a great meaſure conſumed. The inhabitants ha- 
ving experienced the evils of a ſiege, and dreading the 
worſe evils of a ſtorm, implored the earl of March and 
Sir William Keith to ſeek terms of capitulation. A 
truce was obtained; and it was agreed, that the town 
and caſtle ſhould be delivered up on terms fair and ho- 
nourable, unleſs ſuccours arrived before the hour of veſ- 
pers on the 19th July. | 
It was ſpecially provided, © that Berwick ſhould be 
held as relieved, in caſe 200 men at arms, in a body, 
ſhould force their paſſage into the town.” 

By the treaty, Sir William Keith was permitted to 
have an interview with the regent. He found him 

215 with his army in Northumberland; urged the neceſſity 
The Scots of his return; and ſhowed him, that Berwick, if not in- 
ren os ſtantly relieved, was loſt for ever. Perſuaded by his im- 

ngage- Portunities, the ay reſolved to combat the Engliſh, 
ment. and either to ſave Berwick or loſe the kingdom. 

On the afternoon of the 19th of July, = regent pre- 
pared for battle. He divided his army into ſour bo- 
dies, The firſt was led by John earl of Moray, the ſon 
of Randolph ; but as he. was young and inexperienced 
in war, James and Simon Fraſer, ſoldiers of appro- 
ved reputation were joined with him in the command. 
The ſecond body was led by the ſteward of Scotland, 
4 youth of 16, under the inſpection of his uncle Sir 
James Stewart of Roſyth. The thitd body was led 
by the regent himſelf, having with him the earl of 
Carrick and other barons of eminence. The fourth 
body, or reſerve, appears to have been led by Hugh 
curl of Rols. 

The nun:bers of the Scottiſh army on that day are 
variouſly reported by hiſtorians. The continuator of 
Hemingtord, an author of that age, and Knyghton, 
who lived in the fucceeding age, aſcertain their num- 
bers with more preciſion than is generally required in 
hiſtorical facts. | 

The continuator of Hemingford minutely records 
the numbers asd arrangement of the Scottiſh army. 
He ſays, that, beſides earls and other lords or great 
barons, there were 55 knights, 1,1co men at arms, and 


n 


800 


13,500 of the commons lightly armed, amounting in all Scotia. 
to 14,655. | —— 
At length 


With him Knyghton appears to concur, when 'his 
narrative is cleared from the errors of ignorant or care- 
leſs tranſcribers. . 


It is probable, however, that the ſervants who tended 


the horſes of perſans of diſtinction, and of the men at | 


arms, and the uſcleſs followers cf the camp, were more 
numerous than the actual combatants. | 

The Engliſh were advantageouſly poſted on a riſing 
8 at Halydon, with a marſhy hollow in their 
ront. Of their particular diſpoſition we art not in- 
ſormed, further than that Baliol had the command of 
one of the wings. 5A 

It bad been provided by the treaty of capitulation, 
« That Berwick ſhould be conſidered as relieved, in 
caſe 200 men at arms forced their paſſage into the 
town.” This the Scottiſh men at arms attempted ; 
but Edward, aware of their purpoſe, 3 them in 
perſon, and repulſed them with great flaughter. The 
Scottiſh army ruſhed on to a general attack; but they 
had to deſcend into the marſhy hollow before mount- 
ing the eminences of Halydon. After having ſtruggled 
with the difficulties of the ground, and alter having 
been inceſſantly galled by the Engliſh archers, they 
reached the enemy. Although fatigued and diſordered 
in their ranks, they fought as it became men who had 
conquered under the banners of Robert Bruce. The 
Engliſh, with equal valour, had great advantages of 
ſituation, and were. better diſciplined than their antago- 
niſts, 'The earl of Roſs led the reſerve to attack in 
flank that wing where Baliol commanded ; but he was 
repulſed and lain. There fell with him Kenneth earl 
of Sutherland, and Murdoch earl of Menteith. 


In the other parts of the field, the events were equal- . 
ly diſaſterous. The regent received a mortal wound, defcatel, 
and the Scots everywhere gave way. In the field, and and th: 
during a purſuit for many miles, the number of ſlain regent 
and priſoners was ſo great, that few ef the Scottiſh killed. 


army eſcaped. 


Beſides the earls of Roſs, Sutherland, and Men- 
teith, there were among the ſlain Malcolm earl of Le- 
nox, an aged baron; he had been one of the foremoſt 
to repair to the ſtandard of Rohert Bruce, and his 
laſt exertions were for his country ; Alexander Bruce 
earl of Carrick, who atoned for the ſhort defection 
from the family of his benefactor; John Campbell 
earl of Athole, nephew of the late king ; James Fraſer, 
and Simon Fraſer ; John de Graham, Alexander de 
Lindeſay, Alan Stewart, and many other perſons ot 
eminent rank. 

The ſteward had two uncles, John and James. John 


was killed, and James mortally wounded and made pri- 
ſoner (1). 


216 
Battle of 
Hi ly don, 


C003 


The regent, mortally wounded, and abandoned on 


the field. of battle, only lived to ſee his army diſcom- 
fited and himſelf a priſoner. 


This victory was obtained with very inconſiderable 
loſs 


— — — 


(1) Fordun, I. xiii. c. 28, relates, that Sir James Stewart was ſlain; the Engliſh hiſtorians, that he was mor- 


tally wounded and made priſoner. 
cf their chiefs ; the one Alan of Dreghorn, the 
h paternal anceſtor of Oliver Cromwell. 


It may be remarked, that at Halydon, two Stewarts ſought under the banner 
paternal anceſtor of Charles I. and the other James of Roſy th, 
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Scotland, loſs, It is related by the Engliſh hiſtorians, that, on 
ume ſide of their countrymen, there were killed one 
knight, one eſquire, and 12 foot-ſoldiers. Nor will 
this appear altogether incredible, when we remember, 
that the Engliſh ranks remained unbroken, and that 
their archers, at a ſecure diltance, inceſſantly annoyed 
8 the Scottiſh inſantry. 
Berwick According to capitulation, the town and caſile of 
ſurren ders. Berwick ſurrendered. Ihe Engliſh king took twelve 
and almoſt hoſtages, for ſecuring the fidelity of the citizens of Ber- 
all Scotland wick. | 
ſubmits. Thus was the whole of Scotland reduced under the 
ſubjection of Baliol, excepting a few ſortreſſeſs; ſo that 
it became neceſſary to provide for the ſafety of the 
young king and queen. Accordingly, they were con- 
veyed to France, where they were honourably enter- 
tained. Meanwhile, Baliol employed himſelf in ma- 
king new conceſſions to his liege lord Edward; and in 
1334 the work of ſubmiſſion was completed by a ſo- 
lema inſtrument drawn up by Baliol, in which he ſur- 
rendered great part of the Scottiſh dominions, to be for- 
ever annexed to the crown of England. In this inſtru- 
219 ment Baliol ſaid, that he had formerly become bound 
Mean ſub- to make a grant to Edward of lands on the marches, 
—_ of to the amount of two . g- lands ; that the 
. Scottith parliament had ratified his obligation; and that 
he had accordingly ſurrendered Berwick and its terri- 
| tory ; and now, for completely diſcharging his obli- 
gation, he made an abſolute ſurrender to the Engliſh 
crown of the foreſts of Jedburgh, Selkirk, and Ettrick ; 
of the counties of Roxburgh, Peebles, and Dumfries; 
together with the county of Edinburgh, and the con- 
ſtabularies of Linhthgow and Haddington.“ This ex- 
traordinary ſurrender was made with ſo much precipi- 
tation, that Baliol forgot to except his own private 
eſtate out of it. This, however, was generouſly reſtored 
to him by Edward; who proclaimed, that, “having 
already received ſatisfaction in full, he had too much 
reverence for God, juſtice, and good faith to man, to 
allow the ceſſion to be prejudicial to the private rights of 
the king of Scots.” At the ſame time Baliol preſent. 
ed himſelf before his liege- lord; did homage, and ſwore 
fealty, „for the whole kingdom of Scotland and the 
illes adjacent.“ 
220 A quarrel now aroſe among the diſinherited lords, 
A qu to whom this revolution had been owing, which pro- 
Fngliſh 4.7. duced the work conſequences to the intereſt of Baliol. 
inherited The brother of Alexander de Moubray died, leaving 
Urds. daughters, but no iſſue- male. Moubray having claimed 
a preference to the daughters of his brother, Baliol 
countenanced his ſuit, and, as it appears, put him in 
poſſeſſion of the inheritance. Henry de Beaumont earl 
of Buchan, and David de Strathbolgie or Haſtings, 
earl of Athol, eſpouſed the cauſe of the heirs-general ; 
but perceiving that their ſolicitations were not heard, 
they left the court in diſgult, and retired to their ca- 
ſtles about the end of Auguſt 1334. Baliol ſoon per- 
ceived his error in offending theſe two powerful lords; 
0 in order to regain their favour, diſmiſſed Moubray, 
and conferred on David de Strathbolgie the whole 
eltates of the young (ſteward of Scotland. Thus he 
alienated the affections of Moubray, and added to the 
power of the earl of Athol, who was by far too power- 
tu] before. 
About this time Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell, 
Vor. XVI. 


having regained his freedom, began to aſſemble the Scotland, 
{riends of liberty, and was unanimouſly joined by Mou- . 
bray. In a moment every thing was in ccnfufion. Baliol's 
Gefiray de Muubray, governor of Roxburgh, revolted ; 1 
Henry de Beaumont was beſieged in his caſtle of Dun- Send was 
darg by Murray and Moubray, and forced to ſurren- 5 
der, but obtained liberty to depart into England. 
Richard Talbot, endeavouring to paſs into England 
with a body of troops, was defented and taken priſoner 
by Sir William Keith of Galiton. The ſteward of 
Scotland, who had lain concealed in the iſle of Bute 
ever ſince the baitle of Halidon, now paſſed over to 
the caſtle of Dunbartcn, which was one of the few forts 
remaining to king David. With the afliſtance of Dou- 
gal Campbell of Lochow, he made himſelf maſter of the 
caſtle of Dunoon in Cowal. His tenants of the iſle of 
Bute attacked and flew Alan de Lile the governor, and 
preſented his head to their malter, John the ſon of 
Gilbert, governor of the caſtle of Bute, was made pri- 
ſoner in the action. He ordered the garriſon to ſur- 
render, and attached himſelf to the Scottiſh intereſt. 
Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, the Reward entered his 
ancient inheritance of Renfrew, and compelled the in- 
habitants to acknowledge the ſovereignty of David. 
Godfrey de Roſs, the governor of Ayrſhire, ſubmitted 
to the Steward, The earl of Moray returned from 
France, whither he had fled after the battle of Hali- 
don, and was acknowledged regent along with the 
ſteward. The earl, having raiſed a body of troops, 
marched againſt the earl of Athol, compelled him to 
retire into Lochaber, and at laſt to ſurrender ; after 
which he embraced the party of the conquerors. Ba- 222 
liol was now obliged to retire again into England, in He retires 
order to ſolicit aſſiſtance from Edward; and this was into Eng- 
readily granted. Edward himſelf took the field at a at _ 
very unfavourable ſeaſon for military enterpriſes. His by: vg 
army was divided into two parts. With the one Ed- 4a. 
ward waſted Lothian, while Baliol did the like in A- | 
nandale with the other ; and, in the mean time, Patrick 
earl of March, notwithſtanding the unfavourable poſture 
of affairs, renounced the allegiance he had ſworn to 
England. His motive for this was, that though the 
kings of England had maintained him in an indepen— 
dency dangerous to Scotland, he was aſſured that they 
would never permit him to become formidable in a 
country which they themſelves poſſeſſed. 

The year 13:5 is remarkable for the ſiege of Loch- Toe 


223 
hleveu 


leven caſtle by the Englith, under John de Strivelin. caſtle un- 
This fort was built on a imall iſland, and very diſſicult ſuccefsfaly 


ot acceſs. The Engliſh commander erected a fort in oy po by 
ne £NY7- 


liſh. 


the cemetery of Kinroſs ; and at the lower end of the 
lake, from whence runs the ſtream called the Mater of 
Leven, he raiſed a ſtrong and lofty bulwark, by means 
of which he hoped to lay the iſland under water, and 
oblige the garriſon to ſurrender. But four of the 
Scotch ſoldiers, having found means to approach the 
bulwark undiſcovered, pierced it fo dexterouſly, that 
the waters, ruthing out with a prodigious force, over- 
flowed part of the Engliſh camp; and the garriſon, 
ſallying out during the contuſion occationed by this 
unexpected inundation, ſtormed and plundered the tort 
at Kinroſs. At this time the Engliſh commander, 
with many of his ſoldiers, happened to be abſent at 
Dunſermline, celebrating the feltival of St. Margaret. 
On his return, he {wore that he would never delilt till 
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SCO 
Sotland. he had taken the place, and put the garriſon to the 
— — ſword ; however, his utmoſt efforts were at laſt baffled, 
and he was obliged, notwithſtanding his oath, to deſiſt. 
In the mean time, the regents aflembled a parliament 
at Dairſy, near Cupar in Fife ; but no plan of de- 
tence could be fallen upon, by reaſon of the animo- 
{ities and factions which prevailed among the barons. 
Through the mediation of the French, ſome terms of 
peace were propoſed ; but being rejected by the Eng- 

liſh, Edward again invaded Scotland, cruelly ravagin 

the country with one army, while Baliol and the ear 
224 uf Warrenne did the ſame with another. Soon after 
Count Guy this invaſion, count Guy of Namur landed at Berwick 
of Namur with a conſiderable number of men- at- arms in the ſer- 
dcieared vice of the Engliſh. He advanced to the neighbour- 
— hood of Edinburgh; but was defeated and taken pri- 
ſoner by the earls of March and Moray, and Sir Alex- 
ander Ramſay. In this engagement, one Richard 
Shaw, a Scottiſh eſquire, was ſingled out by a comba- 
tant in the army of count Guy, and both pierced each 
other with their ſpears; the ſtranger being ſtripped, 
was diſcovered to be a woman, The earl of Moray 
treated Guy with the greateſt reſpe&, not only allow- 
iag him and the remainder of his troops to depart from 
Scotland without moleſtation, but even attending him 
to the borders, accompanied by William Douglas and 
his brother James. On his return, William de Preſ- 
225 ſen, warden of the caſtle and foreſt of Jedburgh, at- 
The Scots tacked and defeated his party; James Douglas was 


a7 HY killed, the earl himſelf taken priſoner, and carried into 


loner, in England. 

couſe- Thus was the Scottiſh nation once more reduced to 
quence of the brink of ruin, Alexander de Mowbray, Geffrey 
_— de Mowbray, and ſome others, pretending powers from 


treaty is dhe earl of Athol and Robert the Steward of Scot- 
concluded land,“ concluded a treaty with Edward at Perth; the 
with Eag- ſubſtance ot which was, that all the Scots ſhould re- 
land. ccive pardon, and have their fees, lands, and offices re- 
ſtored, excepting thoſe who by common aſſent in parlia- 
ment ſhould be excluded. The liberties of the church 
and the ancient laws and uſages of Scotland were to 
remain in full force. All offices were to be filled with 
Scotſmen, excepting that the king ſhould appoint whom 

226 he pleaſed within his regalities. 
The carl of "The earl of Athol now began to perſecute with the 
a_— _ utmoſt fury thoſe who wiſhed well to the cauſe of Scot- 
Lila, © land. With 3000 men he beſieged the caſtle of Kil- 
drommey, which had hitherto been the great refuge of 
king David's party. Sir Andrew Murray of Boh- 
well reſolved at all events to attempt the reſcue of his 
wite and family, who were ſhut up in this cattle. With 
1100 men he ſurpriſed Athol in the foreft ot Kilblain. 
The earP's men, ſeized with a panic, fle4 and diſperſed 
themſelves ; on which their commander, refuling to ac- 
cept of quarter, was killed. Sir Andrew Murray then 
allembled a parhament at Dunfermline, where he was 

227 immediately appointed regent, 
Edward In 1326, the king of England perceiving that the 
ain m Scots were taken under the patronage of France, re- 
_ Scot- lv ed to invade their country, and cruth them at once 
915 belore they could have any aſſiſtance from their new 
allies, In this expedition he penetrated as far as In- 
verneſs ; but the Scots, commanded by Sir Andrew 
Murray, avoided coming to a general action; ſo that 
Edward could not ie any thing of conſequence. 
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The inhabitants of Aberdeen attacked one Thomas 
Roſheme, who had landed at Dunottar. They were de- 
feated ; but Roſheme fell in the action. Edward cha- 
ſtiſed the vanquiſhed ſeverely for their temerity, and 
laid the town in aſhes. He then began to repair the 
caſtles whoſe fortifications. had been demoliſhed by 


king Robert. He put in a ſtate of defence the caſtles of 


Dunottar, Kinclevin, Lawrieſton, Stirling, Bothwell, 
Edinburgh, and Roxburgh ; greatly augmented the 


fortifications of Perth, and left a conſiderable body of 


troops in the place. The Scots began to* reduce theſe 
caſtles as ſoon as Edward was departed ; and in 13 37» 
under Sir Andrew Murray, invaded Cumberland. No 

at exploits, however, were now performed on either 
tide, Edward being employed in preparations for inva- 


.ding France, had little leiſure to attend to the affairs of 


Scotland ; and the Scots, divided among themſelves, 
and deſtitute of thoſe leaders under whom they had ac- 
quirec ſo much glory, could not now annoy their ene- 
mies as formerly. The molt remarkable tranſaction 
was the ſiege of the caſtle of Dunbar, belonging to the 
earl of March. The Engliſh commander was the earl 
of Saliſbury. The earl of March was abſent 3 but his 
wife, the daughter of Randolph, from her complexion 
commonly called Black Agnes, undertook to defend it 
in her huſband's abſence. 'The Engliſh again employed 


that huge machine called a ow, formerly mentioned in 


our account of the fiege of Berwick ; it met with the 
ſame fate now as at that time; an huge ſtone, let fall 
upon it from the top of the walls, cruſhed it to pieces. 
The Engliſh, baffled in every attack, turned the ſiege 
into a blockade; but Sir Alexander Ramſay having 
found means to enter it with 40 reſolute men, the garri- 
ſon made a ſally, and cut in pieces the advanced guard 
of the enemy. The Engliſh, diſheartened by ſo many 


mis fortunes, abandoned the enterpriſe. 


In 1338, Sir Andrew Murray the regent died, and 
was ſucceeded in his office by Robert the Steward of 
Scotland. In 1339 he reduced the town of Perth and 
the caſtle of Stirling; and gained over to the Scottiſh 
intereſt William Bullock, governor of the caſtle of Cou- 
par: after which, having expelled the enemy from eve- 
ry poſt to the northward of the Forth, he employed 
himſelf in ſettling the affairs of the nation as well as he 
could. 

In 1341, the caſtle of Edinburgh was ſurpriſed by a 
device of Sir William Bullock. According to his ap- 
pointment, one Walter Currie of Dundee privately re- 
ceived into his ſhip the knight of Liddeſdale, with Wil- 
liam Fraſer, Joachim of Kinbuck, and 200 reſolute men. 
Currie caſt anchor in Leith road, pretending to be an 
Engliſh ſhipmaſter, who had a cargo of wine and pro- 


. viſions, with which he propoſed to turniſh the comman- 


der of the caſtle, His barrels and hampers were brought 
to the caſtle· gate, and ſuddenly thrown down in ſuch a 
manner as to obſtruct the ſhutting of it. Currie and 
his men then ſlew the centinels ; and the knight of Lid- 
deſdale, with a party who lurked in the neighbourhood, 
ruſhed in, overpowered the garriſon, and made them- 
ſelves maſters of the place.—On the 4th of March this 


Scotlaud. 
—ͤ — 
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Edinburgh 
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231 


King Da- 
vid arrives 


year, the king and queen arrived from France, and zn 8 ,.. 


landed at Inverbervie in Kincardineſhire. 

In 1342, Sir Alexander Ramſay took the ſtrong for- 
treſs of Roxburgh ; for which important ſervice the king 
beſtowed on him the charge of theriff of 1 

at 


land. 
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Seotlattd. that time held by William Douglas knight of Liddeſ- 


8 dale. The king's liberality proved fatal to Ramſay: 
Miſerable for ſrom that time Douglas became his implacable and 
end of inveterate enemy; and having, after a pretended recon- 
Alexander ciliation, unexpectedly ſurpriſed him with three of his 
Ramſay friends, he put them inſtantly to death, carrying off 
and 8ir Ramſay himſelf to his caſtle of the Hermitage, where 
— he cauſed him to be ſtarved to death in a moſt barba- 
ullock. : 
rous manner. The unhappy man was confined in a 
room, over which was an heap of wheat; a few grains 
of which were let ſall every day through a hole, not as 
many as would ſupport life, but as would protract it for 
a time, and make him longer ſenſible of the agonies of 
hunger; and in this miſerable ſituation he ſurvived 
17 days. About the ſame time Sir William Bullock 
was put to death by Douglas in a ſimilar manner; nor 
was King David at that time in a capacity to puniſh 
ſuch atrocious cruelties committed by ſo powerful a 
233 ſubject. | 
David in- In the mean time, David having raiſed a powerful 
vades Eng- army, prepared to take a ſevere revenge of the Engliſh, 


land, and from whom he had ſuffered ſo much. Edward was at 
behaves that time in France, but commanded Baliol to raiſe all 
e the militia beyond the Trent: which order, however, 
cruelty. produced but little effect; ſo much was this mean- 
ſpirited prince deſpiſed by the Engliſh, David inva- 
ded Northumberland without oppoſition, and ravaged 
the country ; but was obliged to raiſe the fiege of New- 
caſtle, which was commanded by Sir John Nevil, an ex- 
cellent officer. David, exaſperated at this repulſe, en- 
tered the biſhopric of Durham, which he ravaged in 
the moſt cruel manner. However, on the approach of 
Edward with a powerful army, the Scots thought pro- 
per to retire ; and a two years truce was agreed upon. 
PF. : This pacification was but ſhort-lived. In 1345 the 
vaſions, Scots again prepared to invade England, while Ed- 


ward took all neceſſary meaſures for oppoſing them : 
however, this year the Scots were ſucceſsful, ravaging 
Weſtmoreland, and burning ſeveral towns. The year 
ended with a new truce between the two nations ; and 
hoſtilities were not renewed till 1346, when David en- 
tered England with an army of 50,000 men. His firſt 
exploit was the taking of the fortreſs of Liddel, and 
maſſacring all whom he found in it. The commander, 
Sir Walter Selby, capitulated with a Scots knight for 
235 his life; but the bargain being diſapproved of by Da- 
Monſtrous Vid, he ordered two of Selby's ſons to be ſtrangled in 
cruelty of his preſence, and then the father's head to be cut off. 
David. From thence the Scots marched to Lancroft, which 
they plundered ; then paſſing into Northumberland, they 
pillaged the priory of Hexham, but ſpared the town, 
that it might ſerve as a magazine. Three other towns, 
Corbridge, Durham, and Darlington, were ſpared for 
the ſame reaſon. In his march to Durham, it is ſaid 
that he would have made the county a deſert, had not 
ſome of the monks paid him a contribution of a thou- 
ſand pounds to ſpare their eſtates : however, according 
to Knyghton, every Engliſhman who fell into David's 
hands was put to death, unleſs he could redeem his life 

by paying three pence. 

To put a ſtop to the cruelties of this barbarous inva- 
der, the queen of England, in her huſband's abſence, 
aſſembled a powerful army, which was divided into 
four bodies; the firſt commanded by Lord Henry 
Percy; the ſecond by the archbiſhop of York; the 
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third by the biſhop of Lincoln, the lord Moubray, and $:ortant. 
w_—— 
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Sir Thomas Rokeby ; and the fourth and principal di- 

viſion was headed by Edward Baliol.— The king of 
Scotland headed a choſen battalion, compoſed of the 

flower of his nobility, and the auxiliaries with which 

he had been ſupplied by France. "The high Reward 

of Scotland headed the ſecond line ; and the third was 
commanded by the earls of Moray and Douglas. While 

the Engliſh were approaching, Lord Douglas and Sir 

David Graham ſkirmiſhed with them, but were defcat- 

ed with the loſs of 500 of their men; which ſeemed an 

omen of the diſaſter that was about to enſue. The ge- 

neral engagement began between the archers on both 

ſides ; but the Englith being much ſuperior in the uſe 236 
of the bow, the ſteward of Scotland advanced to the re- The battle 
lief of his countrymen, The Englith archers, unable 3 
to bear his attack, fell back upon Lord Henry Percy's 
diviſion, which was thus put in confuſion, and would 

have been totally defeated, had not Baliol advanced to 

their relief with a body of 4000 horſe. The ſteward. 

was then obliged to retire ; by which means the flank 

of that diviſion commanded by David, and which was 

then engaged with another line of the Engliſh, was leit 
expoſed to an attack. Baliol perceived the advantage ; 

and, without purſuing the ſteward, attacked the king's 
diviſion, which was immediately cut in pieces or diſper- 

ſed. David was left with about 80 noblemen and gen- The's BY 
tlemen, but ſtill maintained the fight with obſtinacy ; q.r....q, 
nor would he yield even when wounded in the head and their 
with an arrow, expecting every moment to be relieved king taken 
by the ſteward and that line of his army which was (till Prilongr. 
entire under the Lords Moray and Douglas. At laſt. 
finding himſelf totally overpowered, he attempted to re- 

treat, but was overtaken by a party under one John 
Copeland. This captain, endeavouring to ſeize the 

king, had two of his teeth ſtruck out by a blow of his 
gauntlet ; but at laſt, finding it in vain to reſiſt, the 

king was obliged to give up his ſword and ſurrender him- 


ſelf a priſoner. —After he was taken, Baliol attacked 


and totally routed that diviſion of the Scottith army 

which had hitherto remained entire under the Lords 

Moray and Douglas. In this battle the Scots loit a 

great number of their nobility, and 15,000 common 

ſoldiers. Many perſons of the firit diſtinction were 

alſo taken along with the king ; and had it not been 

that the eſcape of the Scots was favoured by the ava- 

rice of the Engliſh ſoldiers, who neglected the purſuit 

in order to plunder, ſcarce a ſingle Scotſman would 

have returned, 238 
King David, after this unfortunate battle, was car- Account of 

ied to the caſtle of Bamborough, where he was kept king David 

with ſo much privacy, that for ſome time it was not weer. che 

known where he was, or that he had been taken pri- _—_ 

ſoner. As ſoon as the truth was known, the queen of 

England demanded the royal priſoner from Copeland; 

but the latter poſitively refuſed to part with him even 

to the queen, unleſs the could produce an order to that 

purpoſe under Edward's hand and ſeal. This reſolute 

behaviour was reſented by the queen, and a complaint 

made to the king; in conſequence of which Copeland 

was ſummoned to appear beſore Edward, after havin 

reſigned David to the cuſtody of Lord Nevil. The 

Engliſh monarch, at that time in France, approved of 

all that he had done, rewarded him with 5001. a year, 

and ſeat him back to England with the honour of 
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knighthood. David was then efcorted by Copeland, 
attended, it is ſaid, by 20,000 men, from the caſtle of 
Ogle in Northumberland, till the Lord Nevil, by in- 
denture, delivered him into the hands of Sir 'Thomas 
Rokeby, ſheriff of Yorkſhire. In the ſame pompous 
manner he was conducted all the way to London, which 
he entered on a black courſer, He was received in the 
capital with the greateſt ſolemnity by the lord mayor 
and other magiſtrates, the city-companies under arms 
lining all the ſtreets through which he paſſed, the 
houſes loaded with ſpectators, who expreſſed a generous 
concern for his captivity. * arrived at the Tower, 
he was delivered, by indenture likewiſe, to the cuſtody 
of the conſtable, the Lord John Darcy, on the 2d of 
January 1347. | LT 

Baliol now, encouraged by the misfortune of his ri- 
val, made an effort once more to eſtabliſh himſelf on 


the throne of Scotland; and before the end of the year 


reduced the caſtles of Hermitage and Roxburgh, the 
foreſt of Ettric, the Merſe, with the counties of Annan- 
dale, Teviotdale, and Tweeddale. The Scots continued 
faithful to the cauſe of their king, notwithſtanding his 
misfortune, and choſe the Steward for the guardian of 
the kingdom. He behaved with a prudence equal to 
the high ſtation he filled : nevertheleſs the progreſs of 
Baliol was fo rapid, that it is ſcarcely probable he could 
have maintained his ground, had not Edward again con- 
ſented to a truce ; which, however, ſeems to have been 
ill obſerved on the part of the Scots. In fact, though 
both Scots and Engliſh hiſtorians are ſilent as to 
particulars, we find, that about the end of the year 
1348, all Scotland was recovered out of the hands of 
the Engliſh ; excepting Berwick, Roxburgh, Hermitage, 
and Lanric, which was part of Baliol's hereditary eſtate, 
and detended by him with an army. The Scots hiſto- 
rians inform us, that the Engliſh, in revenge for the da- 
mages done to their country by the breach of the peace, 
proclaimed a tournament and other military exerciſes at 
Berwick, to which they invited the Scots ; but in their 
way thither the latter fell into an ambuſcade, and were 
all cut in pieces. 

The years 1349 and 1350 were remarkable only for 
a dreadful plague which invaded Scotland, after having 
ravaged the continent of Europe. According to For- 
dun, one-third of the people of Scotland periſhed at 
this time. The patient's fleſh ſwelled exceedingly, and 
he died in two days illneſs ; but the mortality chiefly 
affected the middling and lower ranks of people. The 
ſame dreadful calamity continued throughout the years 
1351 and 1352; occaſioning a ceſſation of arms not 
only in Scotland, but throughout all Europe. 

All this time king David remained a priſoner in 
England ; for though ſeveral treaties had been propoſed, 
they had hitherto come to nothing, becauſe the Engliſh 
monarch inſiſted upon being indemnified for the ravages 
the Scots had committed in his territories. At laſt it 
was agreed, that the king of Scotland ſhould be imme- 
diately ſet at liberty, on paying 9o, ooo merks for his 
ranſom, by equal proportions, within the ſpace of nine 
years: That 10,000 merks, being the firſt proportion, 
ſhould be paid at the feaſt of Candlemas next to come, 
the ſecond at Candlemas 1357, and ſo on till complete 
payment ſhould be made of the whole: That, during 
the ſaid ſpace of nine years, there ſhould be a truce be- 
tween the two kingdoms; That 20 Scots gentlemen, 
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of the beſt families in the kingdom, ſhould remain in Scotland, 
England as hoſtages and ſureties for the ſaid ſum; and "TY 


that, if any part- thereof was not paid at the preciſe 
time appointed, then David ſhould remain a priſoner in 


England till it was paid; or, if he was detained by any 


juſt cauſe, that the lord high Reward, the lord Douglas, 
John of the Ifles, and others of the higheſt rank, ſhould 
come and ſupply his place. 
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Theſe terms were rejected by the Scots nobility, and, Rejected by 


in 1355, war was recommenced with England, at the 


inſtigation of France, who ſent 40,000 crowns to Scot- lity, 
War recem- 


menced. 


land as a ſupply for defraying the expences. . 
With this ſum the guardian, having raiſed an army, 
once more took the field; but not before the Engliſh 
had deſtroyed the Lothians and Douglaſdale. A battle 
was fought on Neſbit-moor: in which the Engliſh be- 


mg drawn into an ambuſcade, were totally defeated. 
e next attempt of the Scots was againſt the town of 


the nobi- 


and 
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Berwick, which they deſigned to ſurpriſe by an eſca- Berwick 
lade. They met, however, with ſuch a vigorous reſiſt- taken by 
ance, that many perſons of diſtinction were killed. the Scots. 


However, the attack proved ſucceſsful ; but the acqui- 
ſition was of no great importance as the caſtle ſtill held 
out. Edward, in the mean time, hearing of the loſs of 
the town, hurried back from France to London. Here 
he ſtaid but three days, and marched northward to raiſe 
the ſiege. He reached Durham on the 23d of Decem- 
ber 1355, where he appointed all his military tenants 


to meet him on the 1ſt of January 1356. On the 14th — 
of the ſame month he arrived before Berwick, which by Edward. 


was inſtantly retaken ; but the Scots were allowed to 
depart for their own country. The reduction of this 
place produced an extraordinary effect: for Baliol now 
perceiving that Edward meant not to eſtabliſh him on 
the throne of Scotland, but to retain in his own poſſeſ- 
ſion as many places of that country as he could, came 


at laſt to the reſolution of giving up to the king of 


England the whole of Scotland. This indeed was no 
more than a form, becauſe at that time he was not poſ- 


ſeſſed of the kingdom. However, the ceremony was . 
performed at Roxburgh; and Baliol preſented his crown ſigns the 


and ſome earth and ſtones by way of inveſtiture. 


Ba- kingdom of 


liol ia return was to have a revenue of 2000 pounds a- Scotland tv 


year ; and as Edward was at the head of an excellent 
army, he had little doubt of being able te force the 
Scots to ſubmit. | 
The affairs of Scotland were now in a very critical 
ſituation ; and it was neceſſary to gain time. For this 
reaſon Edward was amuſed with a negociation ; and to 
this he the more willingly liſtened, as he was at that 
time waiting for his fleet, from which he had great ex- 
pectations. A little time, however, diſcovered the de- 


ward, 
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ceit. The Sots plainly told Edward, that they would Who makes 
die rather than ſubmit to his demands; and he, in re- à furious 


turn threatened a moſt dreadful revenge. His fleet in 
the mean time arrived in che Frith of Forth; the ma- 
riners deſtroyed and pillaged all that was within their 
reach, without ſparing even the ſacred edifices, carrying 
off the ſtatues of the bleſſed virgin, loading the monks 
with chains, and committing every thing in thoſe days 
called impiety and ſacrilege. Edward had by this time 
marched as far as Haddington, but was obliged to re- 
ceive proviſions all the way from his fleet; for the 
Scots had deſolated the country through which he 
paſſed. During his march his army was haraſſed, _ 

Us 


invaſion. 
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his foragers cut off, ſo that he was reduced to diſtreſs ; 
and at laſt his fleet being totally deſtroyed by a ſtorm, 
But is obli- he was obliged to return to England without accom- 


pliſhing any thing. | 

In the mean time the prince of Wales, who had been 
left by his father to carry on the war in France, de- 
ſeated and took priſoner John king of France, at the 
battle of Poitiers. In this battle were 3o0co Scots, 
who had gone over as auxiliaries to the French monarch, 
and who ſuffered extremely. However, the ſucceſs of 
Edward, inſtead of rendering him haughty, ſeemed to 
have a contrary effe& ; and, by the mediation of Pope 
Innocent, a truce for two years was concluded with 
France, in which the Scots were comprebended. Du- 
ring this interval the ranſom of the king of Scots was 


ſettled at 100,000 merks, to be paid in ten years; for 


which 20 hoſtages were to be given as formerly. In 
conſequence of this treaty, David at laſt obtained his 
liberty in 1358; and Edward laid aſide all hopes of 
ever ſubduing Scotland. As for Baliol, he was now 
ſunk in oblivion ; and it is not known what became of 
him, or when he died. 

David, though now reſtored to liberty, found himſelf 
greatly embarraſſed with the payment of ſach a large 
ſum as had been ſtipulated tor his ranſom ; the pe. 221"Y 
of Scotland being then in a moſt miſerable and exhauſt- 
ed ſituation. After ſending his queen, and going into 
England himſelf, he could obtain no greater favour than 
a reſpite of a few months for the payment of the ſecond 
moiety ; ſo that he was a laſt conſtrained to aſk aſſiſt- 
ance from France. This could ſcarcely be expected in 
the diſtreſſed ſituation of that kingdom; however, it 


— 
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was at laſt agreed, that 50,000 marks ſhould be paid Scotland. 
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to Scotland, in caſe the Scots would conſent to renew 
the war the following year. Neither party, however, 
kept their word; and David, being ſtill greatly diſtreſſ- 
ed about the remainder of his ranſom, at laſt entered 
into a very extraordinary negociation with Edward, 
by which he conſented that the king of England ſhould 
he his ſucceſſor to the throne of Scotland. But this 
negociation was defeated through the invincible hatred 
which the Scots bore to an Engliſh governor. David 


then, being entirely unable to diſcharge the remainder EAters into 
of his ranſom, was obliged to enter into a new treaty ; 2 new 


by which the kingdom of Scotland became indebted x 


to Edward the ſum of 100,000 pounds ſterling, to be 
paid by equal proportions within the ſpace of 25 years, 
during which there ſhould be a truce between the two 
nations. ; 

From this time we meet with little more of any mo- 
ment in the reign of king David. After the death of 
his queen Johanna, the ſiſter of Edward, he married a 
Scots woman, of m-an birth, named Margaret Logie ; 
but by neither of his wives had he any children. Queen 
Margaret he divorced, on what pretence is not known 
however, ſhe left the kingdom, and complained per- 
fonally to the Pope, who treated her as David's lawful 
wite, and enjoined her huſband to receive her as ſuch un- 
der the moſt ſevere penalties. What effect theſe threats 
had on the king is not known ; but it is certain that 


Margaret never returned to Scotland ; and, on the 22d ,, 
of February 1371, David himſelf died, leaving the king- r, is face 
dom to his nephew Robert Stewart, the firſt of that fa- ceeded by 
Robert 
Some Stewart, 


mily who fat on the throne of Scotland (XK) 


— 


— 


(x) Concerning the origin of the Stewart family, we have the following account by the Scots hiſtorians. 


Fleance, the ſon of the celebrated Banquo, after his father's murder by Macbeth, fled into Wales, where he had 
a ſon named Waker, by a princeſs of that country. After the reſtoration of Malcolm Canmore, this Walter 
returned to Scotland, where he was promoted to the high ſtewardſhip, a dignity held by ſervice, and which in- 
titled the poſſeſſor to all the privileges of a baron. Walter was now diſtinguiſhed, from this office, by the title of 
Wa ter the Stewart, which deſcended to his poſterity ; and Steward, afterwards Stewart, or Stuart, became their 


ſurname. 


On this ſubje& Lord Hailes has the following remarks. „Our hiſtorians have recorded the achievements 


of Walter the Steward of Scotland in the reign of Malcolm III. 


He is ſaid to have been the father of Alan, 


and the grandfather of that Walter who was indeed Stewart of Scotland in the reign of David I. and Mal- 


colm IV. 
hitherto I have ſeen no evidence that ſuch a per 
did ever exiſt, 


It may perhaps be aſcribed to N prejudices, or to a ſpirit of ſcepticiſm, when I declare, that 
on as Walter Stewart of Scotland, in the reign of Malcolm III. 


We are gravely told, © That Walter the ſon of Fleance, the ſon of Banquo, Thane of Lochaber, having 
killed a man at the court of Griffith, prince of Wales, ſought refuge with Edward the Confeſſor; and having 
killed another man at Edward's court, ſonght refuge with Alan the Red, earl of Brittany: That, on the Nor- 


man invaſion, he came to England with the earl of Brittany, and fi 


alized himſelf at the battle of Haſtings in 


1066 : That the eacl of Brittany, by his firſt wife Emma, daughter of Siward earl of Northumberland, had an 
only child Chriſtina ; and that he beſtowed her in marriage on the young hero.” This is the ſtory which, after 
various improvements fince the days of Boece, has had the good fortune to obtain credit. | 

That Walter, before he had well attained to the age of manhood, ſhould have flain two men in private quar- 


rels, is a circumſtance improbable, yet poſlible ; and therefore I object not to it. 
of Brittany cannot be fo eaſily admitted. 


But his alliance with the earl 


« Alan, ſurnamed / Roux, a younger ſon of Eudo earl of Brittany, was one of the gallant adventurers who 


came over with William the Conqueror; he had neither territortes nor court. 
Beſides, it is hard to ſay by what accident Alan e Roux ſhould have 


tively aſſert that he had no children. 


The hiſtorians of Brittany poſi- 


become acquainted with Emma the daughter of Siward earl of Northumberland! I ſuppoſe that our hiſto- 
rians invented this alliance, in order to ſtrengthen the connection between Walter the Stewart and Mal- 


colm III. 


* According 
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Some authors tell us, that at the acceſſion of Ro- 


w—> bert II. his title was diſputed by William earl of Doug - 


las. If any ſuch claim was preferred, an aſſembly of 
the States ſet it aſide, and it was reſolved that Robert 
ſhould be crowned at Scone; and to take away for the 
future all diſputes concerning the ſucceſſion, a particu- 
lar act was framed, by which the kingdom was ſecured 
to Robert and his heirs. 

The new king being thus eſtabliſhed on the throne, 
endeavoured to renew the war with the Engliſh, in or- 
der to recover from them the town of Berwick, and 
ſome other places on the borders. In this, however, 
he failed; and as 56,000 pounds of David's ranſom 
ſill remained unpaid, Robert bound himſelf to diſcharge 
it at the rate of 4000 marks every midſummer. He 
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fore, was entered into, by which it was 


make war with England ; and by another clauſe, that 
the diſpenſation or authority even of the pope himſelf 
ſhould never free the kings or kingdoms of France and + 
Scotland from the obligations they lay under to aſſiſt 
one another, as often as required, in oppoſition to the 
kingdom of England. In caſe of a competition for 
the crown of Scotland, the king of France and his 
heirs were to take care that no Engliſh influence was 
uſed ; but that the matter being by the greateſt and 
belt part of the nation decided conformably to the laws 
and eſtabliſhments of Scotland, he ſhould with all his 
power defend and aſſiſt the perſon ſo eſtabliſhed. Laſt- 
ly, it was agreed that no Frenchman ſhould ever hence- 


| rovided, Seotlond. 
that neither Scotland nor France ſhould be obliged to — 


France. then propoſed an alliance with France; but the terms 


demanded by that kingdom being, that Scotland ſhauld 
be obliged to make war with England whenever France 
ſhould require it, Robert could not by any means be 
induced to conſent to ſuch a requiſition, which would 
have obliged him to break through the molt ſolemn 
treaties, whenever the king of France ſhould think 
proper to break with England. A new treaty, there- 
I 


torth ſerve tor wages, or otherwiſe, againſt Scotland, 
nor any Scotſman againſt France. 254 
This laſt article occaſioned a recal of all the Scots War be- 

from the Engliſh armies, which Edward looked upon twixt the 
to be a prelude to an invaſion. He accordingly iſſued Scot: and 
writs for aſſembling all the militia in the north of Eng- 04/08 
land. At this time an invincible hatred ſubſiſted be- 0 
tween the neighbouring people of both nations, which 

: | extended 


« According to one account, the genealogies of their families ſtand thus: 
Siward earl of Northumberland *. 


| * 
a 


Emma=Alan earl of Brittany. Another daughter=Duncan king of Scots. 


Chriſtina= Walter the Stewart. Malcolm III. 
Thus Walter the Stewart and Malcolm III. were couſins-german. 


According to another account, the genealogy of their families ſtands thus: 
Siward Ear] of Northumberland. His ſiſter wife of Duncan. 


Emma=Alan * of Brittany. Malcolm III. 


Chriſtinaz Walter the Stewart. 

« Thus the mother of Walter the Stewart and Malcolm III. were couſins-german. 

„It is ſaid that, Walter the Stewart had a ſon, Alan, alſo Stewart of Scotland.“ The evidence of this is 
to be found in a charter granted by Earl Goſpatrick, and in another charter granted by his ſon Waldeve Earl 
of March, at Dunbar. In them Alden, or Aldan Dapiter, is mentioned as a witneſs ; that is, ſay our antiqua- 
ries, Allan, the Stewart of Scotland. 

„This is the fundamental propoſition on which the genealogy of the houſe of Stuart, as it is commonly 
underſtood, may be ſaid to reſt. It will be remarked, that this hypotheſis takes it for granted, that Alden 
or Aldan, and Alan, are the ſame ; upon what authority I know not. The Alden mentioned in the two 
charters ſeems to have been the ſtewart of Earl Goſpatrick, and of Earl Waldeve, not the ſtewart of 
Scotland. | 

To the charter by Earl Goſpatrick, there are eight witneſſes : Andrew the arch-deacon, ; Adam his brother; 
Nigel the chaplain ; Ketel the ſon of Dolphin; Ernald ; Alden the Stewart (Dapifer) ; Adam the ſon of Al- 
den; Adam the ſon cf Goſpatrick Is it poſſible for credulity itſelf to believe, that the Alden placed ſo low in 
ſuch company, was the high flewart of Scotland, a man at leaſt as honourable as Goſpatrick himielf? I can have 
no doubt, that the witneſſes to this charter were the dependents or houſehold-ſervants of Earl Goſpatrick; and 
that if we interpret Nigel/us Capellanus to be Nigel the earls chaplain, we muſt interpret Aldenus Dapifer to be 
Alden the earPs ſtewart. . 

« To the charter granted by Earl Waldeve, there are nine witneſſes. Alden Dapiſer is the ſeventh in order. 
There are only three among them who ſeem to have been landed men: Elias de Hadeſtandena (probably 


Haſſenden), 


There was a certain princeſs of Denmark who brought forth a ſon to a bear. This ſon was called Bern, and natural enough like, had 
cars like a bear. He was the father of Siward earl of Northumberland. Brompton, p. 915. ap. Twiſden. ; 
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extended not only through the lower ranks, but had per- 
vaded the higher claſſes alſo. The inhabitants of the 
borders, indeed, paid very little regard to the orders of 
their reſpeQive ſovereigns ; ſo that daily hoſtilities were 
committed by them upon each other when there was 
peace between the ſovereigns, The inhabitants of theſe 
countries had eſtabliſhed with one another certain con- 
ventions, which have ſince been collected, and go by 
the name of the Border-laws. The families of Doug- 
las and Piercy, whoſe eſtates lay contiguous to one an- 
other, were at perpetual variance. It had been com- 
mon for the borderers of both kingdoms, during a 
truce, to frequent each others tairs; and a ſervant of 
the earl of March had been killed ia a fray at that of 
Roxburgh, which was {till in the hands of the Engliſh. 
Juſtice for this murder was demanded from lord Percy; 
but he lighted the complaint. On this the earl of 
March, with his brother the earl of Moray, aſſembling 
their followers, entered the next fair that was held in 
Roxburgh, plundered and burnt the town, and killed 
all the Englith who fell into their hands. The Engliſh 
borderers were ordered to lay waſte the lands of the 
earl of March ; but, in their way thither, deltroyed the 


eſtate of Sir John Gordon, a man of I property in Scotland. 
is turn invaded d 


the ſouth of Scotland. Sir John in 
England, from whence he drove off a large booty in 
cattle, and a number of priſoners, In his retreat he 
was attacked by a body of freſh troops under Sir John 
Liſburn, at a place called Caram. An obſtinate en- 
counter followed. The Scots were five times repulſed ; 


but at laſt they renewed the charge with ſuch fury, that 


they made Liſburn, his brother, and ſeveral other per- 
ſons of diſtinction, priſoners, together with all their 
ſurviving ſoldiers. On this Lord Percy with 7000 men 
encamped at Duns, in the ſouth of Scotland ; but was 
obliged to retire, probably for want of ſubſiſtence for 
his army. In the mean time, Muſgrave, the governor 
of Berwick, who had heen ordered to join Percy with 
a detachment from the garriſon, was on his march in- 
tercepted, defeated, and taken priſoner by Sir John 
Gordon ; after which the border war became general on 
both ſides. Ihe iflue of theſe diſturbances is but little 
known; however, in 1377, we find them raging with 
more violence than ever. The fair of Roxburgh was 
once more the ſcene of action, and the town was again 
burnt down by the Scots. Lord Percy, who was now 

| earl 


Haſſenden), William de Copland, and William de Hellebat (q. Elbottle) ; all the three are placed before Alden 


Dapifer. 


&« Tt has been remarked, * That in thoſe days the title of fexwart or dapifer was too high a title to be given 


to the retainer of an earl.“ I anſwer, that the Saxon Chronicle, anno 1093, ſays, 


orael of Boebbahurh 


was thaes eorles award,“ i. e. Morel of A was this earl's ftewart, or the ſtewart of Robert earl of 


Northumberland. Belides, to a charter granted by 


Zarl Goſpatrick the Elder, Lambertus Dapifer is a witneſs. 
If Lambertus Dapifer, in a charter of ſpatrick the Elder, implies Lambert the flewart of the family of 


March, why ſhould Aldenus Dapifer, in the charters of the ſon and grandſon of Goſpatrick, imply the fewart 


of Scotland ? 


I believe that no defender of the common hypotheſis will anſwer this objection, by pretending that Lamler- 
tus Dapifer was indeed flewart of Scotland. Such an anſwer would leave no room for Walter ſtewart of Scotland, 
who is held to have been a diſtinguiſhed perſonage in the reign of Malcolm III. 

It is curious to ſee upon what flight grounds our antiquaries have eſtabliſhed the connection between A.. 
denus Dapifer and the houſe of Stewart. Walterus filius Alani appears to have flouriſhed in the reign of Da- 
vid I. In the reign of Malcolm IV. he is termed Dapifer. Hence it has been raſhly concluded, that Wal. 
terus Dapifer filius Alani was the ſon of that Aldenus Dapifer who is a witneſs to the charters of Goſpatrick and 


Waldeve. 


« I perſuade myſelf, that Alden Dapifer, and Alen the father of Malter ſtewart of Scotland, in the reign of 
Malcolm IV. were different perſons ; and that they had nothing in common but the chriſtian name, if indeed 


they had that in common. 


« S,me of my readers may demand, Who then was Alen the father of Walter, ſtewart of Scotland in 


the reign of Malcolm IV.? 


« I can only anſwer this queſtion by demanding, * Ve was the father of Martach Earl of Marre in the 


reign of Malcolm III.; of Gilchriſt Earl of Angus in the reign of Alexander I.; of Fergus Lord of Gal- 
loway in the reign of Malcolm IV.; or of Friſkinus de Moravia, anceſtor of the family of Sutherland, in 
the reign of William the Lion? Or, to keep in the ſuppoſed line of the royal family of Stewart, J/ho 
was the father of Banquho "Thane of Lochaber ? | 

« Many anſwers may no doubt be made to this laſt queſtion. Kennedy ſays, that the father of Banquho was 


one of the ſeven ſons of Core king of Muniter ; Sir George M*Kenzie, Of Ferquhard, the ſon of Kenneth III.; 


and Simpſon, The fon of Ferquhard Thane of Lochabar, the ſon of Kenneth, the ſon of Murdoch, the ſon of 
Doir, the ſon of Eth king of Scotland. | 

« Tt is remarkable, that Abercrombie relates all thoſe contradiftory ſtories, without ever ſuſpecting the 
natural inference ariſing from them, That if noble perſons are not ſatisfied with a long pedigree, proved 
by authentic inſtruments, they muſt believe in flatteriag and ignorant fictions; and that if they ſcorn to 
wait for the dawn of record to enlighten their deſcent, they muſt bewilder themſelves in dark and fabulous 

enealogies.? | 
2 In the reign of David I. before the middle of the 12th century, the family of the Ste warts was opulent and 
powerful. It may therefore have ſubſiſted for many ages previous to that time; but when, and what was us 
commenc2ment, we cannot determine.” | 
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Scotland. earl of Northumberland, reſolved to take ſignal venge- 
— ance, He ravaged the Scots borders, particularly the 
255 earl of March's eltate, for three days, at the head of 
Berwick 10,000 men. Some time after this, the Scots inſur- 
taken and ents became powerful enough to ſurpriſe Berwick z 
— which, however, was quickly retaken by the Engliſh, 
who ſoon after invaded Scotland. In this expedition, 
however, they ſucceeded ſo ill, that Percy thought 
proper to deſiſt from his expedition. The Scots in the 
mean time began hoſtilities by ſea, under one Mercer, 
an experienced ſailor ; but he had the misfortune to be 
taken priſoner by the Engliſh, with all his fleet. In 
1379, England was afflicted with a dreadful plague, of 
which the Scots took advantage to invade the country. 
The Engliſh hiltorians tell us that they behaved with 
the utmoſt barbarity, killing and plundering the defence- 
leſs inhabitants without mercy. 4 £1 
'This predatory war continued, generally to the dif- 
advantage of the Engliſh, till the beginning of No- 
vember 1380, when a truce was concluded, to continue 
for a year; which, however, related only to the bor- 
ders. This truce, like the others, was but very indif- 
ferently obſerved ; ſo that, in 1383, new negociations 
were ſet on foot: but, in 1384, the war was renewed 
with greater fury than ever. In the ſpring, the earls of 
March and Douglas took the caſtle of Lochmaben, and 
intercepted a rich convoy which the Engliſh were ſend- 
ing to Roxburgh ; burnt to the ground the caltle of 
Wark, and committed ſuch devaſtations in the north of 
England, that ſeveral gentlemen offered to reſign their 
eſtates to king Richard, becauſe they were not able to 
defend them againſt the Scots. The duke of Lancaſ- 
ter entered Scotland at the head of an army ; but the 
inhabitants had removed every thing valuable, ſo that 
he marched on to Edinburgh without accompliſhing 
any thing of conſequence. On his return he was ha- 
raſſed by flying parties of Scots, who deſtroyed a con- 
ſiderable number of his men. This year alſo the 
French ſent a body of auxiliaries into Scotland. The 
earls of Northumberland and Nottingham entered Scot- 
land with an army of 10,0c0 horſe and 6000 archers ; 
but retired, after having committed ſome devaſtations 
in the ſouthern counties. The Scots revenged them- 
ſelves by laying waſte all the northern part of England 
to the gates of Newcaſtle. Berwick was taken by the 
Scots, and ſoon after ſurrendered for the ſum of 2000 
marks. A truce was then, as uſual, concluded ; but 
in che mean time king Robert was meditating a moſt 
{ſevere blow againſt the Engliſh. 
236 The Duke of Burgundy having come to the peſſeſ- 
Formidable ſion of the eſtate of his ene A the earl of Flan- 
invaſion of ders, claimed the ſovereignty of the town of Ghent ; 
ps. ad but they refuſed to ſubmit to him, and in this refuſal 
Pralecteae were protected by king Richard II. of England. On 
this the duke of Burgundy propoſed to the French 
court to invade England in concert with the Scots.— 
This being agreed to, a fleet was fitted out at Sluys ; 
on board of which John de Vienne, the French ad- 
miral, embarked, carrying along with him 50, ooo 
pounds in gold, which the Take of Burgundy advanced 
in order to be diſtributed in Scotland, where the admi- 
ral arrived ſafe with a conſiderable reinforcement, toge- 
ther with ſupplies of all kinds of military ſtores. Two 
thouſand auxiliaries, of whom 500 wee men-at-arms, 
arrived with this fleet; and 400 ſuits of complete ar- 
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mour were brought along with them, in order to be 8cot'ard, 
diſtributed among the brayeſt of the Scots. . zag 
be Scots were for a ſhort time elated with the great gut comes 
attention which had been paid them by the French to nothing. 
king; but, in the mean time, the Flemings having re- 
volted, the French abandoned the Scots to ſuſtain the 
whole weight of the Engliſh reſentment, that they them- 
ſelves might employ their arms in Flanders. King Ri- 
chard took the held with a more numerous army. than 
had ever been muſtered in England before. Hoſtilities 
were begun by the Scots, who, according to cuſtom, 
invaded the northern parts of England, and carried off 
a conſiderable booty : however, in their retreat, they 
were in the utmoſt danger cf being cut off by the duke 
of Lancaſter, who had been ſent with an army to inter- 
cept them. The Engliſh army proceeded northwards ; 
but could accompliſh nothing, on account of the country 
being defolated, till they came to Edinburgh, which 
they laid in aſhes, Being, however, inceſſantly haraſs- 
ed by parties of the enemy, they were obliged to re- 
treat, 

Nothing remarkable happened till the year 1387, - 
when, after a ſhort truce, the war was renewed with 
freſh fury. Northumberland and Weſtmoreland were 
ravaged by the earls of Fife and Douglas, and Lord 
Nithidale defeated a body of 3000 Engliſh; after which 
he formed the plan of invading Ireland, the inhabitants 
of which had of late been very active againſt the Scots. 
In 1388, Douglas obtained permiſſion to raiſe a body 
of forces for this invaſion ; and having landed in ſafety, 
defeated the Iriſh, plundered the town of Carlingford, 
and loaded fifteen ſhips with the booty. From - 8 
the Scots ſailed to the iſle of Man, which in like man- 
ner was plundered and laid waſte ; after which they re- 
turned with their booty to Loch Rian in Scotland. 258 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, Robert determined to England 
proceed on a more enlarged plan. Having aſſembled a invaded by 
parliament at Aberdeen, a double invaſion of England tw» Scots 
was reſolved upon. Two armies were raiſed ; the one, es at 
conſiſting of 25,000 men, commanded by the earls of © 
Mentieth and Fife, Douglas lord of Galloway, and 
Alexander Lindſay; the other army, conſiſting of the 
like number, was commanded by the earls of Douglas, 


March, Crawford, Moray, the lord high Conſtable of 


Scotland, and other perſons of diſtinction. The former 

entered Cumberland, and the latter Northumberland, 

both which countries they laid waſte, and both armies 

were to meet within ten miles of Newcaſtle. The Eng- 

liſh were thrown into the greateſt conſternation. New- 

caſtle was defended by the earl of Northumberland, 

whoſe age and infirmities rendered him incapable of ta- 

king the field ; but his place was abundantly ſupplied 

by his two ſons Henry and Ralph, the former of whom 

is known in Engliſh hiſtory by the name of Hotſpur. 

The town was garriſoned by the flower of the Engliſh 
nobility and gentry, as well as the inhabitants ot the 
adjacent countries, who had fled thither for refuge. 
Douglas ſelected 2000 foot and 300 horſemen out of 

the two armies, and encamped on the north ſide of the 

town, with a view, according to the Scots hiſtorians, of 

ſtorming it next day. In the mean time, he was chal- 259 
lenged by Hotſpur to fight him hand to hand, with 00 8 mo 
{harp ground ſpears, in fight of both armies. Douglas oy 1 
accepted the challenge, and Percy was unhorſed the Pouglas 
firſt encounter, and obliged to take refuge within the and Hen 


port- Pere y. 
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Scotland portcullis or gate of the town ; from whence Douglas 
— — brought off his antagoniſt's lance, with a pennon at. 
fixed to it, and ſwore in his hearing that he would car- 
ry it into Scotland. Next day Douglas attempted to 
ſtorm the town ; but, being repulſed in the attack, he 
decamped in the night. Percy, breathing furious re- 
venge, purſued and overtook the Scots at Otterburn. 
His arrival was quite unexpected, ſo that the principal 
26 commanders of the Scottiſh army were ſitting down to 
Pattle of ſupper unarmed. The ſoldiers, however were inſtantly 
Otterburn. prepared for battle; but in the hurry neceſſarily attend- 
ing a ſurpriſe of this kind, Douglas forgot to put on 
his cuiraſs. Both leaders encouraged their men by the 
moſt animating ſpeeches ; and both parties waited for 
the riſe of the moon, which happened that night to be 
unuſually bright. The battle being joined on the 
moon's firlt appearance, the Scots began to give 
ground; but, being rallied by Douglas, who fonght 
261 with a battle-ax, the Engliſh, though greatly ſuperior 
The Eng- in number, were totally routed. Twelve hundred were 
liſh defeat killed on the ſpot; and 100 perſons of diſtinction, 
2 1 among whom were the two Percies, were made priſon- 
Lill. ers by Keith mariſchal of Scotland. On the fide of 
the Scots the greateſt loſs was that of the brave earl 
Douglas, who was killed in conſequence of going to 
battle without his armour, as above related. It was 
this fingle combat between Donglas and Percy, and 
the ſubſequent battle, which gave riſe to the celebrated 

ballad of Chevy Chace. 

In the mean time the biſhop of Durham was march- 
ing towards Newcaſtle with an army of 10,000 men ; 
but was informed by the runaways of Percy's defeat, 
which happened on the 21ſt of July 1388. In a coun- 
cil of war it was reſolved to purſue the Scots, whom 
they hoped eafily to vanquiſh, as being wearied with 
the battle of the preceding day, and laden with plun- 
der. The earl of Moray, who commanded in chief, 
having called a confultation of his officers, reſolved to 
venture a battle. The prifoners were almoſt as nume- 
rous as the whole Scots army; however, the generals re- 
quired no more of them than their words of honour 
that they ſhould continue inactive during the battle, 
and remain priſoners ſtill. This condition being com- 
plied with, the Scots drew out their army for battle.— 
Their rear was ſecured by marſhes, and their flanks by 
large trees which they had felled. In ſhort, their ap- 
pearance was ſo formidable, that the Englifh, dreading 
to encounter a reſolute enemy ſo ſtrongly lecured, retired 
to Newcaſtle, leaving the Scots at liberty to continue 
their march to their own country. 

Robert being now opprefſed with age, ſo that he 
could no longer endure the fatigues of government, the 
adminiſtration of affairs devolved upon his fecond fon 
the earl of Fife; for his eldeſt ſon was by nature indo- 
lent, and beſides lame by an unlucky blow be had re- 
ceived from a horſe. Early in the fpring of 1389, he 
invaded England with ſucceſs : but the ſame year a 
truce was concluded, to laſt from the 19th of June 1389 
to the 16th of Augult 1392; in which the allies of 
both crowns were included. This truce was violently 
oppoſed by the nobility, who ſuſpected their king of 
being too much under French influence. Upon this 
the court of France thought proper to fend over am- 
baſſadors to perſuade the nohility to comply ; informing 
them, that in caſe of a refuſal, they could exp:& no 
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aſſiſtance either of men or money from the continent, Scotlaud. 
With difficulty they prevailed, and peace between Eng. 
land and Scotland 'was once more reſtored. Scarce, 
however, was this truce finiſhed, when the peace of the 

nation was moſt ſcandalouſly violated by Robert's third 

ſon the earl of Buchan. This prince having a quarrel 

with the biſhop of Murray, burnt down the fine ca- 

thedral of Elgin, which has been called by hiſtorians 

the lanthorn and ornament of the north of Scotland. 

The king for this crime cauſed his ſon to be impriſoned ; 

and a civil war would have been the conſequence, had 

it not been for the veneration which the Scots retained 262 
for their old king. However, they did not long enjoy Robert 17. 
their beloved monarch ; for he dicd on the 19th of dies, and 


April 1390, in the 75th year of his age, and the 19th i“ fu<cced- 
of his reign. 8er 9 8 5 


On the death of Robert II. the crown devolved up- 
on his eldeſt ſon John; but the name being thouglit 
unlucky in Scotland, he changed it ſor that of Robert, 
though he was ſtill called by the commonalty Rbert 
John Ferngier. He had been married to Annabella, the 
daughter of Sir John Drummond, anceltor to the noble 
family of Perth ; and was crowned along with his con- 
ſort at Scone, on the 13th of Augult 1390. He 
confirmed the truce which had been entered into with 
England, and renewed the league with France ; but 
the beginning of his reign was diſturbed by the wars of 26 2 
the petty chieftains with each other. Duncan Stew- Rebellion 
art, ſon to Alexander earl of Buchan, who had died in of the earl 
priſon for burning the cathedral of Elgin, aſſembling of Buchan, 
his followers under pretence of revenging his father's 
death, laid waſte the county of Angus. Walter Ogilvy, 
the ſheriff of Angus, attempting to repel the invaders, 
was killed, with his brother and 60 of their followers. 
The king then gave a commiſſion to the earl of Craw- 
ford to ſuppreſs them ; which he ſoon did, and moſt of 
them were either killed or executed. The followers of 
the earl of Buchan were compoſed of the wildeſt High- 
landers, diſtinguiſhed by the title of Catterenes, which Account of 
anſwers to that of banditti. That ſuch a race of peo- the Catte- 
ple exiſted is certain from the records of Scotland; but renes. 
it is not eaſy to determine how they obtained their 
ſubſiſtence, being void of the knowledge of agriculture 
and of every civil art. There is ſome reaſon to believe 
that many of them came from the Weſtern Ifles ; and 
that they or their anceſtors had emigrated from the 
eaſtern parts of Ireland. The lands they inhabited 
were never cultivated till towards the middle of the laſt 
century ; and, according to the moſt authentic ac- 
counts, they lived entirely upon animal food. | 

The earl of Crawford's ſucceſs againſt the followers 
of Buchan encouraged Robert to intrult him with a 
commiltion for ſubduing other inſurgents by whom the 26 7 
peace of the country was diſturbed. The molt remark- yattle be- 
able of theſe were the Clan Chattan and Clan Kay. As tween the 
both theſe tribes were numerous and brave, Crawford champions 
was not without apprehenſions that they might unite ee, clan 

, | oe attan 
againſt him as a common enemy, and defeat him if he and clan 
attempted to ſuppreſs them by force. He propoſed, Kay. 
therefore, that the two rival clans ſhould each chooſe 30 
men, to determine their differences by the ſword, with- 
out being allowed the uſe of any other weapen, The 
king and his nobility were to be ſpe®ators of the com- Wl 
bat ; the conquered clan were to be pardoned for all 16 
their former offences, and the conquerors honoured i 
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Scotland. with the royal favour. This propoſal was readily ac- 
— — cepted by both parties, and the north inch of Perth 
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was to be the ſcene of action. But, upon muſtering 
the combatants, it was found that one of them, belong · 
ing to the clan Chattan, had abſented himſelf. It was 
propoſed to balance this difference by withdrawing one 
of the combatants from the clan Kay ; but not one of 
them could be prevailed on to reſign his place. At 
laſt one Henry Wind, a ſaddler, though no way con- 
nected with either party, offered to ſupply the place of 
him that was abſent, on condition of his receiving a 
French crown of gold (about 7 s. 6 d. Sterling) which 
was immediately paid him. The combat then began 
with incredible fury ; but at laſt, through the ſuperior 
valour and ſkill of Henry Wind, victory declared in 
favour of the clan Chattan. Only ten of the conquer- 
ors, beſides Wynd, were left alive; and all of them 
deſperately wounded. Of the clan Kay only one re- 
mained; and he having received no hurt eſcaped by 
ſwimming acroſs the 'Tay. 

While theſe internal broils were going on, the truce 
which had lately been concluded with England was ſo 
ill obſerved, that it became neceſſary to enter into freſh 
negociations. Theſe, like others which had taken place 
before, had very little effect. The borderers on both 
ſides had been ſo accuſtomed to ravage and plunder, 
that they could not live in quiet. King Robert alſo 
was thought to be too much attached to the king of 
England. He had introduced the new title of duke, 
which he beſtowed firſt on the prince royal ; but ma- 
king an offer of that honour to one of the heads of the 
Douglas family, it was rejected with diſdain, That 
powerful family had never loſt ſight of an ancient claim 
they had upon the caſtle of Roxburgh, which was (till 
in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh; and this year the fon 
of the carl of Douglas, Sir William Stewart, and 
others, broke down the bridge of Roxburgh, plunder- 
ed the town, and deſtroyed the forage and corn there 
and in the neighbouring country. The Engliſh applied 
for ſatisfaction 3; but obtained none, as the contuſion 
which involved the kingdom by the depoſition of Rich- 
ard II. and the * of Henry IV. prevented 
them from having recourſe to arms, the only argu- 
ment to which the Scots patriots in thoſe days would 
liſten. 

No ſooner was the cataſtrophe of Richard known 
in Scotland, than they reſolved to avail themſelves of it; 
and invading the north parts of England, demoliſhed the 
caſtle of Wark, and laid the neighbouring country under 
contribution. The ſituation of Henry's affairs did not 
admit of his reſenting this inſult. He contented him- 
ſelf with nominating his brother the earl of Weſtmore- 
land, to treat with the Scots about a truce or peace; 
or, if that could not be obtained, to make a mutual 
agreement, that the towns of Dumfries in Scotland, 
and Penrith in England, ſhould be free from holtilities 
during the war. To this propoſal the Scots paid no 
regard ; and being encouraged by the court of France, 
who reſented the depoſition ot Richard, they renewed 
their ravages in England. In 1400, the king ot Eng- 
land called a parliament, in order to conſult on the molt 
proper means of repelling the Scottiſh invaſions ; and in 
this he was greatly aſſiſted by the diviſions of the Scots 
among themſelves. The duke of Rotheſay, the heir- 
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apparent of the crown, was now grown up to man's 
eltate, and it was thought proper to provide a ſuitable 


put up his ſon's marriage at auction, and offered him 
to the lady whoſe father could give him the higheſt 
price. The earl of March was the higheſt bidder ;z and 
advanced a conſiderable ſum in ready money, on con- 
dition that his daughter ſhould become the royal bride. 
— This ſordid match was oppoſed by Douglas, who 
propoſed his own daughter the lady Margery. 80 de- 
generate was the-court of Scotland at this time, that 
neither the king nor the duke of Rotheſay oppoſed" this 
propoſal of a new match, becauſe it was to be pur- 
chaſed with a freſh ſum; and they even refuſed to in- 
demnify the earl of March for the money he had already 
advanced. | 

As the duke of Albany fided with Douglas, a 
council of the nobility was privately aſſembled, which 
annulled the contract of the lady Elizabeth Dunbar, 


Scotland, 
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conſort for him. The king is ſaid to have ſcandalouſly Mercenary 


behaviour 
of Robert 


with re- 


gard to his 


on's mar- 


riage. 


the earl of March's daughter, in favour of the lady - 


Margery, daughter to the earl of Douglas ; but with- 
out taking any meaſures for repaying the money to the 
ear] of March. The continuator of Fordun informs 
us, that the earl of Douglas paid a larger ſum for his 
way: api fortune than that which had been advanced 
by the earl of March, and that the earl of Douglas's 
daughter was married to the duke of Rotheſay : that, 
before the marriage was celebrated, March demanded 
that the money he had advanced ſhould be reimburſed ; 
but receiving an unſatisfa&tory anſwer, he declared, that 
as the king had not fulfilled his bargain, he would bring 
unexpected calamities upon the country. Accordingly 
he fled into England, leaving his caſtle of Dunbar to 
the cuſtody of his nephew Robert Maitland, who ſoon 
after put it into the hands of the earl of Douglas, call- 
ed in hiſtory Archibald the Grim, from the ſternneſs of 
his viſage. ; | f 
As ſoon as Robert heard of the revolt of the earl 
of March, he ſent ambaſſadors demanding back his 
ſubject; but the requeſt was diſregarded. On the 
other hand, the earl of March demanded repoſſeſſion 
of the caſtle of Dunbar, pleading, that he had com- 
mitted no act of treaſon, but had come to England 
under a ſafe conduct ſrom king Henry, on purpoſe to 
negociate his private affairs: but this requeſt was diſ- 
regarded; upon which he ſent for all his family and 
followers to England, where they joined him in great 


numbers. This produced a war between the two kings Invaſton of 
doms. The earl of March with Henry Percy ſur 13 by 
enry 


named Hotſpur, invaded Scotland, penetrating as far 
as Haddington, and carrying off great numbers of the 
inhabitants into captivity. From thence they went to 
Peebles, and then to Linton, ravaging the country all 
the way as they paſſed along. They next beſieged the 
caltle of Hales, and took ſeveral of the neighbouring 
forts ; but Archibald the Grim, or rather his ſon, ha- 
ving raiſed an army againſt them, they were ſtruck with 
terror, and fled to Berwick, to the gates of which they 
were purſued by the Scots. At this time the Scottiſh 
admiral, Sir Robert Logan, was at fea with a ſquadron 
but miſcarried in an attempt be made upon ſome Eng- 
lith ſhips of war that protected their fleet when fiſhing 
upon the coalt of Scotland. After this the Engliſh 
plundered che Orkney iſlands ; which, though belong- 
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Scotlandi ing to the crown of Norway, were at that time go- 
w—v—— yerned, or rather farmed, by Sinclair the Scots earl of 
Orkney and Caithneſs. 

All this time the earl of March continued under the 
protection of the king of England. He had received 
repeated invitations to return to his allzgiance : but 
all of them being rejected, he was proclaimed a traitor ; 
and the Scottith governor made a formal demand of 
him from king Houry. With this the latter not only 
refuſed to comply, but renewed his league with the 
lord of the Ifles. He pretended alſo, that at this time 
he had intercepted ſome letters from the Scottiſh re- 
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him battle, and force him to raiſe the ſiege, or loſe his 5-orland, 


life. When this was written, the duke was at Calder. — — 
muir ; and Henry was ſo much pleaſed with the letter, 
that he preſented the herald who delivered it with his 
upper garment, and a chain of gold ; promiſing, on 
his royal word, that he would remain where he was 
until the appointed day. On this occaſion, however, 
the duke forteited his honour ; for he ſuffered fix days 
to elapſe without making any attempt on the Englith 
army. | 

Henry, in the mean time, puſhed on the ſiege of 
Edinburgh caſtle ; but met with ſuch a vigorous reſiſt- 


gency, which called him “ a traitor in the higheſt 
degree; and he alleged this as a reaſon why he pro- 


1 not only the earl of March but the lord of the 
Iſles. 


ance from the duke of Rotheſay, that the hopes of re- 
ducing it were but ſmall. At the ſame time he was 
informed that the Welſh were on the point of rebellion 
under the famous chieftain named Owen Gl:ndower. 


On the 25th of July 1400, the earl of March re- 
nounced his homage, fealty, and ſervice, to the king of 
Scotland, and transferred them to Henry by a formal 
indenture. For this the earl was rewarded with a pen- 

260 ſion of 500 merks Sterling, and the manor of Clipe- 
Henry IV. ſtone in Sherwood foreſt. Henry now began to re- 
projeasthe vive the claim of homage from the kings of Scotland, 


He knew alſo that many of the Engliſh were highly 3. 
diſſatisfied with his title to the crown ; and that he ow- in his at- 
ed his peaceable poſſeſſion of it to the moderation of tempt. 
the earl of March, who was the real heir to the un- 
fortunate Richard, but a nobleman of no ambition. 

For theſe reaſons he concluded it beſt to raiſe the ſiege 

of Edinburgh caſtle, and to return to England. He 

then agreed to a truce for ſix weeks, but which was 
afterwards prolonged, probably for a year, by the com- 
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couqueſt of and even to meditate the conqueſt of the kingdom. 
Scotland, 
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He had indeed many reaſons to hope for ſucceſs; the 
principal of which were, the weakneſs of the Scottiſh 


government, the divided ſtate of the royal family, and 
the diſſenſions among the chief nobility. For this pur- 
poſe he made great preparations both by ſea and land; 
but before he ſet out on his journey, he received a let- 
ter from the duke of Rotheſay, full of reproaches on 
account of the preſumptuous letters which Henry had 
addreſſed to Robert and his nobility. The letter was 
addreſſed by the duke to his adverſary of England, as 
the Scots had not yet recognized the title of Henry to 
the crown of England. Towards the end of it the 
duke, according to the cuſtom of the times, deſired 
Henry, in order to avoid the effuſion of Chriſtian 
blood, to fight him in perſon with two, three, or an 
hund:ed noblemen on a fide. But this challenge pro- 
duced no other anſwer from Henry, than that © he was 
ſurpriſed, that the duke of Rotheſay ſhould conſider 
noble blood as not being Chriſtian, ſince he deſired the 
effuſion of the one and not of the other.” Henry 
arrived at Leith on the very day in which he had ap- 
pointed the Scottiſh nobility to meet him and pay their 
homage, and conclude a peace between the two crowns. 
In all probability, he expected to have been joined by 
great numbers of the diſcontented Scots ; and he flat- 
tered the Engliſh with a promiſe of raiſing the power 
and glory ot their country to a higher pitch than it 
had ever known. Under this pretext, he ſeized upon 
the ſum of 350,000 pounds in ready money, beſides as 
much in plate and jewels, which had been left by Rich- 
ard in the royal treaſury. He raiſed alſo vaſt contribu- 
tions on the clergy and nobility, and likewiſe on the 
principal towns and cities. At laſt, finding that neither 
his vaſt preparations, nor the interelt of the earl of 
March, had brought any of the Scots to his ſtandard, 
he formed the ſiege of Edinburgh caſtle, which was 
defended by the duke of Rothelay, and, as ſome fay, 
by the earl of Douglas. The duke of Albany, brother 
to king Robert, was then in the field with an army, 
and {ent a letter to king Henry, promiſing, that it he 
would remain where he was for ſix days, he would give 


miſſioners of the two crowns, who met at Kelſo. 

In 1401, Scotland ſuffered a great loſs by the death 
of Walter Trail, the archbiſhop of St Andrew's, a. moſt 
exemplary patriot, and a perſon of great influence. Ar- 
chibald Douglas the Grim had died ſome time before, 
and his loſs was now ſeverely felt ; for the king himſelf, 
naturally feeble, and now quite diſabled by his age and 
infirmities, was ſequeſtered from the world in ſuch a 
manner, that we know not even the place of his reſi- 
dence during the laſt invaſion of Scotland by the Eng- 
liſh. This year alſo queen Annabella died, fo that none 
remained who might be able to heal thoſe diviſions 
which prevailed among the royal tamily. Robert dukz 
of Albany, 2 man of great ambition, was an enemy to 
the duke of Rothelay, the heir-apparent to the crown ; 
and endeavoured, for obvious reaſons, to impreſs his fa- 
ther with a bad opinion of him. This prince, however, 
appears to have been chargeable with no miſdemeanour 
of any conſequence, excepting his having debauched, 
under promiſe ot marriage, the daughter of William 
Lindſay of Roſſy. But this is not tupported by any 
credible evidence; and, though it had been true, could 
never juſtify the horrid treatment he met with, and 
which we are now about to relate. 
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One Ramorgny, a man of the vileſt principles, but Conſpiracy 
an attendant on the duke of Rotheſay, had won his againſt the 


confidence; and, perceiving how much he reſented the 
conduct of his uncle the duke of Albany, had the vil- 
lany to ſuggeſt to the prince the diſpatching him by aſ- 
ſaſſination. The prince rejected this infamous propo- 
ſal with ſuch horror and diſpleaſure, that the villain, be- 
ing afraid he would diſcloſe it to the duke of Albany, 
intormed the latter, under the ſeal of the moſt inviolable 
ſecrecy, that the prince intended to murder him ; upon 
which the duke, and William Lindiay of Rolly his aſſo- 
ciate in the treaſon, reſolved upon the prince's death. 
By pradtifing upon the doating king, Lindſay and Ra- 
morgny obtained a writ directed to the duke ot Alba- 
fiy, impowering him to arreſt his jon, and to keep him 
under reltraint, in order for his amendment. The ſame 
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traitors had previouſly poſſeſſed the prince with an ap- 
prehenſion that his life was in danger, and had per- 
ſuaded him to ſeize the caſtle of St Andrew's, and to 
keep poſſeſſion of it during the vacancy of that ſee. 
Robert had nominated one of his baſtard brethren, who 
was then deacon of St Andrew's, to that biſhopric: 
but being a perſon no way fitted for ſuch a dignity, 
he declined the honour, and the chapter refuted to 
ele& any other during his lifetime; ſo that the prince 
had a proſpe& of poſſeſſing the caſtle for ſome time. 
He was riding thither with a ſmall attendance, when 
he was arreſted between the towns of Nidi and Strati- 
rum (according to the continuator of Fordun), and 
hurried to the very caſtle of which he was preparing to 
take poſſeſſion. 

The duke of Albany, and the earl of Douglas, who 
was likewiſe the prince's enemy, were then at Culroſs, 
waiting the event of their deteſtable conſpiracy ; of 
which they were no ſooner informed, than they order- 
ed a ſtrong body of rufhans to carry the royal captive 
from the caſtle of St Andrew's; which they did, after 
clothing him in a ruſſet cloak, mounting him on a very 
ſorry horſe, and committing him to the cuſtody of two 
execrable wretches, John Selkirk and John Wright, who 
were ordered by the duke of Albany to ſtarve him to 
death. According to Buchanan, his fate was for ſome 
time prolonged by the compaſſion of one of his keep- 
er's daughters, who thruſt thin oat cakes through the 
chinks of his priſon-walls, and by a woman who, be- 
ing a wet nurſe, found means to convey part of her 
milk to him through a ſmall tube. Both theſe chari- 
table females were detected, and put to death; the 
young lady's inhuman father being himſelf the proſe- 
cutor. The prince himſelf died a few days after, on 
Eaſter-eve, his hunger having impelled him to devour 
part of his own fleſh. 

In the mean time, Robert, being yet ignorant of 
the murder of his ſon, had renewed, or rather con- 
ſented to renew, hoſtilities with England. On the ex- 
piration of the truce, Henry had ſent a commiſſion to 
the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, to of- 
ter the Scots any terms they could reaſonably deſire; 
but every offer of this kind being rejected, there was 
a neceſlity for renewing hoſtilities. The earl of March 
had received another penſion from Henry, on condi- 
tion of his keeping on foot a certain number of light 
troops to act againſt the Scots. This had been done; 
and ſo effectually did thele now annoy their enemies, 
that the earl of Douglas was obliged to take the field 
ugainſt them. By dividing his men into ſmall parties, 
he repreſſed the depredations of theſe invaders; and 
Thomas Haliburton, the commander ct one of the 
Scottiſh parties, made incurſions into Evgland as far 
as Bamburough, from whence he returned with a con- 
ſiderable booty. This encouraged another chieſtain, 
Patrick Hepburn, to make a ſimilar attempt: but be- 
ing elated with his ſucceſs, he remained too long in 
the enemy's country; ſo that the earl of March had 
time to ſend a detachment to intercept him on his re- 
turn. This produced a deſperate encounter, in which 
Hepburn was killed ; the flower of the youth of Lothi- 
an, who had attended in this expedition, were cut off, 
and ſcarce a ſingle Scotſman remained unwounded. 

On the news of this diſaſter, the earl of Douglas 
applied to the duke of Albany tor aſſiſtance. He was 
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immediately furniſhed with a conſiderable army, accord- Scotland, 
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ng to ſome, conſiſtinS ot 10,000 ; according to others 
of 13,000; and according to the Engliſh hiſtorians, of 
20,000 men, Murdoc, the ſon of the duke, attended 
the earl on this expedition, as did alſo the earls of Mo- 
ray, Angus, Orkney, and many others of the chief no- 
bility, with 80 knights. The Scots on this occaſion 
conducted themſelves with the ſame imprudence they 
had done before. Haviog penetrated too far into the 


country, they were intercepted by the Engliſh on their 


return, and obliged to engage at a place called Homel- 
don, under great diſadvantages. The conſequence was, 
that they were utterly defcated, and almoſt the whole 
army either killed or taken. 

Henry Hotſpur, to whom this victory was chiefly 
owing, reſolving to purſue the advantage he had gained, 
entered the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, and laid 


ſiege to a caſtle called Coctlacuys, on the borders of Te Cocklawys - 


viotdale. The caſtle was for ſome time bravely defend. caſtle be- 
ſieged by 
the Eng- 


ed: but at laſt the governor entered into a treaty, by 
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which it was agreed to deliver up the caſtle, in caſe it |;q 


was not relieved by the king or governor in fix weeks 
during which time no additional fortifications were to 
be made. But while the Engliſh were retiring, one of 
Percy's foldiers pretended that the Scots had broke the 
capitulation, by introducing a mattock into the place. 
The governor, hearing of this charge, offered to fight 
any Eoglianan who thould engage to make it good. 
A champion was accordingly ſingled out, but was de- 
feated by the Scotſman ; and the Engliſh army retired 
according to agreement. The mat er then being de- 
bated in the Scottiſh council, it was reſolved to ſend 
relief to the caltle. Accordingly the duke of Albany, 
with a powerful army, ſet out tor the place; but betore 
he came there, certain news were received of the defeat 
and death of Hotſpur, at Shrewſbury, as related under 
the article ENGLAND, no 182. 

In the year 1404, king Henry, exceedingly deſirous 
of a peace with Scotland, renewed his negociations for 
that purpoſe. Theſe, however, not being attended 
with tucceſs, hoſtilities were ſtill continued, but with- 
out any remarkable tranſaction on either ſide. In the 
mean time, king Robert was informed of the miſerable 
fate of his eldeſt ſon the duke of Rotheſay; but was 
unable to relent it by executing juſtice on ſuch a pow- 
erful murderer. 


ſafety of his ſecond fon James, by ſending him into * 
France. This ſcheme was not communicated to the * c 
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therefore, for ſome time, he reſolved to provide for the tiſh prince, 


duke of Albany ; and the young prince took ſhipping þy the 
with all imaginable ſecrecy at the Baſs, under the care E6gliſh, 


of the earl of Orkney. On his voyage he was taken 
by an. Engliſh privateer off Flamborough-head, aud 
brought before Henry. The Engliſh monarch having 
examined the attendants of the prince, they told him 


that they were carrying the prince to France tor his 


education. J underitand the French tongue (replied 
Henry), and your countrymen ought to have been 
kind enough to have truſted me with their prince's 
education.” He then committed the prince and his 
attendants cloſe priſoners to the tower of London. 
The news of this diſaſter arrived at the caſtle of Rothe- 
ſay in the ifle of Bute (the place of Robert's reſi- 
dence) while the king was at {upper. The news threw 
him into ſuch an agony of grief, that he died in three 

days, 
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bany, who was appointed regent by a convention of 
the ſtates aſſembled at Scone. The allegiance of the 
people, however, to their captive prince could not be 
ſha en; ſo that the regent was _ to raiſe an army 
for the purpoſe of reſcuing him. enry ſummoned all 
his military tenants, and made great preparations : but, 
having agreed to treat of a final peace with Ireland 
and the lord of the Iſles, the regent laid hold of this 
as a pretence for entering into a new negociation with 
the Engliſh monarch ; and a truce was concluded for a 
year during which time all differences were to be ſet- 
tled. In conſequence of this agreement, Rotheſay, 
king at arms, was appointed commiſſary-general for the 
king and kingdom of Scotland; and in that quality re- 
paired to the court of England. At the time when 
the prince of Scotland was taken, it ſeems that there 
had been a trace, h wever ill obſerved on both fides, 
ſubſiſting between the two nations. Rotheſay produced 
the record of this truce, which provided that the Scots 
ſhould have a free navigation; and in conſequence of 
this, he demanded juſtice of the captain and crew of the 
privateer who had taken the prince. Henry ordered 
the matter to be inquired into: but the Englith 
brought their complaints as well as the Scots ; and the 
claims of both were ſo intricate, that the examination 
fell to the ground, but at the ſame time the truce was 
prolonged. | 

In the end of the year 1409, or the beginning of 
1410, the war was renewed with England, and Henry 
prepared to ſtrike a fatal blow which he had long me- 
ditated againſt Scetland. He had, as we have ſeen, 
entered into a league with the lord of the Iſles, where 
a conſiderable revolution then happened. Walter Leſley 
had ſucceeded to the eftate and honours of the earl of 
Rofs, in right of his wife, who was the heir. By that 
marriage, he had a ſon named Alexander, who ſucceed- 
ed him; and x daughter, Margaret, who was married 
to the lord of the Ifles. This Alexander had married 
one of the regent's daughters ; and dying young, he 
left behind him an only daughter, Euphane, who was 
deformed, and become a nun at North Berwick. Her 
grandtather, the regent, procured from her a reſigna- 
tion of the earldom of Roſs, to which ſhe was undoubt- 
ed heir, in favour of John earl of Buchan, but in pre- 
judice of Donald lord of the Ifles, who was the fon of 
Margaret, ſiſter to the earl Alexander, and conſequent- 
ly the neareſt heir to the eſtate after the nun. Donald 
applied for redreſs ; but this ſuit being rejected, he, with 
his brother John, fled into England, where he was moſt 
graciouſly received by king Henry. According to the 
inſtructions given him by the Engliſh monarch, Donald 
returned to his own dominions in the Iſles, where he 
raiſed an army, and paſſing over into Roſsſhire, vio- 
lently ſeized on the eſtate in diſpute. In a ſhort time 
he found himſelf at the head of 10,000 Highlanders ; 
with whom he marched into the province of Moray, 
and from thence to Strathbogie and Garioch, which he 
laid under contribution. Advancing towards Aber- 
deen, with a view to pay his troops with the plunder 
of that city, which was then a place of conliderable 
trade, he was met by the earl of Marr, whom the re- 
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gent had employed to command againſt him, at a vil. Scotland. 
lage called Harlaw, in the neighbourhood of Aber- 280 
deen. A fierce engagement enſued, in which great Battle of 
numbers were killed on both ſides, and the victory re- Harlaw. 
mained uncertain : but Donald, finding himſelf in the 
midit of an enemy's country, where he could raiſe no 
recruits, began to retreat next day; and the ſhattered 
ſtate of the royal army preventing him from being pur- 
ſued, he eſcaped to his own dominions, where in a ſhort 
time he ſubmitted, and {wore allegiance to the crown 
of Scotland. | 

In the mean time, Henry continued the war with 
Scotland, and refuſed to renew the truce, though fre- 28r 
quently ſolicited by the Scots. He had now, how. The earl of 
ever, ſuſtained a great loſs by the defection of the earl March re- 
of March, who had gone over to the Scots, though ee a 
the hiſtorians have not informed us of his quarrel with we omg 
the Engl-ſh monarch. On his return to Scotland, he land. 
had been fully reconciled to the Douglas family, and 
now (trove to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the cauſe of his 
country. This, with the countenance which was ſhown 
the Scots by the court of France, a bull publiſhed by 
the pope in their favour, and the vigorous behaviour of 
the regent himſelf, contributed to reduce Henry to rea- 
ſon ; and we hear of no more hoſtilities between the two 
nations till atter the death of the Engliſh monarch, 
which happened in the year 1413. | 

In 1415, the truce being either broken or expired, 
the Scots made great preparations for beſieging Ber- 
wick. The undertaking, however, came to nothing; 
all that was done during the campaign being the burn- 
ing of Penrith by the Scots, and of Dumfries by the 
Engliſh. Next year a truce was agreed upon, and a 
treaty entered into for the ranſom of King James; 
which was ſo far advanced, that the Englith king 
agreed to his viſiting Scotland, provided he engaged to 
forfeit 100,000 pounds Sterling in caſe of his failure 282 
to return by a certain day. For reaſons now un- Unſucceſs 
known, this treaty was broken off, and vaſt prepara- ful * 
tions were made for a new invaſion of Scotland; pa. 
which, however, was executed with ſo little ſucceſs, oy 
that it became known among the common people of 
Scotland by the name of the fule raid, or the foolith 
expedition. ) 

In 1420, died Robert duke of Albany, regent of 
Scotland, at the age of 80; and ſuch was the venera- 
tion which the Scots had tor his memory, that his poſt 
of regent was conferred upon his eldeſt ſon Murdoch, 
though a perſon no way qualified for that Ration.— 
The war with England was now diſcontinued ; but in 
France Henry met with the greateſt oppoſition from 
the Scots auxiliaries, inſomuch, that at laſt he pro- 
claimed all the Scots in the ſervice of the Dauphin to 
be rebels againſt their lawful ſovereign, and threatened , . 283 
to treat them as ſuch wherever he found them. It Hiscruelty 


e , a to the Sco: 
was not long before he had an opportunity of putting in e 
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this me ace in execution; tor the town and caltle ot 
Melun being obliged through tamine to capitulate, 
one. of the articles of capitulation was, that all the 
Engliſh and Scots in the place ſhould be reigned to 
the abſolute diſpoſal of the king of England; and, in 
conſequence of his reſolution abo emen ioned, cauicd 
twenty Scots ſoldiers wh » were found in the pl-ce to 
be hanged as traitors. In 1421, Henry returned to 
England, and with him James the Scots king, On his 

arrival 
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the earl of Douglas, had made an irruption into Eng- 
land, where they had burned Newark, but had been 
ſorced to return to their own country by a peſtilence, 
though a new invaſion was daily expected. Inſtead of 
reſenting this inſult, Henry invited the earl of Doug- 
las to a conference at York; in which the latter 
agreed to ſerve him during life, by ſea and land, abroad 
or at home, againſt all living, except his own liege-lord 
the king of Scotland, with 200 foot and as many horſe, 
at his own charges; the king of England, in the mean 
time, allowing an annual revenue ef 2001. for paying 
his expence in going to the army by ſea or land, 

At the ſame time, a new negociation was ſet on foot 
for the ranſom of king James ; but he did not obtain 
his liberty till the year 1424 Henry V. was then 
dead; and none ot his generals being able to ſupply 
his place, the Engliſh power in France began to de- 
cline. They then became ſenſible how neceſſary it 
was to be at peace with Scotland, in order to detach 
ſuch a formidable ally from the French intereſt, James 
was now highly careſſed, and at his own liberty, with- 
in certain bounds. The Engliſh eyen conſulted him 
about the manner of conducting the treaty for his 
ranſom ; and one Dougal Drummond, a prieſt, was 
ſent with a ſafe conduct for the biſhop of Glaſgow, 
chancellor of Scotland, Dunbar earl of March, John 
Montgomery of Ardroſſan, Sir Patrick Dunbar of 
Bele, Sir Robert Lawder of Edrington, Sir William 
Borthwic of Borthwic, and Sir John Forreſtor of Cor- 
ſtorphin, to have an interview, at Pomfret, with their 
maſter the captive king of Scotland, and there to treat 
of their common intereſts. Moſt of theſe noblemen 
and gentlemen had before been nominated to treat 
with the Engliſh about their king's return ; and Dou- 
gal Drummond ſeems to have been a domeſtic tavou- 
rite with James. Hitherto the Scottiſh king had been 
allowed an annual revenue of 700 pounds : but while 
he was making ready for his journey, his equipages 
and attendants were increaſed to thoſe og a 10- 
vereign ; and he received a preſent from the Engliſh 


treaſury of 1001. for his private expences. That he 


might appear with a grandeur every way ſuitable to 
his dignity, at every ſtage were provided relays of 
horſes, and all manner ot fiſh, fleſh, and fowl, with 
cooks and other ſervants for furniſhing out the moſt 
ſumptuous royal entertainment. In this meeting at 
Pomfret, James acted as a kind of a mediator between 
the Engliſh and his own ſubjects, to whom he fully 
laid himſe:f open; but, in the mean time, the Eng- 
liſh regency iflu.d a commiſſion for ſettling the terms 
upon which James was to be reſtored, if he and his 
commiſſioners ſh.uld lay a proper foundation for ſuch a 
treaty. The Engliſh commiſſioners, were the biſhops 
ef Durham and Worceſter, the earls of Northumber- 
land and Weſtmoreland, the lords Nevil, Cornwal, and 
Chaworth, with maſter John Wodeham, and Robert 
Waterton. Ihe inſtructions they received form one 
of the moſt curious paſſages of this hiſtory ; and we 
ſhall here give them, as they are neceſſary for confirm- 
ing all we have ſaid conceraiug the diſpoſitions of the 
two courts at this juncture, 

Firſt, To make a faint oppoſition to any private con- 
ference between the king of Scotland and the Scotch 
commutlioners. 
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Scotland. arrival there, he was inſormed that the Scots, under 
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Secondly, To demand that, before the ſaid king Scotland. 
ſhall have his full liberty, the kingdom of Scotland — 


ſhould pay to the Englith government at leaſt thirty. 
ſix thouſand pounds as as equivalent,. at two thouſand 
pounds a-year, for the entertainment of King James, 
who was maintained by the court of England, and not 
to abate any thing of that ſum ; but it poſſible to get 
forty thouland pounds, 

Thirdly, That if the Scots ſhould agree to the pay- 
ment ot the {aid ſum, the Engliſh commiſſioners ſhould 
take ſufficient ſecurity and hoſtages for the payment 
of the ſame; and that if they thould not (as there 
was great reaſon for believing they would) be ſo far 
mollified, by ſuch eaſy terms, as to offer to enter upon 
a negociation ſor a final and perpetual peace between 
the two people, that then the Engliſh ſhould propoſe 
the ſame in the molt handſome manner they could. 
Farther, that if ſuch difficulties ſhould ariſe as might 
make it impracticable immediately to conclude ſuch 
perpetual peace, that the Engliſh ambaſſadors ſhould, 
under pretence of paving a way for the ſame, propoſe 
a long truce. 

Fourthly, That in caſe the Engliſh commiſſioners 
ſhould ſucceed in bringing the Scots to agree to the 
ſaid truce, they ſhould further urge, that they ſhould 
not ſend to Charles of France, or to any of che enemies 
of England, any ſuccours by ſea or land. Farther, 
that the ſaid Engliſh commiſſioners ſhould employ their 
utmoſt endeavours to procure the recal of the troops 
already furniſhed by the Scots to France. 'The Eng- 
liſh are commanded to inſiſt very ſtrenuouſly upon this 
point, but with diſcretion. 

Fifthly, If the Scots ſhould, as a further bond of 
amity between the two nations, propoſe a marriage be- 
tween their king and ſome noblewoman of England, 
the Engliſh commiſſioners are to make anſwer, * That 
the king of the Scots is well acquainted with many 
noblewomen, and even thoſe of the blood-royal, in Eng- 
land ; and that if the king of the Scots ſhall pleaſe to 
open his mind more Fw. on that head, the Engliſh 
commiſſioners ſhall be very ready to enter upon confer- 
ences thereupon.” But (continues the record) in caſe 
the Scotch commiſſioners ſhould make no mention of 
any ſuch alliance by marriage, it will not appear decent 
for the Engliſh to mention = ſame, becauſe the women 
of England, at leaſt the noblewomen, are not uſed to 
offer themſelves in marriage to men. 

Sixthly, If there ſhould be any mention made con- 


cerning reparation of damages, that the commiſſioners 


ſhould then proceed upon the ſame as they ſhould 


think moſt proper; and that they ſhould have power 


ro offer ſate-condutt to as many of the Scots as ſhould 
be demanded, for to repair to the court of England, 
Thoſe inſtructions are dated at Weſtminſter, July 6th 
1423. 

Nothing definitive was concluded at this treaty, but 
that another meeting ſhould be held at York inſtead of 
Pomfret. This meeting accordingly took place. The 
Engliſh commiſſioners were, Thomas biſhop of Dur- 
ham, chancellor of England, Philip biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, Henry Percy earl of Northumberland, and Mr 
John Wodeham. Thoſe for Scotland were, William 
biſhop of Glaſgow, George earl of March, James Doug- 
las 0: Balveny, his brother Patrick abbot of Cambul. 
kenneth, John abbot of Balmerino, Sir Patrick Dun- 


bar 
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bar of Bele, Sir Robert Lauder of Edrington, Mr 
George Borthwic archdeacon of Glaſgow, and Patric 
Houſton canon of Glaſgow. On the tenth of Septem- 
ber, after their meeting, they came to the following 
agreement : 

Firſt, That the king of Scotland and his heirs, as 
an equivalent for his entertainment while ia England, 
ſhou!d pay to the king of England and his heirs, at 
London, in the church of St Paul, by equal propor- 
tions, the ſum of forty thouſand pounds Sterling. 

Secondly, that the firſt payment, amounting to the 
ſam of ten thouſand merks, ſhould be made fax months 
after the king ot Scotland's entering his own kingdom ; 
that the like ſam ſhould be paid the next year, and fo 
on during the ſpace of fix years, when the whole ſum 
would be cleared ; unleſs, after payment of forty thou- 
ſand merks, the laſt payment of ten thouſand ſhuuld be 
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was fixed, and which ſum was given as the marriage. Scotland. 
— — 


portion of the lady. The ceremony being performed, 
the king and queen ſet out for Durham, where the 
hoſtages were waiting; and arrived at his own domi- 
nions, along with the earl of Northumberland and the 
chief of the northern nobility, who attended him with 
great pomp. On the 2oth of April the ſame year, he 
was crowned at Scone ; after which ceremony, he fol- 
lowed the example praftiſed by other ſovereigns at that 
time, of knighting ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen. 
During the dependence of the treaty for James's 
releaſe, Ga Scots had emigrated to France in ſuch 
numbers, that no fewer than 15,000 of them now ap- 
peared in arms under the duke of Touraine ; but as 
the hiſtory of the war in that country has already been 
given under the article Fraxce, we ſhall take no far- 
ther notice of it at preſent, but return to the affairs of 


remitted, at the intreaty of the moſt illuſtrious prince Scotland. 286 
Thomas duke of Exeter. On his return James found himſelf in a diſagreeable or mg 


Thirdly, That the king of Scotland, before enter- ſituation. The great maxim of the duke of Albany, abufes in 


ing his own kingdom, ſhould give ſufficient hoſtages 
for performance on his part. But, in regard that the 
Scots plenipotentiaries had no inſtructions concerning 
hoſtages, it was agreed, 

Fourthly, That the king of Scotland ſhould be at 
Branſpath, or Durham, by the firſt of March next, 
where he ſhould be attended by the nobles of his blood, 
and other ſubjects, in order to fix the number and qua- 
lity of the hoſtages. 

Fifthly, That to cement and perpetuate the amity 
of the two kingdoms, the governor of Scotland ſhould 
ſend ambaſſadors to London, with power to conclude 
a contract of marriage between the king of Scotland 
and ſome lady of the firſt quality in England. 

James, it is probable, had already fixed his choice up- 
on the lady Joan, daughter to the late earl of Somer- 
ſet, who was ſon to John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, 
by his ſecond marriage; but he made his people the 
compliment, not only of conſulting their opinion, but 
of concluding the match. The commiſſioners, after 
their agreement at York, proceeded towards London ; 
and Thomas Somerville of Carnwath, with Walter 
Ogilvy, were added to their number. Being arrived at 
that capital, they ratified the former articles, and un- 
dertook for their king, that he ſhould deliver his ho- 
ſtages to the king of England's officers, in the city of 
Durham, before the laſt day of the enſuing month of 
March ; that he ſhould alſo deliver to the ſaid officers 
four obligatory letters, for the whole ſum of 40,000 1. 
from the four burghs of Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen; that he ſhould give his obligatory letter 
to the ſame purpoſe, betore removing from Durham, 
and ſhould renew the ſame four days after his ar- 
rival in his own kingdom ; that the hoſtages might be 
changed from time to time for others of the ſame for- 


tune and quality ; that if any of them ſhould die in 


England, others thould be ſent thither in their room; 
and that while they continued to ttay in England, they 


The young king of England preſented bim with a 
ſuit of cloth of gold for the ceremony ; and the next 
day he received a legal diſcharge of 10,000 pounds, 
to be deducted from the 40,000 at which bis ranſom 


when regent, had been to maintain himſelf in power Scotland. 


by exempting the lower claſs of people from taxes of 
every kind. This plan had been continued by his ſou 
Murdoch; but as the latter was deſtitute of his father's 
abilities, the people abuſed their happineſs, and Scot- 
land became ſuch a ſcene of rapine, that no commoner 
could fay he had a property in his own eſtate. The 
Stewart family, on their acceſſion to the crown of Scot- 
land, were poſſeſſed of a very conſiderable patrimonial 
eſtate, independent of the ſtanding revenues of the 
crown, which conſiſted chiefly of cuſtoms, wards, and 
reliefs. The revenues of the paternal eſtate, belonging 
to James, had they been regularly tranſmitted to him, 
would have more than maintained him in a ſplendour 
equal to his dignity, while he was in England; nor 
would he in that caſe have had any Sous for an 
allowance from the king of England. But as the 
duke of Albany never intended that his nephew ſhould 
return, he parcelled out among his favourites the eſtate 
of the Stewart family, in ſuch a manner that James 
upon his return found all his patrimonial revenues gone, 
and many of them in the hands of his beſt friends; ſo 
that he had nothing to depend on for the ſupport of 
himſelf and his court but the crown-revenues above- 
mentioned, and even ſome of theſe had been mortgaged 
during the late regency. This circumſtance, of itſelf 
ſufficiently diſagreeable, was attended with two others, 
which tended to make it more ſo. The one was, that 
the hoſtages which had been left for the king's ranſom 
in England, being all of them perſons of the firſt rank, 
were attended by their wives, families, children, and 
equipages, Which rivalled thoſe of the ſame rank in 
England, and drew a great deal of ready money out of 
the nation. The other circumſtance aroſe from the 
charge of the Scots army in France; where Charles, 
who had never been in a condition to ſupport it, was 
now reduced to the utmoſt neceſſity : while the revenues 
of James himſelf were both ſcanty and precarious. To 


a8; {hould live at their own charges. remedy theſe inconveniences, therefore, the king obtain- 
Marriage The marriage of James with the lady Joan Beau- ed from his parliament an act obliging the ſheriffs of 
of king fort was celebrated in the beginning of February 1424. the reſpective counties to inquire what lands and eſtates 
James, bad belonged to his anceſtors David II. Robert II. 


and Robert III.; and James formed a reſolution of re- 
ſuming theſe lands wherever they could be diſcovered, 
without regard to perſons or circumſtances. On this 

| occaſion 
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geotland. occaſion many of the moſt illuſtrious perſonages in the ple; but it was inſtantly broken, and the conſpirators Scotland. 
kingdom were arrelted : the duke of Albany, with his -ruſhed in upon the king, Patric Dunbar, brother to 

Sevcral of two ſons, and the earl of Lennox the duke's father-in- the earl of March, was killed in attempting to defend 

thenobility law, were put to death, though their crimes are not ſpe- his ſovereign, and the queen received two wounds in 

executed. cified by hiſtorians. Buchanan mentions a tradition, attempting to interpoſe herſelf betwixt her huſband and 
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that James barbarouſly ſent to the counteſs of Lennox 
the heads of her father, huſband, and ſons; for the fol - 
lowing more barbarous reaſon, that in the bitterneſs 
of her grief ſhe might drop ſome expreſſions tending 
to involve others in the ſame cataſtrophe. 'The coun- 
teſs, however, calmly ſaid, “ That, it the charges 
againſt the criminals were proved, they deſerved their 
tate.“ 

James now proceeded with great ſpirit to reform the 
abuſes which had pervaded every department of the 
ſtate, protected and encouraged learning and learned 
men, and even kept a dairy in which he wrote down the 
names of all the learned men whom he thought deſerv- 
ing of his encouragement. James himſelf wrote ſome 
poetry; and in mulic was ſuch an excellent compoſer, 
that he is with good reaſon looked upon as the tather of 
Scots muſic, which has been ſo much admired tor its 
elegant ſimplicity. He introduced organs into his cha- 
pels, and a much better ſtyle of architeQure into all 
buildings whether civil or religious. Neither did he 
confine his cares to the fine arts, but encouraged and 
protected thoſe of all kinds which were uſeful to ſo- 
ciety ; and, in ſhort, he did more towards the civiliza- 
tion of his people than had been done by any of his pre- 
deceſſors. | 

In the mean time the truce continued with England. 
James, however, ſeemed not to have any inclination to 
enter into a perpetual alliance with that kingdom. On 
the contrary, in 1428, he entered into a treaty with 
France; by which it was agreed, that a marriage ſhould 
be concluded between the dauphin of France, atterwards 
Louis XI, and the young princeſs of Scotland ; and 
ſo great was the neceſſity of king Charles for troops at 
that time, that he demanded only 6000 forces as a por- 
tion for the princeſs. | : 

The reſt of the reign of James was ſpent in retorm- 


the daggers of the aſſaſſins. James defended himſelf 
as long as he could ; but at laſt expired under the re- 
peated ſtrokes of his murderers, after having received 
28 wounds, | 


2 
After the murder of James I. the crown devolved Succecd- 
upon his ſon James II. at that time only ſeven years of <4 by 
age. A parliament was immediately called by the James . 


queen- mother, at which the moſt cruel puniſhments 
were decreed to the murderers of the late king. The 
crime, no doubt, deſerved an exemplary puniſhment ; 
but the barbarities inflicted on ſome of thoſe wretches 
are ſhocking to relate. Within leſs than ſix weeks af- 
ter the death of the king, all the conſpirators were 
brought to Edinburgh, arraigned, condemned, and ex- 
ecuted. The meaner ſort were hanged ; but on the 
earl of Athol and Robert Graham the molt cruel tor- 
ments were inflicted, ſuch as pinching with hot irons, 
diſlocation of the joints, &. The earl of Athol, 
had beſides, a crown of red-hot iron put on his head; 
and was afterwards cut up alive, his heart taken out, 
and, thrown into a fire. In ſhort, ſo dreadtul were 
theſe puniſhments, that AZneas Sylvius, the pope's 
nuncio, who beheld them, ſaid, that he was at a lof: to 
determine whether the crime committed by the regi- 
cides, or the puniſhment inflicted upon them, was the 
greater, 

As the late king had preſcribed no form of a regency 
in cafe of his death, the ſettlement of the government 
became a matter of great difficulty as well as import- 
ance. Archibald earl of Douglas, who had been 
created duke of Touraine in France, was by far the 
greateſt ſubject in the kingdom; but as he had not 
been a favourite in the preceding reign, and the people 
were now diſguſted with regencies, he was not formally 
appointed to the adminiſtration, though by his high 
rank he in fa& enjoyed the ſupreme power as long as 


0 
he lived; which, however, was but a ſhort time. He died ee 
the ſame year (1438); and Sir Alexander Livingſtone power di- 
of Callendar was appointed to ſucceed him as governor vided be- 
of the kingdom, that is, to have the executive power, _ 
while William Crichton, as chancellor, had the direc- 2 . 
tion of the civil courts. 


ing abuſes, curbing the authority of the great barons, 
and recovering the royal eſtates out of the hands of 
uſurpers. In this, however, he uſed ſo much ſeverity, 
that he was at laſt murdered, in the year 1437. The 
perpetrators of this murder were the earl of Athol ; 
Robert Grahame, who was connected with the earl, 
and who was diſcontented on account of his loſing the 
eſtate of Strathern, which had been re-annexed to the 
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This was a moſt unfortunate cellor of 
partition of power for the public. The governor. and the king- 
chancellor quarrelled ; the latter took poſſeſſion of the dom. 


crown; and Robert, grandchild and heir to the earl of 
Athol, and one of the king's domeltics. The king 
had diſmiſſed his army, without even reſerving to him- 
ielf a body-guard, and was at ſupper in a Dominican 
convent in the neighbourhood of Perth. Grahame had 
ior ſome time been at the head of a gang of outlaws, 
and is faid to have brought a party of them to Perth 
in the dead of the night, where he poſted them near 
the convent. Walter Straton, one oi the king's cup- 


bearers, went to bring ſome wine to the king while at 
ſupper ; but perceiving armed men ſtanding in the 


king's perſon and the caltle of Edinburgh, to neither 
of which he had any right ; but the former had on his 
ſide the queen-mother, a woman of intrigue and ſpirit. 
Her fon was ſhut up in the caltle of Edinburgh; and 
in a ſhort time there was no appearance either of law 
or government in Scotland. The governor's edicts 
were counteracted by thoſe of the chancellor under the 
king's name, and thoſe who obeyed the chancellor were 
punithed by the governor ; while the young earl of 
Douglas, with his numerous followers and dependents, 
was a declared enemy of both parties, whom he equally 


pailage, he gave the alarm, and was immediately killed. 
Catharine Douglas, one of the queen's maids of honour, 
ran to bolt the outer door ; but the bar was taken away 
by Robert Stuart, in order to facilitate the entrance of 
The lady thruſt her arm into the ſta- 
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The queen mother demanded acceſs to her ſon, which The queen- 
Crichton could find no pretext for denying her; and mother ſets 
ſhe was accordingly admitted with a ſmall train into ber fon at 
the caſtle of Edinburgh. She played her part ſo well, bbert7: 
and 


the murderers. 
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Scotland. and differnbled with ſo much art, that the chancellor, 
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imagining ſhe had become a convert to his caufe, treated 
her with unbounded confidence, and foffered her at all 
hours to have free acceſs to her ſon's perſon. Pretend- 
ing that ſhe had vowed a pilgrimage to the white chnrch 
of Buchan, ſhe recommended the care of her ſon's per- 
ſon, till her return, to the chancellor, in the moſt pa- 


thetic arid affectionate terms ; but, in the mean time, 


ſhe ſecretly ſent him to Leith, packed up in a clothes. 
cheſt ; and both ſhe and James were received at Stir- 
ling by the governor betore the eſcape was known, 
As every thing had been managed in concert with 


Livingſton, he immediately called together his friends; 


and laying before them the tyrannical behaviour of the 
chancellor, it was refolved to beſiege him in the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, the queen promiſing to open her own 
aries for the ufe of the army. The chancellor 
refaw the ſtorm that was likely to fall upon him, 
and fought to prevent it by applying to the earl of 
Douglas, That haughty nobleman anſwered him in the 
terms already mentioned, and that he was preparing to 
exterminate both parties, The fiege of Edinburgh 
caſtle being formed, the chancellor demanded a parley, 
and to have a perſonal interview with the ernor; 
which the latter, who was no ſtranger to the ſentiments 


of Douglas, readily agreed to. Common danger unit- 


ed them in a common cauſe ;j and the chancellor re- 
ſigning to the other the cuſtody of the caſtle and the 
king's perſon, with the higheſt profeſſions of duty and 
loyalty, the two competitors ſwore an inviolable friend- 
ſhip for each other. Next day the king cemented their 
union, by confirming both of them in their reſpective 
charges. | 
The lawlefs example of the earl of Douglas encoura- 
ged the other great Jandholders to gratify their private 
animoſities, ſometimes at the expence of their honour as 
well as their humanity. A family-difference happened 
between Sir Allan Stuart of Darnley, and Thomas 
Boyd of Kilmarnock ; but it was concluded that both 
parties ſhould come to a peaceable agreement at Pol- 
maiſthorn, between Linlithgow and Falkirk, where 
Stuart was treacherouſly murdered by his enemy. 
Stuart's death was revenged by his brother, Sir Alex- 
ander Stuart of Beilmouth, who challenged Boyd to a 
pitched bartle, the principals being attended by a reti- 
nue which carried the reſemblance of ſmall armies. The 
conflict was fierce and bloody, each party retiring in 
Its turn, and charging with freſh fury; but at laſt vic- 
tory declared itſelf for Stuart, the braveſt of Boyd's 
attendants being cut off in the field. About this time, 


the iſlanders, under two of their chieftains, Lauchlan 


Maclean and Murdoc Gibſon, notorions freebooters, 
invaded Scotland, and ravaged the province of Lenox 
with fire and ſword. They were oppoſed by John 
Colquhoun of Luſs, whom they flew, ſome ſay treacher- 
ouſly, and others, in an engagement at Lochlomond, 
near Inchmariin. After this, the robbers grew more 
outrageous than ever, not only filling all the neighbour- 
ing country with rapine, but murdering the aged, in- 
fants, and the deſenceleſs of both ſexes. At laſt, all 
the labouring hands in the kingdom wnghe engaged 
in domeſtic broils, none were left for agriculture ; and 
a dreadful famine enſued, which was attended, as uſual, 
by a peſtilence. James was now about ten years of 
age; and the wiſeſt part of the kingdom agreed, that 
Vor. XVI. 
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the public diſtreſſes were owing to a total diſreſpect of Scottane. 
the royal authority. The young earl of Douglas never 
had fewer than 1000, and ſometimes 2000 horſe in his 
train; ſo that none was found hardy enough to con- 
troul him. He pretended to be independent of the 
king and his courts of law; that he had a right of 
judicature upon his own large eſtates ; and that he 
was entitled to the exerciſe of rojul power. In conſe- 
quence of this he iſſued his orders, gave protections to 
thieves and murderers, affected to brave the king, made 
knights, and, according to ſome writers, even noble- 
men, of his own dependents, with a power of ſitting in 
parliament. 
The queen-mother was not wholly guiltleſs of thoſe 
abuſes. She had fallen in love with and married Sir 
James Stuart, who was commonly called the Black 
Knight of Lorn, brother to the lord of that title, and a 
deſcendant of the houfe of Darnley. Affection for her 
huſband cauſed her to renew her political intrigues ; 
and not finding a ready compliance in the governor, her 
intereſt inclined towards the party of the Douglaſſes. 
The governor ſought en, noe his authority by re- 
ſtoring the exerciſe of the civil power, and the reverence 
due to the perſon of the ſovereign. 293 
The conduct of the lord Callendar was in many re- The queen- 
ſpects not ſo defenſible, either as to prudence or policy. mother and 
en the queen expreſſed her inclination that her huf. ber huſ- 
band might be admitted to ſome part of the adminiſtra- Pong = 
tion, the governor threw both him and his brother _ 
the lord Lorn into priſon, on a charge of undutiful 
practices againſt the ſtate, and abetting the earl of 
Douglas in his enormities. The queen, taking fire at 
her huſband's impriſonment, was herſelf confined in a 
mean apartment within the caſtle of Stirling ; and a 
convention of the ſtates was called, to judge in what 
manner ſhe was to be proceeded againſt. The caſe was 
unprecedented and difficult ; nor can we believe the 
—— would have carried matters to ſuch extremity, 
ad he not had ſtrong evidences of her illegal behavi- 
our. She was even obliged to diſſemble Yor reſent- 
ment, by making an open profeſſion before the ſtates, 
that ſhe had always been entirely innocent of her huſ- 
band's practices, and that ſhe would for the future 
behave as a peaceable and dutiful ſubje& to the laws 
and the ſovereign. Upon making this purgation (as „ 294 
Lindfay calls it), ſhe was releafed, as alſo her huſ- ro 2 
band and his brother, being bailed by the chancellor . 
and the lord Gordon, who became ſureties for their 
good behaviour in the penalty of 4000 merks. The 
governor was afterwards accuſed of many arbitrary and 
partial acts of power: and indeed, if we conſider his 
ſituation, and the violence of the parties which then 
divided Scotland, it was almoſt impoſſible, confiſtently 
with his own fafety, to have exerted the virtues either 
of patriotiſm or moderation. 
The chancellor was exceedingly vexed at the ſmall re- 
gard which the governor ' paid to his perſon and dig- 
nity, and ſecretly connected himſelf with the queen- 
mother; but in the mean time he remained at Edin- 
burgh. The king and his mother continued all this 
time at Stirling; where the governor, on pretence of 
conſulting the public ſafety, and that of the king's per- 
ſon, maintained a ſtrong guard, part of which attend- 
ed James in his juvenile exerciſes and diverſions. 'The 
queen-mother did not fail to repreſent this to her 
5 G ſon 
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ſon as a reſtraint. upon his liberty; and obtained his 
1; conſent to put himſelf into the chancellor's hands. The 


latter, who was a man of activity and courage, knew 
well how to avail himſelf of this permiſſion ; and croſ- 
ſing the Forth in the dark with a ſtrong body of horſe, 
they ſurrounded the king as he was hunting next morn- 
ing by break of day. It was eaſy to perceive from 
the behaviour of James, that he was no ſtranger to the 
chancellor's attempt; but ſome of the king's guard 
offering to diſpute the poſſeſſion of his perſon, Sir 
William Livingſton, the governor's eldeſt fon, reſtrain- 
ed them, and ſuffered the king to depart quietly. This 
ſarpriſal happened on a day when the guvernor was 
ablent from Stirling; and the chancellor, to make ſure 
cf his royal acquilition, extered Edinburgh at the head 
«f 4000 horſe, where the king and he were received 
by the citizens with loud acclamations of joy. | 
The governor ſhowed no emotion at what had hap- 
pened; on the contrary, he invited the chancellor to 
an interview, and ſettled all differences with him in an 
amicable manner. The young lord Douglas, however, 
continued to brave both parties. As if 5 had been a 
ſovereign prince, he demanded by his ambaſſadors, Mal- 
colm Fleming of Cumbernauld, and Allan Lawder, the 
inveſliture of the ſovereignty of Touraine from Charles 
the ſeventh of France; which being readily granted 
him, ſerved to increaſe his pride — inſolence. The 
firlt fru ts of the accommodation between the two 
great officers of ſtate was the holding of a parliament at 
Edinburgh, for redreſſing the public diſorders occaſion- 
ed by the earl of Douglas; and encouragement was 
yiven to all perſons who had been injured to make 
their complaints. 'The numbers which on that occa- 
ſion reſorted to Edinburgh were incredible; parents, 
children, and women, demanding vengeance for the 
murder of their relations, or the plunder of their eltates ; 
till, by the multiplicity of their complaints, they be- 
came without remedy, none being found bold enough 
to encounter the earl of Douglas, or to endeavour to 
bring him to a fair trial. The parties therefore were 
diſmiſſed without relief, and it was reſolved to proceed 
with the haughty earl in a different manner. Letters 
were written to him by the governor and chancel- 
lor, and in the name of the ſtates, requeſting him to 
appear with his friends in parliament, and to take that 
lead in public affairs to which they were entitled by 
their high rank and great poſſeſſions. The manner 
in which thoſe letters were penned made the thought- 
leſs earl conſider them as a tribute due to his greatneſs, 
and as proceeding from the inability of the government 
to continue the adminiſtration of public affairs without 
his countenance and direction. Without dreaming that 
any man in Scotland would be ſo bold as to attack him, 
even ſingle or unarmed, he anſwered the letters of the 
chancellor and governor, by aſſuring chem that he in- 
tended to ſet out for Edinburgh: the chancellor, on 
pretence of doing him honour, but in reality to quiet 
his ſuſpicions, met him while he was on his journey ; 
and inviting him to his caſtle of Crichton, he there 
entertained him for ſome days with the greatelt ni- 
ficence and appearance of hoſpitality. The earl of 
Douglas believed all the chancellor's profeſſions of 
friendſhip, and even ſharply checked the wiſeſt of bis 
followers, who counſelled him not to depend too much 
on appearances, or to truſt his brother and himſelf at 
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the ſame time in any place where the chancellor had 
power. The latter had not only removed the earl's 
ſuſpicion, but had made him a kind of convert to pa- 
triotiſm, by painting to him the miſeries of his country, 
and the glory that muſt redound to him and his friends 


in removing them. It was in vain for his attendants to 


remind him of his father's maxim, never to riſk him- 
ſelf and his brother at the ſame time: he without heſi- 
tation attended the chancellor to Edinburgh; and be- 
ing admitted into the caſtle, they dined at the ſame 
table with the king. Towards the end of the enter- 
tainment, a bull's head, the certain prelude of imme- 
diate death,. was ſerved up. 'The ST nd his brother 
ſtarted to their feet, and endeavoured to make their 
eſcape : but armed men ruſhing in, overpowered them, 
and tying their hands and thoſe of Sir Malcolm Fle- 
2 with cords, they were carried to the hill and be- 
headed. The young king endeavoured with tears to 
procure their pardon; for which he was ſeverely. check- 
ed by his unrelenting chancellor, | | 

In 1443, the king being arrived at the age of 14, 
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declared himſelf. out of the years of minority, and took 


upon himſelf the adminiſtration of affairs. He appears 
to have been a prince of great ſpirit and reſolution ; 
and he had occaſion for it. He had appointed one 
Robert Sempil of Fulwood to be chief governor of the 
caſtle of Dumbarton; but he was killed by one Gal- 
braeth (a noted partizan of the earl of Douglas), who 
ſeized upon the government of the caſtle. The popu- 
larity of the family of Douglas having ſomewhat ſub- 
fided, and the young earl finding himtelf not ſupported 
by the chief branches of his family, he began to think, 
now that the king was grown up, his ſafeſt courſe 


would be to return to his duty. He accordingly re- The your 
paired to the king at Stirling; and voluntarily throw. car! 23 
mats tot 


for all his tranſgreſſions, and ſolemnly promiſed that King " , 
ter ſet a pattern of duty and loyalty zuto fav. 


ing himſelf at his majeſty's feet, implored his pardon 


he would ever 
to all the reſt of his ſubjects. The king, finding that 
he inſiſted on no terms but that of pardon, and that he 
had unconditionally put himſelf into his power, not 
only granted his requeſt, but made him the partner of 
his inmoſt councils. 

James hag always difliked the murder of the earl of 
Douglas and his brother; and the chancellor, percei- 
ving the aſcendency which this earl was daily gaining 
at court, thought it high time to provide for his own 
ſafety. He therefore reſigned the great ſeal, and re- 
tired to the caſtle of Edinburgh, the cuſtody of which 
he pretended had been granted to him by the late king 
during bis life, or till the preſent king ſhould arrive at 


the age of 21; and prepared it for a ſiege. The lord it. 
Callendar, who knew himſelf equally obnoxious — 
Crichton was to the earl of Douglas, and that he could. in S-ot- 
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not maintain his footing by himſelf, reſigned, likewiſe land. 


all his poſts, and retired to one of his en houſes, but 
kept poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Stirling. As both that 
and the caſtle of Edinburgh were royal forts, the two 
lords were ſummoned to ſurrender them; but inſtead 
of complying, they juſtified their conduct by the great 
power of their enemies, who ſought their deſtruction, 
and who had been ſo lately at the head of robbers and 
outlaws ; but promiſed to ſurrender themſelves to the 
king as ſoon as he was of lawful age (meaning, we 
ſuppoſe, either 18 or 21). This aaſwer being deemed 
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ſton, were proclaimed traitors in a parliament which 
vas ſummoned on purpoſe to be held at Stirling. In 
another parliament held at Perth the ſame year, an act 
- paſſed, that all the lands and 8 which had belonged 
to the late king ſhould be poſſeſſed by the preſent ons 
to the time of his lawful age, which is not ſpecified. 
This act was levelled againſt the late. governor and 
chancellor, who were accuſed of having alienated to 
their own uſes, or to thoſe of their friends, a great part 
of the royal effects and jewels; and their eſtates being 
confiſcated, the execution of the ſentence was commit- 
ted to John Forreſter of Corſtorphin, and otter ad- 
herents of the earl of Douglas. 
This ſentence threw all the nation into a flame. 
The caſtle of Crichton was beſieged ; and being ſur- 
rendered upon the king's ſummons and the diſplay of 
the royal banner, it was levelled with the ground. It 
ſoon appeared that the governor and chancellor, the 
latter eſpecially, had many friends ; and in particular 
Kennedy biſhop of St Andrew's, nephew to James the 
firſt, who ſided with them from the dread and hatred 
they bore to the earl of Douglas and his family. 
Crichton thus ſoon found himſelt at the head of a body 
of men; and while Forreſter was carrying fire and 
ſword into his eſtates and thoſe of the late governor, 
his own lands and thoſe of the Douglaſſes were over- 
run. Corſtorphin, Abercorn, Blackneſs, and other 
places, were plundered ; and Crichton carried off from 
them more booty than he and his adherents had loſt. 
Particular mention is made of a fine breed of mares 
which Douglas had loſt on this occaſion. That noble- 
man was ſo much exaſperated by the great damages he 
had ſuſtained, that he engaged his friends the earl of 
Crawford and Alexander Ogilvy of Innerquharity, to 
lay waſte the lands of the biſhop of St Andrew's, 
whom he conſidered as the chief ſupport of the two 
miniſters. 'This prelate was not more conſiderable by 
his high birth, than he was venerable by his virtue 
and ſanctity; and had, from a principle of conſcience, 
oppoſed the earl of Douglas and his party. Bein 
conſcious he had done aim. that was illegal, he firſt 
admoniſhed the earl of Crawford and his coadjutor to 
deſiſt from deſtroying his lands; but finding his admo- 
nitions ineffectual, he laid the earl under an excommu- 
nication, | 
That nobleman was almoſt as formidable in the 
northern, as the earl of Douglas had been in the 
ſouthern, parts of Scotland. The Benedictine monks 
of Aberbrothwic, who were poſſeſſed of great proper- 
ty, bad choſen Alexander ' Lindſay, his eldeſt ſon, to 
be the judge or bailiff of their temporalities; as they 
themſelves, by their profeſſion, could not fit in civil or 
criminal courts. Lindſay proved ſo chargeable, by the 
8 number of his attendants, and his high manner of 
iving, to the monks, that their chapter removed him 
from his poſt, and ſubſtituted in his place Alexander 
Ogilvy of Innerquharity, guardian to his nephew John 
Ogilvy of Airley, who had an hereditary claim upon 
the bailiwick. This, notwithſtanding their former in- 
ti macy, created an irreconcileable d fference between the 
two families. Each competitor ſtrengthened himſelf by 
calling in the afliftance of his friends; and the Lord 
Gordon taking part with the Ogilvies, to whom he was 
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then paying a viſit, both parties immediately muſtered 5 od 


in the neighbourhood of Aberbrothwic. The earl of 
Crawford, who was then at Dundee, immediately poſted 
to Aberbrothwic, and placing himſelf between the two 
armies, he demanded to ſpeak with Ogilvy; but, be- 


fore his requeſt could be granted, he was killed by a 


common ſoldier, who was ignorant cf his quality. H :s 


death exaſperated his friends, who immediately ruſhed 


on their enemies; and a bloody conflict enſued, which 
ended to the advantage of the Lindſays, that is, the 
earl of Crawford's party. On that of the Ogilvies 
were killed Sir John Oliphant of Aberdagy, John For- 
bes of Pitſligo, Alexander Barelay of Gartley, Robert 
Maxwel of Teling, Duncan Campbell of Campbelfether, 
William Gordon of Burrowfield, and others. With 
thoſe gentlemen, about 500 of their fullowers are ſaid 
to have fallen ; but ſome accounts diminiſh that num- 


ber. Innerquharity himſelf, in aying, was taken priſo- 


ner, and carried to the earl of Crawford's houſe at Fin. 
haven, where he died of his wounds; but the Lord Gor- 
don (or, as others call him, the earl of Huntley) eſca- 
ped by the ſwiftneſs of his horſe. 

This battle ſeems to have let looſe the ſury of civil 
diſcord all over the kingdom. No regard was paid to 
magiſtracy, nor to any deſeription of men but that 
of eler The moſt numerous, fierceſt, and beſt 
allied family; wreaked its vengeance on its foes, ei- 
ther by force or treachery ; and the enmity that ac- 
tuated the parties, ſtifled every ſentiment of honour, 
and every feeling of humanity. The Lindſays, ſe- 
cretly abetted and ſtrengthened by the earl of Doug- 


las, made no other uſe of their victory than carrying 


fire and ſword through the eſtates of their enemies; and 
thus all the north of Scotland preſented ſcenes of mur- 
der and devaſtation. In the weſt, Robert Boyd of 
Duchal, governor of Dunbarton, treacherouſly ſurpriſed 
Sir James Stuart of Achmynto, and treated his wife 
with ſuch inhumanity, that ſhe expired in three davs 
under her confinement in Dumbarton caſtle. The caſte 
of Dunbar was taken by Patrick Hepburn of Hales. 


Alexander Dunbar diſpoſſeſſed the latter of his caſtle ©: 


Hales ; but it was retaken by the partiſans of the earl 
of Donglas, whoſe tenants, particularly thoſe of An- 
nandale, are ſaid to have behaved at that time with pe- 
culiar fierceneſs and cruelty. At laſt, the gentlemen of 
the country, who were unconnected with thoſe robbers 
and murderers, which happened to be the caſe with 
many, ſhut themſelves up in their ſeveral houſes ; eac!i 
of which, in thoſe days, was a petty fortreſs which they 
victualled, and provided in the beſt manner they could 
for their own defence. This wile regulation ſeems to 
have been the firſt meaſure that compoſed the public 
commotions. 

The earl of Douglas, whoſe power and influence at 
court ſtill continued, was ſenſible that the clergy, with 
the wiſer and more diſintereſted part of the kingdom, 
conſidered him as the ſource of the dreadful calamities 
which the nation ſuffered ; and that James himſelf, 


when better informed, would be of the ſame opinion. - 


He therefore ſought to avail himſelf of the juncture, by 
forming ſecret but ſtrong connections with the earls ot 
Crawford, Roſs, and other great noblemen, who want- 
ed to fee their feudal powers reſtored to their full vi. 


gour. The queen-dowager and her huſband made little 


or no figure during this ſeaſon of public contuſion : ſhe 
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*Seotland. had retired to the caſtle of Dunbar, while it was in 


Hepburn's poſſeſſion, where the died ſoon >fter. She 
left by her ſecond huſband three ſons; John, who in 
1455 was made earl of Athol, by his uterine brother 
the king; James, who under the next reign, in 1469, 
was created earl of Buchan ; and Andrew, who after- 
wards became biſhop of Murray. As the earl of Dou- 
las was an enemy to the queen-dowager's huſband, the 
E retired to England, where he obtained a paſs to 
go abroad, with 20 in his train; but being taken at fea 
by the Flemiſh pirates, he died in his con ent. 
The great point between the king and Sir William 
Crichton, whether the latter ſhould give up the caſtle 


to his majeſty, remained Rill undecided ; and by the 


advice and direction of the earl of Douglas, who had 
been created lord-lieatenant- of the kingdom, it had 
now ſuffered a nine months ſiege. Either the ſtren 
of the caſtle or an opinion entertained by Douglas 
Crichton would be a valuable acquiſition to his party, 
procured better terms for the latter than he could other- 
wiſe have expected ; for he and his followers were of- 
fered a full indemnity for all paſt offences, and a pro- 
mile was made that he ſhould be reſtored not only to 
the king's favour, but to his former poſt of chancellor. 
He accepted of the conditions; but refuſed to act in 
any public capacity till they were confirmed by a par- 
liament, which was ſoon after held at Perth, and in 
which he was reſtored to his eſtate and honours. By 
this reconciliation betweea Douglas and Crichton, the 
former was left at full liberty to proſecute his vengeance 
againſt the Lord Callendar, the late governor, his friends 
and family. That vengeance was exerciſed with rigour. 
The governor himſelf, Sir James Dundas of Dundas, 
and Sir Robert Bruce of Clackmannan, were forced to 
ſave their lives by the loſs of their eſtates; but even 
that could not preſerve their liberty, for they were 
ſent priſoners to the caſtle of Dunbarton. The fate 
of Alexander, the governor's eldeſt ſon, and of two 
other gentlemen of his name and family, was ſtill more 
lamentable ; for they were condemned to loſe their 
heads. "Thoſe ſeverities being inflited after the king 
had in a manner readmitted the ſufferers into his favour, 
ſwelled the public outcry againſt the earl of Douglas. 
We have in Lindſay an extract of the ſpeech which 
Alexander Livingſton, one of the moſt accompliſhed -_ 
tlemen of his time, made upon the ſcaffold, in which he 
complained, with great bitterneſs, of the cruel treat- 
ment his father, himſelf, and his friends, had under- 
gone ; and that he ſuffered by a packed jury of his 
enemies, | 
The king being now about 18 years of age, it was 
thought proper that a ſuitable conſort ſhould be pro- 
vided for him ; and, after various conſultations, Mary, 
the daughter of Arnold duke of Gueldres, was choſen, 
at the recommendation of Charles king of France, 
though the marriage was not completed till ſome time 
This produced an immediate rupture with Eng- 
land. The earls of Salitbury and Northumberland en- 


4 4 Eng- tered Scotland at the head of two ſeparate bodies. 'The 


former burnt the town of Dumfries, as the latter did 
that of Dunbar ; while Sir John Douglas of Balveny 
made repritals by plundering the county of Cumberland, 
and burning Alnwick. Upon the return of the Engliſh 
armies to their own country, additional levies were 
made, and a ſreſh invaſion of Scotland was reſolved up- 
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on under the carl of Northumberland, who had 


with him a lieutenant, whom the Scots of thoſe days, 
from the buſhineſs and colour of his beard, called Mag- 
nus with the red mane. He was a ſoldier of fortane, but 
an excellent officer, having been trained in the French 
wars ; and he is ſaid to have demanded no other recom- 
penſe for his ſervices from the Engliſh court, but that 
he ſhould enjoy all be could conquer in Scotland. The 
Scots, in the mean time, had raiſed an army command- 
ed by George Douglas earl of Ormond, and under him 
by Wallace .of Craigie,. with the Lords Maxwell and 
Johnſton. - The Engliſh having paſſed Solway Frith, 
___ all that part of the country which belonged to 
the Scots; hut hearing that the earl of Ormond's army 
was approaching, called in their parties, and fixed their 


camp on the banks of the river Sark. Their advanced 


guard was commanded by Magnus ; their centre by the 
earl of Northumberland; and the rear, which was com- 


poſed of. Welch, by Sir John Pennington, an officer of 


courage and experience. 


The Scots drew up in three diviſions likewiſe. Their Th 


right wing 
the earl of Ormond, and their left wing by the Lords 
Maxwell and Johnſton. Before the battle joined, the 
earl of Ormond harangued his men, and inſpired them 
with very high reſentment againſt the Engliſh, who, he 
faid, had treacherouſly broken the truce. The ſignal for 
battle being given, the Scots under Wallace ruſhed for- 
ward upon their enemies: but, as uſual, were received 
by ſo terrible a di e from the Engliſh archers that 
their impetuoſity muſt have been ſtopped, had not their 
brave leader Wallace put them in mind, that their 
forefathers had always been defeated in diſtant fights 
by the Engliſh, and that they ought to truſt to their 
ſwords and ſpears ; commanding them at the ſame time 
to follow his example. They obeyed, and broke in 
upon the Engliſh commanded by Magnus, with ſuch 
fury, as ſoon fixed the fortune of the day on the ſide 
of the Scots, their valour being ſuitably ſeconded by 
their other two diviſions. The ſlaughter (which was 
the more conſiderable as both parties fought with the 
utmoſt animoſity) fell chiefly upon the diviſion com- 
manded by Magnus, who. was killed, performing the 
part of a brave officer; and all his body-guard, con- 
ſiſting of picked ſoldiers, were cut in pieces. 
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was commanded by Wallace, the centre by of Sark. 


The battle then became general : Sir John Penning- 1 dae. 
ton's diviſion, with that under the earl of Northumber- liſh entircly 
land, was likewiſe routed ; and the whale Engliſh army, deſcated. 


ſtruck by the loſs of their champion, fled towards the 
Solway, where, the river being ſwelled by the tide, 
numbers'of them were drow The loſs of the Eng- 
liſh in flain amounted to at leaſt 3000 men. Among 
the priſoners were Sir Jobn Pennington, Sir Robert 
Harrington, and the earl of Northumberlang's eldeſt 
ſon the Lord Percy, who loſt his own liberty ia ſor- 
warding his father's eſcape. Of the Scots about 6c0 
were killed; but none of note, excepting the brave 
Wallace, who died- three months after of the wounds 
he had received in this battle. The baoty that was 
made on this occaſion is ſaid to have been greater than 
any that had fallen to the Scots ſince the battle of Ban- 
ncckburn. 

The reſt of the hiſtory of this reign conſiſts almoſt en- 
tirely of a relation of the cabals and conſpiracies of the 
great men. The earl of Douglas had entered into a 


con- 
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Scotland. confederacy with the earls of Crawford, Moray, and 
WE Roſs, and appeared on all occaſions with ſuch a train of 
* Aoliowers as bade defiance to royal power itſelf, This 
of the carl inſolence was detelted by the wiſer part of the nation; 


of Dou- 


and one Maclellan, who is called the Tulor of Bomby, 


glas and and was nephew to Sir Patrick Gray, captain of the 


others. 


his body e 


| king's guard, refuſed to give any attendance upon the 
car „ 


or to concur in his meaſures, but remained at 
home as a quiet ſubject. This inoffenſive behaviour was 
by the earl conſidered as treaſon againſt himſelf; and 
violently ſeizing upon Macl:llan's houſe and perſon, he 
ſent him cloſe priſcner to the caſtle of Douglas. As 
Maclellan was a gentleman of great worth and reputa- 
tiop, his uncle Gray applied earneſtly to James in his 


Favour ; and ſuch was that prince's regard for Maclel- 


lan, that he wrote and ſigned a letter for his releaſe, 
addreſſed to the earl of Douglas. Upon Gray's deli- 
vering this letter to Douglas at his caſtle, the latter 
ſremed to receive it with the bigheſt reſpect, and to 
treat Gray with the greateſt hoſpitality, by inviting 
bim to dinner; but, in the mean time, he gave private 
orders that Maclellan's head ſhould be ſtruck off, and 
xpoſed upon the green before the caſtle co- 
vered with a linen cloth, After dinner, the earl told 
Gray, that he was ready to obey the king's commands; 
and conducting him to the green, he ſhowed him the 
lifeleſs trunk, which he ſaid Gray might difpaſe of as 
he pleaſed. Upon this, Gray mounted his horſe, and 
truſted to his ſwiſtneſs for his own fafety ; for he was 
purſued by the earl's attendants to the gates of Edin- 
burgh. 

The conſpiracy againſt James's government was now 
no longer a ſecret. The lords Balveny and Hamilton, 
with ſuch a number of other barons and gentlemen, had 
acceded to it, that it was thought to be more powerſul 
than all the force the king could bring into the field. 
Even Crichton adviſed James to difſemble. The con- 
federates entered into a ſolemn bond and oath never to 
deſert one another during life; and, to make uſe of 

ummond*'s words, That injuries done to any one 
of them {ſhould be done to them all, and be a common 
quarrel ; neither ſhould they deſiſt, to their belt abilities, 
to revenge them: that they ſhould concur indifferently 
againlt whatſoever perſons within or without the realm, 
and ſpend their lives, lands, goods, and foi tunes, in de- 
fence of their debates and differences whatſoever.” All 
who did not enter into this aſſociation were treated as 
enemies to the public ; their lands were deſtroyed, their 
elfkets plundered, and they themſelves impriſoned or 
murdered. Drummond ſays, that Douglas was then 
able to bring 40,000 men into the field; and that his 
intention was to have placed the crown of Scotland up- 
on his own head. How far he might have been influ- 
enced by a ſcene of the ſame nature that was then paſ- 
ſing between the houſes of York and Lancaſter in Eng- 
land, we thall not pretend to determine; though it 
does not appear that his intention was to wear the 
crown himſelf, but to render it defpicable upon his 
ſovereign's head. It is rather evident, ſrom his beha- 
viour, that he did not affect royalty; for when James 
invited him to a conference in the caſtle of Stirling, he 
offered to comply provided he had a ſafe conduct. 
'This condition plainly implied, that he had no reliance 
upon the late act of parliament, which declared the 
proclamation of the king's peace to be a fufficient ſe- 
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curity for life and fortune to all his ſubjects; and there Scetland. 


is no denying that the ſafe conduct was expedited in the 
form and manner required. 

This being obtained, the earl began his march to- 
wards Stirling with his uſual great retinue ; and ar- 


304 


rived there on Shrove-Tueſday. He was received by Interview 
the king as if he had been the beſt of his friends, as between 


well as the greateſt ot his ſubjects, and admitted to ſup 


that followed. The entertainment being over, the K ng 
told the earl with an air of frankneſs, „That as he was 
now of age, he was reſolved to be the father of all his 
people, and to take the government into his own hands; 
that his lordſhip, therefore, had no reaſon to be under 
any apprehenſions from his old enemies Callendar and 
Crichton; that there was no occaſion to form any con- 
tederacies, as the law was ready to protect him ; and 
that he was welcome to the principal direction of af. 
fairs under the crown, and to the firſt place in the royal 
confidence; nay, that all former offences done by him- 
ſelf and his friends ſhould be pardoned and forgot.” 
This ſpeech was the very reverſe of what the earl of 
Douglas aimed at. It rendered him, indeed, the firſt 
ſubject of the kingdom; but Rill he was controulable 
by the civil law. In ſhort, upon the king's perempto- 
ily — the queſtion to him, he not only reſuſed to 
diſſolve the conſederacy, but upbraided the king for his 
government. This produced a paſſionate rejoinder on 
the part of James; but the earl repreſented that he was 
under a ſafe conduct, and that the nature of his confe- 
deracy was fuch, that it could not be broken but by 
the common conſent of all concerned. The king in- 
liſted upon his ſetting the example; 
tinuin 


finiſhed the laughter. 

After the death of the earl of Douglas, the confede- 
racy came to nothing. The inſurgents excuſed them - 
ſelves as being too weak for ſuch an enterpriſe; and 
were contented with trailing the ſafe conduct at a 
horſe's tail, and proclaiming, by trumpets and horns, 
the king a perjured traitor. They proceeded no far- 
ther; and each departed to his own habitation, after. 
agreeing to aſſemble with freſh forces about the begin- 
ning of April. James loſt no time in improving this 
ſhort reſpite ; and found the nation in general muc}: 
better diſpoſed im his favour than he had reaſon to ex- 
pect. The intolerable oppreſiions of the great barons 


made his ſubje&ts eſteem the civil, far preterable to th: 


feudal, ſubjection: and even the Douglaſſes were divi- 
ded among themſelves; for the earl of Angus and Sir 
John Douglas of Dalkeith were among the molt for- 
ward of the reyaliſts. James at the ſame time wrote 
letters to the earl of Huntley, and to all the noblemen 
cf his kingdom who were not parties in the confedera- 
cy, beſides the eccleſiaſtics who remained firmly at- 
tached to his prerogative. Before the effect of thoſe 
letters could be knowr, the inſurgents had returned to 
Stirling (where James ſtill wiſely kept himſelf upon the 


defenſive) ; repeated their inſolences, and the oppro- 


brious treatment of his ſafe conduct; and at laſt they 
plundered the town, and laid it in aſhes. 
unable to take the caſtle, partly through their own di- 
vihons, and partly through the diverſity of the opera- 


tions 


king James 


with his majeſty in the caſtle, while his attendants were — oy 


diſperſed in the town, little ſuſpecting the cataſtrophe Douglas. 


and the earl con- ame wag 
more and more obſtinate, James ſtabbed him „ich his 


with his dagger; and armed men rulhing into the room, own hand. V4 


Being {ti} 
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tions they were obliged to ſupply, they left Stirling, 


— and deſtroyed the eſtate of Sir John Douglas of D 


keith, whom they conſidered as a double traitor, be- 
cauſe he was a Douglas and a good ſubject. They then 
beſieged his caſtle : but it was ſo bravely defended by 
Patrick Cockburn, a gentleman of the family of Lang- 
ton, that they raiſed the ſiege ; which gave the royal 
party farther leiſure for humbling them. 

All this time the unhappy country was ſuffering the 
moſt cruel devaſtations ; for matters were now come to 
ſuch extremity, that it was neceſſary for every man to 
be a royaliſt or a rebel. The king was obliged to keep 
on the defenſive ; and though he had ventured to leave 
the caltle of Stirling, he was in no condition to face the 
rebels in the field. They were in poſſeſſion of all the 
ſtrong paſſes by which his friends were to march to his 
aſſiſtance; and he even conſulted with his attendants on 
the means of eſcaping to France, where he was ſure of 
an hoſpitable reception. He was diverted from that 
reſolution by biſhop Kennedy and the earl of Angus, 
who was himſelf a Douglas, and prevailed upon to wait 
for the event of the earl of Huntley's attempts for his 
ſervice. This nobleman, who was deſcended from the 
Seatons, but by marriage inherited the great eſtates of 
the Gordons in the north, had raiſed an army for 
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tirely as rm to the royaliſts. He himſelf loſt one of Scotland. 
ers; and fled with another, Sir John Lind, — 
ſay, to his houſe at Finhaven, where it is reported that 


his brot 


he broke out into the following ejaculation z-4* That he 
would be content to remain ſeven years-in hell, to have 
in ſo timely a ſeaſon done the king his maſter that ſer- 
vice the earl of Huntley had performed, and carry that 
applauſe and thanks he was to receive from him.“ 
No author informs us of the loſs of men on either 
ſide, though all agree that it was very conſiderable up- 
on the whole. The earl of Huntley, particularly, loſt 


two brothers, William and Henry ; and we are told, - 
that, to indemnify him for his good ſervices, as well as 
for the rewards and preſents he had made in lands and 


privileges to his faithful followers, the king beſtowed 
upon him the lands of Badenoch and Lochaber. 


The battle of Brechin was not immediately deciſive Th Ne 
in favour of the king, but proved ſo in its conſequences, lion ſup- 
The earl of M ray, a Douglas likewiſe, took advantage preſſed. 


of Huntley's abſence. to haraſs and ravage the eſtates 
of all the royaliſts in the north; but Huntley return- 
ing from Brechin with his victorious army, drove his 
enemy into his own county of Moray, and afterwards 
expelled him even from thence. . James was now en- 
couraged, by the advice of his kinſman Kennedy biſhop 


James, to whoſe family he and his anceſtors, by the 
Gorduns as well as the Seatons, had been always te- 
markably devoted. James was not miſtaken in the 
high opinion he had of Huntley ; and in the mean time 
he iſſued circular letters to the chief ecclefiaſtics and bo- 
dies- politic of his kingdom, ſetting forth the neceſſity 
he was under to proceed as he had done, and his readi- 
neſs to protect all his loyal ſubjects in their rights and 
privileges againſt the power of the Douglaſſes and their 
rebellious adherents. Before thoſe letters could have 


of St Andrew's, to whoſe firmneſs and prudence he was 

under great obligations, to d int the rebels 

in a legal manner, by holding a parhament at Edin- 

burgh, to which the confederated lords were ſummon. ' 

ed; and upon their non-compearance, they were ſo- 308 
lemnly declared traitors. This proceeding ſeemed to Aſſociation 
make the rebellion rage more fiercely than ever; and 2 = 
at laſt, the confederates, in fact, diſowned their alle £75 A 
giance to James. The earls of Douglas, Crawford, Or- Douglas, 
mond, Moray, the Lord Balveny, Sir James Hamilton, Crawford, 


any effect, the rebels had plundered the deſenceleſs 
houſes and eſtates of all who were not in their confede- 
racy, and had proceeded with a fury that turned to the 
prejudice of their cauſe. 

The indignation which the public had conceived 
againſt the Ling, for the violation of his ſafe conduc, 
began now to ſubſide ; and the behaviour of his enemies 
in ſome meaſure juſtified what had happened, or at leaſt 
made the people ſuſpect that James would not have pro- 
ceeded as he did without the ſtrongeſt provocation. 
The forces he had aſſembled being unable, as yet, to 
act offenſively, he reſolved to wait for the earl of 
Huntley, who by this time was at the head of a con- 
ſiderable army, and had begun his march ſouthwards. 
He had been joined by the Forbeſes, Ogilvies, Leſlies, 


Grants, Irvings, and other relations and dependents of 


armies joining battle on the 18th of May, victory was 
for ſome time in ſuſpenſe ; till one Coloſs of Bonny- 


moon, on whom Crawford had great dependence, but 


whom he had imprudently diſobliged, came over to the 
royaliſts with the diviſion he commanded, which was 
the belt armed part of Crawford's army, conſiſting of 
battle-axes, broad-ſwords, and long ſpears. His defec- 
tion gave the fortune of the day to the earl of Hunt- 
ley, as it left the centre flank of Crawford's army en- 


and others, ſigned with their own hands public mani. &e. 


feſtoes, which were paſted on the doors of the priacipal 
churches, importing, That they were reſolved never 
to obey command or charge, nor anſwer citation for the 
time coming ; becauſe the king, ſo far from being a 
juſt matter, was a bloodſucker, a murderer, a tranſgreſ- 
ſor of hoſpitality, and a ſurpriſer of the innocent.” It 
does not appear that thoſe and the like atrocious pro- 
ceedings did any ſervice to the cauſe of the conſederates. 
The earl of Huntley continued victorious in the north; 
where he and his followers, in revenge for the earl of 
Moray's having burnt his caſtle of * ſeized or 
ravaged all that nobleman's great eſtate north of the 
Spey. When he came to the town of Forres, he burnt 
one ſide of the town, becaule it belonged to the earl, 
and ſpared the other, becauſe it was the property of 


306 his family; but baving advanced as far as Brechin, he his own friends. James thought himſelf, from the be- 

| Battle of Was oppoſed by the earl of Crawford, the chief ally of haviour of the earl of Douglas and his adherents, now 
Brechin, the earl of Douglas, who commanded the people of warranted to come to extremities ; and marching into 
where the Angus, and all the adherents of the rebels in the neigh- Annandale, he carried fire and ſword through all the 
22 ed bouring countries, headed by foreign officers. The two eſtates of the Douglaſſes there. The earl of Crawford, 


on the other hand, having now recruited his ſtrength, 
deſtroyed the lands of all the people of Angus and 
of all others who had abandoned him at the battle of 
Brechin; though there is reaſon to believe, that he 
had already ſecretly reſolved to throw himſelf upon 
the king's mercy. | 
Nothing but the moſt obſtinate pride and reſentment 
could have prevented the earl of Douglas, at this time, 
from taking the advice of his friends, by returning to 
his 


% 
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Scot'and. his duty; in which caſe, James had given ſufficient in- 
TY timations that he might expect pardon. He coloured 
is contumacy with the ſpecious pretext, that his bro- 
ther's fate, and thoſe of his two kinſmen, ſufficiently 
inſtructed him never to truſt to James or his miniſters ; 

that he had gone too far to think now of receding ; 

and that kings, when once offended, as James had been, 

never pardoned in good earneſt. Such were the chief rea- 

ſons, with others of leſs conſequence, which Drum- 

mond has put into the mouth of Douglas at this time. 


James, after his expedition into Annandale, found the 


ſeaſon too far advanced to continue his operations; and 
returning to Edinburgh, he marched northwards to 
Angus, to reduce the earl of Crawford, who was the 
ſecond rebel of power in the kingdom. That nobleman 
had hitherto deferred throwing himſelf at the king's ſeet, 
and had reſumed his arms, in the manner related, only 
in hopes that better terms might be obtained from James 


for himſelf and bis party. Perceiving that the earl 


of Douglas's obſtinacy had cooled ſome other lords of 
the contederacy, and had put an end to all hopes of a 
treaty, he reſolved to make a merit of breaking the con- 

federacy, by being the firſt to ſubmit, James havin 
arrived in Angus, was continuing his march Wente 
the country, when the earl and ſome of his chief fol- 
lowers fell on their knees before him on the road, bare- 
headed and bareſooted. Their dreary looks, their ſup- 
iant poſtures, and the tears which ſtreamed abundant- 
from the earl, were expreſſive of the moſt abject con- 
trition; which was followed by a penitential ſpeech 
made by the earl, acknowledging his crimes, and im- 

ploring forgiveneſs. vs 

James was then attended by his chief counſellors, 
particularly biſhop Kennedy, who, he ' reſolved, ſhould 
470 have ſome ſhare in the favour he meant to extend to the 
Who is re- earl. He aſked their advice; which proving to be on 
ceived into the merciſul ſide, James promiſed to the earl and his 
favour. fdllowers reſtitution of all their eſtates and honours, and 
full pardon for all that had paſſed. The earl, as a 
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Broken by 
the carl of 
Crawford. 


grateful retribution for this favour, before the king leſt 


Angus, joined him with a noble troop of his friends 
and followers ; and, attending him to the north, was 
extremely active in ſuppreſſing all the remains of the 
rebellion there. 


but iis The ſubmiſſion of the earl of Crawfard was followed 
las fub- by that of the earl of Douglas; which, however, con- 
mits, but tinned only for a ſhort time. This powerful nobleman 
Werse ſoon reſumed his rebellious practices; and, in the year 


1454, raiſed an army to fight againſt the king. The 
king erected his ſtandard at St Andrew's ; marched 
from thence to Falkland ; and ordered all the forces of 
Fife, Angus, and Strathern, with thoſe of the north- 
ern parts, to rendezvous by a certain day at Stirling ; 
which they did to the number of 30,000. Douglas aſ- 
ſembled his forces, which amounted to 40,000, ſome ſay 
60,000 men, on the ſouth fide of the river Carron, 
about half way between Stirling and Abercorn. How- 
ever, notwithſtanding this ſuperiority of force, the earl 
did not think it proper to fight his ſovereign. Biſhop 


Kennedy, the prelate of St AnJrew's, had adviſed the 
king to divide his enemies by offering them pardon ſe. ' 
parately; and ſo good an effect had this, that in a few 
days the earl found himſelf deſerted by a'l his numerous 
army, excepting about 100 of his neareſt friends and 
domeſtics, with whom he retired towards England. His 
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friends had indeed adviſed him to come to a battle im- Scotland. 
mediately; but the earl, for reaſons now unknown, re- 
fuſed. However, in his journey ſouthward, he raiſed 
a conſiderable body of forces, conſiſting of his own te- 
nants, of outlaws, robbers, and borderers, with whom 
he renewed his depredations on the loyal ſubje&s of the 
king. He was oppuſed by the earl of Angus, who, 
wats of the name of Douglas, continued firm in the 312 
royal cauſe. An engagement enſued at Ancram-muir ; He is en- 
where Douglas was entirely defeated, and he himſelf tirely de- 
with great difficulty eſcaped to an adjacent wood. feated. 
What his fate was after this battle does not appear; 
but it is certain that his eſtates were aſterwards forſeit- 
ed to the king. 373 
The reſt of the reign of James II. was ſpent in ma- Kigg Ja. Il. 
king proper regulations for the good of his people. In killed by 
1400 he was killed at the ſiege of Roxburgh caſtle, by ident. 
the burſting of a cannon, to which he was too near when 
it was diſcharged. - This ſiege he had undertaken in fa- 
vour of the queen of England, who, after loſing ſeveral 
battles, and being reduced to diſtreſs, was obliged to 
apply to James for relief. The nobility who were pre- 
ſent concealed his death, for fear of diſcouraging the 
ſoldiers ; and in a few hours after, the queen appeared 
in the camp, and preſented her young ſon, James III. 
as their king. 314 
James III. was not quite ſeven years of age at his ac- James 111, 
ceſſion to the crown. The adminiſtration naturally de- 
volved on his mother; who puſhed the ſiege of Rox- 
burgh caſtle with ſo much vigour, that the garriſon was 
obliged to capitulate in a few days; after which the 
army ravaged the country, and took and diſmantled the 37; 
caſtle of Wark.—In 1466, negociations were begun for Marriage 
a marriage between the young king and Margaret prin- treaty with 
ceſs of Denmark; and, in 1468, the following condi- g +" 
tions were ſtipulated. 1. That the annual rent hither- 8 
to paid for the northern Iſles of Orkney and Shetland > 
ſhould be for ever remitted and extinguiſhed. 2. That 
king Chriſtiern, then king of Denmark, ſhould give 
60,000 florins of gold for his da»vghter*s portion, where- 
of 10,000 ſhould be paid before her departure from 
Denmark; and that the iſlands of Orkney ſhould be 
made over to the crown of Scotland, by way of pledge 
for the remainder ; with this expreſs proviſo, that they 
ſhould return to that of Norway after complete payment 
of the whole ſum. 3. That king James ſhould, in caſe 
of his dying before the ſaid Margaret his ſpouſe, leave 
her in poſſeſſion of the palace of Linlithgow and caſtle 
of Down in Menteith, with all their appurtenances, and 
the third part of the ordinary revenues of the crown, to 
be enjoyed by her during life, in caſe ſhe ſhould chooſe 
to reſide in Scotland. 4. But if ſhe rather choſe to re- 
turn to Denmark, that in lieu of the ſaid liferent, pa- 
lace, and caſtle, ſhe ſhould accept of 120,000 florins of 
the Rhine ; from which ſum the 50,000 due for the 
remainder of her portion being deduced and allowed, 
the iſlands of Orkney ſhould. be reannexed to the crown. 
of Norway as before, 
When theſe articles were agreed upon, Chriſtiern 
found himſelf unable to fulfil his part of them. Being 
at that time engaged in an unſucceſsful war with Swe- 


den, he could not advance the 10,000 florins which he 


had promiſed to pay down as part of his daughter's for- 
tune. He was therefore obliged to apply to the ple- 
nipotentiaries to accept of 2000, and. to take a farther 
. | mort- 
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Scotland. mortgage of the iſles of Shetland for the other 8,000. 
ebe Scotiſh plenipotentiaries, of whom” Boyd earl of 
Diqgrace of Arran was one, gratified him in his requelt ; and this 
the earl of conceſſion is thought to have proved fatal to the earl. 
Arran's fa- Certain it is, that his ſather was beheaded for treaſon- 
— able practices alleged to have been committed long be- 
fore, and for which he produced a parliamentary indem - 
nity to no purpoſe : the earl himlelf was divorced from 
his wife the king's ſiſter, and obliged to live in perpe- 
tual exile, while the counteſs was married to another. 

In 1476, thoſe misfortunes began to come on James 
which afterwards terminated in his ruin, He had made 
his brother, the duke of Albany, governor of Berwick ; 
and had entruſted him with very extenſive powers upon 
the borders, where a violent propenſity for the feudal 
law ſtill continued. The Humes and the Hepburns, 
then the moſt powerful ſabje&s in thoſe parts, could 
not brook the duke of Albany's greatneſs, eſpecially 
after he had forced them, by virtue of a late act, to 
part with ſome of the eſtates which had been inconſi- 

318 derately granted them in this and the preceding reign. 

Is infatuat- The pretended ſcience of judicial aſtrology, by which 
— the James happened to be incredibly infatuated, was the 

ief of . k 
aſtrology. eaſieſt as well as molt effectual engine that could wor 

their purpoſes. One Andrew, an infamous impoſtor in 
that art, had been brought over from Flanders by 
James; and he and Schevez, then archbiſhop of St An- 
drew's, concurred in perſuading James that the Scotch 
lion was to be devoured by his own whelps ; a predic- 
tion that, to a prince of James's turn, amounted to a 
certainty. - 
The condition to which James reduced himſelf by 
his belief in judicial aſtrology, was truly deplorable. 
The princes upon the continent were ſmitten with the 
ſame infatuation ; and the wretches who beſieged his 
_ perſon had no ſafety but by continuing the deluſion 
in bis mind. According to Lindſay, Cochran, who 
had ſome knowledge of architecture, and had been in- 
troduced to James as a maſter-· maſon, privately pro- 
cured an old woman, who pretended to be a witch, 
and who heightened his terrors by declaring that his 
brothers intended to murder him. James believed her; 

_ and the unguarded manner in which the earl of Mar 
* treated his weakneſs, exaſperated him ſo much, that 
* 3 the earl giving a farther looſe to his tongue in railing 
earl of againſt his brother's unworthy favourites, was arreſted, 
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Mar. and committed to the caſtle of Craig Miller; from 
whence he was brought to the Canongate, a ſuburb of 
3 Edinburgh, where he ſuffered deatb. 


8 The duke of Albany was at the caſtle of Dunbar 
Albany ar- When his brother the earl of Mar's tragedy was acted; 
reſted, but and James could not be eaſy without having him like- 
. eſcapes. wile in his power. In hopes of ſurpriſing him, he 
marched to Dunbar : but the duke, being appriſed of 
his coming, fled to Berwick, and ordered his caltle of 
Dunbar to be ſurrendered to the lord Evendale, though 
nat before the garriſon had provided themſelves with 
boats and ſmall veſſels, in which they eſcaped to Eng- 
land. He ventured to come to Edinburgh ; where 
James was ſo well ſerved with ſpies, that he was ſeized, 
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and commited cloſe priſoner to the caſtle, with orders , Scotland... 
that he honld ſpeak with none but in the preſence of TY 
his keepers. The duke had probably W and 
provided againſt this diſagreeable event; for we are 

told that he had agents, who every day repaired to the 

caſtle, as if they had come from court, and reported 

the ſtate of matters between him and the king, While 

his keepers were preſent, in ſo favourable a light, that 

they made no doubt of his ſoon regaining his liberty, 

and being readmitted to his brother's favour. 'The 

ſeeming negociation, at laſt, went ſo proſperouſly on, 

that the duke gave his keepers a kind of a farewell en- 
tertainment, previous to his obtaming a formal deliver- 

ance ; and they drank ſo immoderately, that being in- 


tox icated, they gave him an opportunity of eſcaping 


over the caſtle wall, by converting the ſheets of his bed 
into a rope. Whoever knows the ſituation of that for- 
treſs, muſt be amazed at the boldneſs of this attempt; 
and we are told that the duke's valet, the only domeſ- 
tic he was allowed to have, making the experiment be- 
fore his maſter, broke his neck : upon which the duke, 
lengthening the rope, flid down unhurt; and carrying 
his ſervant on his back to a place of fafety, he went on 
board a ſhip which his friends had provided, and eſca- 
ped to France, 
In 1482, the king began to feel the bad conſequen- 
ces of taking into his favour men of worthleſs charac- 
ters, which ſeems to have been one of this prince's per- 
nicious foibles. His great favourite at this time was THT acl 
Cochran, whom he had raiſed to the . dignity of earl of the king's 
Mar. All hiſtorians agree that this man made a moſt great fa- 
infamous uſe of his power. He obtained at laſt a li» vourite. 
berty of coinage, which he abuſed ſo much as to en- 
danger an inſurrection among the poor people; for he 
iſſued a baſe coin, called ach money by the common 
people, which they refuſed to take in payments. This 
favourite's ſkill in architecture had firſt introduced him 
to James; but he maintained his power by other arts; 
for, knowing that his maſter's predominant paſſion was 
the love of money, he procured it by the meaneſt and 
molt oppreſſive methods. James, however, was inclined 
to have relieved his e by calling in Cochran's 
money; but he was diverted from that reſolution, 
by confidering that it would be agreeable to his old 
nobility. Beſides hran, James had other favour- 
ites, whoſe profeſſions rendered them till leſs worthy 
of the royal coyntefiance ; James Hommil, a taylor, 
Leonard a blackfmith, Tortifan a dancing-maſter, and 
{ume others. The favour ſhown to theſe men gave ſo 
much offence to the nobility, that, after ſome delibera- 
tion, they reſolved to remove the king, with ſome of his 
leaſt exceptionable domeſtics (but without offering any 
violence to his perſon) to the caſtle of Edinburgh; but 
to hang all his worthleſs favourites over Lawder-bridge, 
the common place of execution. Their deliberation 
was not kept ſo ſecret as not to come to the ears of the 
favourites; who ſuſpecting the worſt, wakened James 
before day- break, and informed him of the meeting. 
He ordered Cochran to repair to it, and to wi Une of 
an account of its proceedings (L). According to Fed 
. ay * 


() Lindſay's deſcription of this upſtart's magnificence is very particular, and may ſerve to give the reader 


an idea of the finery of that age. Cochran (ſays he), the earl of Mar, came from the king to the 


council 
(which 
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to this event, Cochran rudely knocked at the door of 
the church, juſt after the aſſembly had finiſhed their 
conſultation ; and upon Sir Robert Douglas of Loch- 
leven {who was appointed to watch the door) inform- 
ing them that the earl of Mar demanded admittance, 
the earl of Angus ordered the door to be thrown open; 
and ruſhing upon Cochran, he pulled a maſſy gold chain 
from his neck, ſaying, that a rope would become him 
better ; while Sir Robert Douglas ſtripped him of a 
coſtly blowing horn he wore by his fide, as was the 
manner of the times, telling him he had been too long 
the hunter of miſchief. Cochran, with aſtoniſhment, 
aſked them whether they were in jeſt or earneſt ; but 
they ſoon convinced him they were in earneſt by pi- 
nioning down his arms with a common halter till he 


ſhould be carried to execution. 


The earl of Angus, with ſome of the chief lords, at- 
tended by a detachment of troops, then repaired to the 
king's tent, where they ſeized his other favourites, 
Thomas Preſton, Sir William Rogcrs, James Hommil, 
William Torfifan, and Leonard: and upbraided James 
himſelf, in very rude terms, with his miſconduct in go- 


vernment, and even in private life, in not only being 
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known for Cochran the earl of Mar's men. 


counſelled by the above minions, but for keeping com- 
pany with a lady who was called the Daiſy. We know 
of no reſiſtance made by James. He only interceded 
for the ſafety of a young gentleman, one John Ramſay 
of Balmain, Cochran, with his other worthleſs favour- 
ites, were hanged over Lawder-bridge before his eyes ; 
and he himſelf was con.Jucted, under an eaſy reſtraint, 
to the caſtle of Edinburgh. 

James, though confined, behaved with great ſpirit ; 
and even refuſed to pardon thoſe who had confined him, 
or who had any hand in the execution at Lawder. At 


laſt, however, he was relieved by the duke of Albany, 


who, at che queen's deſire, undertook to deliver her 
huſband from confinement. This he accompliſhed as 
ſome ſay, by ſurpriſing the caſtle of Edinburgh ; though, 
according to others, the gates were opened, upon a for- 
mal requiſition made for that purpoſe hy two heralds at 
arms. After he had obtained his liberty, the king re- 
Paired to the abbey of Holyroodhoufe with his bro- 
ther, who now acted as his firſt miniſter. All the lords 
who were near the capital came to pay him their com- 

liments ; but James was ſo much exaſperated at what 
— happened, that he committed 16 of them priſoners 
to the caſtle of Edinburgh. After his releaſe, James 
granted a patent to the citizens of Edinburgh, and en- 
1 1 their privileges. | 

In 1487, James finiſhed ſome ſecret negociations in 
which he had engaged with Henry king of England 
ſome time. The principal articles agreed on between 
the two monarchs were, That king James's ſecond ſon 

Vor. XVI. 
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ſay, who ſeems to have had very minute information as 


as follows. 
and being pleaſed with the ſituation of Stirling caſtle, againſt the 


80 O 


ſhould marry Catharine the third daughter of Ed- 
ward IV. and ſiſter to the princeſs Elizabeth, now 


queen of England; and that James himſelf, who was 


now a widower, ſhould marry queen Elizabeth. A third 
marriage was alſo to be concluded between the duke of 
Rothelay and another daughter of Edward IV. That 
in order to theſe treaties, and for ending all controver- 
fies concerning the town of Berwick, which the king of 
Scotland deſired ſo much to poſſeſs, a congreſs ſhould 

be held the enſuing year. 
But in the mean time a moſt powerful confederacy 
was formed againſt the king ; the origin of which was 
e was a great patron of architecture 


Scotland. 
— —— 
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he reſolved to give it all the embelliſhments which that king. 


art cc uld beſtow ; and about this time he made it the 
chief place of his reſidence. He railed within it a 
hall, which at that time was deemed a noble ſtructure ; 
and a college, which he called the chapel-royal. This 
college was endowed with an archdean who was a bi- 
ſhop, a ſubdean, a treaſurer, a chanter and ſubchanter, 
with a double ſet of other officers uſually belonging to 
ſuch inſtitutions. Ihe expences neceſſary for maintain- 
ing theſe were conſiderable, and the king had reſolved 
to aſſign the revenues of the rich priory of Coldingham 
for that | 3-1. gen This priory had been generally held 
by one of the name of Hume ; and that family, through 
length of time, conſidered it as their property : they 
therefore ſtrongly oppoſed the king's intention. The 
diſpute ſeems to have laſted ſome years : for the former 
parliament had paſſed a vote, annexing the priory to the 
wings chapel-royal ; and the parliament of this year had 
paſſed a ſtatute, ſtrictly prohibiting all perſons, ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, to attempt any thing, directly or 
indirectly, contrary or prejudicial to the ſaid union and 
annexation. 'The Humes reſented their being ſtripped 
of ſo gainful a revenue, the loſs of which affected moſt 
of the gentlemen of that name ; and they united them- 
felves with the Hepburns, another powerful clan in 
that neighbouroood, under the lord Hales. An aſſocia- 
tion was ſoon formed ; by which both families engaged 
to ſtand by each other, and not to ſuffer any prior to 
be received for Coldingham, if he was not of one of 
their ſurnames. The lords Gray and Drummond ſoon 
joined the aſſociation; as did many other noblemen and 
gentlemen, who had their particular cauſes of diſcon- 
tent. Their agents gave out, that the king was graſp- 
ing at arbitrary power ; that he had acquired his popu- 
larity by deep hypocriſy ; and that he was reſolved to 
be ſignally revenged upon all who had any hand in the 
execution at Lawder. The earl of Angus, who was 
the ſoul of the confederacy, adviſed the confpirators 
to apply to the old earl of Douglas to head them: but 
that nobleman was now dead to all ambition, and inland 
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(which council was holden in the kirk of Lawder for the time), who was well accompanied with a band of men 


of war, to the number of 300 light axes, all clad in white livery, and black bends thereon, that they might he 
Himſelf was clad in a riding-pie of black velvet, with a great chin 


«> 


of gold about his neck, to the value of '500 crowns z and four blowing horns, with both the ends of gold and 


filk, ſet with precious ſtones. 


His horn was tipped with fine gold at every end, and a precious tone, calle. 


Leryl, hanging in the midſt. This Cochran had his heumont borne before him, overgilt with gold; ſo were ail 
the reſt of his horns ; and all his pallions (pavilions or tents) were of fine canvas of ſilk, and the cords ther2cl 
fine twined ſilk ; and the chains upon his pallions were double overgilt with gold.” 
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Scotland. of encouraging the conſpirators, he pathetically ex- 
= horted hack tohrank off all their eb —_— 
and return to their duty; expreſſing the moſt ſincere 
contrition for his own paſt conduct. Finding he could 
not prevail with them, he wrote to all the numerous 
friends and deſcendants of his family, and particular 
to Douglas of Cavers, ſheriff of Teviotdale, diſſuading 
them from entering into the conſpiracy; and ſome of 
ruinction his Original letters to that effect are ſaid to be ſtill ex- 
of one of tant. That great man ſurvived this application but a 
the branch» ſhort time ; for he died without iſſue at Lindores, on 
es of the the 15th of April 1488; and in him ended the firſt 
family of branch of that noble and illuſtrious houſe. He. was re- 
Douglas. markable for being the moſt learned of all the Scots no- 
bility, and for the comlineſs of his perſon. N 
James appears to have been no ſtranger to the pro- 
ceedings of the conſpirators: but though he dreaded 
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them, he depended upon the protection of the law, as 


they did upon his puſillanimity. His degeneracy in 
this reſpect is remarkable. Deſcended from a race of 
* heroes, he was the firſt of his family who bad been 
Puſillani- branded with cowardice. But his conduct at this time 
mous beha- fully juſtifies the charge. Inſtead of vigorouſly ſup- 
viour of porting the execution of the laws in his own perſon, he 
James. ut himſelf up in his beloved caſtle of Stirling, and 
raiſed a body- guard; the command of which he gave 
to the lord Bothwel, maſter of his houſchsld. He 
likewiſe iſſued a proclamation, forbidding any perſon in 
arms to approach the court; and Bothwel had a war- 
rant to ſee the ſame put into execution, Though the 
king's proceedings in all this were perfectly agreeable 
to law, yet they were given out by his enemies as fo 


many indications of his averſion to the nobility, and 


ſerved only to induce them to parade, armed, about the 
country in more numerous bodies. 

The connections entered into by James with Henry 
alarmed the conſpirators, and made them reſolve to 
ſtrike the great blow before James could avail himſelf of 

an alliance that ſeemed to place him above all oppoſition 
either abroad or at home. The acquiſition of Berwick 

to the crown of Scotland, which was looked upon to be 

as good as concluded ; the marriage of the duke of 

| Rotheſay with the daughter of the dowager and ſiſter 

to the conſort queen of England; and, above all, the 

ſtrict harmony which reigned between James and the 

mates of his kingdom, rendered the conſpirators in a 
manner deſperate. Beſides the earl BS: the earls 

of Argyle and Lenex favoured the conſpirators ; for 

when the whole of James's convention with England 1s 
conſidered, and compared with after events, nothing 

can be more plain, than that the ſucceſs of the conſpi- 

rators was owing to his Engliſh connections; and that 

they made uſe of them to affirm, that Scotland was 

{on to become a province of England, and that James 
intended to govern his ſubje&s by an Engliſh force. — 
Thoſe ſpecious allegations did the conſpirators great 
fervice, and inclined many, even of the moderate party, 

to their cauſe. They ſoon took the field, appointed 

their rendezvouſes, and all the ſouth of Scotland was in 

arms. James continued to rely upon the authority of 

his parliament ; and ſummoned, in the terms of law, 
the inſurgents to anſwer at the proper tribunals for their 
is let at de- repeated breaches of the peace. The conſpirators, far 
finance by from paying any regard to his citations, tore them in 


th- conſpi- pieces, buffeted and otherwiſe maltreated the meſſen- 


rs. 
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and ſet the Jaws of their country'at open defiance. Scotland 
yen north of the Forth, the heads of Ae dogs of — 
Gray and Drummond ſpread the fpirit of diſaffection 
through the populous counties of Fife and Angus: but 
A north of the Grampians eiae f firm in 
eir duty. neee tn 
The duke of Rotheſay was then a promiſing youth 
about fifteen years of age; and the fubjetiog the 
kingdom of Scotland te that of England being the 
chief, if not the only cauſe urged by the rebels for 
their appearing in arms, they naturally threw their eyes 
upon that prince, as his appearance at their head would 
give ſtrength and vigour to their cauſe; and in this 
y were not deceived. James in the mean time, find- 
ing the inhabitants of the ſouthern provinces were ei- 
ther engaged in the rebellion, or at beſt obſerved a cold 
neutrality, embarked on board of a veſſel which was 
then lying in the frith of Forth, and paſſed to the 
north of that river, not finding it ſafe to go by land to 1 
Stirling. Arriving at the caſtle, be gave orders that the Ihe duke 
duke of Rotheſay (as foreſeeing what afterwards hap- of Rothe- 
13 ſhould be put under the care of one Schaw of ſay put 
uchie, whom he had made its governor, charging him into con- 
not to ſuffer the prince upon any account to depart out finement. 
of the fort. The rebels giving out that James had fled 
to Flanders; plundered his equipages and baggage before 
they paſſed the Forth; and they there found a large 
ſum of money, which proved to be of the utmoſt con- | 
ſequence to their affairs. They then ſurpriſed the caſ- 33? + 
tle of Dunbar, and plundered the houſes of every man 4 
to the ſouth of the Forth whom they ſuſpected to be a = 
royaliſt. | OED th 
James was all this time making a progreſs, and 
holding courts of juſtice, in the north, where the 
reat families were entirely devoted to his ſervice, par- 
ticularly the earls of Huntley, Errol, and Marſhal. — 
Every day brought him freſh alarms from the ſouth, 
which left him no farther room either for delay or deli- 
beration, The conſpirators, notwithſtanding: the pro- 
miſing appearance of their affairs, found, that in a ſhort 
time Geir cauſe muſt languiſh, and their-numbers dwin- 
dle, unleſs they were furniſhed with freſh pretexts, and 
headed by a perſon of the greateſt authority. While 
they were deliberating who that perfon ſhould be, the 
earl of Angus boldly propoſed the duke of Rotheſay; 
and an immediate application was made to Schaw, the 
young prince's governor, who ſecretly favoured their 333 
caule, and was prevailed upon by a conſiderable ſum of They are 
money to put the prince into their hands, and to declare headed by 
for the rebels. 5 the duke of 
James having ordered all the force in the north to aſ- RORg= 
ſemble, hurried to Perth (then called 8t John's town), 
where he appointed the rendezvous of his army, which 
amounted to 30,000 men. Among the other noblemen 
who attended him was. the famous lord David Lindſay 
of the Byres (an officer of great courage and expe- 
rience, having long ſervedWKoreign countries), who 
headed 3ooo foot and 1000 horſe, moſtly raiſed in 
Fifeſhire. Upon his approaching the king's perſon, he 
preſented him with a horſe of remarkable ſpirit and 
beauty, and informed his majeſty,” that he might truſt 
his life to his agility and ſure-footedneſs. The lord 
Ruthven, who was ſheriff of Strathern, and anceſto: 
(if we miſtake not) to the unfortunate earls of Guwry, 
joined James at the head of 3000 well armed _ 


. 
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whole army being aſſembled, James proceeded to 


Scothand. The 


n Stirling z but be was alloniſhed, when he was not only 
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Erſkine, Graham, Ruthven, and Maxwell, command- Scotland. 


ed the fir{t line of the king's army. The ſecond was 


commanded by the earl cf Glencairn, who was at the 
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Jane af- denied entrance into the caſtle, but ſaw the guns point- 


embles his ed againſt his perſon, and underſtood, for the firlt time, 
army. 


that his ſon was at the head of the rebels. Schaw pre- 
tended that the duke of Rotheſay had been carried off 


- againſt his will: but the king's anſwer was, * Fye, 
_ traitor, thou haſt deceived me; and if I live I ſhall be 


revenged on thee, and thon ſhalt be rewarded as thou 
halt ſerved.” James lay that night in the town of Stir- 
ling,. where he was joined by all his army; and under- 
ſtanding that the rebels were advancing, he formed his 
line of battle, The earl of Athol his uncle, who was 
truſted by both parties, propoſed an accommodation; 
which was accordingly effected, if we are to believe 


Abercromby and other hiſtorians ; but we know not 


the terms, for none are mentioned on either ſide.— 


James is ſaid to have failed on his part; but had there 


been any grounds for ſuch a charge againſt him, there 


interpoſition. 
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can ſcarcely be a doubt but that the rebels would have 
publiſhed them, That a treaty was entered into is paſt 
dilpute ; and the earl of Athol ſurrendered himſelf as 
a hoſtage into the hands of the rebels. 

James was ſenſible of the advantage which public 
clamour gave to his enemies; and he applicd to the 
kings of France and England, and the pope, for their 
His holineſs named Adrian de Caſtello 
for his nuncio on that occaſion ; and the two kings 
threatened to raile troops for the ſervice of James.— 
He, by a fatality not uncommon to weak princes, left 
the ſtrong caſtle of Edinburgh, where he might have 
been in ſafety till his friends, who had diſperſed them- 
ſelves upon the faith of the late negociation, could be 
reaſſembled ; and croſſing the Forth, he made another 
attempt to be admitted into the caſtle of Stirling; but 
was difappointed, and informed that the rebels were at 
Torwood in the neighbourhood, and ready to give him 
battle. He was in poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Black- 
neſs; his admiral, Wood, commanded the Forth ; and 


his loyal ſubjects in the north were upon their march to 


join him. Hawthornden ſays, that the rebels had made 
a ſhow of diſmiſling their troops, that they might draw 
James into the geld ; and that while he remained at 
Blackneſs, he was attended by the earls of Montroſe, 
Glencairn, and the lords Maxwell and Ruthven. To 
give his northern troops time to join him, he propoſed 
a negociation; but that was ſoon at an end, upon the 
rebels peremptorily requiring him to reſign his crown 
to his ſon, that is, to themſelves. 
The rebels had been inured to war. They conſiſt- 


ed chiefly of borderers, well armed and diſciplined ; 


in which they had the advantage of the king's 
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battle with named Sauchie-burn, 


them. 


James were ſuperior to the rebels. 


Lowland's ſubjects, who had not been accuſtomed to 
arms. What the numbers on both ſides were does not 
clearly appear ; but it is probable that the forces of 
They were then at 
Falkirk; but they ſoon paſſed the Carron, encamped 
above the bridge near Torwood, and made ſuch diſpo- 
ſitions as rendered à battle unavoidable, unleſs James 
would have diſperſed his army, and gone on board 
Wood's ſhips: but he did not know himſelf, and re- 
ſolved on a battle. He was encamped at a ſmall brook 
near the ſame ſpot of ground where 
the great Bruce had defeated the Engliſh under Ed- 


ward the ſecond. The earl of Menteith, the lords 
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head of the Weſtland and Highland men. The earl 

of Crawſord, with the lord Boyd and Lindſay of 

Byres, commanded the rear, wherein the king's maia 
ſtrength conſiſted, and where he himſelf appeared in 

perſon, completely armed, and mounted upon the fine 

horſe which bad been preſented to him by Lindſay. 

The firſt line of the royaliſts obliged that of the re- 

bels to give way; but the latter being ſupported by 

the Annandale men and borderers, the firſt and ſecond 

line of the king's army were beat back to the third. 337 
The little courage James poſſeſſed had forſaken him at Kaden 
the firſt onſet ; and he had put ſpurs to his horſe, in- if 


tending to gain the banks of the Forth, and to go on — 
board one of Wood's ſnips. In paſſing through the vil- 

lage of Bannockburn, 2 woman who was filling her 
pitcher at the brook, frightened at the ſight of a man in 328 


armour galloping full ſpeed, left it behind her; and the 15 thrown 
horſe taking fright, the king was thrown to the ground, . I 
. . . a horſe, and 
and carried, bruiſed and maimed, by a miller and his murdered. 
wife, into their hovel. He immediately called for a 
prieſt to make his confeſſion; and the rultics demanding 
his name and rank, I was (ſaid he incautiouſly) your 
king this morning.” The woman, overcome with alto- 
niſhment, clapped her hands, and running to the door 
called for a prieſt to confeſs the king. I am a prieſt 
(ſaid one paſſing by), lead me to his majeſty.” Be- 
ing. introduced into the hovel, he ſaw the king co- 
vered with a coarſe cloth; and kneeling by him, he aſk- 
ed James whether he thought he could recover, if pro- 
perly attended by phyſicians ? James anſwering in the 
affirmative, the villain pulled out a dagger, and ſtabbed 
him to the heart. Such is the dark account we are 
able to give of this prince's unhappy end. The name 
of the perſon who murdered him is ſaid to have been 
Sir Andrew Borthwick, a prieſt, one of the pope's 
knights. Some pretend that the lord Gray, and others 
that Robert Stirling of Keir, was the rigicide ; and 
even Buchanan (the tenor of whoſe hiſtory is a juſtiti- 
cation of this murder), is uncertain as to the name of 
the perſon who gave him the fatal blow. | 
It is probable that the royaliſts loſt the battle through 
the cowardice of James. Even after his flight his 
troops fought bravely ; but they were damped on re- 
ceiving the certain accounts of his death. The prince, 
young as he was, had an idea of the unnatural part he 
was acting, and before the battle he had given a ſtrict 
charge for the ſafety of his father's perſon. Upon 
hearing that he had retired from the field, he ſent or- 
ders that none ſhould purſue him ; but they were inet- 
fectual, the rebels being ſenſible that they could have 
no ſafety but in the king's death. When that was 
certified, hcſtilities ſeemed to ceaſe ; nor were the roy- 
aliſts purſued. The number of flain on both ſides is 
uncertain; but it muſt have been conſiderable, as the 
earl of Glencairn, the lords Sempil, Erſkine, and 
Ruthven, and other gentlemen of great eminence, are 339 
mentioned. As to the duke of Rotheſay, who was Gricf of kis 
now king, he appeared inconſolable when he heard of ſon for his 
his father's death; but the rebels endeavoured to efface death. 
his grief, by the profuſion of honours they paid him 
when he was recognized as king. 
The remorſe and anguiſh of the young king, on re- 
2 flecting 
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flecting upon the unnatural part he had afted, was in- 
expreſſible; and the noblemen who had been engaged 
in the rebellion became apprehenſive for their own ſafe- 
ty. The cataſtrophe of the unfortunate James III. 
however, was not yet become public; and it was 
ray by many that he had. gone aboard ſome of 


the ſhips belonging to the Scottiſh admiral Sir Andrew 
Wood. James, willing to indulge hope as long as it 
was poſſible, deſired an interview with the admiral ; 
but the latter refuſed to come on ſhore, unleſs he had 
ſufficient hoſtages for his ſafety. Theſe being delivered, 
Sir Andrew waited upon the king at Leith. He had 
again and again, by meſſages, aſſured him that he knew 
nothing of the late king; and he had even offered to 
allow his ſhips to be ſearched : yet ſuch was the anxiety 
of the new king, that he could not be ſatisfied till he 
had examined him in perſon. Young James had been 
long a ſtranger to his father, ſo that he could not have 
diſtinguiſhed him eaſily from others. When Wood, 
— entered the room, being ſtruck with his no- 
ble appearance, he aſked him, Are you my father?“ 
« I am not,” replied Wood, burſting into tears; “ but 
I was your father's true ſervant, and while 1 live I 
ſhall be the determined enemy of his murderers.” This 
did not ſatisfy the lords, who demanded whether he 
knew where the king was. The admiral replied, that 
he knew not; and upon their queſtioning him concern- 
ing his mancuvres on the day of battle, when his boats 
were ſcen plying backwards and forwards, he told them, 
that he and his brother had determined to aſſiſt the king 
in perſon ; but all they could do was to fave ſome of 
the royaliſts in their ſhips. © I would to God (ſays 
he), my king was there ſafely, for I would defend and 
keep him ſkaithlefs from all the traitors who have cruel- 
ly murdered him: for I think to fee the day to behold 


them hanged-and drawn for their demerits.” This ſpi- 


rited declaration, and the freedom with which it was de- 
livered, ſtruck the guilty part of the council with diſmay; 
but the fear of ſacrificing the hoſtages procured Wood 
his freedom, and he was ſuffered to depart to his ſhips. 


When he came on board, he found his brother preparing 


to hang the two lords who had been left as hoſtages ; 
"which would certainly have been their fate, had the ad- 


mira been longer detained. . 

Wood: had ſcarcely reached the ſhips, when the lords, 
calling the inhabitants of Leith together, offered them 
a large premium if they would fit out a ſufficient force 
to deſtroy that bo!d pirate and his crew, as they called 
Wood; but the townſmen, who, it ſeems, did not 


much care for the ſervice, replied, that Wood's ſhips 
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were a match for any ten ſhips that could be fitted out 
in Scotland. The council then removed to Edinburgh, 
where James IV. was crowned on the 24th of June 
1487. 

14 the month of October this year, the nobility and 
others who had been preſent at the king's coronation, 
converted themſelves: into a parliament, and paſſed an 
act by which they were indemnified ſor their rebellion 
againtt their late ſovereign ; aſter which, they ordered 
the act to be exemplified under the great ſeal of Scot- 
land, that # might be producible in their juſtification if 
called for by any foreign prince. They next proceeded 


to the arduous taſk of vindicating their rebellion in the 


eyes of the public; and ſo far did they gain upon the 
king by the force of flattery, that he conſented to ſum- 
EP 4 
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mon the lords who had taken part with his father; before Scotland. 


the parliament, to anſwer for their conduct. In conſe. W 


quence of this, no fewer than 28 lords were cited to 
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appear at Edinburgh in the ſpace of 40 days. The Trial of 


Lindſay of the Byres, anſwer for the cruel coming 
agaioſt the king at Bannockburn with his father, giving 


firſt upon the liſt was the lord David Lindfay, whoſe Lord Da- 
form of arraignment was as follows. © Lord David vid Lind- 


ay of 
Byres. 


him counſel to have devoured the king's grace here pre- 


ſent ; and, to that effect, gave him a ſword and a good 
horſe to fortify him againſt his ſon. Four anſwer 
hereto,” Lord Lindſay was remarkable for the blunt- 
neſs of his converſation and the freedom of his ſenti- 
ments ; and being irritated by this charge, he delivered 
himſelf in ſuch a manner concerning the treaſon cf the 
rebellious lords, as abaſhed the boldeſt of his accuſers. 
As they were unable to anſwer him; all they could do 
was to preſs him to throw himſelf upon the king's 
clemency; which he refuſed, as being guilty of no 
crime. His brother, Patrick Lindſay, undertook to be 


his advocate, and apologized upon his knees for the 


roughneſs of his behaviour, and at laſt obſerved an 
informality in the proceedings of the court ; in con- 
ſequence of which Lindſay was releaſed, upon enter- 


ing into recognizance to appear again at an appoint- Who is im- 
ed day: however, he was afterwards ſent priſoner by priſoned. 


the king's order, for a whole twelvemonth, to the 
caſtle of Rotheſay in the Ifle of Bute. 

The regicides now endeavoured to gain the public 
favour by affecting a ſtrict adminiſtration of juſtice. 


The king was adviſed to make a progreſs round the The new 
kingdom, attended by his council and judges ; while, —— 
| anlecxs po- 


in the mean time, certain noblemen and gentlemen were 
appointed to exercile juſtice, and to ſuppreſs all kinds 
of diſorders in their own lands and in thoſe adjoining 
to them, till the king came to the age of 21. The 
memory of the late king was branded in the moſt op- 
probrious manner. All juſtices, ſheriffs, and ſtewarts, 
who were poſſeſſed of heritable offices, but who had 
taken up arms for the late king, were either deprived 


of them for three years, or rendered incapable of en- 


Joying them for ever after. All the young nobility 
who had been diſinherited by their fathers for taking 
arms againſt the late king, were, by act of parliament, 


. reſtored to their ſeveral ſucceſſions in the moſt ample 


manner. At laſt, in order to give a kind of proof to 


the world that they intended only to reſettle the ſtate 
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of the nation, without prejudice to the lower ranks of 


ſubjects, who did no more than follow the examples of 


their ſuperiors, it was enacted, That all goods and 
effects taken from burgeſſes, merchants, and thoſe who 
had only perſonal eſtates, or, as they are called, unland- 
ed men, ſince the battle of Stirling, were not only to 


be reſtored, but the owners were to be indemnified for © 


their loſſes ; and their perſons, if in cuſtody, were to 


be ſet at liberty. Churchmen, who were taken in arms, 


were to be delivered over to their ordinances, to be 
dealt with by them according to the law.” The caſtle 
of Dunbar was ordered to be demoliſhed ; and ſome 
ſtatutes were enacted in favour of commerce, and for 
the excluſion of foreigners. | 


Theſe laſt acts were paſſed with a view to recom- 


pence the boroughs, who had been very active in their 
oppoſition to the late king. However, the lords, be- 
fore they diſſolved their parliament, thought it necefſa- 
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345 the late king's connection with England. It was 
AR rela- therefore enacted, ©& That as the king was now of an 
tive tothe age to marry a noble princeſs, born and deſcended of a 
king's mar- noble and worſbipſul houſe, an honourable embaſſy ſhould 
* be ſent to the realms of France, Brittany, Spain, and 
other places, in order to conclude the matter.” This 
embaſly was to be very ſplendid. It was to conſiſt of 
a biſhop, an earl, or lord of parliament, a ſecretary, 
who was generally a clergyman, and a knight. They 
were to be attended by 50 horſemen ; 5000 l. was to 
f be allowed them for the diſcharge of their embaſſy, and 
| they were empowered to renew the ancient league be- 
tween France and Scotland ; and, in the mean time, a 
herald, or, as he was called, a trufty ſquire, was ſent 
abroad to viſit the ſeveral courts of Europe, in order to 
find out a proper match for the king. One conſider- 
346 able obſtacle, however, lay in the way of this embaſly. 
They are The pope had laid under an interdict oſ all thoſe who had 
oppoſed by appeared in arms againſt the late king ; and the party 
the Pope. ho now governed Scotland were looked upon by all 
the powers of Europe as rebels and murderers. The 
embaſſy was therefore ſuſpended for a conſiderable time; 
for it was not till the year 1491 that the pope could 
be prevailed upon to take off the interdict, upon the 
molt humble ſubmiſſions and profeſſions ot repentance 

made by the guilty parties. 
In the mean time, the many good qualities which 
343; diſcovered themſelves in the young king began to 
Attempts conciliate the affections of his people to him. Being 
to revenge conſidered, however, as little better than a priſoner in 
— death the hands of his father's murderers, ſeveral of the no- 
of James bil: de ws of th f ki 
III. ility made uſe of that as a pretence for taking arms. 
The moſt forward of theſe was the earl of Lenox, 
who with 2000 men attempted to ſurpriſe the town 
of Stirling; but, being betrayed by one of his own 
men, he was defeated, taken unawares, and the caltle of 
Dumbarton, of which he was the keeper, taken by the 
oppoſite party. In the north, the earls of Huntley 
and Marſhal, with the Lord Forbes, complained that 
they had been deceived, and declared their reſolution 
to revenge the late king's death. Lord Forbes ha- 
ving procured the bloody ſhirt of the murdered prince, 
diſplayed it on the point of a lance, as a banner under 
which all loyal ſabje&s ſhould liſt themſelves How- 
ever, after the defeat of Lenox, the northern chieftains 
found themſelves incapable of marching ſouthwards, 
and were therefore obliged to abandon their enterpriſe. 
348 The cauſe of the murdered king was next undertaken 
Henry VII. by Henry VII. of England, who made an offer to Sir 
ſends five Andrew Wood of five ſhips to revenge it. The ad- 


4 miral accepted the propoſal; but the Engliſh beha- 
poſe, ving as pirates, and plundering indifcriminately all 
who came in their way, he thought proper to ſeparate 

340 himſelf from them, yet without offering to attack or 
who act oppoſe them. Upon this, James was adviled to fend 


piratically, for the admiral, to offer him a pardon, and a commiſ- 
and are all fon to act againſt the Engliſh freebooters. Wood ac- 
3 cepted of the king's offer; and being well provided 
Wood. * with ammunition and artillery, he, with two ſhips only, 
attacked the five Eugliſn veſſels, all ot wich he took, 
and brought their crews priſoners to Leith, for which 

he was nobly rewarded by his majeſty. 
This conduct of Wood was hi hliy reſented by the 


king of England, who immediately vowed revenge. 
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The Scottiſh admiral's ſkips had been fitted out for Scotland. 
commerce as well as war, and Henry commanded his co 
belt ſea-officer, Sir Stephen Bull to intercept him on sir Stephen 
his return from Flanders, whether he had gone upon a Bull ſent 
commercial voyage. Wood had no more than two agaiuſt the 
ſhips with him: the Engliſh admiral had three; and oth ad- 
thoſe much larger, and carrying a greater weight of _ 
metal, than the Scottiſh veſſels. The Engliſh took 
their ſtation at the iſland of May, in the mouth of tHe 
Frith of Forth, and, having come unawares upon their 
enemies, fired two guns as a ſignal for their ſurrender- 
ing themſelves. The Scottiſh commander encouraged 
his men as well as he could ; and finding them determi- 
ned to ſtand by him to the laſt, began the engagement 
in ſight of numberleſs ſpectators who appeared on both 
ſides of the frith. The fight continued all that day, 
and was renewed with redoubled fury in the morning; 
but, in the mean time, the ebb-tide and a ſouth wind 
had carried both ſquadrons to the mouth of the Tay. 
Here the Engliſh fought under great diſadvantages, by 
reaſon of the ſand-banks ; and before they could get 
clear of them, all the three were obliged to ſubmit to 351 
the Scots, who carried them to Dundee. Wood treat- But is te- 
ed his priſoners with great humanity ; and having after. ken with 
wards preſented them to King James, the latter diſmiſ- 21 3 
ſed them not only without ranſom, but with preſents to i 
the officers and crews, and a letter to King Henry. 
To this Henry returned a polite anſwer, a truce was 
concluded, and all differences for the preſent were ac- 
commodated. 

James all this time had continued to diſplay ſuch 
moderation in his government, and appeared to have 
the advantage of his ſubjects ſo much at heart, that 
they became gradually well affected to his government, 
and in 1490 all parties were fully reconciled. We 
may from thence date the commencement of the reign 
of James IV.; and the next year the happineſs of his 
kingdom was completed, by taking off the pope's in- 
terdict, and giving the king abſolution for the hand he 
had in his father's death. 

Tranquillity being thus reſtored, the negociations 
concerning the king's marriage began to take place, 
but met with ſeveral interruptions. In 1493, Henry 
VII. propofed a match between the king ot Scotland 
and his couſin the princeſs Catharine. James was too 
much attached to France to be fond of Englith counec- 
tions, and probably thought this match below his dig- 
nity ; in conſequence of which the propoſal was treated 372 
with contempt. However, notwithRanding this ill ſuc- Marr ge 
ceſs, Henry made another offer of alliance with James; treaty with 
and, in 1495, propoſed a marriage betwixt him and his Euglaud-. 
eldeſt dau;;hter Margaret. This propoſal was accept- 
ed: but the match ſeems not to have been at all agree- 
able to James ; for, at the very time in which he was 
negociating the marriage, he not only protected Per- 
kin Warbeck, the avowed enemy and pretender to the 
crown of Hen: y, but invaded England on his account. 
This conduct was highly rejented by the Engliſh par- 
liament; but Henry himſelt forgave even this groſs in- 
ſult, and the marriage negociations were once more re— 
fumed. Tune bride was no more than ten years and 
lix months old; and being only the fourth degree of 
blood from James, it was neceſſary to procure a dil- 
penſation from the pope. Uhis being obtained, a trea- 
ty of perpetual peace was concluded between the tuo 
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nations, on the 1ſt of Ju 
taken place for 170 years, ſince the peace of Northamp- 
ton, concluded between Robert I. and Edward IIL. 

One of the great ends which Henry had in view in 
promoting this marriage, was to detach James from the 
French intereſt: no ſooner, therefore, was the treaty 
ſigned, than he wrote to his ſon-in-law to this pur- 
poſe ; who, however, politely declined to break with 
his ancient ally. On the 16th of June, the royal bride 
ſet out from Richmond in Surry, in company with her 
father, who gave her the convoy as far as Colleweſton, 
the reſidence of his mother the counteſs of Richmond. 
After paſſing ſome days there, the king reſigned his 
daughter to the care of the earls of Surry and Nor- 
thumberland, who proceeded with her to the borders 
of Scotland. Here a number of the company were 
permitred to take their leave ; but thoſe who remained 
{till made a royal appearance. At Lamberton church 
they were met by James, attended by a numerous train 
of his nobility and officers cf ſtate. From Lamberton 
they proceeded to Dalkeith, and next day to Edin- 
burgh ; where the nuptials were celebrated with the 
greateſt ſplendor, On this occaſion, it is ſaid that the 
Scots ſurpaſſed all their gueſts in extravagance and lux- 
ury : which muſt have been owing to the great inter- 
courſe and commerce which James and his ſubjects 
maintained with foreign courts and countries, 

After the celebration of the nuptials, James appears 
to have enjoyed a tranquillity unknown almoſt to any 
of his predeceſſors; and began to make a conſiderable 
figure among the European potentates. But the mag- 
nificence of his court and embaſſies, his liberality to 
firangers and to learned men, his coſtly edifices, and, 
above all, the large ſums he laid out in ſhip- building, 
had now brought him into ſome difficulties ; and he fo 
far attended to the advice and example of his father · in- 
law, that he ſupplied his neceſſities by reviving dor- 
mant penal laws, particularly with regard to wardſhips 
and old titles of eſtates, by which he raiſed large ſums. 
Though he did this without aſſembling his parliament, 
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he found agents who juſtified thoſe proceedings, in Scotlang. 
the ſame manner as Epſon and Dudley did thoſe of "TY 


y 


Henry, under the ſanction of law. 
touched with the ſufferings of his ſubjects, he ordered 
all proſecutions to be ſtopped. He even went farther : 
for, ſenſible of the deteſtation into which his father- 
in-law's avarice had brought himſelf and his adminiſtra- 
tion, he ordered the miniſters who had adviſed bim to 
thoſe ſhameful courſes to be impriſoned ; and ſome of 
them, who probably had exceeded their commiſſion, ac- 
tually died in their confinement. 


At laſt, however, 


356 


About this time, James applied himſelf, with incre- Applics 


dible affiduity, to the building of ſhips ; one of which, the 


St Michael, is ſuppoſed to have been the largeſt then 
in the world (m). He worked with his own hands in 
building it; and it is plain, from his conduct, that he 
was aſpiring to be a maritime power, in which he was 
encouraged by the excellent ſeamen which Scotland 
then produced. The firſt eſſay of his arms by ſea was 
in favour of his kinſman John king of Denmark. This 
prince was brother to Margaret queen of Scotland; 
and had partly been called to the throne of Sweden, 
and partly poſſeſſed it by force. He was oppoſed by 
the adminiſtrator, Sture, whom he pardoned after he 
was crowned. Sture, however, renewing his rebellion, 
and the Norwegians revolting at the ſame time, John 
found himſelf under ſuch difkculties, that he was for- 
ced to return to Denmark; but he left his queen in 
poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Stockholm, which ſhe bravely 
defended againſt Sture and the Swedes. This heroic 
princeſs became a great favourite with James ; and ſe- 
veral letters that paſſed between them are ſtill extant. 
The king of Denmark, next to the French monarch, 
was the favourite ally of James ; who, early in his 
reign, had compromiſed ſome differences between them. 
It likewiſe appears, from the hiſtories of the north, that 
both James and his father had given great aſſiſtance to 
his Daniſh majeſty in reducing the Norwegians; and 
he reſolved to become a party in the war againſt the 
Swedes, and the Lubeckers who aſſiſted them, if the 
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(1) Of this ſhip we have the following accoont by Lindſay of Pitſeottie. “ In the ſame year, the king of 


Scotland bigged a great ſhip, called the Great Michael, which was the greateſt ſhip, and of moſt ſtrength, that 
ever ſailed in England or France. For this ſhip was of ſo great ſtature, and took ſo much timber, that, 
except Falkland ſhe waſted all the woods in Fife, which was oak-wood, by all timber that was gotten out of 
Norway; for ſhe was ſo ſtrong, and of ſo great length and breadth (all the wrights of Scotland, yea, and 
many other ſtrangers, were at her device, by the king's commandment, who wrought very buſily in her: but 
it was a year and day ere ſhe was complete); to wit, ſhe was twelve ſcore feet of length, and thirty-ſix foot 
within the ſides. She was ten foot thick in the wall, outted jeſts of oak in her wall, and boards on every fide, 
ſo ſtark and ſo thick, that no cannon could go through her. This great ſhip cumbered Scotland to get her 
to the ſea. From that time that ſhe was afloat and her maſts and fails complete, with tows and anchors 
effeiring thereto, ſhe was counted to the king to be thirty thouſand pounds of expences, by her artillery, 
which was very preat and coltly to the king, by all the reſt of her orders; to wit, ſhe bare many cannons, fix 
on every fide, with three great baſſils, two behind in her dock, and one before, with three hundred ſhot of 
{mall artillery, that is to ſay, myand and battret-falcon, and quarter-falcon, flings, peſtelent ſerpetens, and 
double-dogs, with hagtor and culvering, cors-bows and hand-bows. She had three hundred mariners to ſail 
her; ſhe had ſix ſcore of gunners to uſe her artillery ; and had a thouſand men of war, by her captain, ſhip- 
pers, and quarter- maſters. | | 

« When this ſhip paſt to the ſea, and was lying in the road, the king gart ſhoot a cannon at her, to eſſay her 
if ſhe was wight ; but I heard ſay, it deared her not, and did her little ſkaith. And if any man believe that this 
deſcription of the ſhip be not of verity, as we have written, let him paſs to the gate of Tillibardin, and there, 
afore the ſame, ye will ſee the length and breadth of her, planted with hawthorn, by the wright that helped to 
make her. As for other properties of her, Sir Andrew Wood is my author, who was quarter-maſter of her ; 
and Robert Bartyne, who was maſter-ſhipper.” 
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and his ſubjects. The mediation was accordingly ac- this vigorous proceeding, 359 
cepted of, and the negociations were opened at Cal The peace with England continued all the time of Cauſe of 
mar. The deputies of Sweden not attending, John Henry VII. nor did his fon Henry VIII. though he 9v#r7el 
prevailed with thoſe of Denmark and Norway to pro- had nnt the ſame reaſon as his father to keep well 2 
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nounce ſentence of forfeiture againſt Sture and all his 
adherents. In the mean time, the ſiege of the caſtle 
of Stockholm was ſo warmly preſſed, that the garriſon 
was diminiſhed to a handful, and thoſe deſtitute of all 
kind of proviſions ; ſo that the brave queen was forced 
to capitulate, and to ſurrender up the fortreſs, on con- 
dition that ſhe would be ſuffered to depart for Dem 
mark; but the capitulation was perfidiouſly broken by 


Sture, and the was confined in a monaſtery. 


It was on this occaſion that James refolved to em- 
ploy his maritime power. He wrote a letter, concei- 
ved in the ſtrongeſt terms, to the archbiſhop of Upſal, 
the primate of Sweden, exhorting him to employ all 
his authority in favour of the king ; and another letter 
to the Lubeckers, threatening to declare war againſt 
them as well as the Swedes, if they jointly continued 
to aſſiſt the rebels. According to Hollinſhed, James, 
in conſequence of king John's application, gave the 
command of an army of 10,000 men to the earl of 
Arran, who replaced John upon his throne. Though 
this does not ſtrictly appear to be truth, yet it is cer- 
tain, that, had it not been for Fames, John muſt have 
ſunk under the weight of his enemies. Sture, whoſe 
arms had made great progreſs, hearing that a conſi- 


derable armament was fitting out in Scotland, and know-. 


ing that James had prevailed with the Freach king to 


aſſiſt John'kkewiſe, 2 to releaſe the queen, and to 
conduct her to the 
died. 


ntiers of Denmark; where he 


ceiving that all matters were adjuſted between John and 
the Swedes, the ſhips returned ſooner than James ex- 
pected, which (ſays he, in a very polite letter he 
wrote to the queen upon the occaſion) they durſt not 
have done, had they not brought me an account that 
her Daniſh majeſty was in perfet health and ſafety.” 
The ſeverity of John having occaſioned a freſh revolt, 
James again ſent a ſquadron to his aſſiſtance, which ap- 
peared before Stockholm, and obliged the Lubeckers to 
conclude a new treaty. 

James, having thus honourably diſcharged his en- 
gagements with his uncle the king of Denmark, turn- 
ed his attention towards the Flemings and Hollanders, 
who had inſulted his flag, on account of the aſſiſtance 
he had afforded the duke of Gueldres, as well as from 
motives of rapaciouſneſs, which diſtinguiſhed thoſe tra- 
ders, who are ſaid not only to have plundered the Scots 
ſhips, but to have thrown their crews overboard to 
conceal their villany. James gave the command of a 
ſquadron to Barton; who put to ſea, and, without any 
ceremony, treated all the Dutch and Flemiſh traders 
who fell into his hands as pirates, and ſent their heads 
in hogſheads to James. Soon after, Barton returned to 


Scotland, and brought with him a number of rich prizes, 


which rendered his reputation as a ſeaman famous all 
over Europe.—James was then ſo much reſpected upon 
the continent, that we know of no reſentment ſhown 


By this time, James's armament, which was 
commanded by the earl of Arran, had ſet fail; but per- 


with the Scots, for ſome time ſhew any diſpoſition to 
break with them. A breach, however, did very ſoon 
take place, which was never afterwards thoroughly made 
up. 

About 30 years before, one John Barton (a rela- 
tion, probably, to the famous Barton) commanded a 
trading vellet, which was taken by two Portugueſe ſea- 
captains in the port of Sluys; and the captain, with 
ſeveral Scotchmen, were killed in endeavouring to de- 
fend their property. The action was eſteemed, coward- 
Iy as well as piratical, becauſe it was done under the 


protection of a large Portugueſe ſquadron. The ſhip 


and the remaining part of the crew, with the cargo, 
were carried to Portugal, from whence no redreſs could 
be obtained; and James III. granted letters of marque 
to John and Robert Bartons, heirs to the Barton who 
had been murdered. Upon the acceſſion of James IV. 
to the crown of Scotland, the letters of marque were 
recalled, and a friendly correſpondence was entered into 
between James and bis Portugueſe majeſty. No re- 
dreſs, however was to be had from the latter; and Ro- 
bert Barton being made a priſoner, and his ſhip a prize, 
he was detained in Zealand, till James procured his 
deliverance, by applying m his favour to the emperor 
Maximilian. Sir Andrew Barton took part in the 
quarrel and having obtained a like letter of marque, 
he made dreadful depredationson the P ueſe trade, 
and, according to Engliſh authors, he plundered many 
Engliſh ſhips, on pretence of their carrying Portu- 
gueſe property, and e the navigation of the nar- 
row ſeas dangerous to Engliſhmen; 'The court of Lon- 


don received daily complaints of Barton's depredations; 


but Henry being at this time very averſe to a quarrel 
with James, theſe complaints being heard with great 
coldneſs at this council-board. The earl of Surry had 
then two ſons, gallant noblemen ; and he declared to 
Henry's face, that while he had an eſtate that could 
furaiſh out a ſhip, or a ſon who was capable of com- 
manding one, the narrow ſeas ſhould not be infeſted. 
Henry could not diſcourage this generous offer ; and 
letters of marque were accordingly granted to the two 
young noblemen, Sir Thomas and Sir Edward How- 
ard. The prizes that Barton had taken had rendered 
his ſhips immenſely rich, conſequently they were heavy 
laden, and unfit for fighting ; while we may eaſily ſup- 
poſe, that the ſhips of the Howards were clean, and of 
a ſuperior force in every reſpe& to thoſe of Barton. 
After encountering a great deal of foul weather, Sir 
Thomas Howard came up with the Lyon, which was 
commanded by Sir Andrew Barton in perſon ; and Sir 
Edward fell in with the Unicorn, Barton's other ſhip. 
The event was ſuch as might be expected from the 
inequality of the match. Sir Andrew Barton was killed, 
while he was animating, with his whilile, his men to- 
hold out to the laſt ; and both the Scotch ſhips being. 
taken, were carried in triumph to London, with theic 
crews prifoners. 
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In the article Ror Arion, the ſmall Italie , which has been inadvertently uſed duftend of che large , 
marks a fluent, or the ſum of fluxionary quantities. | 
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Tux following Vindication of the Character of George Fox, 


from the Account given of him 


in the Encyclopedia, Vol. XV. 


page 734, was drawn up by the Society called Quakers, and is 


now printed by their particular Defire. 


——— — — ———r—— — 


To the Editor of the American Edition of the En- 
cyclopædia, wherein is revived a ſtale, and, 
heretofore fully refuted Calumny, traducing 
the religious Character of George Fox, called 
by a ſubjoined Note, in the confident Style of 
authentic Hiſtory, an Extract from the Works 
of Leſley ; the following Remarks and Quota- 
tions are reſpectfully offered ; whereby an Op- 
portunity may be afforded his Readers 9 
judging for themſelves what Degree of Credit 
is reſpectively due to Accounts ſo eſſentially op- 
pofite ; and that thereby he may diſclaim any 
injurious Partiality having influenced him in 
the Republication of ſaid Extract. 


HAT national and political religion has been, 
and continues to be, mingled with human inven- 
tions and traditions, adapted and ſubſervient to the 


purpoſes of lucre, and an imperious domination over the 


conſciences of men, is evident from its recourſe to a 
precarious intolerant coercion for ſup; ort, through 
the viciflitudes of human power aad authority. The 
annals of the Stewarts and of Cromwell abound with 
proofs of a venal prieſthood, and their bigoted adhe- 
rents, recurring to human depravity as an engine to 
uphold their ſyſtems of dead works, and maintain their 
uſurpation of the divine prerogative: many are the in- 
ſtances to be found on record of thoſe ſiniſter preten- 
ders to zeal for religion, exerting all their influence 
with the populace to excite them to tumultuous acts of 
violence and cruelty againſt innocent men and women, 
who were eminent examples of piety and virtue, be- 
cauſe they believed it their duty to bear teſtimony to a 
free Goſpel miniſtry, uninfluenced by the ſordid mo- 
tives of earthly emolument, and manifeſted their love 
of their neighbour by affeQionately and fervently in- 
viting them to an inward attention to the vital princi- 
ple of true religion, imparted to the mind of every ra- 
tional creature; boldly declaring and publiſhing their 
faith (confirmed by undeniable Scripture teſtimony ) 
in this pure emanation of the Divine Nature, as the only 


infallible teacher, and ſure guide to felicity : for this 


their benevolent and active zeal in aſſerting and diſſe- 
minating thoſe truly Chriſtian doctrines, and for their 


unſhaken adherence thereto, exemplified in a godly cir- 


cumſpection of life, and plain ſimplicity of manners 
and communication, miſunderſtood as a clowniſh ſin- 
gularity ; they were by bigots to the vain and licentious 
cuſtoms prevalent in the world, accounted (as were for 
like reaſons, the primitive followers of Chriſt) peſtilent 
diſturbers, and turners of the world upſide down, their 
religion being irreconcilable to that which, through the 
devices of unſanctified wiſdom, is modelled and accom- 
modated to favour the ambitious aims and ſelfiſh views 
of thoſe whoſe minds the god of this world hath blinded, 


of who as they could not comprehend, or were unwil- 


ling to become ſubject to the inſpeaking divine law of 
truth and righteouſneſs, which thoſe unmodiſh inno- 
cents bore witneſs to, ſo their pride could not endure, 
but took high offence at the unflattering, though really 
inoffenſive plainneſs of the language and demeanor of 
thoſe patient and ſtedfaſt exaniples and promoters of 
good will to men Hence the many unmetrited re- 
proaches, ſcornful epithets, and nicknames, among 
which that of Quakers was early beſtowed on this pec- 
ple; their practical adherence to Goſpel principles made 
a ſubje& of ſcoff and ridicule; the phraſes or modes 
of expreſſion uſed by ſome of the illiterate among them, 
perverted to the purpoſes of abuſe and flander. Of 
this complexion are the generality of aſperſions caſt on 
George Fox, one of which, claiming ſpecial notice on 
the preſent occaſion, is a fabrication attributed to one 
Leſley, reputed author of a publication entitled The 
Snake in the Graſs. From this writer's works is ſaid 
to be extracted, a letter from George. Fox to Oliver 
Cromwell, a palpable perverſion ; of which, were there 
no other proofs, a candid comparifon or it with the 
| rr tenor of George Fox's writings, caretully pre- 
erved, might ſufficiently convince the unprejudiced of 
its being a piece of m.ckery, intended to difcredit the 
religious principles of the people called Quakers, thro? 
a mimicry of the ſtyle of George Fox, and making uſe 
of ſome of the expreſſions contained in his genuine let- 
ter to Oliver Cromwell, of which this forgery is pre- 
tended to be a copy. The true purport of ſaid genu- 
ine letter, with the circumſtances leading to, and ac- 
companying it, as citzd from unimpeachable authority, 
by J. Gough in his Hiſtory of the People called Qua- 
kers, Vol. I. p. 155. being as follows: 

„He (George 191) went from Drayton to Leiceſ- 
ter, and from thence to Whetſtone, where a meeting 
was to be held; but before it began, about ſeventeen 
troopers of Colonel Hacker's regiment took him 8 
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and brought 


thought; and after much diſcourſe and reaſoning with 
them, the Colonel gave him liberty to go home, provi- 
ded he evould fiay there and not go abroad to meeting ; 
bnt George being N . Ger agree to the conditions, 
his ſon Nedham ſaid, Father, this man hath reigned 
too Tong, it is time to have him cut off.” 80 malici- 
ous a ſpeech drew from George this pertinent querie 3 
For what? What have I done? Or who have I wrong- 
ed from a child? In this country I had my birth and 
education, and who can accule me of any evil from my 
infancy to this day ? Then the Colonel aſked him if 
he would go home, and ſtay at home? George, looking 
upon this requiſizzon as nnreaſonable, having admini- 
{tered no cauſe for ſuch reſtriction of his Iwgorty, repli- 
ed, if he ſhould agree thereto it <vould tmply that be was 
guilty of ſomething for which his hume was made his priſon : 
and if he went to meeting, they would confider that as a 
breach of their order ; therefore he painly told them he 
ſhould go to meeting, and could not anſwer their requirings. 
Well then,” ſaid Hacker, I will ſend you tomorrow 
morning by 6 o'clock io my lord Protector, by Cap- 
tain Drury, one of his life guard.“ That night he was 
kept in the Marſhelfea, and next morning about the 
hour appointed delivered to Captain Drury. But be- 
fore they ſet off, requeſting to ſpeak with Colonel 
Hacker, he was taken to his bedſide, when the Colonel 
repeated his order to him to go home and ſtay there: 
and George being (tilt unwilling to comply, the Colo- 
nel inſiſted on his going to the Protector. Whereupon 
George kneeled down at his bedſide and prayed the 
Lord to fergive him: looking upon him to be like Pi- 
late, willing to waſh his hands while he complied with 
the inſtigations of the perſecuting prieſts ; and there- 
tore deſired him, when the day of his miſery and trial 
came upon him, then to remember what he had faid to him ( a.) 
So parting trom him, he was carried priſoner by Cap- 
tain Drury to London, where, being lodged at the 
Mermaid, Charing Croſs, Drury went to inform the 
Protector, who ſent him back with this meſſage, that 
the Protector required of George Fox that he ſhould 
promiſe not to take up the ſword, or any other. wea- 
pon, againit him or the government, as it then was; 
that he ſhould write it in what words he ſaw proper, 
and fet bis hand to it. George, on conlideration there- 
of, wrote to the Protector the next morning by the 
name of Oliver Cromwell, declaring in the preſence of 
the Lord, that he did deny the wearing or drawing 
of a ſword, or any outward weapon againſt him or any 
man. That he was ſent of Gd to ſtand « witneſs 
againlt all violence, and againſt the works of darkneſs 
and to bring people from the occatin of wars and fight- 
ings to the peaceable Goſpel; and from being evil doers, 
to whom the magiſtrates' ſword ſhould be a terror; to 
which he ſubſcribed his name and gave it to Captain 


Drury to deliver to Cromwell. Some time aſter Drury. 


returned, and brought George Fox before the Protector 
at Whitehall. Upon his coming in he ſaid, Peace be 
in this houſe ; and exhorted the Protector to keep in the 
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him before the Colonel and his company ear 
of officers, by the procurement of the prieſts, as he by i 
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4 God, that he might receive wiſdom from him ; ha! 
might be ordered, and with it might order all thingy 
under his hand to God's glory. They had much diſ- 
courſe about religion, in which the Protector carried 
himſelf. with much moderation: but remarking that 
George Fox and bis friends quarreled with the miniſters, 
George told him he did not quarrel with them, but 
they euartefed with him; but, added he, if we on 
the pr ts, Chriſt, and the apoſtles, we. cannot up- 
bold en teachers as they teſtified 488A, that is, ach 
as violate Chriſt's commands in not giving freely ; 
ſuch as take the overſight of the flock Er Rfeby lacre 
and divine for money. When George made a mo- 
tion to retire, upon other people coming in, Cromwell 
took him by the hand, and with tears in his eyes ſaid, 
Come again to my houſe, for if thou and I were but 
an hour of a day together, we. ſhouid be nearer one to 
another; adding, that he wiſhed him no more ill than 
he did his own ſoul, Then George bade him hearken 
to the voice of God, ſtand in his counſel and obey it, 
if he did ſo it would preſerve him from hardneſs of 
heart, but if not, his heart would be hardened, The 
Porte&or ſeemed affected, and faid it was true. George 
then taking his leave retired, and Captain Drury fol- 
lowing him out, informed him that the Lord Protector 
ſaid he was at liberty, and might go whither he 
would.” 1 

The adverſaries of this religious ſociety manifeſted a 
peculiar enmity againft George Fox, and to their own 
degradarion, in not a few inſtances, alleged things re- 
ſpecting him, both ubſolutely falſe and grolsly ab- 
ſurd (B). By ſuch practice and defamations he ap- 
pears to be conſidered a wild fanadic and mad enthuti- 
aſt, by thoſe who knew little of him, and had little in- 
clination to be better informed, willing to abide under 
prejudice rather than liſten to any OS tending to re- 
move it; while thoſe who knew him belt, and are moſt 
to be depended on for a true account of him, do teſ- 
tify that he had a fair, reaſonable, and equitable claim 
to the apoſtle's defence I am not mad; but ſpeak 
forth the words of truth and ſobernefs.”? 

Joſeph Phipps, in his book entitled The Original 
and Preſent State of Man, &c. page 162. in anſwer 
to the ill-fonaded cavils of S. Newton againſt George 
Fox, gives the following account of him, the veracity 
whereof is preſumed to be ſupportable by more au- 
thentic teſtimonials than any his vilifiers can ſubſtan - 
tiate, 

« The fundamentals he preached were, Chriſt once 
in the fleſh, and always in ſpirit, as the light and lite 
of men, the Mediator, the Propitiation, the Interceſſor, 
the potential and actual Redeemer, offered for all, and 
to all, and the eſpecial Saviour of all that believe in 
him ſo as to obey him; with the neceſſity of regenera- 
tion in min, and the practice of every moral and Chriſ- 
tian virtue, | 

« Is it nothing extraordinary, that a perſon fo ob- 
ſcure and illiterate, ſo little converſant amongſt men, 
ſo uneducated in arts, languages, and ſciences, ſo un- 
verſed in the various modes of divinity, by turns in 
faſhion, 
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(a) Which he did when near his execution, being tried and condemned in 1660, as one of the judges of 


King Charles I. 


(B) The ſorry fictions of Marſhall afford a ſample in kind, See Gough's Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 119. 


Cifhion, uninftruted, unprovided, unprotected by men, 
ſhould fingly and alone launch into the troubled ſea of 
u tempeltvpus fluctuating world, and in direct oppo- 
ſition to all the pride, policy, and power of a learned 
and lucrative priefthood, and a prejudiced people with 
a bigoted magilracy at their head; that ſuch an one, 
by — ſimple doctrine of the croſs of Chriſt, ſhould be 
made inſtrumental to the turving of thouſands, not 
om form to form, but ſrom darknets to light; from 
the power of Satan to the power of God; from a death 
in Un, to a life of righteouſneſs ; from habitual vice, 
to a courſe of virtue, inſomuch that ſome judicious 
magiſtrates declared, the people raiſed through his mi- 
niſtry, eaſed their hands of much trouble; and had it 
not been for the ſpreading ot this principle of divine 
light, the nation would have been overrun with ran- 
lexum and licentiouſneſs. In this great and good 
work, George Fox, with the people he had been in- 


- irumental to raiſe, itood with unabated courage and 


conſlaney, and were enabled, with undaunted fortitude 
to bear up againſt near forty years cruel perſecution, 
with ſmall intervals, both from. royal and republican 
parties, as each aſcend:d the ſcale of national power. 
This he was favoured to fee an end of, before his re- 
moval beyond the noiſe of archers, and out of the 
reach of enfy malignity.“ | 

The ſame author, page 209. ſhewing ſaid Newton's 
falſe citation from George Fox's Great Myitery, and 
perverſion of his true meaning, adds, 

„George Foxes Treatiſe was printed in 1659, and 
contains curſory anſwers to above an hundred different 
oppoſers, who in a manner mobbed him from the preſs 
at that contentious period ; and as he had full em- 
ployment for his time otherwiſe, and had not the be- 
netit of that li.erature which is now common, inta- 


maus advantages then were, and have often ſince been 


taken by deſigning antagonilts, of the inaccuracy of 
his expreſſions. But I ſhould think it beneath any per- 
ſon ot a liberal education and character, to copy from 


thoſe ill-intenders, or to follow them in ſuch a dilin- 


genuous line.“ 

In point of veracity, and intimate knowledge of the 
true, rational, moral, and religious character of George 
Fox, it is preſumed that, amongſt his revilers, or thoſe 
who thew a fondneſs for reviving their calumnies, no 
authority can be produced which, with judges inge- 
nuous of temper and upright of meaning, will be held 
more unqueſtionably reſpectable than that of William 
Penn, who in his Preface to George Fox's Journal, 
folio 30. gives this teſtimony of him: 

« Truly I mult ſay, that though God had viſibly 
cloathed him with a divine preference and authority; 
and indeed his very preſence expreſſed a religious ma- 
jelty, yet he never abuſed it, but held his place in the 
church of God with great meekneſs, and a moſt en- 
gaging humility and moderation. For upon all oc- 
cations, like his bleſſed Maſter, he was a ſervant to 
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all, holding and exerciſing his elderſhip in the inviſitle 
power that had gathered them, with reverence to the 
head and care over the body, and was received only 
in that ſpirit and power of Chriſt, as the firſt and chict 
elder of his age; who as he was therefore worthy of 
double honour, ſo for the ſame reaſon it was given by 
the faithful of this day, becauſe his authority was in- 
ward and not outward, and that he got it and kept it 
by the love of God and power of an endleſs life. 
write my knowledge and not report, and my witneſs is 
true, baving been with him for weeks and months to- 
gether on divers occaſions, and thoſe of the neareſt and 
molt exerciſing nature, and that by night and by Cay, 
by fea and by land, in this and in foreign countries; | 
and I can ſay I never ſaw him out of his place or not 
a match for every ſervice or occation, For in all things 
he acquitted himſelf like a man, yea a ſtrong man, 4 
new and heavenly-minded man. A divine, and a na- 
turaliſt, and all of God Almighty's making. I have 
been ſurpriſed at his queſtions and anſwers in natural 
things, that whilit he was ignorant in uſeleſs and ſo- 

*phiſtical ſcience, he had in him the foundation of uſc- 
ful and commendable knowledge, and cheriſhed it 
every where. Civil beyond all forms of breeding in 
his behaviour; very temperate, eating little and ſlecp- 
ing leſs, though a bulky perſon.” 

Such is the clear, unambiguous account given of 
this groſsly-abuſed, much-enduring ſervant of Jeſu: 
Chriſt ; not only by William Penn, but alſo by othe: 
his cotemporaries, nearly intimate and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with him. 

Terms of ſcoff and deriſion are not uncommon wit! 
thoſe who have no better authority for their envious 
declamation ; thus we find in the paragraph following 
the extract from Lefley, the ſcornful addition of ſentc- 
leſs enthuſiaſt tacked to the name of George Fox; but 
where does there appear any ground for ſuch imputa- 
tion ? Will it be alleged that it is amply ſhewn in that 
curious preceding fabrication ? If that be admitted a 
true copy of George Fox's letter to Oliver Cromwell, 
it affords ample ground indeed ; but that forgery de- 
tects itſelf ; Who, acquainted with the hiſtory and ſpi- 
rit of thoſe times, mult not be convinced that George 
Fox, ſetting his name to ſuch a compound of blaſphe- 
mous abſurdity, could not have eſcaped a very cruel 
puniſhment. Were not the adverſaries of the deſpiſed 
people called Quakers induſtriouſly ſecking occafion 
for criminating them? and againit George Fox pecu- 
liarly, for want of real matter of offence, were not de- 
ſpicable frauds practiſed ? Let thoſe who wilh not to 
be impoled on, ſearch, like the noble Bereans, and ſa- 
tisfy themſelves of truth and fat (c). 

The bold affertion that a number of learned and in- 
genious men, joining the Quakers, new medelled their 
creed, is totally deſtitute ot ſupport from any credit- 
able authority. That men of piety and ability de- 
fended and illuſtrated the doctrines and tenets taught 


and 


(c) See Gough's Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 122. Recital of a formidable combination by procurement of falſe wit- 
netles, to convict George Fox of blaſphemy. The account likewite which this author gives in the fame volume, 
page 80, of the occaſion of dilgult againſt the people called Quakers, has a claim to the attention of honeſt in- 
quirers, as has his citations from divers detractors, with his remarks thereon, ſhewing their partial and diſ- 


ingenuous colouring, particularly from D. Neal's works, p. 83. 85. 96, 354—357. Molheim's illiberal miſ- 


repreſentations alſo cited and expoled—ſame book, p. 


100. 249. 
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- 
nd publiſhed with indefatigable diligence and uncon- 


What were in thoſe doctrines and tenets, unconform- 
able to the true Chriſtian flandard ? What did they con- 
tain that could ſhock common ſenſe, unleſs it were the 
common ſenſe of bigots to an earthly, political form of 


religion, from which they ſought worlely exaltation 


and gain ? 

| The religious principles originally profeſſed and prac- 
tically adhered to by George Fox and his fellow la- 
bourers, under the influence of Goſpel love, have con- 
tinued and remain, without variation, the principles of 
the people called Quakers to this day. 

George Fox, deeply learned in the knowledge of 
things ſpiritual and divine, though not ingenious in the 
artificial arrangement of words and ſentences, was pe- 
culiarly exerciſed in arduous endeavours to excite to 
ſuch an introverſion of mind as might, under divine 
favour, afford a ſight and ſenſe of the heavenly efficacy 
of the grace of God, in its ſaving and purifying ope- 
ration; the un.verſality and ſufficiency whereof he 
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earneſtly contended for, as the faith once delivered to the 


querable patience by George Fox, is undeniably true. ſaints : conſiſtent and harmonizing with this great fun- 


damental, as its natural branches, are the tenets pro- 
feſſed, and teſtimonies borne, by George Fox, with 
whom therein the people called Quakers have ever 
been, and continue united ; any work or contrivance of 
learned ingenious men, by them as a religious body, own- 
ed, to new model this creed, cannot be made appear : 
ſuch pretended reform, therefore, attributed to human 
learning and ingenuity (by ſome ſo much preferred to 
the ſalutary work of divine grace) is a mere arbitrary, 
unfounded aſſumption. How the writer of this para- 
graph came by his account, which is a direct falſehood, 
that G. Keith was excommunicated for the liberties he took 
with the great apoſtle (if George Fox be thereby meant) 
will be proper for him or his adherents to ſhew ; how, 
or in what inſtance, Keith's writings contributed to the 
moderation of Penn, or to the elegant and maſterly Apol 

of Barclay, is left to be made out by the learning an 
ingenuity of the ſame writer. 


repreſentatives of the religious ſociety called Quakers, 


Signed en behalf and by direction of a meeting of oft 


held in Philadelphia, 15th 12 month, 1796, 


JOHN DRINKER, Crexx. 


